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BY THE LORDS COMMITTEES appointed a Setect Com- 
MITTEE to inquire into the State of AGRICULTURE, and into 
the Causes and Extent of the Distress which still presses upon 
some important Branches thereof, and to report their Obser- 

“ yations and Opinions thereupon to The House; and to whom 
leave was given to report from time to time to The House; 
and to whom were referred certain Petitions and Papers 
relating to the Matters under the Consideration of the 


Committee ;— 


ORDERED TO REPORT, 


HAT the Committee have met in pursuance of your Lordships’ 
Order of Reference, and have examined a great Number of 
Witnesses, and collected a great mary very important Documents 
relating to the extent and causes of Agricultural Distress; but they 
have not agreed on any Report on such Evidence to be submitted 


to your Lordships. 


And the Committee have directed the EvipEwnce taken before 
them, together with an AppENDIx and InDEx thereto, to be laid 


before your Lordships. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Die Lune, 22° Februarii, 1836. 


The Lord WYNFORD in tHE Cuatrr. 


Thomas Waring, Esq., is called in; and Examined as follows. 


1. WHERE do you live ?—At Chelsfield, in the county of Kent. 

2. You are a considerable occupier of land ?—To some considerable extent; 
about 1,000 to 1,100 acres. 

3. Is it your own ?—A great part is mine; about 1,000 acres of it is my own, 
and the rest I hire of Mrs. Waring’s sister. 

4. Is it freehold ?—Yes. 

5. Is it arable-—I have some of all sorts; arable, fruit, hops, meadow and 
wood. 

6. How long have you been an occupier of land?—-I think about 45 years ; 
I was very young when I first took the farm. 

7. What is the state of agriculture in your part of the country, in your dis- 
trict ?— Exceedingly bad. 

8. Do you think, from your own observation with respect to the management 
of your own farm and what you see of others, that it is impossible that a farmer 
can make by the cultivation of lands for corn any thing like a profit :—Certainly 
not, at present. 

g. How much rent could he make?—I should say very little, if any. 

10. Did you, in company with any other respectable farmers, make a calculation 
lately of the expense of cultivation of land for four years, and the value of the 
produce of those lands:—I did. 

11. How much, upon that occasion, did it appear there would be reserved for 
rent ?—On the calculation of one acre ‘of land on the hills sown with corn, we 
could not make more than 2s. and about 14d. for rent; land which is supposed 
to be worth 15s. an acre. 

12. Was that through the whole course for the four years ?—Yes. 

13. Will you be so good as to state the rota of crops ; you begin with a fallow? 
—Certainly ; I begin with a fallow the first year; then sow with wheat, which 
is the regular system on the hills, then with clover, then with oats, and then with 
tares; that is generally the system on the hill farms ; it is not exactly my system 
of farming, but the general system on the stiff lands. 

14. According to your system, on the whole of the four years is there any thing 
more than this 2s. 14d. for rent?—No. 

15. Is there any thing for the interest of the capital of the farmer ?—According 
to our calculation, there is not a shilling. 

16. Is it possible that the farmer can longer go on cultivating land ?—I should 
say, upon those hills it is quite impossible. 

17. Of what description of land do you speak; strong clay 7—Mostly clay, 
where they use that system of farming ; I do not use it myself. 

18. What quantity per acre of wheat, in the first year, would be produced ?— 
I should say about three quarters, on the average of land of that description; the 
second year we should sow with clover. 

19. What would your clover be worth the second year?—That very much 
depends upon the season; there is a probability of its being spoiled ; but a load 
an acre would be about the mark ; that is 56 trusses of 56 pounds per truss. 

20. At what do you take the value of wheat; how much per quarter ?—In this 
calculation I should take it this year. If I was to put it at 40s. that would be 
quite the extent. 

21. Would it not be a great deal above ?—That would certainly be the extent. 
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22. Did you make the calculation at the price of 40s. a quarter?—We put it 
down at that. 

23. Calculating the expense of the first year, the three quarters of wheat to 
be sold at 40s. a quarter, was there any profit at all?—No, not on the first year ; 
a loss of 4/7. or 52. ; 

24. Is it possible, in your opinion, to cultivate this sort of land in any way to 
produce any profit?—I should think not; it is generally supposed to be the best 
system of farming on the hills. 

25. What was the value of your crop the second year ?—I think the value of 
it, deducting the expense of making and carrying, was about®2 /. odd. 

26. What were the expenses ?—I can hardly say within a trifle ; there is the 
tithe to be deducted ; I think the expense of making we reckoned about 1 /. 

27. Was there any profit in that year?—Yes, I think about 25s. or 26s. in 
favour of the farmer. 

28. That would not fetch up the wheat >—O dear no. 

29. What did you cultivate it with the third year?—With oats, according to 
that manner of farming. 

30. What would be your expenses that year?—I cannot say exactly ; I was not 
prepared with these particulars. 

31. Can you supply that another day ?>—Yes ; I did not receive my order till 
Saturday night; I know, on the whole calculation, there was about 2s. ld. or 
2s. 2d. per year for rent. 

32. That is all which there would be for payment of rent; there would be 
nothing for the farmer’s profit or his capital?—No, only 2s. a year for the 
landlord. 

33. As you have been a farmer for 45 years, what is the difference of the rate 
of expense in cultivating a farm now and when you first began'—I do not think 
there is a great deal, except in the taxes; the men’s wages are pretty much the 
same; even now we give them as much as we used to do then; we give them 2s, 
a day; we gave them no more when wheat was 24 /. or 25 /. a load. 

34. What proportion do the wages of labour bear to the rent generally ?>— 
I think that the labour is beyond the present rent, clearly. 

35- Is it possible that you can go on employing men, paying them at the rate 
at which you now employ them, at the present prices?—I should think it quite 
impossible long to do it. 

36. What is the state of the poor in your county now; are they satisfied or 
dissatisfied ;—I think they are tolerably satisfied. 

37. If this system of husbandry goes on at the rate at which it goes on now, 
must there not be a great number turned out of employment ?—There must be. 
Speaking of my own local knowledge, we have now a new turnpike-road going 
on, which has taken off all our surplus poor; there are not a great many out of 
employment. 

38. Before that new turnpike-road was begun, what was the state of your 
poor ?—Very bad. 

39. How many men have been out of employment ?—In our small parish from 
10 to 15. 

40. What is your population?—About 700. 

41. Those men were not in a good state ?>—Certainly not. 

42. In what condition were they ?—We were obliged to employ them on the 
roads, and some received 8s. or 9s. a week, and we made it up 2s. per head a 
week, according to the family. 

43. You state that the average was about three quarters of wheat the acre ; 
does that apply to land after a dead fallow?—Yes, taking four or five years 
together. 

44. If you went down to the valleys, what would the difference be ?—In the 
valleys it might be a little more; perhaps three quarters and a half. 

45. Is it your opinion that even in the valleys land can be cultivated with 
mail thing like a profit?—Not at the present price of corn; not even my own 
arm. 

46. Do you attend the markets ?—Very little indeed. 

47. You do not know whether the market is glutted with corn or not?—No; 
I very seldom go there. 

48. You take your rent at 15s. an acre-—About 15s. an acre. 

49. How much a year should you say was the amount of the expenses per 

acre 
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acre for labour ?>—That depends upon what the field would be for one year; if ane 
fallow it would be Sicteared etd we sd sa 

50. Will you give it year by year on your average of four years?—I can 2 February 1826. 
hardly speak to it for the four years. 

51. What would be the expense on the year of fallow ?—I cannot recollect 
that particularly, in the manner we have stated it. 

52. It depends a good deal upon the season ?—Yes; I am speaking, not for 
one year, but four or five years. 

53+ Even the fallowing of land depends upon the state of the weather very 
much?—Yes ; it may make a difference of five or six bushels an acre, whether 
it was fine weather, and whether it was a kind season or not. 

54. How many ploughings do you reckon?—Four for a fallow; it cannot be 
done for less. 

ae How many ploughings between the wheat and clover?—None for the 
clover. 

56. How many ploughings between the clover and the oats ?—Only one. 

57- What do you reckon the charge for the manure ?>—We did not reckon any 
thing; we reckoned the straw, and only the carting it out; that the straw was 
to be trodden to pieces to make the manure the first time, and what might be 
wanted afterwards. 

58. You did not reckon for the purchase of artificial manure ?—No; there is 
very little fetched in this part of the county; it is too far, and it is too much 
expense ; I fetch a good deal of sugar scum. 

59. What is the expense of poor-rates per acre?—I think we pay about 4s. 
per acre, or 5s.; we pay nearly 6s. in the pound. 

60. Are there any other taxes on the land beside poor-rates >—Church-rate 
and highway-rate. 

61. At what do you calculate those? — Generally from 6d. to 9d. in the 
pound ; we are generally rated at 3s. 4d.; that would be 15s. for land worth 1 /. 
an acre. 

62. Land-tax ?—My land-tax is all redeemed ; I paid 233/. 2s. 6d. poor-rate 
last year, and highway-rate. 

63. If the land-tax had not been purchased, what would it have been ?—- 
About 1s. in the pound, as we are rated ; we are rated at about two-thirds of our 
value ; it would be about 8d. in the pound. 

64. Do you pay tithe in kind ?>—No, we compound for it; in one parish they 
take it in kind ; I have land in five different parishes. 

65. You say that the state of agriculture now is very much depressed ; do 
you impute that chiefly to the prices, or to what causes ?—I think to the prices ; 
the expenses are so much more in comparison to the prices. 

66. When the prices were higher had the farmers greater facilities in any way 
for carrying on their business than they have now ?—No, I think not. 

67. Have the three jast seasons been favourable to you or not:—Yes; the 
two last particularly ; I should say there has been rather more than an average 
crop. 

68. Do you think that the last year there has been a fair average ?—Rather 
more, I should say. 

69. Of all sorts of grain as well as wheat ?—Yes, just in our neighbourhood ; 
but I know in other places they have been a great deal worse; in Sussex their 
lent corn is much worse. 

70. The greatest depression is upon wheat?—Yes. 

71. Do you find that your county-rates come heavy upon you -— Yes. 

72. You were understood to say that the prices were the only thing that 
pressed upon you as a farmer ?—No, not the only thing. 

73. Since what time has farming become so much more depressed ?— Only 
since the fall in prices; I should think the last two or three years; before they 
were very fair. 

74. You remember occasionally low prices 12 or 15 years ago ?—Yes; they 
were not so low then as they are now; not the wheat; I think I never sold wheat 
at 38 s. before till this year. ; 

75- You do not happen to have the account by you of the prices of wheat in 
1822 and 1823 ?—No; in 1822 they were very low, I know. 

76. Was the price lower than 40s. in 1822 ?—No ; I never sold any wheat at 
40s. till this year, I think, since I have been a farmer. 
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77. Did the lowness of price in those two years affect the farmer or not ?— 
No: I think there were not so many out of employment ; the poor-rates were not 
so heavy. - 

78. It appears by the Report made to Parliament that the price of wheat in 
1822 was 42s. 1ld., and in 1823 was 40s. 7d.; how do you account for it that 
the farmers did not feel the same distress then as they do now:—I have no doubt 
they must have felt the distress then, but it was not so permanent; it has been 
now two years. R 

zy. Is the capital very much reduced ?>—Yes; I know many little farmers that 
cannot pay their rents; the small farmers suffer the most; they are obliged to 
bring their corn to market; others who are better off can keep back a little; I 
have threshed very little new wheat yet. 

8o. Does the poor state of the small farmer press down the price of wheat ?—- 
I should think that very probable. 

81. What was the state of the crops in 1822 and 1823; have you any recol- 
lection whether they were good or not 2—No, I have not a recollection at this 
moment; I think they were not very good then, to the best of my recollection. 

82. What do you suppose is the difference between the poor-rates in 1822 and 
1823, and those at present ?—I should think probably they are 1s. in the pound 
more now than they were then. 

83. That will make a considerable difference >—Yes ; I am speaking off-hand ; 
I do not know that I am quite correct. 

84. The price of wheat has got up within the last few weeks ?—It has, a little. 

85. Do you think any number of the farmers will be able to avail themselves 
of that?—-A good many farmers, I have no doubt, have considerable quantities on 
hand ; but the small farmers have been obliged to sell. 

86. The last two years the crop has been above an average crop ?—Rather 
more than an average, I think. 

87. Are you of opinion that the farmers’ difficulties arise principally from the 
low price of wheat >—Yes. 

88. Do you keep sheep?—Yes, a large flock. 

89. Do you consider the sheep beneficial tosthe farm in keeping it in good 
heart -—Yes. 

go. They save you in manure ?—Yes; it is the chief advantage we have at a 
distance, for they serve to manure the land. 

gi. Do you think the alteration of the currency had any thing to do with the 
distress of the agricultural interests ?—I cannot say that in my opinion it had ; it 
may have had some; I never in my life had any thing to do with the country 
banks. 

g2. How far from London do you reside >—Seventeen miles. 

93. Have you had many fires in your neighbourhood lately 7—We had one last 
Friday week ; that is one great reason why we cannot reduce our labour. 

94. Should you otherwise have reduced your labour?—I should, certainly. 

95. Can you go on paying the present wages ?—No. 

96. You would decrease them but for the fear of fires ?—I think we should do 
so, certainly, from the necessity of the case. 

97. How do you account for the price of wheat getting up rapidly lately >— 
I think the markets are not so well supplied as they were; one reason is, I 
apprehend, that the farmers are engaged in threshing their seeds, in threshing 
their lent corn. 

g8. Have you ever been in the habit of employing other men than your own 
population in agricultural labour?—No. 

gg. Have any of your agricultural population emigrated ?—None; in fact, if it 
were not for my own property (I employ near half the parish, a great part of 
them in what I call improvements) our rates would have been exceedingly higher 
than they are ; and we have a great many of our poor on the new road, which has 
relieved us very much this winter. 

100. What is the acreage of your parish 7—As near 3,000 acres as possible. 

101. Have you any considerable landlord who does not live in the parish ?— 
None ; we have one gentleman who has lately got his farm in his own hands 
because he cannot let it, and he himself is one of the proprietors in the parish. 

102. Have rents been very much reduced >—They have been reduced, but 
not very much. , 

103. What has been the highest rent per acre on the hill lands >—I do not 

think 
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think there has been much alteration in the hill lands; it is more in the low 
lands. 

104. [sit the practice there to rent some of the low lands with the high lands ? 
—Yes, in some instances ; several farms are entirely hill farms ; they could not 
put any low land with them. 

105. You reckon the average value for the hill and dale land at 15s. an acre? 
—Yes; that is about a fair average; but the hill land will not bring now 15s. 

106. What do you consider the average of value, hill and dale ?—About 15s. 

107. What proportion of each?—I should think there is rather more of the 
low land ; I do not think there is half hill land in the hundred. 

108. At what do you reckon the produce of wheat in the low land ?—Taking 
the average of the one and the other, I do not think that it will be more than 
I mentioned ; they frequently grow not more than two quarters on the hill land. 

109. What is the most you have known on the low land?—We reckon from 
four quarters to four quarters and a half a very good crop. 

110. What should you consider the average produce of low land ?—Three 
quarters and a half is a full average, I should think. 

111. How much seed do you sow ?>—Three bushels. 

112. Will the low lands pay the expense of cultivation ?—-Certainly not, at 
those prices. 

113. Can the farmer go on many years without being ruined ?—I should think 
not ; I know I can save no rent myself; I am astonished how people pay rent. 

114. Do you know the staie of the poor in Mary’s Cray and Paul’s Cray ?>— 
No; | have land myself in Orpington. 

115. What is the state of the poor there; I have understood by report that 
they are very badly off; in fact, but for the turnpike-road our part would have 
been very badly off. 

116. Do you not know that there is a very unpleasant feeling amongst the poor 
there>—There certainly is a very unpleasant feeling. 

117. How many fires have you had within five miles within the last twelve 
months?—Five or six; they have been all very recently. 

118. It is your opinion that the present price of wheat is out of proportion to 
the price of the rent of land ?—Yes. 

119. And that the rents are paid out of capital, and not out of profits ?— 
They must be now; and in my opinion it is impossible they can go on under 
the present system. 

120. What quantity of sheep do you keep on your farm?—I keep about 600. 

121. Do you breed them ?—No, I generally buy them; but many have sold 
their sheep, though mutton is rising now. 

122. How came they to sell them?—I suppose because they wanted the money, 
or had no food for them. : 

123. Did they sell them when it was not profitable to sell them ?—Yes, some, 
on account of the short feed. ; 

124. You conceive that they were sold because of the distressed state of the 
tenantry ?>—Yes; and some of them the want of food. 

125. Have any sheep been fed upon wheat this year?—Some have been, but 
not in our neighbourhood. I have fed them myself on oil-cakes, and I have been 
very fortunate in my droves. 

126. What may be the average of sheep in proportion to the acres?—We 
generally reckon that we keep a sheep to an acre of land ; that is about the mark, 
taking the farm all through. 

127. Have you any practical acquaintance with the feeding them with malt? 
—No; I was going to try barley, but I was persuaded that it was dearer than oil- 
cake, and I pursued that. 

128. Your land is not adapted for barley?—No; I sow very little barley. 

129. How many acres of wheat had you last year ?—~I think six or eight-and- 
forty. I grow very little corn now, and have very much less expenses in 
consequence. 

130. The farmers are reducing the quantity of corn, in consequence of the 
expense of cultivation, and the low price of the produce?>—I think they are, 
certainly. 

131. How have you reduced your expenses ?—I have put a team away, and 
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shall put another away; I have laid down some in grass; and reduced my 
expenses in that way. 

132. If that goes on must it not be attended with the consequence of a great 
many poor being turned out of employment ?—Certainly ; it will increase the 
poor-rates. 

133. You employ fewer labourers than you did?—Yes, I certainly do. 

134. How many fewer?—Not many; it is chiefly the team-men and the 
expense of the team of horses. 

* 135. How many men have you discharged !—Only the team-men, a man and 
his mate, and the team of horses; saving about 100/. a year. 

136. Have you not reduced the wages ?—No. 

137. You mean that four horses and two men cost you 1007. a year?—Yes. 

138. Though you have not been obliged to reduce your number of men so 
much, what has been the case with the poor farmers ?—They have been obliged 
to reduce them. I have been obliged to take some of them myself, being a large 
landed proprietor. 

139. You have not had so many labouring men employed upon your land as 
formerly ? —I think I have had very little difference, for I have been planting a 
good deal of forest wood; I have planted 50,000 lately, merely to employ the 
poor ; and I have a good deal of hops and fruit, which I keep up to employ the 
labourers. , 

140. What effect has your ploughing less had upon your power of keeping 
sheep ?—I do not think it can make much difference in that, for I keep that land 
down; I do not buy quite so many sheep. 

141. Shall you be able to keep more sheep upon it in consequence ?—I do not 
know that that will make much difference; I am obliged to use more artificial 
food in the winter. 

[The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


John Green, Esq., is called in, and Examined, as follows. 


142. YOU live at Eltham ?—Yes. 

143. How long have you been an occupier of land ?—All my life; I have 
been a farmer, perhaps, two or three-and-forty years. 

144. Do you occupy a large quantity'—Now I do not occupy. above 900 
acres; my son has about 200 acres, making 1,100 acres. 

145. You farm a considerable estate under the Crown?—I do. 

146. Is that in your own occupation ?—Entirely. 

147. Have you any land of your own in your occupation 7—About 300 acres. 

148. Is that included in the 900 ?—Yes. 

149. Have you a good deal of arable land?—About half; about 400, or 


between 400 and 450 acres. 


150. What is the state of agriculture in that part of the country ?—Certainly 
in a very distressed state. I have made out a statement; I was not summoned 
till Saturday ; but I believe it is correct. 


151. Of what is that a statement ?—It is a five years’ course. 


[The same is delivered in, and read ; and is as follows :) 


A STATEMENT of the Expenpiture and Receipts of Corn Crops for 
Five Years : 


Fallow : 
One ploughing; five horses - - 
Four times ploughed, at 15s. per acre 
Three times ox-harrowed, at 2s. 8d. 
Rolling - a hhes - - 
Labour, for carting dung and spreading 
Taxes - - - - - - 
Rent - - - - - - 
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Carried forward - 
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Brought forward - - - = « 
Wheat : 
Seed; three bushels, at 5s. perbushel - - - - - - - 
Drilling, 1s. 6d.; horses for drilling, 1s. 6d.; four times harrowed, 2s. 8d.; 


22 February 1836, 


! 
_ 
on 

I 


striking furrows, 1s. - - ~ - = = - + ate 6 
Hoeing - re = bod -- = - - - - - ~ - 5 
Hand-weeding - Sieecs (yc Sees ee 2 ogee! Vis 2 
Harrowing, sowing, and ARs seeds - - - < ~ = 9 
Reaping J Se Ee ee ee eS ae 2 
SSS ie a 5 
Threshing four nee at 5s. per quarter a) Teen BAe oe le y= = 
Delivery” = ee SS BE 2 de 5 5 

eee ah) Hae 24 eS ee Me 0 
Taxes - - - - - - - - - - - - 6 
Tithe of four quarters, at 40s. Se oar vst) ORS bes Vc 6 

1 


By four quarters of wheat, at 40s. 


Loss on the two first years = - a i on al = <a eee 


for) 
= 
is 2) 


Qnepeck of cloverseed-=  - - - -.  - - - = = 
Rolling for mowing - - = = 2 zy = a u e. 
Mowing twice - = = = = = g 2 2 “ 2 
Turning and making clover - Be Be eee ere E 
Carting 23 loads, stacking and eee of ere oa ae 
Rent - - - - - - = = = 2 g Aad de 
Taxes - - - = - = = = os “i e 
Tithe on 24 loads, at 4l. = = = = = 2 is z 
Binding 23 loads, at 2s.; commission at market, 12s. 83 S delivery, 10s. 

per load - - = = = 5 Ps cf § 4 ie 


| 
~ 


~ 
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By 23 loads of clover, at 41. - - - -43 - = - ~ s 


Loss on the third year - - - - - - = = = e 
Oats : 

SU Eg a cr a 

Seed, five bushels per acre, at 12. - - J. =e = 

Harrowing, 2s. $8d.; striking furrows, 8 d. ; Pala 10d.; sowmg,6d. - 

Mowing and binding Sees ee ee eee Ae errr eye 

Carting and stacking - - - - - - = = = = 


Threshing eight quarters, atls. 6d. - = = = = * = 
Delivery = = = = S = u g 
Taxes - = = = = = e- = S “ eS <2 
Rent = = = 2 = 2 LF 5 a 


Tithe on Bot quarters, at 11. mrad tee pie a Cael ae 


By eight quarters of oats, at 11. perquarter  - - - = = = 


Lossonthefourth year- - - - = - = = = =? 
Beans : 
One ploughing = = = = = = E A = ee 
Three bushels of seeds, os ih 16 Ss. per quarter - - . - - - -13 6 
Sowing and drilling, 1s. 6d.; four horses, 1s.6d. - - - - - - 3 - 
Harrowing, 25.8 d. ; striking furrows, 10d. - - - = - - - 3 6 
Horse -hoeing, three times, EEA eee tag thi Seca Sc die) ai YS -12 - 
Reaping - - - - - - - - - = - - 8 - 
Carting end ae - - = “ = = = eels z: Sri 
Threshing four Bearers * at 1s. 6d. - - - - = - en = Gis 
Delivery - - - - = = - “ = = =) pie 
Taxes - - - an - - - - - - - - - 6 - 
Tithe on four —, at 36s. Js quarter = = - = = - = thly et 
Rent - - - 7 = = = = 1410 = 
6 4 23 
By four quarters of beans, at 1/.16s. per quarter - - - - - aaa 
6 4 23 
Profit on five years So Gos (so, eae C!S £.| -—19 93 


No charge for hedging, ditching, bird-keeping, loss of crops, interest on capital 
employed, and the farmer’s labour, and housekeeping. 
464. A4 152. Are 
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J. Green, Esq- 152. Are you quite sure that that is an accurate statement ?—I am. : 
ors 153. That 19s. 93d. is the whole profit for the five years on an acre of ground? 
22 February 1836. —Yes. . cae 

154. There is no allowance for your capital, for your trouble, or for risk: —No. 

155. How long have the prices of agricultural produce been in so very depressed 
a state? —About seven or eight years ago wheat was as low as it has been this 
year, but not last year; last year the price was about 43 5. or 44s.; now it has 
been 40s. for some time; there is a little advance in the market just now. 

156. Is it possible the arable farmers can carry on their farms with their pre- 
sent expense, and at the present low prices of produce‘—No, it is perfectly 
impossible. I am certain that I am correct in my statement. 

157. How do you explain that there is this profit ; you say that the loss for the 
two first years was 6/. 1s. 8d., the loss of the clover year 2/. 6s. 23d., the loss 
on oats 2s. 103d., the profits on the fifth year 7/. odd; how then can there be a 
profit, inasmuch as the loss on the first, second, third and fourth year amounts to 
between 8/. and 9/.?—TI think you will find I am correct in my statement. 

158. What is the state of the poor in your parish ?—We are not so heayily 
burthened asin some other parishes ; our rates are about 4s. 6d. in the pound ; but 
we are rated on only two-thirds. 

159. Have you many out of employment ;—Not a great many now; we do 
employ them; they may be said to be out of employ when they throw themselves 
on the parish, but we have a method of employing them making pimps ; we make 
pimps for lighting fires. 

160. Is that a profitable employment :—We just make them earn their living by 
it; it keeps them employed. 

161. Can you goon long to pay the present wages —We cannot go on, certainly, 
in the state we are in; we are sacrificing every thing. 

162. Are you sacrificing your capital now in paying the wages and other 
expenses you have to pay?—No doubt of it. This paper is perfectly correct. If 
I may be allowed to say, there are some things I have not charged ; for instance, 
water furrowing ; that is, drains to let off the water. 

163. Does the 6s. burthen include the county-rates?—That includes the 
whole. 

164. The church-rates, highway-rates, and poor-rates'-—Yes; but within 
the last few years we have had a very heavy gaol-rate, and a lunatic-asylum rate 
also. 

165. Doyou mean to say, from the statement you have given in, which is decidedly 
an expensive way of farming, you have had every one of those years the very good 
crop referred to, or that that is an average crop for the years referred to ?—No ; I do 
not make allowances for the failure of crop; 1 am taking four quarters on the acre ; 
we scarcely ever exceed that; the year before the last we did not exceed two and 
a half; I have put it at the highest. 

166. Do you farm your own land :—I do. 

167. Have you made any attempt to reduce wages ?—We have reduced them to 
12s. a week; we used to pay 15s. 

168. Have you made any attempt to reduce them lower than 12s.?—No; in 
fact we are going to raise them about Lady-day to 15s. again. 

169. For what reason?—It adds to the comfort of the poor, I think, and it keeps 
them more quiet. 

170. What do you mean by keeping them more quiet ; are you apprehensive of 
fires?—We are desirous of attending to the comfort of the poor; they are not 
altogether very desperate with us, but they are not far off, I believe. 

171. Donot you think 12s. a week wages for the labouring classes, at the present 
price of wheat, high wages ?—Yes, it is; but it is what is generally given with us; 
near town the wages are generally rather higher. 

172. How far are you from London ?—Nine miles. 

ane: What are the highest labourers’ wages you ever remember ?—Eighteen 
shillings. 

174. How long is it since they were reduced below the 18s.?—I should think 
18 or 20 years; when corn was at an extravagant price, we thought it necessary to 
increase the wages. 

175. Can you recollect what the wages were in 1828 and 1829 '—No, I cannot, 
without reference to my books; but it was when the corn was so extravagantly 
dear we advanced the wages to 18 s., and continued them till it decreased in price 

again ; 
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again; then they were at 15s. for some years ; we have only lowered them within 
the last two years to 12s. 

176. Do you farm under lease ?—Part of it is belonging to the Crown, and part 
is my own ; that I rent under the Crown is under lease, which lease expires in three 
years. 

177. What was the length of the lease >—Twenty-eight years. 

178. Have you paid your rent the last few years out of capital or out of profit? 
—Out of capital. 

179. What rent do you pay?>—We pay avery high rent. That was sold, soon 
after the grant was made, to Sir John Shaw. 

180. What rent does Sir John Shaw pay the Crown ?—I cannot say ; but my 
farm is about 34s. an acre, and [ gave a premium at the same time for that farm 
of 1,800. 

181. It is underlet to you?—Yes. 

182. You calculate the value at 1/. 10s. an acre; do you conceive that about 
the rent now ?—That is more that the average rent given in the parish now; the 
rent of the Crown land is higher. 

183. Have you a lease from Sir John Shaw ?—Yes, I have ; that lease expires at 
three years from last Michaelmas. 

184. It is not co-extensive with his lease from the Crown? 
a@ year. 

185. Your market for your clover is the London market ?—Yes. 

186. Do you get your manure from London ?—Yes, and some from Woolwich ; 
they bring it back as back carriage. 

187. You make no charge for manure? 
manure. 

188. How much have your poor-rates, highway-rates, and church-rates increased 
within the last five years ?—I do not think they have increased much ; we have 
adopted the plan of keeping the men employed, and have agreed sometimes among 
ourselves. 1 take so many to keep them off the parish. 

189. What is the state of the small farmer?—Very bad indeed ; but I do not 
know that it is worse than the large,*for the large is sinking his capital. 

190. Is it not the case that the large are sinking their capital, and the small 
have sunk theirs >—Yes. 

191. How much have you charged for drilling ’—We drill with the Suffolk 
machine; 1s. 6d. an acre is the usual price. My bailiff keeps two of those 
machines to drill for the farmers when they are in small business. They cost 
40/. ; itdoes not answer for them to keep them ; the ls. 6d. is his charge to every 
one. 

192. Do you mean that the practice of drilling increases the produce so much 
as to make it advantageous to adopt it‘—If it were not drilled we should not get 
it hoed for 5s. an acre, when it is broad cast; I have given from 10s. to a 
guinea an acre formerly. 

193. Have you many sheep ?—-1 generally keep from 1,400 to 1,500 sheep. 

194. Do you not reckon, according to the late price of wool, that you make a 
good deal by them ?—-The price of the wool is good, but the price of mutton 
has been very bad. 

195. Have you fed any sheep this year on wheat -—No. 

196. Do you feed many bullocks on your farm :?—-I do not keep many bullocks ; 
I keep a large stock of cows. 

197. Do you ever give them grown barley --—No. 

198. How long do you keep your sheep ?—Two years. 

199. What do you reckon a fair profit on the sale of the carcass of each 
sheep ?—I did not breed them. My profit depends on the rate at which they are 
bought; last year we bought them at a most enormous price, and there was little 
profit; this year we bought them at a low price, and anticipate a fair profit: I 
always buy my sheep at Romney fair. 

200. How much a head profit do you think you ought to have upon a sheep, 
independent of the wool ?—I ought to get 1/. a head on the two years. 

201. You buy them as lambs '‘—Yes. 

202. You do not feed any bullocks?—I do some few; 20 or 30, perhaps ; 
but mine are principally of the cow kind; I keep nearly 100 cows, _ . 

203. Would you be able to afford fat bullocks at much less money if the price 
of hides and tallow were higher ?—The price of tallow reduces the price of the 
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meat very much per stone, for tallow is fetching only 33d. a pound, when it used 
to be fetching 8d. or 9d. 

204. The higher price of tallow would consequently make up for the price of 
the meat ?—Yes. 

205. To what time do you refer when you say that the price for tallow was 
Sd. or 9d.—Ten or twelve years ago it used to be a common price, from 8 d. to 
10d. for the tallow ; now it is 3d. and 33d. 

206. Do vou refer to the time of war, or not >—I think since the war. 

207. What is the quality of your land generally ?—Strong land; clay. 

208. Not favourable to the breeding of sheep, then ?—No. 

209. If it were you would not breed them on your land ?—There are certain 
soils where they can breed them better than we can. 

210. You consider yourself to pay a very high rent ?—Certainly, at 34s. an 
acre; I am speaking of the Crown lands ; it costs me more than 40s. an acre, and 
I am convinced nobody can live at the present time on two farms I have under the 
Crown at 20s. an acre. 

211. Did you take those farms yourself /—I purchased the lease. 

212. Did you consider it was then a high rent >—It was at the time corn was 
selling at 7/. or 8/. a quarter. 

213. When was that?—It was during the war; it is 25 years since. 

214. You considered it a high rent then?—It was a high rent then; but we 
were obliged to purchase, almost ; we were taken so much by surprise. We under- 
stood, if Sir John Shaw renewed we should have new leases ; but, instead of that, 
it was put up to auction; we were therefore buying our improvements. 

215. If there had not been other circumstances you would not have taken it 
then at that rent?>—No; on one small farm, 150 acres, I made considerable 
improvements; I have made a great sacrifice. 

216. Have you laid down any part of this lately, to cover the high rent >—No. 

217. Why do you go on cultivating it ?—Strong land of that description would 
not answer my purpose to lay down, under a lease; the first 10 or 12 years it 
produces very little, after the first year or two has expired, till a bottom is formed. 

218. It would be sacrificing the land for 10 or 12 years ?—Yes. 

219. Therefore you are obliged to occupy the land in this way ?—Yes. 


220. How many pounds of wool do your sheep produce ?—The old sheep from 
seven to eight, and they are the long-woolled sheep; andthe younger sheep, of a 
year old, about five. 

221. How much a pound do you get ?—This year I sold it at 1s. 7d. a pound. 

222. Is it the same price for the older and the younger sheep ?—It is all 
sold together. 

223. Was that a higher price than the year before!—The year before it was 
sold at 1s. 6d., I think. 

224. Do you consider those high prices ?—Yes; three or four years before it 
was selling at 7d. and 8d. a pound. 

225. What rent can you afford to give for this land now ?—At the present 
prices it would not be worth any rent at all, if things were to go on as they are. 

226. It has been a losing concern to you for the last few years ?>—Yes, 
certainly, almost from the commencement of my having it, when the war ceased, 
almost immediately afterwards; I could not have farmed now if I had not farmed 
in those better days. 

227. You are melting down what you gathered at that time >—Yes. 

[The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


William Jacob, Esq., is called in, and Examined as follows : 
228. YOU are in the office of the Board of Trade? 


Returns. 

229. You have been so a good many years ?—About 14 or 15 years. 

230. You were for some time a practical farmer, were you not -—I was. 

231. You have not been a practical farmer for a great many years ?—No, 

232. From your situation of Comptroller of Corn Returns, can you form any 
opinion as to what is the present state of agriculture in this country ?—Certainly 
not from my official situation as Comptroller of Corn Returns ; but, having tra- 
velled about both in England and in foreign countries during the leisure that my 

office 


] am Comptroller of Corn 
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office sometimes affords me, I have paid particular attention to the state of agri- 
culture. . 

233. From such observations as you have had an opportunity of making, what 
do you consider the present state of the farmers in this country; are they ina 
thriving state, or otherwise ?—It is extremely difficult to look at such a number of 
people in the mass, and to give a definite or tolerably accurate description of 
the whole people in the mass. 

234. Have you any means of forming any opinion whether the quantity of corn 
grown in this country has increased or diminished ?—I apprehend the system of 
agriculture has very much improved within the last 20 years, and that on the 
same space of land a larger proportion is now grown than was 20 years ago, from 
such improved system of agriculture. 

235. Are there as many acres of land cultivated for wheat and corn now as 
there were five years ago ;—I cannot answer that question. 

236. Is it as well cultivated now as it was five years ago?—Supposing the 
number of acres to be the same, which I cannot ascertain, then I should say 
there was a larger quantity produced now than then; and I should perhaps say 
that the increase of population is very rapid ; but I believe the increased produc- 
tions of agriculture, especially of corn, have kept pace with it. 

237. That is your opinion r—It is. 

238. That is a mere opinion; you have no facts to go on?—There are no sta- 
tistical facts upon the subject; I wish there were. 

239. Is it your opinion that the quantity of corn grown in this country can 
with safety be reduced to any considerable extent !—Certainly not. 

240. Suppose it was diminished one-tenth, what would be the consequence ? 
—That we should pay to the foreigner double as much as we now pay to the 
English farmer. . 

241. Could we get it from abroad?—I do not believe we could. 

242. Do you mean to say you do not think there is corn enough to be sent 
from abroad -—There is corn enough, provided you will pay the price of it, but 
it must be drawn from such a distance, with land carriage, and a profit to those 
through whose hands it passed, that it would arrive here at a higher cost price, 
and would obtain a higher selling price than if it were grown at home. 

243. Can you form any opinion of the state of the harvest the last two years? 
—The reports are so very various, it is impossible for any human being to general- 
ize them. I judge, from the facts which I have investigated, that we have not, 
during a long average of years, produced wheat enough to feed our population 
by about 1,000,000 of quarters. 

244. That is your opinion ?—That is the fact, drawn from the importations from 
foreign ports. 

245. Do you think, with the quantity of corn which comes from Ireland, we 
cannot do entirely without foreign corn?—The quantity of wheat which comes 
from Ireland is very inconsiderable. 

246. What do you consider the quantity of corn which comes from Ireland ?-— 
Supposing we import 2,000,000 of quarters in the year, not above 200,000 come 
from Ireland. . 

247. Do you not know that in the year 1814, 814,000 quarters came from 
Ireland ?—I have not seen the account of that. 

248. Do you mean to say that much more corn cannot be imported from abroad 
than is now imported ?—Much more may be imported ; the quantity must depend 
entirely upon the price paid for it. 

249. Supposing it were necessary to import much more corn, would the price 
abroad be a great deal higher, in your opinion‘—Without stating opinions, I 
think I could say, that in every year when the demand in this country has been 
such that we have imported 1,000,000 quarters of corn, the corn in all foreign 
countries has risen at least 100 per cent. 

250. If that is the case, do you not think that the present restrictions on the 
importation of corn are of very little or no use?—That is matter of opinion ; I 
should rather say that I think them of very great use; I think that, by means of 
those restrictions, our farmers are induced to cultivate almost as much as will 
supply us, but if they were more deficient, we should then collect it from foreigners, 
but at a higher price than we can raise it. 

251. Supposing the restrictions to be taken from the corn, do you not think the 
price of corn, whether imported or grown in this country, would be much the 
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same ?—It would be nearly the same, and under the operation of the present law, 
it has been found that the variations of the seasons have effected variations in the 
price to a less extent than formerly. 

252. Is there an inclination lately to speculate in foreign or in English corn ?-— 
I cannot answer that question. 

253. You gave evidence upon that subject a few years ago -—-A few years ago 
I thought the state of the market was such that there was no disposition to specu- 
late in English corn ut that time. 

254. Do you think there is now?—I do not know; I rather think not, to any 
extent. : 

255. You think that they get more by speculating in foreign corn; that there is 
a chance of greater profit?—Yes, but of course the loss also may be greater. 

256. You consider speculation in foreign corn injurious to the agriculturist of 
this country >—Yes. 

257. Would not speculation in English corn be promoted by not allowing 
foreign corn to be warehoused in this country 2—I do not know how that would 
operate, but I think it would not be safe, considering the years of scarcity we 


sometimes have. 

258. Supposing it to be safe, would it not be greatly advantageous to the Eng- 
lish corn-grower, by directing the course of speculation to his corn rather than 
the foreign ?—Yes, and to the public also. 

259. Are you to be understood to say, that if foreign corn were allowed to. 
come in, it would raise the price of corn abroad a hundred-fold?—I do not say 
what would be the effect, but what has been the effect. 

260. To what time do you refer?—I forget the number of years now, but I 
published that in a volume of tracts on the subject, and showed what the effect 
each year was. ° 

261. Are you not aware that corn is almost a drug abroad now:—No; corn is 
certainly not a drug; wheat is. The inhabitants on the Continent eat scarcely 
any wheat. 

262. The houses are full of it?—I believe, they are not overloaded with the 
corn they mostly consume, which is rye; they were not five or six months ago, 
when I was in Germany and Switzerland. 

263. Are you not aware that there is a general complaint on the Continent of 
the low price of agricultural produce?—There is a complaint generally of low 
price every where. 

264. Are you not aware of the Report of the French Minister?—Yes. , 

265. Is there not a complaint also by the Dutch Minister-—Yes. 

266. Is the agricultural interest in France in any thing like the state the agri- 
cultural interest in England is?—I do not think they can be compared together ; 


they are in a different state of society. 


267. Is not the state of opulence and comfort of the farmer far greater in 
France than it is in England ?—TI have not seen very much of France lately, but 
I should say not; the farmers in France are to be compared to our little farmers, 
who are generally in a state of great distress, if they are bad farmers especially. 

268. Unless the system is altered, is it possible they can ever be in any other 
state?—I do not know. 

269. What is your opinion of the cause of the present low price of wheat >— 
There are several causes to be assigned for it; in the first place, in many parts of 
the kingdom the lower class of people have changed their food from wheat to 
potatoes, to a certain extent. 

270. Do you mean in England ?—Yes. 

271. You were examined before the Committee in the year 1833, and you 
then stated that you thought the consumption of wheat in this country was about 
13,000,000 of quarters ?—I think I did. 

272. It appears that in the period between 1821] and 1831 there was an increase 
of 3,000,000 in our population; taking it that there would be about 4,000,000 
increase since that time, there must be a much greater demand for and con- 
sumption of wheat than there was in 1821 ; therefore the increased demand would 
meet the increased amount which you state, supposing your opinion is correct as 
to the improvement of agriculture7—In my former answer I stated my opinion 
that the increase of population and the increase of the growth of corn upon the 
same portion of land had been going on together. 

273. The 
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273. The manufacturing interest has been now for some years ina state of 
comparative ease ?—I think so. 

274. Has that led to a greater consumption on the part of manufacturers of 
butchers’ meat ?—Certainly. 

275. Has that had any effect in reducing the consumption of wheat °—It is 
possible it may. 

276. Are you aware of the improved cultivation of wheat in any part of the 
country, particularly in the fen lands?—I have not turned my attention to that ; 
I am aware that there have been in some parts. 

277. When you take into consideration the vast increase of the manufacturing 
population, do you conceive there is a less consumption of wheat in the manu- 
facturing districts than there was five, ten, or twenty years agor—No; I do not 
believe there is a less consumption, but a less comparative consumption in pro- 
portion to the population. 

278. Do you not conceive that many of the population eat more wheaten bread 
than they used to do?—I think that they eat more potatoes. 

279. Do you think that there has been an increase in the consumption of 
wheaten bread among the agricultural population ?— I should think that there is, 
in proportion to their numbers, 

280. Are you aware that in many districts there used to be oats, or barley, or 
rye consumed to a much greater extent formerly, and that wheat has been substi- 
tuted —Yes; but that has ceased, to a great extent, particularly the eating of rye 
and barley bread, I believe entirely, in my time. I recollect when nothing else 
was eafen by the labourers but barley bread; now, in those parts of the country, 
they eat no barley bread. ; 

281. Is not a good deal of the bread called wheaten bread made of potato 
flour ‘—I believe that it is, and very good bread too. 

282. Do you remember when there was scarcely any thing but potatoes eaten 
in the west of England ?—No, I do not recollect their being so much eaten in 
the west of England as they have been of late, and on the noble Chairman’s estate 
in Dorsetshire there are more than ten times the potatoes grown now than 
formerly. 

283. What do you conceive to be the average consumption of wheat in the 
British islands?—I have looked at the subject ; formerly, five or six years ago, 
I calculated it was about six bushels per head for the population. 

284. What is your opinion of the average produce of wheat in the British 
islands >—It must be the quantity minus that quantity we have imported for any 
series of years. 

285. How much of that 1,000,000 do you reckon comes from the Continent of 
Europe ?—It is a very hard thing to carry figures in one’s head ; almost the whole 
of it comes from the Continent of Europe, for I believe our imports from Canada 
have been very insignificant ; the impression upon my mind is, that for a series 
of years we have not imported from Ireland as much as 200,000 quarters a year, 
on the average. 

286. Is there any year in which we have imported so little as 2,000,000 
quarters a year?—I have not looked at that lately, but I did some years ago, very 
accurately. I deducted what had been exported to Ireland; in some years I 
found there was a very large quantity sent from Ireland to England in the begin- 
ning of the year, and at the end of the year a larger quantity had been sent from 
England to Ireland. In the year 1817, though in the beginning of the year 
Treland sent wheat to England, in the latter end of the same year England sent 
more than that to Ireland. 

287. Did Ireland send, in the year 1817, one quarter of what she sends now? 
—I cannot recollect figures; I know that Ireland has been gradually increasing 
in her exportation. 

288. In the course of this winter has any quantity of wheat been sent from 
England to the United States?—I have not heard of any; I have seen in the 
papers that some flour has been sent, but I know nothing of it. 

289. You have travelled in most of the corn-growing countries of the Continent ? 
—I have. 

290. Willyou state to the Committee what is the relative quality of French as 
compared with English wheat, generally ; is it better or worse?—I think it is worse, 
generally ; it does not weigh so much as the English. 

291. Is the French bread, as it is commonly sold in Paris, as compared to the 
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London bread, better or worse >—It is inferior, the common bread ; but if we were 
there we should not eat the common bread ; we should have rolls, or something of 
that kind. : 

292. The common bread of Paris, as compared with the common bread of 
London, is inferior Certainly. 

293. Do you ever look at the returns constantly put into the public papers here, 
particularly the “ Times” newspaper, as to the relative prices in England and 
France of bread ?—Yes. 

294. Do you consider those statements erroneous ?—Very erroneous as to the 
relative goodness of English and French wheat ; for they say that French wheat 
is 20 per cent. better; the price is higher in France than in England, which 
cannot be denied ; they then assume to show that in England it is dearer; that 
French wheat is 20 per cent. superior in quality than English ; whereas the reverse 
is the fact. 

295. You consider those statements to be erroneous?—Yes, I do. 

296. In point of fact, how much higher is the price of wheat in France, caleu- 
lating the same quality of wheat, than it is in England?—I have this morning 
received the account of the markets in France for the preceding week ; I see it has 
risen there ; I think it is above 2s. a quarter higher, upon the average. 

297. Have you any materials in your office by which you could furnish the 
Committee with any thing of an estimate of the relative qualities and prices between 
the two countries ?—No, I think I could not find it in my office; but inquiries 
might be made among the importers, perhaps. p 

298. Can you state as to the averages in the two countries ; the average is taken 
by law in this country, and the average is taken by law in France, for the purpose 
of regulating the importation of corn; which is the fairest of the two ?—Ours is 
the most correct; it comes the nearest to the actual truth ; for in France they take 
the average of the markets, and add them together, the same as we unfortunately did, 
till the year 1821; therefore they do not give the average of quantities and prices 
according to the quantity ; but ina market where there are 1,000 quarters of corn 
sold it teils as much in their average as if there were 10,000. It will be recollected 
that some of the little counties in Wales, where scarcely 50 bushels of wheat were 
sold, used, before 1821, to bear the same proportion to the whole as the 100,000 
quarters sold in London; and in some such way as that the accounts are made up 
in France. They are correct as to the places, but not as to the general prices of the 
country. 

299. Have you not made some observations on the connexion between the prices 
at which the averages are published and the prices at which public contracts have 
been published in France ?—Yes, I have made examination into that matter ; the 
public contracts, if I do not mistake, have been by weight; the hectometre is to 
make so many killogrammes. 

300. Was not the result of that examination to satisfy you that the averages, as 
published by law, were rather below than above the real prices in the country ?— 
Yes, they were so. 

301. Does your observation as to the relative value of the wheat in the two 
countries apply generally to the two countries, or to particular districts ?>—To the 
whole of the country. 

302. There are particular districts in England where wheat fetches a considerably 
higher price ?—Yes, and in France also ; the variations of price in France are vastly 
greater than they are in England. I could, with a little trouble, have shown this, 
if I had been aware of the question, the contrast of the highest and the lowest 
prices ; I think, at Marseilles, wheat is near 100 per cent. higher than it is at 
Verdun or Metz. 

303. At the present moment, taking France and England as two countries, do 
you think that bread, supposing it of equal quality in both countries, is much 
cheaper in France than it is in England ?—It is cheaper in Paris than it is in 
London _ taking quality for quality, it is somewhat cheaper ; there are reasons for 
that ; first of all, the flour trade in London is a sort of monopoly. 

304. Is it not still more a monopoly in Paris ?—That is a monopoly of a different 
kind; the corporation of Paris, the municipality, have been bound to keep a 
certain quantity of corn always in store, and the public establishments also, the 
army and the hospitals, which is a very important feature in Paris, are bound to 
lay in astock at certain periods, and to have always that stock ; that influences the 
price of bread, and I have no doubt keeps it a little below ours. 

305. You 
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305. You stated that one ground for the low price of wheat at the present 
moment, in your opinion, was the increased cultivation of potatoes ; to what district 
in England do you particularly allude ?—That was one cause to which I referred ; 
I have observed that in every part of England. 

306. Do you mean among the farmers ?—Yes, in every part of the country. 

307. You are aware that the cultivation of potatoes requires a good deal of 
capital in the way of manure ?—Yes, but it does not require more capital than 
turnips or mangel-wurzel, for feeding cattle ; and, those cattle making dung, a larger 
quantity of wheat willbe grown upon each acre, which, I believe, is the case. 

308. What soils, do you say, are suitable to the growth of potatoes ?—Any 
tolerably loamy soil ; either clay loam or chalky loam, or sandy loam. 

309. You consider potatoes a very exhausting crop, do you not ?—I do not 
consider it so ; some persons do. 

310. That is the general opinion of people, is it not?—It is found in Ireland to 
be the reverse. 

311. You mentioned that there was a monopoly of the flour trade in London ; 
will you have the goodness to describe that?—It is a monopoly which the large 
millers create; the bakers are poor and the millers are rich, and they compel 
the poor bakers, by giving them credit, or something or other, to buy their flour 
of them. 

312. Is the mealing trade in few hands in London ?—Yes. 

313. You cannot state in how many hands ?—O no. 

314. It is in so few hands they can influence the price of the article they deal 
in ?—Yes. 

315- How comes it that this mealing trade is not influenced, like all other 
trades, by competition ?—In the first place, the few mill-streams there are in the 
vicinity of London, and the more valuable purposes to which those mill-streams 
can be put in manufactures, causes a scarcity. 

316. There can be no competition by one who has not got a grinding power ?— 
No, and a large grinding power. 

317. Are there no steam-mills for grinding corn near London ?—Yes, there are 
some ; one at Wandsworth. The man who built it had a single mill, in my 
memory ; he died a short time ago worth half a million of money; he hada 
small windmill when I first knew him. 

318. Do you suppose he made that money in the mealing trade ?—I suppose 
so. When I! was in Poland, ten years ago, one of his sons was there inquiring 
the price of wheat, and I believe buying it; at that time they must have been 
able to import. 

319. The averages of corn are made up from returns from certain towns in 
different parts of England; there are no averages taken from any of the towns in 
Ireland ?—No. 

320. Would not averages taken from the towns in Ireland, if they were in- 
cluded in the average return, show a very different rate of price ?—I do not 
know how that could be done; there was, in an Act of Parliament, passed, I 
think, in the year 1828, power given to the Board of Trade to establish 
inspectors of corn returns in towns, both in Ireland and Scotland ; but those 
were not to be placed in the averages; but they were merely experimental 
things; there were a number of them appointed in different parts of Ireland and 
in different parts of Scotland, and they made their returns. About five years 
ago, when Lord Auckland first came to the Board of Trade, he asked me whether 
there was any expense in my department that could be spared; I told him I 
thought those returns from Ireland and Scotland exhibited nothing; there was 
nothing to be gathered from them, and it cost some hundreds a year, and I 
thought that might be as well saved to the public, and they ceased. 

321. Was the whole expense 300/. or 400/. a year?—Yes, about that sum ; 
the returns were so very small in amount they produced no effect on English 
averages. 

322. Supposing the growth of corn to have very much increased of late in 
Ireland and Scotland, is it not very material we should have returns from those 
countries ?—I do not know what use it would be. 

323. If the prices of corn in Scotland and Ireland are considerably lower, 
would it not lower the average in this country ?—Perhaps it might, but the 
quantity brought to market is very small; if it is brought into the English 
market it comes into the averages. 
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324. That comes with all the expenses of carriage and so on?—Yes. 

5. How much a quarter does that make ?—I cannot tell ; it depends on the 
part of Ireland from which it comes. : 

326. If it came from the west of Ireland would it not be 5s. a quarter 2—]I 
think not ; it is 1s. or 1s, 6d. on oats, which is the principal thing. 

327. If the averages are taken at Bristol or Liverpool, it is with the addition of 
those charges, and not what the farmer gets for it?—Yes; but the object of the 
law, I apprehend, is, not to determine what the price is the farmer gets for it, 
but what the consumer pays for it. 

328. Then we might as well be governed by the London market ?—We take it 
from all the places where it is consumed. 

329. Taking the average as returned for England, and comparing them, what 
should you say is the average price of corn in London; is the average as 
collected by the existing law a fair average and a fair price ?—I have no doubt 
it is, as far as it is attainable ; you cannot enter more into particulars without 
cramping all the operations of trade. 

330. You have no reason to suppose that the mode prescribed by the Act of 
Parliament for taking the averages does not give, upon the whole, the fair price 
of corn?—I have no apprehension that it is not a fair price, as fair a price as can 
be obtained. 

331. Would it not be as well to ask the seller what he sold at as well as the 
buyer ?—No; I think that would not do at all, because, though the millers are 
not very good accountants, they are much better accountants than the little 
farmers. 

332. It is the interest of the millers to keep the average as low as they can ?— 
No; when they have a large stock of corn by them they wish to get up the 
price; as millers, in general, they have no interest in the question; and my 
returns are very numerous, coming from millers and brewers, and persons of 
that description; they would be ten times as numerous if they came from 
little farmers, every man who brought his two bushels or his sack upon his back, 
as they do in the Welch markets ; it would be a labour beyond any thing. 

333. Have you any reason to doubt that the farmers are as good accountants as 
the millers ?>—They are much worse book-keepers. 

334. You say you have no means of ascertaining the quantity of corn grown 
in this country, distinct from the quantity annually imported ?—By calculation of 
what each person eats, and adding to that the quantity annually imported. 

335. Have you any means, by such process, or any other, of showing the 
annual consumption for a certain number of years, reckoning backwards >— 
Only by referring to the imports and exports of corn, and seeing how much 
we have wanted to feed the population, dividing that by the number of years. 

336. Whatever alteration there may be in the population, you have no means 
of ascertaining it by any other means than that ?>—No. 

337. Would not the returns you have of sales enable you to do that ?>— 
No, I think not; every one of my clerks has been at work, with the assistance 
of extra clerks, in consequence of a motion made by Mr. Dillwyn in the 
See of Commons; and after six months’ hard labour it produces no result 
at all. 

338. Supposing you were to go back for 30 years, and to have no other 
means of judging of the quantity of corn that is consumed in this country 
except by the amount of importation, what would your conclusion be, when you 
take into your consideration the immense increase of population of this 
country ?—Supposing our soil feeds 13 or 15 millions of people as well as it 
formerly did 10 millions, our soil is so much more productive, minus the quantity 
we import from foreign countries ; I have no doubt our soil is more productive 
of food. 

339. We have had no importation from foreign countries within the last two 
years r—No. 

340. If the soil is more productive, and the consumption is increased, that 
increased production and consumption must show itself in the quantity of wheat 
sold in the different markets ?—No, it will not; for this simple reason :—there 
is an abstract of the paper I have mentioned as having taken so much labour, 
which has been printed, being laid before the House of Commons ; it will appear 
that in some markets, in some years, there have been three times as much sold 
as in another ; the quantity sold is no criterion for consumption ; when the trade 
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is brisk there is a great deal of speculation; a man will buy 500 quarters of Ww, Jacob, Esq. 
wheat one day ; if he can make 6d. the next he will sell it again; and so it ———q«— 
passes through the market again. 22 February 1836. 

341. If there is a high price, the supposition will be there is a much larger 
quantity of wheat-—No, it is not; the standard is fixed with reference to the 
highest and the lowest ; it is the comparison between the two which produces the 
greatest number of returns. 

342. Is there not the greatest speculation when the price is at the highest ?— 
No; there is a great deal of speculation as it rises and as it falls; they are 
anxious then to get rid of it, at any loss ; the speculator will buy it to keep it, in 
hopes that it will rise again. 

343. Although there may be a good deal of corn sold two or three times over, 
yet probably that upon the average of years would be pretty much the same; if 
the consumption of the country had increased one-tenth or one-fifth, or any 
certain amount, it must show itself in the increased quantity brought to market in 
the different markets >—I do not think any inference can be drawn from that. 

344. Your observation leads you to think that any calculation founded on that 
would not be accurate ?>—That it would not deserve any confidence at all. 

345. You say, that when prices are falling, people are glad to get rid of it at 
any price ?—Yes ; then there will be others who buy it with a view of holding it 
for a time. 

346. If there is a fall of price it will frequently fall rapidly ?—Yes. 

347- If there are none who want it for consumption in the market, it will fall 
very rapidly indeed ?—Yes; I believe imagination acts more upon the market of 
eorn than on any other market in the world. 

348. Supposing the English supply were not equal to the consumption, and 
there came in 1,000,000 quarters in the year, would not that knock down the 
market very much ?—Certainly ; it appears to me that the present Corn Law 
relieves us, as it supplies us at a time of scarcity at a cheaper rate than we could 
be supplied without it; but at the same time it prevents, in times of great abun- 
dance, the price going down so low as it would otherwise go. 

349. You say it would go down much lower than it ought to do if the market 
once feels a sort of panic?—Yes; and it is better for the public to pay a little 
more when it is very cheap, than a great deal more when it is very dear; I con- 
sider the present Corn Law not so much a protection to the farmer, though it is 
80, as it is a protection to the consumer. 

350. It keeps the prices at an equilibrium ?—Yes ; or as near at an equilibrium 
as they can be. 

351. Have you turned your attention to the question whether what is called 
the allotment system, the disposition to which has been increasing through the 
country, of increasing the cottage gardens every year, has had a tendency to throw 
agricultural labourers for their food more on garden produce, and less on bread ? 
—lIt may be so, and I suppose it is so, so far as I have seen it; but I have seen 
it so little, compared with the whole face of the land in the country, it is impos- 
sible to measure its extent. ; 

352- Do not you think the cottage system has induced the cottagers to be 
more in the habit of keeping pigs, or perhaps cows, than they used to be?—It 
may have done; but I have not had an opportunity of measuring the extent to 
which it has gone. 

[ The Witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Thursday next, Twelve o'clock, 


Die Jovis, 25° Februarii, 1836. 


The Lord WYNFORD 1n tHE Cuatr. 


John Rickman, Esq., is called in; and having been sworn, is Examined 
as follows : 


353. YOU made out a table, when the Reform Bill was before Parliament, of J. Richman, Esq. 
the population of this country, did you not >—1 am not certain it was at that time; 
there is in the preface to the population volumes a table of the population, divided 
into the agricultural and manufacturing classes. 
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354. You having distinguished the total number of families engaged in agri- 
culture, those in trade, and all other families, be so good as to state what you 
include in the class engaged in agriculture ?—It is not by any choice of mine that 
I include or exclude, but merely according to the answers of the overseers of the 
parishes. 

355. This was taken from the answers of the overseers of the parishes ?—The 
total is collected from the answers of the overseers of the several parishes. 

356. Do you recollect whom they described as agriculturists; what sort of 
persons ?—If we conceive an agricultural village, they would include every 
family, except probably the minister, the blacksmith, the shoemaker, the car- 
penter, and other such village occupations. 

357. Then, in a parish purely agricultural, the minister, the blacksmith, the 
shoemaker, the carpenter, and so on, are excluded from the total ?—Yes; those 
employed in trade would be placed in the second column. 

358. You would exclude from agriculture, even in an agricultural village, the 
mechanics employed by the agriculturists ?—Yes; 1 take the agriculturists to be 
the persons actually employed on the land as occupiers of the land, and the 
labourers under them; in the course of the inquiry many questions of this kind 
were asked of me, and so answered. 

359. Then the carpenter, the tailor, the shoemaker, and the wheelwright, and 
so on, are all included under the head of mechanics ’—Yes. 


360. What do you include under “ all other families ?’—It is impossible, in 
inquiries which attempt classification, 1o make a consistent total, unless there is 
a waste or negative column (so to speak) in which to enter all those who are not 
included in the attempted classification; if I am asked who the majority of such 
persons are, I believe them to be chiefly superannuated persons ; and in asking 
questions as to families, there are many individuals who have no families, such 
as old women in the Highlands, living in small black huts made of turf, living 
quite alone; and there are many similar cases in which an individual is 
unavoidably deemed to be a family. 

361. Supposing a beneficed clergyman residing in a country village, which 
class should you put him in?—He, that is, his family, would be put in the column 
of “ all other classes.” 

362. So would a landlord >—Yes. 

363. Where do you put the master tradesmen ?—As employed in trade. 

364. Every sort of mechanic is classed as employed in trade ?—Yes; the 
village shoemaker, and other artisans. 

365. Does that arrangement give any thing like an accurate idea of the families 
dependent on agriculture >—Not at all; if the investigation were to be pursued, 
such a computation would be a task of much labour; but it may be pursued as 
far as any person wishes to pursue it; for in the population volumes of 1831, at 
the end of every county, persons in retail trade or in handicraft are distinctly classed 
in a hundred classes or more; and where a large town exists, in two or three 
hundred classes; five or six hundred species of trade and handicraft are thus 
distinctly specified in the metropolis. All these are subdivisions of the column 
of those employed in retail trade or handicraft, as masters or workmen ; the total 
of such column being 404,000 persons upwards of 20 years of age. 


366. Is this page of the pamphlet now shown to you copied from the popula- 
tion volume ?—I have no doubt that is an extract from it. 

367. Do you consider the classification to be accurate >—I think it is sufficiently 
accurate for all general purposes ; not completely accurate, of course; but we 
may venture to suppose, that if one individual makes an error on one side, another 
makes an error on the other side; and therefore, taking it upon the whole, that it 
is sufficiently accurate for general purposes. 

368. In the comparative statement of the occupation of families in Great 
Britain in the years 1811, 1821 and 1831, it would appear that the proportion of 
persons employed in agriculture was in the proportion of 35 per cent. in 
1811, of 33 per cent. in 1821, and of 28 per cent. in 1831; is this extra- 
ordinary reduction in the apparent amount of persons employed in agricul- 
ture, in your opinion, real, or does it arise merely from a difference—from a 
different mode—of stating the several classes of the population >—I conceive it to 
arise entirely from a different manner of understanding the inquiry ; and this was 


caused by the collateral questions asked at the same time concerning persons 
upwards 
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upwards of 20 years of age, as is attempted to be explained in the preface 
to the population volume [pp. xi, xii.] at some length. 

369. Have you any reason, from any thing known to you, to believe that there 
is a real diminution of the number of persons employed in agriculture !—Certainly 
not; and I can point out, in corroboration of that opinion, the proportion of per- 
sons in trade, which lessened just as much, from 47 per cent. in 1821 to 42 in the 
year 1831; and I conceive, from the same cause, that the agricultural population 
has lessened, the surplus being thrown upon the class of “ other families.” 

370. Are clergymen and mechanics differently disposed of in the one calcula- 
tion and in the other ‘—I cannot answer that question briefly, and must refer to 
the before-mentioned preface. 

371. You having stated, that in parts of the country purely agricultural those 
persons who are not immediately employed in the cultivation of land are set 
down either under the head of manufacturers, or of others; is not, in truth, the 
whole of that population employed, if not in the actual cultivation of the land, 
still in the manufacture of such instruments of machinery as are necessary to the 
cultivation of land, or the supply of such wants as are felt by persons who culti- 
vate it? Taking, for instance, the county of Rutland, which may be said to be 
purely agricultural, should not you say that the whole of that population, in 
fairness, should be considered as a population devoted to and dependent on 
agriculture ‘—Yes, certainly ; and if the question be put in general terms, I will 
endeavour to answer it from a paper to that effect, prepared some years since, 
for some purpose which I have now forgotten. 

372. In what proportion was the population of Great Britain in the year 1831 
absolutely dependent upon agriculture, in the largest sense of the word ; upon the 
produce of land?—For the most satisfactory solution of this question it will be 
convenient to rely on the number of males 20 years of age, the per centage 
on which number cannot vary materially from that on the number of the fami- 
lies, or of the entire population. 

Then select the seven following counties, as being unquestionably dependent 
on agriculture, their market towns containing no manufacture, commerce, or 
other means of extraneous profit or expenditure. 


Total Males Of whom in the 

upwards of Twenty Three Agricultural 
Years of Age. Classes. 
1. Bedfordshire - = - = ~ - 22,571 13,392 
BEER Fees oho so 85,504 19,348 
3. Essex - - - - - - = 79,023 43,683 
4. Herefordshire - - - mn pa - 29,342 16,397 
5. Huntingdonshire - - = = = 13,001 7,221 
6. Rutland - - - - - - - 4,940 2,763 
7. Suffolk - - - - - - - 71,376 38,687 
255,757 141,491 

Add five other counties, after due 
deductions made, as follows : 

8. Cambridgeshire (the town of Cambridge) - 30,357 19,057 
9. Lincolnshire (Boston) Z = - = 76,983 45,063 
10. Norfolk (Norwich, Yarmouth and Lynn) - 72,299 44,629 
11. Oxfordshire (the city of Oxford) - - 33,232 18,393 
12. Sussex (Brighton and Hastings) - : - 54,955 30,408 
Totals - - 523,583 299,041 


The first seven counties propuce 80 per cent. additional to the three 
columns of actual agricultural population ; but, lest these should not be deemed 
of weight enough to establish the solution sought, five other counties have thus 
been added, which lessens, rather unfairly, the agricultural preponderance of 
population, because the cities of Norwich and Oxford, and the towns of Cam- 
bridge, Boston, Great Yarmouth, Lynn, Brighton and Hastings, contain a numerous 
market-town population, intermixed with their manufacturing, commercial and 
other peculiar population, not agricultural; and this is more than equivalent to 
the seafaring population of Harwich, in Essex, Ipswich, in Suffolk, and the expiring 
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domestic manufactures of lace in Bucks, and of gloves in Oxfordshire, which 
have not been deducted from the agricultural population of those three counties. 
Referring, therefore, to the foregoing totals of 12 counties— 
Actual Agricultural 
Agriculturists. Population. 
Say, If 299,000 produce 523,000, what is the per centage addition ? 
If 299,000: 100 :: 523,000 gives 174. 


Phecetore. add 74 per cent. Males Twenty Years of age. 
Further: The three columus of agricultural population eee 
in Great Britain stand thus: 887,167 
Total - - - 1,243,057 


Say, then, if 100 : 174 :: 1,243,057 gives 2,162,920 directly and indirectly 
dependent on agriculture:—and all the males 20 years of age in Great 
Britain being in number 3,944,000,—say further, if 3,944,000: 100 :: 2,162,920 
gives 55 per cent. on the entire population. 


Add to this 55 per cent. a proportion of the persons who do not indeed 
cultivate the land, but subsist on income derived from it in the form of rent, 
tithe and the like, assuming herein the following approximation :— 


The taxable amount (not the actual amount) of such rental, tithe and the 
like, was 44,000,000/. in the year 1814-15 (see Property Tax Account, printed 
26th February 1823);—and the vow actual amount at least equals the then 
taxable amount, although the publication of every deficiency and reduction of 
rent, and the non-publication of any increase, has led to much fallacy in com- 
paring the rental of 1815 with the present income derived from land. Such 
rental, &c., is therefore estimated at - = - - - £.44,000,000 

Deduct one-fifth (more accurately 19 per cent.), Peng 
the proportion of all real property occupied by the owner thereof 8.800.000 
(see Property Tax Account of 1820, p. 97 of Papers printed —_ aan > 
February 1813), already reckoned as an agricultural occupier 


Remains rental expended by non-agriculturists  - - - £.35,200,000 


Suppose, further, each individual in the family of those expending such rental 
to create an expenditure of 100/. per annum, and oné male of 20 years of 
age to be found among four persons; therefore divide 35,200,000/. by 4002, 
and the result is 88,000 such males; and as the expenditure of such families 
is not entirely among the artisans and tradesmen dependent on agriculture, it 
cannot produce less than 50 per cent. additional persons on that consideration :— 
and the agricultural population stands thus :— 


Males of 20 years, directly and indirectly employed in agriculture - 2,162,000 


Males of 20 years, subsisting on rental of land directly - - 88,000 
Males of 20 years, subsisting on rental of land indirectly - : 44,000 
Total: (v= =o yh SionaD 


And if the total of such males in Great Britain be in number 3,944,000, and 
those dependent on agriculture be 2,294,000, the solution of the question at issue 
(3,944,000 : 100 :: 2,294,000 gives 58) is, that so 58 per cent. or 3 per 
cent. additional to 55 percent. But this addition of 3 per cent. supposes all 
the proprietors of income arising from rent, tithe and the like, to be absentees 
from the 12 counties on which the first part of the calculation proceeds ; and 
in so far as this supposition is unfounded, the additional 3 per cent. disap- 
pears, and the population of Great Britain, dependent on agriculture for sub- 
sistence, is nearer to 55 than 58 per cent. 


373: It 
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373. It is the case on many large farms, that instead of employing the village 
blacksmith or carpenter, they keep a blacksmith and carpenter of their own to do 
that work 2—It is so on very large farms; I have known instances. 

374. Yet, according to your table, those would be included as manufacturers ? 
—J should rather call them artisans or persons employed in handicraft, who are 
distinguished from manufacturers in the return of 183], the manufacturer being 
deemed of a higher class; and upon inquiry, for accurate definition, the answer 
always was, that he only should be so called who did not usually sell to the 
immediate consumer. Hence it occurred unavoidably that persons in the same 
kind of business might be placed in a different column, according to the extent 
of their capital, and the consumption of their commodities in the same town, or 
exported for consumption elsewhere. 

375. In the population abstract you divide those employed in agriculture into 
three classes; be so good as to explain the use and result of such distinction ?— 
I deem that question to have been the most successful of any of the new ques- 
tions applicable to all males 20 years old; there being no uncertainty in the 
answers, except in the doubtful case of the son of a small occupier working on 
the land cultivated by his father; and the doubt was solved by recommending a 
distinction, as whether he did or did not receive wages, or some stated reward in 
money, beyond the actual cost of his maintenance? If he did not, his father was 
not deemed to employ a labourer, and was placed, accordingly, in the second class. 
This premised, I will take the liberty to read a paper prepared yesterday, in 
expectation that an explanation of the three agricultural columns might be 
required of me be this Committee. 


The number of males in Great Britain above 20 years old is 3,945,000, and 
of these are employed in agriculture 1,243,000, about 31 per cent., who are 
thus divided in classes :— 


Ist. Those who employ labourers are - . - 187,000 { percent) 15 
2d. Those who do not employ labourers -— - - 169,000 | othe ( 24 
3d. Labourers employed by the first class —- - 887,000 | chaser eae 

1,243,000 100 


The younger males in England between 15 and 20 years of age are as 998 
in 10,000; therefore, add to the above number of labourers in agriculture 
(10,000 : 988 :: 887,000) 87,600, and the number becomes 974,000 ; and with a 
very small proportion of boys under 15 years of age employed in agriculture (say 
36,000 of them) carries the number of agricultural labourers to 1,000,006, and 
the three classes of persons employed in agriculture become 14, 13, and 73 per 
cent. as compared with each other; all the occupiers to all the labourers, as 27 
to 73 per cent. If the labourers be taken at 1,000,000 (as herein proposed), 
occupiers of the first class (187,0G0) employ between five and six labourers 
each; more exactly, 10 of them employ 53 labourers. Between the two classes 
of occupiers the difference in proportion appears to be about 14 to 13, or 
15 to 14; but the variation from this proportion in different counties of England 
is not a little remarkable; in the manufacturing counties of Lancaster and the 
West-Riding, the second class (small occupiers) exceeds the first class as nine 
or ten to six or seven; in Derbyshire as four to three; in Nottinghamshire and 
Westmoreland in a small proportion; in al] the other counties the first class 
exceeds the second class ; in Essex as five to one; in Bucks nearly as much; in 
' Suffolk and Hertfordshire as four to one ; and the investigation might be carried 
further, with some advantage to those who are attentive to the national effect of 
such agricultural arrangement. 


376. Is that taken from the returns of 1831, or later returns ?—From the 
returns of 1831. 

377- How did you get at the materials for that return; did you obtain detailed 
returns from every parish ;—Yes, certainly, from every parish; and every town- 
ship or other division of a parish, where such a division exists. 

§ [The Witness is directed to withdraw. 
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Mr. William Bennett is called in; and Examined as follows : 


378. YOU are concerned in the cultivation of land ?—I am. 

379- How long have you been so ?—I was bred and borna farmer ; I have been 
employed on my own account as a farmer ever since the year 1813. 

380. In what part of the country do you live ?—I live now in Bedfordshire. 

381. How long have you lived in Bedfordshire ?—I was bred and born in 
Bedfordshire, but I commenced farming in Norfolk in 1813. 

382. What quantity of land do you occupy ?—I now occupy about 350 acres. 

383. Is that your own, or do you rent it p—I rent it. 

384. Of what does the land consist?—Three hundred acres of it is arable 
and. 

385. What is the state of the farming interest of those who cultivate arable land 
at this time, as far as you know ?—As it regards those upon arable land, I con- 
aed it to be in a state of extreme depression, but more especially on the strong 
ands. 

386. With respect to the strong lands, do you think, by any mode of culti- 
vation, however skilful, by any attention to economy, however strict, the tenant 
can make it answer at the present prices ?>—Most certainly not, at the present 

rices. 
387. Is it worse now than it was in the year 1833 ?—Decidedly worse. 

388. Prices are lower ?—They are. 

389. Are the expenses of cultivation as high now as they were in 1833 :—The 
expenses of cultivation, as it regards my own farm, vary nothing, except 1s. a 
week in the price of labour; 1s. a week to an able-bodied man is taken off since 
1833. 

390. What are the wages of labour now?—The wages of day labour now are 
Ss. a week, but most of our labourers have piece-work ; they earn about 9s. or 
10s. 

391. Is that price more than is sufficient to support a labourer and _his family ? 
—O dear no, | think not; the bare expenses of the labourer have not lowered, 
except in the article of bread food ; his rent and firing, and so on, are the same. 

392. Do you think you shall be able to continue to pay them that rate of wages 
if prices continue the same!—No; I see no chance of it. : 

393. Have rents been lowered inyour neighbourhood ?—I believe, in most 
instances, they have been lowered. 

394. Has your own been lowered !—The farm I at present occupy I have 
occupied four years, and took under a lease ; that has not been lowered. 

395. You took it at the low rent of the times?—I took it on a lease at the 
commencement of the year 1832. 

396. You took it, of course, at the rent of that time ’—Yes; I hired it, caleu- 
lating wheat at 64s. and barley at about 37s., the average price of 1831; indeed 
I think wheat was then making 66s. per quarter. 

397. Will it bear that rent 2—No, it will not. 

398. Must there be a considerable deduction from that rent?—Yes; I con- 
sider that there is a difference between the time I hired and the price of wheat 
and barley, in wheat and barley alone, nearly to the whole amount of my rental, | 
and I am prepared to prove it. 

399. You say there is a difference in the price of wheat and barley nearly to the 
whole amount of your rent?—Yes; upon my farm the difference in the value of 
my wheat and barley between the year 1835, which has just ended, and the 
year 1831, the year preceding my hiring, will amount to the whole rental of my 
land, taking the amount of- produce to be the same. 

400. Are the Committee to understand that you cannot afford to pay any rent 
at all for your wheat and barley land?—-1 mean to say, as far as those crops are 
concerned, I should be as well off to have paid the rent I contracted for as I 
should now to live rent-free; and I can prove that by figures, in the produce of 
my own farm. 

401. On wheat and barley land can you afford to pay any rent at all >—Not 
much on land of that quality. 

402. What is the quality of your land ?>—It is a chalk-bottomed soil. 

403. What is the rent ?—About 18s. an acre rent. 

404. Paying tithes?—We are subject to small tithes on a part of the farm, 
and free from great tithes altogether; 18s. 6d. being clear of tithes. 

405. That 
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405. That you cannot pay from your agricultural produce ?—No, 

406. What is to become of your poor if the land should be thrown into 
grass ?—Our land would not grass; it will grow more mutton and wool under 
present management than if attempted to be laid down to grass. 

407. If it could, must the poor be turned adrift?— Yes; and I employ gene- 
rally from 15 to 20 labourers, men and boys. 

408. Your sub-soil is chalk ; what is your surface ’—It partakes of it; but it 
is rather a convertible soil; it will move easily. 

409. Loamy soil ?—It can hardly be considered a loam; it is a mixed soil. 

410. Is it clay ?—No. 

411. What is the depth of your soil before you come to chalk ?—It varies 
much ; in some fields seven or eight inches ; some more, and some less, 

412. Do you break it up by the plough 2—No; I do not break up the chalk 
generally with the plough. 

413. Do you recollect the year 1823 ?—I do. 

414. Which is the worst year, 1823 or the present year 1836?—We con- 
sidered 1822 worse than 1823. 

415. Wheat was the lowest in 1823, was it not?—I think not; it was as low 
as 43s. in 1822. 

416. Was not it 40s. in 1823 ?—No, not according to the returns; it began 
to advance in 1823. 

417. One thousand eight hundred and twenty-two and 1823 were very bad 
years ?—Yes ; but wheat was not so low, nor any thing like it, in 1823 as in the 
last year. 

418. In what part of Bedfordshire do you live?—I live at Lucy farm, near 
Dunstable. 

419. Do you know whether rents about you have been lowered ?—I believe 
they have been. 

420. To a great extent?—They have been lowered very materially on the 
strong lands. I have five brothers who are farmers, and their rents are all 
lower than they were. 

421. Though their rents are lower, still can they go on on their present rent? 
—No, decidedly not; I know many farmers are sinking; very many I am 
acquainted with cannot possibly meet their engagements. 

422. Are the farmers in your country, notwithstanding these reductions of 
rent, in great distress ?—Yes, they are. I wish to make one exception; that on 
some of the better convertible lands the system that has been adopted of late 
years, of feeding sheep and cattle with oil-cake, and corn on the four-course 
system of husbandry, which has been adopted on the convertible soils, has so 
improved them that the farmers under those circumstances are much better 
able to stand the brunt, though they do not get a fair remuneration for their 
capital ; but rents have been paid largely from their improvements. 

423. Are you better off than you were in 1831 ?—No, by no means. 

424. Are you worse ?—Yes. 

425. Do you remember the year 1824 ?>—In 1824 and 1825 things mended, 
and we hoped we were getting into a healthy state. 

426. Do you remember the cavse ?—We generally attribute it to an issue of 
paper. Parliament agreed to issue one pound notes; for two or three years 
money was more plentiful. 

427. When money became more plentiful did prices rise ?>— Yes ; the improve- 
ment commenced in 1823. 

428. When those notes were called in did the prices fall again ?—Yes ; we 
began to get worse again in 1826, very much, and in 1827. 

429. Did you ever get better again after that ?—No; prices rather improved 
up to 1832, about 1830 and 1831 ; but we considered that owing to bad harvests 
in some parts of the country. 

430. Then the fall returned, and has continued ever since till now ?—Yes. 

431. To what do you attribute the present rise ?—I find it very difficult to 
account for the present rise; I have rather thought the circumstance of there 
being Committees of both Houses of Parliament agreed to, and the question 
of agriculture being to be considered, had some influence upon the markets. 

432. Do you know whether there have been any importations from Ireland 
iit year ?—I rather think that the importations from Ireland have been less 
this year. 
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433. You state generally that the improved agriculture in your neighbour- 
hood has made farms bear a better rent than they otherwise would bear ?—-Yes, I 
think the rent has been paid from the improvements of late. 

434. Then it is the fact that there has been a great improvement in agricul- 
ture ?—-An improvement on certain descriptions of land. The farmers have had 
to struggle with difficulties, and have looked round to endeavour to live, if pos- 
sible. That there has been-a great improvement on the convertible land I have 
no doubt. 

435. The distress of the farmer has forced him to great exertion for the 
improvement of his land ?—Yes; those that have the means of doing it. 

436. Looking to the general extent of your neighbourhood, should you say 
that the improvement is considerable within the last four or five years? 
—No, certainly not, on the clay lands; but on convertible soils there is 
improvement. ' 

437. Since when should you date that improvement?—Farmers who: have 
had the means have improved cultivation some years. There was an impetus 
given in 1825, when things got a little better; the farmers then found that stock 
paid them better, and when attempting to grow mutton and wool they have 
almost imperceptibly improved their land. 

438. Do youuse bone dust in your county ?—It is used partially, not much 
on light land. I use rape cake. 

439. The improvement is progressive up to the present time !— Not upon the 
poor land ; it is retrograding on the poor clay lands. 

440. Should you say that that improvement has gone to the extent of 
increasing the produce of corn in the district; is there more corn produced 
within the circle with which you are acquainted than there was ?—Upon the 
whole there is more. : 

441. The improved cultivation of the ground has given you an additional 
quantity of corn ?— Yes. 

442. Have you not, as far as wheat is concerned, also, had very good crops 
the last three or four years ?—-On some descriptions of land we have ; | do not 
consider, however, that the difference in the produce has at all made up to the 
farmer any thing like for the difference in price we have had. 

443. For how many years back do you consider that you have had a fulk 
average produce of wheat ?—I think the harvests of 1833 and 1834 were the 
greatest produce of wheat on our land; they were not wet summers, they were 
both dry summers, and we always find that they serve for the growth of wheat ; 
but I think, though we have more wheat stacks this year, that the produce is 
less this last year than either of those two years. 

444. The harvest does not yield well-—No; we donot get near so much out. 

445. Youare not asked as to the produce of your own or any particular farm ; 
but looking round your neighbourhood generally, should you say that the 
produce of wheat last year has been under what you would consider an average ? 
—J should think about equal to an average. 

446. So that, according to your experience, the last year would be about an 
average crop, and the two years preceding rather above an average crop ?—. 
Yes; I would not say greatly above it, but rather above an average crop. 

447. Is there a large stock of wheat with the farmers in the county now ?— 
Not with the farmers; the poor clay-land farmers have pretty much sent theirs 
to market; they were obliged to doso; the great bulk of it has gone to market, 

448. Should you say there was less in the farmers’ hands now than there was 
this time last year, or two years ago ?—I think thefe is rather less. 

449. Is your own farm cultivated on what you call the four-course system 1— 
Yes; I grow scarcely any corn but wheat and barley; I prefer the four-course 
system ; I fallow for turnips ; then we sow barley after turnips, and clover seeds ; 
after that wheat; that makes the four years. 

450. Your seeds are only one year down ‘—No. 

451. Do not you keep those seeds down two years in the poorer soils ?—No ; 
we find that we cannot grow wheat if we do; the four-course system will do 
better than the other; we are subject to great expenditure for artificial manure ; 
I lay out above 1002. a year on manures. 

452. What stock of sheep do you keep on your farm ?—When we have a 
good turnip year (but this year turnips have failed) we keep about 200 breeding 
ewes on 300 acres of land. 


453. The 
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453. The corn you grow is divided equally between wheat and barley ?—Yes. 

454. In making up your account, can you state what the money return for 
your farm consists of ; in what proportions it consists of barley, wheat, and of 
stock sold ?—No, I have not made that distinct calculation. 

455- You have stated the general depreciation of prices which has affected 
you; the price of barley is not lower than it was?—It is lower than when I 
entered, by 7s. a quarter, and indeed more than that; in the year 1831 the 
average price of barley was about 37s. 11d.; that was just at the time I entered 
in January 1832 wheat was 66s. a quarter; in 1831 the barley was 37s. and 
some odd pence, and last year’s barley pays only 305s., or barely 30s. 

456. This is a good year for barley !—A tolerably good year. 

457- Can you state at what you sold your own barley those different years >— 
Ihave not got that account with me. Many individuals are misled as to the 
price of barley now, there is so much difference between the fine kinds of barley 
and the common barley; though there is chevalier barley that makes in the 
market a good price, the average of the kingdom is not more than 27s. 8d. or 
28s.; a fortnight ago it was only 27s. 

458. You are speaking of the average as returned by the inspectors ?—Yes ; 
I believe the average of the county of Bedford was only 28s. a few weeks back, 
and it is not much more now. 

459. Can you state what you sold your own barley for, the average price ?— 
The average price of my own sale this year will be about 32s. for the bright 
barley, for mine is all chevalier barley, the whole of it; but that which is 
stained is much lower. 

460. Does the chevalier barley produce as good a crop as the common 
barley 2—We do not consider that it yields so large ; we get more weight per 
bushel, but fewer bushels. 

461. You do not recollect how you sold your own barley the year you took to 
your farm ?—No, I do not exactly. 

462. Do you think you sold it higher than 32s.?—I know it made more 
previous to 1832, when I commenced. I am speaking of the calculation that I 
as a farmer had a right to act upon in taking to the farm under the last legis- 
lative enactment relative to corn ; for the four years preceding wheat made an 
average of 64s. 3d. per quarter, and barley an average of 33s. 10d. per quarter, 
for the years 1828, 1829, 1830 and 1831. I take four years. If I take the 
price of one year only, the year 1831, admitting that we had the same quantity, 
I say there is the difference of the whole rent of my own farm. If I take four 
years there is still a ruinous difference. 

463. Admitting that the price of wheat is very much lower than when you 
took your farm, as far as barley is concerned, the present prices are not prices of 
which you would complain as being low ?—I should, inasmuch as they are less 
than J calculated on, or had a right to calculate on; there is a difference of 8s. 
a quarter even in barley from 1831 to 1835 inclusive. 

464. Do you mean to say that in these times you took your farm on a calcu- 
lation of getting 34s. a quarter for barley 2—I cannot conceive that the landlord 
and tenant can possibly go upon a fairer scale than taking the price of four 
years previous, and taking the present four years it makes a very material 
difference to me. 

465. Do you recollect what you sold your wool for last year ?—I am not sure 
whether I can speak with confidence to that. 

466. Is not wool now nearly double the price it was when you took your 
farm 7—No, nothing like double the price it was. 

467. What is the price of wool in your neighbourhood now ?—Some wool is 
worth two guineas per tod. 

468. Do you speak of hogget wool?—I am speaking of regular lots, mixed 
lots; we have not all hogget wool. I was with the greatest wool-buyer in 
Bedfordshire on Monday, with a seller of wool, and he offered him no more 
than 42s., taking ewes and hoggets together. 

469. Of what description of sheep ?—Long-woolled sheep. 

470. Are yours all long wool ?— Part long wool, and part short. 

471. How much does a fleece weigh, commonly, of your own ?—Some of mine 
are remarkably light; they are half-bred Norfolk, rather fine wool; they make 
very little in point of weight; Ihave had as many in half breeds as nine to 
a tod. 
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472. Yousay that at present the price given by the wool-staplers in Bedford- 
shire is about 42s. ?—Yes. 

473- Do you not remember prices in that county little exceeding one guinea 
or 25s.?—Yes, but that is farther back, about the year 1822, when agricultural 
produce was exceedingly depressed. 

474. You cannot state the prices of wool, from your own experience, in former 
years ?—No, I cannot; but I have no hesitation in admitting that the price 
ra ae is something better, and that in that department we have some 
relief. 

475. Has not the price of wool very considerably increased !—Yes, it may be 
perhaps improved, something like one-third, since the time I entered. . 

476. As to the price of your lambs; do you sell them ?—We feed part of them 
for the London market ; those which do not get fat I keep on and clip. 

477. You sell a certain number every year!—Yes. , 

478. How is the price you get for them now as compared with the period at 
which you took your farm?—I do not think that there is any improvement 
since that-time; | made quite as good of my fat lambs the first year as I do 
now; I think rather more money. 

479. You have nothing to complain of at present as to the price of stock, and 
as to the price of wool you are better off than you were; are the Committee to 
understand that the whole of your complaint applies to the present price of 
wheat ?—No; I consider that it applies to all grain; that all corn is lower than 
we can afford to grow it at, at the present rent and burthens which we have to 
sustain. 

480. Do you grow any beans?—I do not myself; there are a good many 
grown in Bedfordshire. 

_ 481. Are they now selling dearer or cheaper than formerly !—I believe there 
1s not much difference; the best beans will bring 4s. 6d. a bushel. 

482. Is not that a high price ?—No, certainly not. 

483. Is it not a high price compared with three or four years back ?—No, 
I think not; but it is easily to be accounted for, beans making a_ better 
price than common this year; from the great failure of turnips, farmers are 
confined to beans; we have no other means of keeping the sheep, in many 
instances. 

484. Are there beans in Bedfordshire selling at what are considered a high 
price ?—I do not consider it a high price at all. 

485. And you think not high as compared with three or four years back? - 
I think not. 2 

486. But not at prices which, applying merely to the article of beans, th 
farmer would complain of?—I think they are not remunerating prices, 
decidedly not; that is my conviction. They grow on strong land, land that is 
most heavy in the tillage, particularly so. I have been a strong-land farmer 12 
years, though I am not now. 

487. How are you as to poor-rates in your parish ?—In the poor-rates in my 
parish, I think there is a very trifling difference ; the new Poor Law has just 
come into operation, and, if any thing, they will be a trifle lower this year 
Whether that is to be attributed to the Poor Law, or to the great bulk of straw 
that was grown this year requiring more threshers a great deal, or to the con- 
venience of getting labour on the railroad, 1 cannot say; an immense number 
of our labourers are employed on the railway. I think the rates will be some- 
what lower. 

488. Generally speaking, your agricultural labourers have more easily found 
employment this year than last?—Yes, they have, within the last 12 months, 
since the railway has been preparing through Buckinghamshire. 

489. Can you state what your rates were?--My rates vary so much; my 
farm is situate in three parishes: one a pretty good parish, the parish of Luton ; 
another in the parish of Toddington, a very heavy parish; and another, the 
parish of Houghton Regis, rather a bad parish than not. 

490. Is there an improvement as to rates in all those parishes within the 
last year ?—I am hardly prepared to answer that ; I think there is improvement 
in general ; perhaps some little improvement in all of them. 

491. Your wages, you state, are reduced about a shilling a week ?—Yes. 


492. How many men do you employ, on an average ‘Labour isa very heavy 
outgoing 
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outgoing on my farm, and manure also ; we have from 15 to 20 men and boys, 
on an average. 

493. That makes from 15s. to 20s. a week difference in wages ?—No; for it 
will be fair to calculate only 6d. on the boys; it will make a difference, perhaps, 
of about 12s. 6d. per week; that is about the saving in point of wages. 

494. Is there a competition for farms?—Yes, | confess there has been, an 
still is, some competition for good farms. ' 

495. Asa farmer, how do you account for that?—I account for it because 
we increase, as well as all other classes of the community. It is well known that 
the education and habits of farmers are generally such, they are not disposed, 
and in many instances not fit, to go into other engagements in life for employ- 
ment; then it becomes a question with them whether they shall hire a farm, 
under the hope of better times, or emigrate to a foreign land. 

496. What would you consider a remunerating price, under the present rates, 
taxes and rents !/—I think that, under the present burthens that more par- 
ticularly press upon the land, wheat ought, on an average, not to be under 
8s. a bushel, or 64s. a quarter, and barley not under 5s. a bushel, or 40s. a 
quarter. 

497- You say under the present burthens ; what are the burthens which you 
consider press particularly on the agricultural interest >—As regards the local 
burthens, I consider that the assessment to the poor-rates is exceedingly unfair ; 
it presses very much upon the land, from the inequality of it; in my own parish 
I can prove there are gentlemen that return from 30,0001. to 40,0000. a year in 
manufactures that do not pay half so much to the poor-rates as I do on little more 
than 300 acres of land. 

498. Their stock in trade is not assessed ?—No. 

499- Do you mean manufactures within your parish ?—Yes. 

500. You say there is not so much corn now in the farmers’ hands; do you 
consider that they have been obliged to part with it ?—Yes. 

501. What has obliged them to part with it ?—I believe poverty has compelled 
the needy farmers, those that are the most distressed of them. 

502. Has not that affected the prices in the market, their being obliged to 
force the corn on the market, from their distress ?—I have no doubt of that. 

503. You have had some relief from wool, and also from the price of 
stock ; can you account for the price of wool getting up or keeping up, and also 
the price of stock ; is it from a permanent or a temporary cause ?—I find a diffi- 
culty in accounting for the improvement in the price of wool, except from 
the rot in sheep. As regards stock, I do not think there has been any 
improvement. : 

504. Has there not been a great rise in sheep?—There was last year, but 
they were lower in the autumn. 

505. Would that account for the improvement in the price of wool ?—It will, 
perhaps, in some measure. 

500. When the stock of sheep gets upon the land, will not that be improved? 
—It will, no doubt, in some measure. 

507. You have said that lately there have not been many poor out of 
employment, and that, you say, 1s accounted for by the railroads; does that 
affect all the parishes of which you have spoken ?—More or less it affects the 
whole county. 

508. How were your poor employed before these railroads began >—In many 
parishes we had 50 or 60 labourers out of work; in some I have known more 
than that. 

509. Were you relieved from this pressure on the poor-rate till the railroads 
began ?—Not materially, at all. 

510. Then, of course, there is reason to presume that when the railroads are 
finished or given up, there will be the same pressure again ?—I should say so, 
unless the poor are employed in other parts of the country, or agriculture is more 
prosperous. 

511. Have you any flax or hemp in your neighbourhood >—No. 

512. Your land is not strong enough for them 2—No. 

513. What, in your opinion, would be the effect of a repeal or diminution of 
the malt tax ?—I think the total repeal of it would be a very essential benefit to 
the agriculturists. 
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514. Do you think the benefit would extend beyond the farmers that merely 
grow barley ?—Yes; I think the wheat farmers would receive an equal benefit 
by giving a stimulus to the growth of barley on barley land; that would 
lessen the quantity of wheat grown; and I think the repeal of the malt tax 
would benefit the unkind barley lands more than the very fine barley lands. 

515. Are you acquainted with the chevalier barley ?— Yes. 

516. That will grow on any land ?—It will grow a better quality on all 
lands. 

517. Can that be used for purposes of malting ?—Yes ; it makes the very best 
malt. 

518. Do you think with this chevalier barley a sufficient quantity of barley 
might be obtained in this country for making any quantity of malt it may be 
desirable to make ?—Yes, I have no doubt of that. I conceive the clay lands, 
wherever they drain them, and grow tares upon them for sheep in the sum- 
mer season, that land will be so porous it would grow barley that would 
make good beer, and for all useful purposes, but not the fine quality to bear a 
tax. 

519. With respect to the chevalier barley there has not been sufficient time 
to try it whether it will fail in a wet season ?—It is supposed it will germinate 
sooner, and of course will be more difficult to harvest. 

520. You say you do not grow any flax or hemp in your county; if that was 
increased in the counties where it could be grown, would you not consider that 
that would relieve agriculture by taking off some of the land now used for wheat? 
—I am not sufficiently versed in that to speak to that question. On the subject 
of malt there is one observation I would beg to make, which is not generally 
taken into the calculation, and that is, as to the relief that farmers would derive 
from the repeal of the tax, that the consumption of malt for their cattle would 
be of incalculable benefit; I have no doubt it is the most fattening of any food 
we can give to cattle. 

521. If you could have it without duty?—Yes; I conceive that would 
render the importation of oil-cake quite unnecessary ; I should never think of 
spending money in oil-cake if I could have the benefit of making malt without 
duty. 

522. What do you consider the present average of beans in Bedfordshire ?>—I 
should say not above 4s. 3d. 

523. Are you aware that in the year 1832 the average price of barley was 
33s. 1d.2—Yes, it might be, but it will be impossible for us to calculate upon 
what it wasin any particular year; I speak of what it was in the year 1831; it 
will appear that in 1831, even the last week of 1831, or the first week in 1832, 
when [ hired my farm, it was higher. 

524. Is it not true that in the years 1828, 1829 and 1830 the price of barley 
was under 33s.; in 1828 it was 32s. 10d., in 1829, 32s. 6d., in 1830, 32s. 7d., 
although in 1831 it was 38s. ; should you have thought, as an agent managing 
a farm, that you should take the price in 1831 without reference to its having 
been so much lower in the three years preceding :—No, I consider it was fair to 
take the average of four years from the time of the Duke of Wellington’s Corn 
Bill, the last Corn Bill, and I made my calculations accordingly in taking my 
farm; something like 33s. a quarter, or rather above that, was the average of 
the kingdom. : 

525. Upon the whole, are the present prices of barley, prices of which the 
farmer has a reason to complain ?—Not so much as wheat, but still barley is not 
at a remunerating price; the last two years in our part of the country we were 
exceedingly dried up ; the barley was a very bad crop; I mean the harvest of 1833 
and 1834. I consider the present price to have been in consequence of the 
deficiency the two last years. 

526. Supposing you had known the present price of barley this year, would 
that have deterred you from taking your lease upon the terms you took it? ~ I 
certainly could not afford to have given so much money for it, according to the 
present price of barley. : 

527. Therefore when you took your farm you anticipated a better price for 
barley than it at present brings ?—Yes. 

528. Is not the wheat crop, generally considered, that to which the farmer most 
looks ?—-Yes; that is the staple article of the farmer, but more especially so upon 
clay-land farms. 

529. If 
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529. If wheat is depressed to the extent it is now, will good crops of other 
descriptions of corn make that up to the farmer?—No; but we have nothing 
else to make it up. 

p 30. What are the manufactures in your neighbourhood ?—Straw-plait ; no 
other. 

531. Do they employ many hands ?—They employ a great many women ; 
it has been very beneficial to the poor in our neighbourhood, all the southern 
side of Bedfordshire. 

532. Is the manufacture liable to much fluctuation in its employment of 
labour ?>—The farmers do not feel that so much ; the poor themselves feel it most, 
because it is women and children, and not agricultural labourers, who are 
employed in it. 

533- Do they do it to the extent of injuring your rates >—Yes ; whenever the 
trade is bad in the plait business it affects our poor-rates decidedly. 

534. In fact, the land is obliged to support the labour thrown back upon it by 
the manufacturer >—Almost entirely so. 

535- You said there were a great many labourers now employed on the rail- 
road; have you reason to know what price they get for being so employed 
on the rail road?—I should think they vary from about 2 s.3d.to 2s. 6d. a 
day. 

56: Yet a labourer employed in agriculture has only 8s. a week ?—No; but 
the railroad labourers have great outgoings out of those wages for beer and other 
expenses ; it would not answer their purpose to go from home if they could not 
get more than agricultural wages; and when I speak of 8s., it is the regular 
day’s pay in most parts of the country; but a great deal is done by piece-work, 
and the men earn about 10 s. 

537- When the railroads no longer employ those people, they will fall back, of 
course, on the parishes ?-—Yes. 

538. Then if it remains the case, unfortunately, that the farmers cannot 
employ them, they will fall back upon the parishes, and increase the poor’-rates ? 
—Of course they will. 

539. Can you state why the price of wheat suffered so much more depression 
than that of any other corn?—I think it is to be accounted for partly from this, 
that there have been two or three full years of wheat, and that the barley were 
not full years the two last years; I think that makes the difference; there has 
been a greater demand for barley than wheat ; upon that ground the stock of malt 
was cleared, while there was a quantity of wheat on hand. 

540. You attribute the high price of barley at present to the deficiency in the 
crop ?—I do not call the price of 28s. (the present average price) at all a 
high price; it would be reckoned low but for the extreme depression of wheat. 

541. Is there no other circumstance to which you can attribute the fall in the 
price of wheat ; nothing affecting the consumption of the poor, the use of pota- 
toes, for instance ?—Yes; I believe the growth of potatoes has increased very 
considerably, and that that has, imperceptibly, lessened the consumption of wheat. 

542. May it have affected the price ;—Yes, in some measure. 

543- Has it affected it to any great extent, in your opinion ?—I do not know 
that ; the manufacturers have been in very good circumstances; they consume a 
great deal of meat, and when they consume a great deal of meat they consume 
less bread; that is invariably the case. 

544. That may tend to keep up the price of meat?—Yes; but the present 
advance is more to be attributed to the failure of the turnip crop. 

545. Has the allotment system prevailed among you?—Yes; I have felt a 
great interest in that some years; I lived for 12 years under the late Mr. Foster, 
of Brickhill, who was a very worthy gentleman, and felt a great interest in the 
welfare of the poor. I let part of my farm out in cottage allotments to the poor, 
and it benefited them, I have no doubt; but while the Poor Law was in operation 
we could get no benefit in the parochial rate, for if we took any thing off from 
their parochial allowances, they would turn round and say, “It is no use my 
cultivating my garden if it is to be taken off in another shape;” but, I think, 
under the new system, it is most desirable that poor people should everywhere 
have a good extensive garden. 

540. In your opinion, has not the system of increasing the cottage garden a 
tendency to throw the agricultural labourer more on his garden produce for his 
food, and less on the consumption of bread ?—Some little. 
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547. You do not think to a great extent >—No, I think not. 

548. Is not the price of bread much higher than it ought to be, according to 
the price of corn >—We have thought it so. 

549. Can you account for that?—In many instances the poor have paid the 
bakers so badly, they have been obliged to charge a high price for their loss in 
debts where they have given them credit. 

550. Is there much fuelin Bedfordshire ?—No; fuel is an expensive article in 
the upper part of Bedfordshire. 

551. Have you been in the habit of selling to your labourers corn for their 
own consumption ?—It is not a general habit; we occasionally do it; we find, 
unfortunately, so many of the labourers who have got a debt standing at the 
bakers, that many of them cannot very well leave their old shops. 

552. Is it the baker or the miller they are more indebted to ?—More to the 
bakers than the millers. 

[The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Mr. John Thomas Twynam is called in; and Examined as follows : 
553. WHERE do you live ?—At Whitchurch, in Hampshire. 


554. Are you a farmer or a steward ?—I am a farmer. 

555. Are you steward for any one ?—No. 

550. What quantity of land do you occupy >—About 800 acres. 

557- Is that your own, or do you rent it’—Partly my own, and part I rent. 
558. What proportion do you rent ?—About 600 acres are my own; 200 acres 


559. How long have you been a farmer?—On my own account, about 10 


560. What situation were you in before ?—With my father, who had been a 
farmer for years previously to those 10 years. 

561. You have been yourself in the farming business all your life ?—I have 
been bred to it ever since I left school. 

562. What is the state of agriculture in that part of Hampshire ?—It is dis- 
tressed in some parts, but more in some parts than others. 

563. What parts are particularly distressed ?—The clayey soils and the land, 
I should observe, that is peculiarly adapted for the growth of wheat, more than 
the others. 

564. That is the strong clays ?—Yes. 

565. You say it is peculiarly distressed ; have not rents been lowered in your 
neighbourhood ? —Not permanently; there have been reductions at different rental 
days, but they have merely been acts of charity; they are merely gratuitous 
reductions, and have been invariably put on when wheat has risen; there have 
been reductions this year to a greater amount than previously. The greatest 
reduction has amounted to 15 per cent. at one time, upon the half year’s 
rental. 

566. Have other reductions been made upon that again, so as to bring it still 
lower ?>—No. 

567. The whole reduction has been 15 per cent. >—Yes. 

568. With that reduction, in your opinion, can the farmer go on to cultivate 
his land ?—I do not believe he can, even in Hampshire; and I am willing to 
confess that Hampshire is a favoured county. 

569. You think the situation of the farmer in Hampshire better than it is in 
other places —Yes, I do; in our part of Hampshire particularly. 

570. That is no great distance from Andover ?—No. 

571. You consider that it is more favourable to the farmer than in other 
parts of Hampshire ?—No, not than other parts of Hampshire, but other parts 
of England. 

572. In your former answer do you refer to the prices of wheat, or of corn 
generally 2—I confine myself to wheat; I think if wheat bore a remunerating 
price, all other produce would be satisfactory. 

573- Are the prices of other articles sufficient to compensate the farmer for 
his loss on the price of wheat ?—No. 

574. In what state are the poor ’—They are generally in employ. 

575. Have they been so continually ?—Since the year 1851. 

576. Were they in employ before 1831 ?—No, not so generally employed. 
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577. To what do you attribute their being better employed since 1831, than 
before that ?—One thousand eight hundred and thirty was the time of the riots. 
We came to an arrangement with the labourers in our neighbourhood, without 
any difficulty; then, when we found that the great cause of disturbance was 
the want of employ, we agreed voluntarily among ourselves to take each so 
many of the surplus labourers, and by that we set all to work who had nothing 
to do. 

578. Had the riots been occasioned bymen being out of employ ?—I fancied at 
that time that that was the case. 

579. Had you rick-burnings in your neighbourhood ?—Yes, we had a con- 
siderable number of fires. 

apo Did the rick-burnings and riots cease on the men being well employed ? 
—Yes. 

581. Can you afford, according to the present prices, to employ your labour- 
ers and pay them the same wages you are now paying ?—We make it our first 
object to pay them the amount we think them entitled to, to ensure them neces- 
saries and comforts ; but, certainly, we cannot afford to pay our rents or tithes 
and our labour at the present price for the produce of our farms. 

582. How much must your rent be reduced to enable you to pay the labour- 
ers ?— That is a question I scarcely can answer, perhaps, properly. Wheat being 
now 91. a load, we calculate in Hampshire a remunerating price would be 151., 
or 60s. a quarter. Ido not think wheat can be cultivated, even in Hampshire, 
under 15/. a load. 

583. Not at the present wages ?—No. 

584. What proportion do the wages on your farm bear to the rent ?—Nearly 
equal. 

: 585. Suppose you pay a pound an acre rent, you think the labour employed 
to cultivate that acre would cost about another pound ?—Yes, as near as 
possible. 

586. How is the price of stock ?—The price of stock is good. 

587. How do you account for the price of stock being good, while the price 
of wheat is so low ?—I attribute it entirely to the demand. 

588. By what has that demand been occasioned ?—By the greater consump- 
tion going on, in my opinion, in the kingdom, on account of the manufacturing 
prosperity. I consider that the manufacturing labourer, from the great wages 
he is now receiving in proportion to the agricultural labourer, is enabled to con- 
sume more than double the quantity of provisions. 

589. He eats more meat, and of course less bread ?—Yes. 

590. Is that equally advantageous to the farmer?—It would be; but for that 
prosperity we should be worse off than we are now. 

591. Supposing that prosperity to continue, will that enable you to employ 
the labourer ?-—No, unless the stock they consume should be raised still higher. 

592. Do youemploy as many labourers about a stock farm as you would about 
a farm that produces corn?—Not quite so great a proportion, certainly. 

593. If the price of wheat is so diminished that the farmer cannot grow wheat, 
but may remunerate himself by selling his stock at a fair price, still that will 
affect the state of the poor >—Yes. 

594. Do you know any thing further which you can state to the Committee, 
which will communicate any useful information on the subject of this inquiry ? 
—I have taken the liberty to put a few ideas of my own on paper, thinking 
the question would be put to me, what I considered to be the chief causes of 
agricultural distress. If I am asked what I considered the occasion of the 
depressed price of wheat, I should refer to the imports for the five years 
beginning with 1822 and ending with 1826, both inclusive, and to the imports 
for the five years beginning with 1827 and ending with 1831, in which I 
include the general imports from abroad and from the colonies and from 
Ireland. The increase of general imports during the last five years over the 
imports for the preceding five years are 11,998,246 quarters, two-thirds of which 
will be found of wheat, taking from 1826 to 1831. 

595. From whence do you take that From the “ Farmers’ Magazine.” 

596. That includes the whole import from the foreign colonies, the channel 
islands, and Ireland ?—Yes. 

597- What do you make the amount of imports the previous five years?—The 
first five years, 12,219,209; the second five years, 24,217,455; which two 
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periods will make an annual increase of 2,399,649. Igo on documents I have 
read in the books, which ought to be authentic, and I believe generally are. By 
areference to the monthly returns of the arrivals of wheat and flour in Mark-lane 
it will be found that the produce of wheat in England is also very much increased 
during the last five years, more particularly in the counties of Cambridge, Lin- 
coln, and the northern counties; I have not the document to show how much, 
but I recollect that the increase in the arrivals at Mark-lane is immense. I con- 
sider that the produce of the kingdom generally will be found to be greatly 
increased during the same period. 

598. What do you mean by the kingdom generally ?—England and Ireland ; 
and the whole extra supply derived from importations and home growth will be 
found for the last five years to exceed that of the first five years by two-fifths 
annually more than the supply amounted to in the previous five years. 

599. How do you proceed after 1831 ?—The accounts are not made up after 
1833. 

600. The quantity taken altogether of home growth and of importations is 
more than the kingdom consumes in the year?—No, not on the annual consump- 
tion; but I believe the annual consumption is generally estimated at twelve 
millions in England, so that it would not amount annually to twelve months’ 
consumption. 

601. Does what you estimate the produce of the kingdom, and the importa- 
tions, exceed the home consumption /—Yes, by two-fifths. 

602. Will an excess of two-fifths account for the depressed state of the market ? 
—I should think that, to a certain extent, on every principle of reason, it will. 

603. Do you often frequent the markets yourself?—I attend weekly ; some- 
times twice a week. 

604. When there is more corn in the market than you think the corn-buyers 
in your neighbourhood will require, does not corn fall?—Yes, certainly. 

605. You are bidding against each other, who can get rid of his corn first 7— 
Yes; the more is supplied the more rapidly it falls. 

606. Would a little increased quantity more than the demand, if it is continued 
for several weeks, depress the market in an increased ratio ?—Yes; because the 
dealers’ minds are operated on by the conviction that there isa great deal to come; 
or, in the absence of that, that there is none to come. 

607. Does not it operate also on the seller, being desirous to get rid of it? 
—Yes. ; 

608. What is the state of the farmers in your neighbourhood ?—I consider 
their capital very much diminished within the last 15 years. 

609. Can you give any opinion what the effect of the state of the farmers’ 
capital is upon the markets; are they obliged to bring their corn to market 
sooner, in consequence of distress >—That is generally the case in Hampshire; I 
should say the case of four-fifths of them. 

610. They are obliged to bring their corn to a falling market:—Yes; they are 
obliged to realize the money by selling it. 

611. Cannot they get accommodation from the country banks >—I think they » 
have got to the extent they can; there may be some capital left, but it is so far 
depressed that the whole security they have to give for money is given already. 
I think that a great deal of business is now carried on in borrowed capital. 

612. That you consider a cause of the depression of the prices ?—Not entirely ; 
that assists in keeping the prices down. 

613. Of course, if the farmer were in a condition to keep it back till he should 
think it prudent to sell, the prices would be more equipoised?—Yes; but then 
the knowledge that there is a certain quantity of wheat in the country, over and 
above the annual consumption, will keep the people who buy wheat from buying 
any large quantity. 

614. Do the corn-factors speculate in English corn now?—Within the last 
fortnight or three weeks they have done so, but before they did not at all. 

615. Do you know what corn they speculate in?—Wheat chiefly. 

616. What country corn ?—The speculation appears now to be directed towards 
English wheat. 

617. What has it been the last two or three years?—I do not think they have 
speculated much in foreign corn since 1833. 

618. Then they have not speculated at all?—I cannot give an opinion upon 
that. 
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619. Cannot you give an opinion upon it from what you have seen pass in the 
market ?—I have not seen a disposition to speculate till of late. 

620. Before this time, when have you observed it lately; how lately have 
you observed any disposition to speculate in English corn ?—I have net observed 
it till these two years, and then not to any great extent. 

621. Must it not be an injury to the English farmer?—Yes; I think the 
absence of speculation is. 

622. Your poor are well employed ?—Yes; they have been well employed 
since 1830. As another cause of the depreciation of wheat, I consider the very 
great increase in the culture of the potato. In the parish where I reside there 
is a population of about 1,500 souls; within my memory, perhaps 16 or 17 
years, the quantity of ground then planted in that parish might have been 
about three acres, the produce of which might have been about 300 sacks ; 
during the last three or four years the average quantity of ground planted has 
been about 20 acres; upon the same ratio of calculation the produce has been 
2,000 sacks. 

623. Do you think that potatoes are consumed there, or sent to market ?— A 
great many are consumed there; but a great quantity of them are made up in 
bread mixed with wheat flour, as I believe is almost invariably the custom in 
all the bakers’ shops, except those years in which potatoes are scarce, and it is 
not worth their while to do it. 

624. Generally speaking, do not the people eat more wheaten bread now than 
they did formerly ?—No, I think not, especially in the counties where the allot- 
ment system has been introduced ; and that I consider as one cause for reducing 
the price of wheat; though it has been very beneficial to the labourer, it 
certainly has had an effect in reducing the price of wheat, in my opinion. 

625. Is there any thing else which it occurs to you to state ?—No further than 
that I think the first great blow we received was on the change of currency, if 
we may judge from ettects; the first we felt of it was in 1822, from which we 
have never recovered ; all I judge from is the consequences; our produce fell, 
from 1819 to 1822, 100 per cent. suddenly. 

626. Did it rise afterwards?’—After two years, or not quite so much, 
there was a trifling improvement ; but it never attained to the height it was 
previously. 

627. When was that improvement ?—In the latter end of 1823. 

628. Did it fall off again ?—There has been a falling off, but I cannot charge 
my memory to the date. 

629. Has it ever got up since that?—No; it has been gradually getting down 
since the year 1831. i 

630. It is your opinion that something which took place respecting the cur- 
rency in the year 1822 is at the foundation of the difficulties which the farmers 
experience ?—I conceive it is, that so great a shock was then experienced by 
the agriculturists, they have never recovered it, by the sudden fall of their 
commodities, equal to 100 per cent. in the three years. 

631. Does that arise merely from the fact that, looking about you, you can 
assign no other reasonable cause, and therefore you conclude it must come from 
the currency ; or can you point out to the Committee in what way you conceive 
the currency has operated in that way 2—The way in which I conceive of it, 
speaking in general terms, was this, the withdrawal from the market of a vast 
deal of money in paper, which paper enabled, during previous years, speculators 
to come into the market, and there was consequently a demand, but this great 
amount of money being withdrawn, the means by which the speculators carried 
on their business was taken away, and the demand was affected by that. 

632. Are the Committee to understand that you do not ascribe this difficulty 
which the alteration of the currency brought upon you to the standard of cur- 
rency, but that you attribute it to the fact of country bankers having their small 
notes drawn in ?—] attribute it to the withdrawal of a vast deal of circulation, 
in consequence of which the means of purchasing were withdrawn from the 
people who bought our corn. 

633. You think that began to show itself in the year 1822 ?—It showed itself 
very decidedly then, not only in wheat but in every article of farm produce. 

634. One thousand eight hundred and twenty-two and 1823 were bad years ? 
—One thousand eight hundred and twenty-two and the early part of 1823; 
there was a slight improvement in the latter part of the year 1823. 
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35. Are you aware that from 1823 up to 1832 the prices were rather high ; 
that they were above that which you yourself name as being what you call a 
remunerating price for wheat, namely, 15 /. a load ?—During that period they 
were; but it must be recollected that most of the farmers had leases existing at 
that time, which were taken at the close of the war, when the Corn Bill was 
passed ; but that is almost beyond my recollection. I think there was a Corn 
Bill passed in 1815, which guaranteed that no importation of wheat should take 
place unless our prices exceeded 80s. a quarter ; so that if the wheat did rise 
to 15 Z. a load after the shock of 1822, and the great loss then experienced, the 
low price compared with our rents was the cause of a vast deal of capital being 
annihilated. 

636. Do you suppose that the rate at which you took your farms gave any 
guarantee of Parliament, or any promise of price, or had any effect on the 
market price of corn ?—We have taken many leases on the faith of Parliament, 
as we did in 1815 and 1816, on the faith of the Act which passed at that time, 
and which we had reason to suppose would be final. 

37. From 1825 to 1832, a period of seven years, we have had what you call 
remunerating prices, under a system of restricted issues; how do you account 
for the opinion you give, that the alteration of prices is owing to the state of 
the currency ‘—I believe I observed, in the first place, it was a very great 
shock we experienced in 1822, and which caused great difficulties. I do not 
think I intimated that prices did not recover in some measure without saying 
that a temporary issue of notes, which I think was four millions, had not some 
effect ; but [ admit that prices did after a time rally, and that the farmer was 
somewhat relieved; but it must be taken into consideration that in the period 
from 1825 to 1832, namely, in 1828, we had one of the most deficient harvests 
experienced since 1817. 

638. In what year, according to your notion of the operation of the currency 
upon your prices, do you consider that operation to have ceased; in what year 
did the effect of the circulation of small notes to which you have referred cease ? 
—The effect of the alteration of the currency has not ceased. 

639. Do you mean to say you are now under the operation of the existence 
of small notes ?—No. 

640. You state that the withdrawal of the small notes has been partly the 
cause of the distress ?—It has been the cause of diminishing, or rather annihi- 
lating, a great quantity of agricultural capital. 

641. When were those withdrawn in your district ?—In 1822. 

642. Have they ever re-appeared in your district ?-—No. 

643. You have had none of those small notes since 1822 ?— I do not think in 
Andover we have had any small notes out. 

644. Do you mean country bank notes or Bank of England notes ?—Country 
bank notes; I have seen Bank of England notes very often since that. 

645. In your district, Whitchurch, those country bank notes ceased to circu- 
late about the year 1822?—Yes. 

646. If from 1822 to 1832 you have had, upon the average, good remunerating 
prices for wheat, how do you reconcile that fact with the opinion that the 
depressed state of agriculture is owing to the cessation of the circulation ?—To this 
I must beg to be understood, when I allude to 15/. as being a remunerating 
price, to apply that to all contracts entered into since 1822; not to the con- 
tracts entered into before 1822. 

647. The contracts entered into can have no effect upon the price of wheat, 
can they; whether you have taken your farm at one price or another, can have 
no effect upon the price of produce ?—So far as regards a remunerating price, if 
I took my farm previously to 1822 at a great deal higher rent than | should 
now give, 15/. is not a remunerating price to me. 

648. May it not affect the question whether the price you get is a remune- 
rating price, though it may not affect the question what that price shall be ?— 
No; but I was asked how I could account for 15/. not being now a remunerat- 
ing price, admitting that 15/. was a remunerating price at that period. 

649. The question is, if from 1822 to 1832 prices have been by the returns 
above 60s. or 15/. a load, is not that a proof that the state of the currency of 
the country has not prevented a fair remunerating price for wheat during that 
period ?—I think one great thing to be taken into consideration is the year 1828, 
in which we sold wheat, solely owing to the deficient harvests, at from 204. 4 
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251. a load; I think the average was 66s., and in Hampshire our produce did 
not exceed three-fifths of the average. 

650. Would not that bring you to this conclusion, that the price of wheat was 
governed in that year by the fact of a deficient harvest, and that your price of wheat 
is now governed by two or three years of abundant harvest ?—To a great extent; 
for in the year 1828 the harvest was worse than in 1815, 1816, or 1817, or any 
year previous to the change of the currency; and, but for that change, instead 
of 66s. a quarter it would have averaged perhaps 100s., or more than that. 

651. Does not your notion of the operation of the currency relate to the 
farmer when he comes into the market finding a less facility for obtaining 
money for what he sells ?—Finding less buyers; that is, less means of buying. 

652. Supposing that to be the eftect of something which has taken place in the 
currency, how do you account for the circumstance that barley, that beans, that 
sheep stock, that wool and oats, in fact all other produce of the farm, should sell at 
what you admit to be reasonable prices, and that the wheat alone should be 
affected ; if the cause be something connected with the currency, would not that 
cause affect every article of produce in the same manner ?—I do not wish to be 
understood as attributing the whole effect to the currency, but a part; I believe 
I began by stating my opinion that a great deal is attributable to the quantity 
that came in; but I consider that barley, wool, sheep, beans and oats, for which 
there has been a much greater demand than for wheat, would have partaken of 
a still greater rise had Sir Robert Peel’s Bill not been passed. I cannot help 
thinking that the currency has in a great measure affected it. 

653. This detrimental effect of the currency has not gone the length of giv- 
ing unremunerating prices for any article but wheat ?—Wheat chiefly. 

654. The currency will certainly equally affect all articles, unless there is 
some countervailing cause >—Yes. 

655. Was there any countervailing cause which prevented the currency 
depressing the prices of other articles, though it did depress the price of wheat? 
—It did for a time; they were all depressed for a certain time. 

656. You have been asked about the year 1822; what was the price of wheat 
that year ?—I speak from Hampshire prices; it was from 285. to 36s. a quarter. 

657. Was that a remunerating price ?—By no means. 

658. That was the year when the country one-pound notes were called in ?— 
Yes. Perhaps I should observe, we had some of the produce of the previous 
harvest left, which was not of so good a quality ; but I think the average of 1822 
was not above 36s. 

659. You are speaking of the average of your own market ?—Within the 
circuit of 15 or 20 miles round. 

660. You say that wheat in that year was only 36s.; when did it rise again ? 
—I cannot speak to the exact time, but I think at the end of 1823. 

661. There were no country bank notes out then ?— None whatever. 

662. Was there a great plenty of money in the market at that time ?—I can- 
not speak to that decidedly. 

663. Though there were no country bank notes out, were not there one and 
two pound Bank of England notes out till 1829 ?—To the best of my recollec- 
tion there were. 

664. Since those have been withdrawn have the prices recovered ?—I think 
it will appear that they have gradually gone down from that time. 

665. Another circumstance which, in your opinion, has operated to produce 
the present very low prices, has been the increased importations from foreign 
countries and from Ireland, of which you have given your idea of the quanti- 
ties; are you aware of the great importations of wheat from abroad in the years 
1829, 1830 and 1831 ?—Yes. 

666. And that since that the quantities have been very inconsiderable ?—Yes, 
T am aware of that. 

667. As the foreign importations ended in 1831, and we are now in the year 
1836, should you, reconsidering that subject, ascribe the present low prices to 
the effect of any considerable foreign importation, leaving out Ireland ?—Yes ; 
so far as this, that the country was then filled with a quantity of wheat, which 
has been dealt out to our markets as it suited the convenience of purchasers ; we 
have in the mean time reaped three abundant harvests, the vast proportion of 
which would have been required for immediate consumption but for that wheat 
which came in in 1829, 1830 and 1831. 
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668. Are you not aware that the importation takes place in bond, and it is 
not taken out for consumption until it is actually wanted for consumption ?— 
Yes; but still I submit that the question is, whether it has been taken out for 
consumption or not. 

669. If it should turn out that since 1831 no considerable portion has been 
taken out for consumption, should you not from that infer that the foreign 
supply has not been the main cause of the depression of the present prices of 
wheat ?—If any material quantity has been taken out since 1830, taking the two 
years, not just one vear. 

670. In 1831, there was a million and a half?—I think the better way of 
getting at the facts, would be to take out the whole quantity taken out in the 
three years when the large importations arrived ; I think we have had an ample 
sufficiency of wheat since that, and a superabundance in 1833, 1834 and 1835, 
from our own growth. 

671. Supposing that we have had a superabundance of our own growth in 
those years, would not that sufficiently account for the prices:—I think not. 
Supposing that a great part of this foreign wheat was brought into the English 
market by degrees during that time, for a great deal of that might have con- 
stituted the superabundance, for that would have been consumed but for the 
foreign wheat which is now left over; if the foreign wheat had not been con- 
sumed in preference to it, 1 do not think we should have had that supera- 
bundance. 

672. You state yourself to farm about 800 acres of land; of what quality 2— 
The quality I hold myself is tolerably good. 

673. On chalk ?—-On a chalk sub-soil; what we call in Hampshire a good 
farm ; not capable of growing what many farms would, but a good stock farm. 

674. What is the value of the rent of land of that description in your neigh- 
bourhood -—The rent, separate from tithe, would be, perhaps, about 1/. an acre, 
which with tithe, would bring it to 25s. 

675. What is the general course of cultivation ?—The five-course system. 

676. You leave your seeds down two years!—Yes, before we break up for 
wheat ; I do myself, in consequence of my own farm being well situate for 
manure, adopt in some parts of it the four-field system ; but the general system 
in Hampshire, is the five-field system. 

677. You adopt the four-field system with your better lands, and the five-field 
system with the lands which are not equally good >—Yes; and there are others 
who do so too. 

678. Is the land in your neighbourhood improved ?—Yes, I think it is greatly 
improving, where there are any means left; we have made great improvements 
within the last five or six years. 

679. In what does the improvement consist ?—The encouragement given to 
breeding sheep; we are stocking our land harder on account of the great prices 
sheep bring. 

680. Should you say that the improvements in agriculture have led to a 
greater production of corn’—Yes, ona certain quantity of land; I should say 
more generally, taking the whole into account, of a greater average of corn. 

681. Taking your own farm, the quantity of corn you produce upon it has 
been rather increasing ?—Yes; I do not say my own farm has increased the 
quantity of wheat, but taking all corn together, we grow more on a certain num- 
ber of acres. 

682. Your wool is selling very well ?—Yes, at a satisfactory price. 

683. What is the price with you ?—Our wool has gone for the last year; but 
they varied from 35s. to 40s. a tod, from 15d. to 17 $d. 

684. That you can get for it?—I think I could get 17d. now. 

685. That is an improvement ?—Yes, so far it is. 

686. The price of your sheep is rather higher ?—It is very fair in Hampshire, 
as regards us, and I admit barley as well. 

687. What do you make your price of barley >—I beg to be understood, under 
leases taken of late years, the price of barley has varied from 28s. to 29s. 

688. That you consider a fair price ?—I do, provided we take our leases 
on the calculation of wheat at 151. per load, as the corresponding price to wheat 
at 15/. 

689. How is your rate of labour ?—We give 8s. per week. 

690. Have 
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Gao. Have you lately reduced to 8s.?—At Michaelmas last we reduced from 
9s. to 8s. 

691. How are your rates ?—They are lower than they were last year, but we 
were always pretty well situate as to rates; I do not think our saving this 
year, since the new Poor Law Bill has been in operation, will be above 6d. in 
the pound. 

692. What is your poor-rate !—Above 3s. in the pound, on the fair rack- 
rent. 

693. Are you in a union ?—Yes, we are. 

694. Is this the first year?—Yes; it began in June last. ¢ 

695. Is it liked by the farmers in your neighbourhood ?—It is liked by the 
farmers pretty generally; I think it will be found it will work very well in my 
neighbourhood ; but it all depends upon the quantity of labour to be obtained. 
This has been a particularly favourable year for bringing the Bill into operation. 

696. You say that you do not think it will make more than 6d. in the pound 
difference ; do not you consider that the first year you bring it into operation it is 
likely to be more expensive than in any future years’—It may be a little, but 
we shall have the same expenses to pay of officers. 

697. You have nothing to do with providing a poor-house ?—We had one 
poor-house and one assistant-overseer in our parish previously ; I speak of my 
own parish. I think the union will benefit more than 6d. in the pound ; per- 
haps 1s, 

698. If the benefit is 1s. on 3s., that is a third of the whole rate ?—Yes; but 
it must be taken into consideration that provisions have been much cheaper 
during a great part of the year than they have been for a long time past; and 
also the farmers have been compelled, on account of the bulk of straw they grew 
last year, to employ one man at least to 150 acres more than the usual quantity, 
to thresh out the corn; we do not use machines in our neighbourhood, unless 
on pressing occasions. 

699. Is there much corn in hand in the hands of the farmer ?—Yes; they 
have been threshing every thing they had, rather than thresh the wheat. The 
quantity of wheat is rather greater in stock than I have known it for many 
years. 

700. The prices have improved ?—Yes, to the extent of 15 per cent. 

70t. What do you call them now?—I should say the average price of wheat 
of fine quality in our country would be 42s., at Andover and Newbury 
markets. 

702. Do you pay tithes in your parish ?—Yes, under composition. 

703. When was that composition made?—It was made about four years 
since. 

704. How do you consider it with reference to the present value ?—I certainly 
consider it higher than we fairly ought to pay; it is higher than the present 
value of the tithes. 

705. Do you mean to say, if the tithes were strictly valued ?—I do not mean 
to say it would not amount to the sum, taking the gross value, but taking the 
expenses of threshing and going to market it would not amount to the sum. 

706. You had rather pay your present composition ?—We had rather pay our 
tithes, on account of the trouble; we shall prefer paying our present amount of 
tithes to having them taken ; but the proprietor, if he did take, would not get so 
much, on account of the expenses. 

707. Supposing there was no corn introduced from foreign parts in 1834, but 
$14,000 quarters introduced from Ireland, and a considerable quantity from the 
channel islands, making that introduced something above 1,000,000 quarters ; 
adding that to an abundant produce in England, would that depress the prices ? 
—I think it would, to a certain extent. ; 

708. Would that amount to a depression equal to that which you find ?—I 
think not. 

709. You say the prices of barley and some other articles are good; is the 
price of barley sufficiently high to compensate you for the loss on the wheat? 
—By no means; my own farm would bea very good exemplification of that. 

710. You say you have reduced your wages from 9s. a week to 8s.; can you 
— the present wages at those prices?—Certainly not, without loss of 
capital. 


711. You say the Poor Law has done good, and will do good if work can be- 
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found; was not the great complaint of the expense of the Poor Law the poor 
pm out of employment ?—Yes, it was, at one time. 

. Has the Poor Law done any thing to remedy that ?—I think it has, because 
eile have been driven to such extremities, that if there was work to be had 
they sash take it at any price. 

It is the pressure on the poor which has accomplished the object -—Yes, 
no ae its so far as it made them seek after work, which they did not under the 
old law. 

714. Can any thing relieve you w ithout raising the price of produce, though 
the poor may be’ employ ed ?—Nothing for a permanency, unless our outgoings are 

vastly reduced. 

715. Are you of opinion that the poor w ould be all employed if thera were 
remunerating prices for agriculture ? 2 
they would. 

716. When they were out of employment was that occasioned by the farmers 
not being-able to pay them their wages ?—I think so. 

plizs How should you estimate the last crop of wheat ; very much above the 
average 2— We have not threshed enough of it at present to determine ; but from 
what we have threshed I should say not so much above the average as was at first 
expected ; it is above the average. Ours isa light soil, and ‘aflected by dry 
summers ; the produce will not correspond in the case of the produce of heavy 
wet lands. 

718. What should you say of the year 1834 ?—I should say it was a better 
average in Hampshire than the year 1835. 

719. Therefore 1834 was a very good year ?—Yes, for the produce. 

720. One thousand eight hundred and thirty-three ?— One thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-three \ was about the average. 

721. One thousand eight hundred and thirty-two 2—One thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-two was not quite so good ; but we have nothing to complain 
materially of the average of wheat since 1828. 

722. Do you recollect so many years of good wheat coming together ?7—No, 
never since I was a child. I have noticed the seasons, my father being a farmer 
before me; I never recollect such a succession of seasons, nor any thing 
like it. Zz 

723. You said that you thought that the men not being employed was owing 
to the farmers not being able to pay them; do not you think that the new Poor 
Law has made labourers i in your parish or your neighbourhood seek for work who 
might have got work before if they had been obliged to do it?In some in- 
stances, I believe. 

724. Toa considerable extents? Not in my parish to a considerable extent ; 
since the union there are cases where there were people thrown on the parishes 
previously, who have been driven by the working of the new Poor Law Bill to 
seek work on their own account; but 1 think if we had not the railroads and 
other works going on that we should still have many deserving people in the 
country generally : out of employment who are willing to work. 

725. Do not you think you will be better under ‘the new Poor Law than you 
were before, as to work; not public works ?—I cannot say that I have that 
opinion, in the absence of public works. 

726. What railway have you near you ?—The Southampton ; it comes within 
five miles of us ; they are at work on that. 

727. Have they been at work in that neighbourhood as much since last year 
as the year before ?—They are at the present moment; but I do not think they 
have been very busily employed upon it till within the last month again. 

728. Do you think the passing of the Great Western Railway Bill affected 
inate works ?—There was a sort of suspension of operations, from some cause; | 
cannot say from what. 

729. Do you know when that took place ?—I think some time about last 
November. 

730. The Committee are to understand that the poor in your neighbourhood 
have not had the benefit of the Southampton railway during the last winter ?— 
No, certainly not; but they had previously, in the autumn. 

731. Do not you consider that that part of the alteration of the poor laws 
which takes away the settlement on hiring has operated very beneficially on the 

> country ? 
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country ?—I think that a very beneficial clause ; one of the best that could be 
effected. 

732. And that it does promote the circulation of labour in the country ?— 
Yes; and that when a man has a place he endeavours to keep it; because, under 
the old law, the man knew at the beginning of his contract that at the end of his 
year he must leave it, and he was careless. 

=33. You are not now deterred from taking a good labourer and an indus- 
trious man by the fear of settling him on the parish ?—No. 

734. You have not felt the effect of labourers being returned on your parish 
that have been working their lives out in manufacturing towns ?—No ; nor have 
we a great surplus in our neighbourhood. 

735. You found that when you came to divide them among you, you had in 
reality not much more labour than you wanted :—Not in our neighbourhood. 

730. In the active portion of the year you have abundant employ for your 
hands 2—Yes, during the summer six months. 

737. Your parish charge for labour is mainly for want of employment during 
the dead season of persons that work during the active season !/—The main con- 
stant charge upon us is for the old people. 


[ The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till To-morrow, One o'clock. 


Die Veneris, 26° Februarv, 1836. 


The Lord WYNFORD rn tue Cuarr. 


Mr. John Mockett Cramp is called in ; and Examined as follows. 


qa YOU occupy land in the parish of St. Peter’s in the Isle of Thanet ? 
—I do. a 

739. What quantity of land do you occupy ?—One hundred and twenty acres. 

740. Is yours arable land ?—Arable land entirely. 

_ 741. What is the state of farming in that county ; can a farmer at the present 
prices farm to advantage, or any thing like it ?—Certainly not. 

742. You are quite sure of that?—Yes. 

743. Have you examined into the matter ?—I have; and my father is a pro- 
prietor and cultivates his own land, about 130 acres. Tam acquainted with his 
affairs as well as my own; I am also chairman of the board of guardians of the 
Isle of Thanet Union, under the new Poor Law Act. 

744. What do you consider the present prices :—The average price of wheat 
for the six months now ending has been 38s. 

745. What is the lowest price at which you think a farmer can cultivate with 
advantage at the present rates ?—We have been always accustomed among us to 
say that we cannot remunerate ourselves at less than 60s. for wheat, and other 
grain in proportion. : 

746. Is that according to the present expenses ?—Yes 

747. What are your wages ?—We give our able-bodied men from 10s. to 12s. 
a week. 

748. Can you sustain that rate of wages if these prices continue the same ?— 
Certainly not. 

749. What will be the effect of lowering the wages?—-Other things must 
lower in proportion, or the poor will not be able to maintain themselves; for 
stance, cottage rents. 

750. In what state are your poor ?—They are ina better state than they are in 
many districts of the kingdom ; their wages are higher. 

751. Have you been over-burdened by surplus population ‘/—Not to a great 
extent. 

752. Have you many beer-shops in your neighbourhood ‘—I am very sorry 
to say we have. 
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753. What is the effect of the beer-shops?—They have a very demoralizing 
effect. 

754. Are your poor contented at this time, or otherwise ?—-'That is a question 
that cannot be answered generally ; some are, and some are not. 

755- You have had no fires there, have you !—The only instance of fire for 
the last year or two was a mill destroyed last week. : 

7560. Was that by accident ?—I fear not, for it belonged to a gentleman who 
could not be supposed to be obnoxious to any man. 

757. The prices, except of wheat, are not very low 2—No, but they are lower 
than when | took the farm I occupy. 

758. Are the prices of other articles such as to remunerate you for the low 
price of wheat ?—No, they are not. 

759. How is stock selling ?—I have nothing to do with sheep. 

760. Have you sheep?—No; very few farmers in our neighbourhood have 
sheep. 

nef What is the food of the people chiefly ; bread or potatoes ?—Chiefly bread. 

762. Have there been many garden allotments in your neighbourhood ? —No; 
many of the cottages have land belonging to them, but I do not know an instance 
in the Isle of Thanet of allotment. 

763. Has the cultivation of potatoes increased in the Isle of Thanet within the 
last few years ?—The growth of potatoes has diminished. ; 

764. How long should you say?—Particularly within the last two or three 
years, on account of the deficiency of crops. Our seasons have been very dry ; 
in fact, we have not made half a crop of potatoes. 

765. There is a less breadth of land sown with potatoes now than formerly ? 
—Yes. 

766. It cannot be the potatoes which have depressed the price of wheat ? —No. 


[The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Mr. John Joseph Alinatt is called in; and Examined as follows. 


767. WHERE do you reside?—I live in Berkshire, in the town of Wal- 
lingford. 

768. Do you occupy any land ?—I do not now; I have occupied land, but 
not for the last few years. 

769. How are you connected with land ?—Latterly I have commenced busi- 
ness as a land surveyor and agent, but I have not yet. had an extensive experi- 
ence in that business, having so recently commenced; but I live upon a farm 
which my father occupies, and have been in the constant habit of attending to 
agricultural pursuits for the last 20 years. 

770. What is the state of agriculture in your county ?—The state of the 
farmers is exceedingly depressed at the present time. I know that, because I 
have an extensive acquaintance with farmers, and from the circumstance of 
attending the markets always to sell corn and transact other business for my 
father. I have done so for the last 20 years, and am connected in that manner 
with the farmers, and therefore enabled to speak confidently of their condition. 

771. From your connexion with the farmers, are they in a depressed state, or 
are they flourishing ?-- Decidedly distressed, and so badly so, that I know per- 
fectly well that taking them as a body they cannot exist from the profits of their 
farms, or perform their engagements to their landlords and other creditors. 

772. What do you mean by “taking them asa body”?—I mean taking them as 
a class engaged in a particular branch of business; and that those who ought 
to live by agriculture cannot make a profit on their farms, and consequently 
they are in a very distressed situation. 

773. How long have they been in that state?—I should say it has been 
gradually getting towards that state, at all events, for the last 10 years; that I 
can prove by a table I have taken from the accounts of a farm. I have examined 
the book from which it has been extracted. 

774. From what book ?—From this account book. I should premise, these 
accounts and papers have been entrusted to me in confidence, and the parties 
would not wish to have their names made public. 

775. Do you know the facts contained in that statement; do you know that 
the books are correct ?—I know the farm occupied by the party who kept this 

account ; 
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account; I know that his manner of keeping accounts is exceedingly clear and 
explicit ; and I have been through the account. 

776. Are you able to form an opinion as to the information contained in it ? 
—So much so, that I have myself sold almost every article introduced into this 
account. The proceeds of the farm have passed through my hands, but I did 
not keep the account. 

777. According to your memory, having acted in the sale of the produce of 
this farm, are you satisfied that this account is correct ?—I am positive it is; 
very few farmers keep a correct account, but this I believe to be a perfectly 
correct account. 


[The same is delivered in, and read, and is as follows :| 
STATEMENT, extracted from a correct Account, exhibiting the annual Gain or Loss, for 


Ten Years, ending September 1835, upon a Farm of 163 acres, 34 acres of which are 
meadow or pasture land ; the arable land of superior quality for corn, and generally 
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26 February 1836. 
‘ 


excellent stock land ; near a market town ; fully stocked with sheep and cows, and highly . 


cultivated and productive. 


Annual rent 263/., being just over 32s. 3 d. per acre; titheable, a composition amounting 
to 8s. 10d. per acre for great and small tithes having been usually paid by the tenant ; 
poor-rates, 7s. 6d. per acre. 


N B. In the following Table four per cent. interest is allowed for capital employed, 
which is taken at 1,5002. and 15/. per annum for casualties, wear and tear of 
stock,and other contingencies. Both these items are supposed to be considerably 
under their real amount and value. 


STATEMENT. 


From Septembe : 
Sa Average Price of Whieat. Profit. 


to September. Loss. 
$3). si) Oye Lon tsed: 
1825 to 1826 68 —- per Quarter 87. 311 = 
1826 to 1827 58 4 _ LOWE — 
1827 to 1828 86 9 — 191 6 5 = 
1828 to 1829 76 - _ - eee PS ib 
1829 to 1830 74 4 _ - - - 15 3 83 
1830 to 1831 69 - — 115 13 93 — \ 
1831 to 1832 62 6 — BLM “37 as 
1832 to 1833 [55 4 — “hun aby his 154 5 10 
1833 to 1834 5l - — - - - 138 14 9 
1834 to 1835 40 — _ - - - 166 5 6 
Gross Amount of Profit during 
Ten Years - A s} C é 135 19 9 
SIZ 433 Eph; 61S, 13) 14 


It must be remarked, that the quantity of wheat sold last year included 66 qrs. 4 bush. of 
wheat of the preceding year’s growth, which averaged 49s. 9d. per qr., and amounted 
to 105/. 8s. 43d.; but, inclusive of this, the average price during the year was only 4os. 
per quarter, and the loss upon the year’s account, as appears by the Table, was 1667. 5s. 6d. 
None of last year’s wheat or other corn was kept over to be brought into this year’s 
account, except 26} quarters of wheat, which produced 43/. 13s.; so that the difference 
between the two sums of 165 /. 8 s.43 d. and 43 /. 13 s., viz. 121 U. 15s. 43 d., being added to 
the amount of loss above stated, the actual loss upon the last year’s account was 
2881. —s. 10} d.; being 251. -s. 103 d. more than the rent. 

The average loss per annum for the last three years, 153 /. 2s. —}d. 

The whole of the above and following calculations have been prepared with considerable 
attention, and from authentic documents. 

25th February 1836. John Jost Allnatt. 


778. What do you mean by casualties ?—Accidental losses ; depreciation in 
the dead stock as well as the live stock, and which is very considerable. 

779- 1s the farm referred to well managed ?—Exceedingly well. 

780. Could it be better managed ?—I think it is impossible for a farm to be 
in a higher state of cultivation. 
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781. Is there sufficient capital employed upon it ?—Yes, for the person is not 
at all dependent upon the farm; and the produce, in my opinion, exceeds any 
thing I have ever seen from so small a farm. 


782. How do you account for the loss being so great in some years when the 
corn was so high ?—In some of these years corn has been kept over till the 
next year. 


783. Look to the year when you state that corn was so high, and when you 
state there was a considerable rise 2—I attribute that, in a great measure, to the 
corn being kept over; there was a large produce of corn, and it was customary 
to keep two or three ricks to sell at the next harvest, or just after the next har- 
vest ; or that there was a shorter crop of barley that year. 


784. It does not appear what was the quantity of corn sold each year ?—No. 
I have not had time to complete the Table in that particular ; all the proceeds 
of the farm are however included in my abstract. 

785. What was the average amount of labour each year?—Last year the 
labour was 430/. 15s. 

786. That is double the rent !—Nearly so, the labour is high in the parish, for 
this reason; it is a parish principally of land, there are but few houses to be 
rated, and we found that unless we employed the labourers they came on the 
poor-rates and were paid for idleness; and if they are employed in the farm 
we have as a set-off the increased produce; but the labour is certainly high in 
proportion to other farms. 

787. What are the poor-rates?—The poor-rates on the parish amount to 6s. 
an acre. 

788. You state them at 7s. 6d. for this farm?—Yes; part of this farm is in a 
neighbouring parish which is within the town, and the town itself is rated much 
higher, and the rates come much oftener than in this hamlet in which the 
principal part of the farm is situate. Here is another farm in the same parish 
of 180 acres, which paid only 457. to the poor-rates last year, while this 163 
acres paid 591. 19s. 6d.; the reason of that was the difference of rating in the 
town. I have another statement which I have drawn out, to prove that last 
year the price of wheat being so very low, our labourers and the poor-rates 
not only took the whole of the wheat crop of the whole parish, but 578 /. 2s. 73d. 
besides. 

789. Do you suppose the 430/. expended in labour could be beneficially 
expended ?—I1 should observe that one reason the amount of labour is so high 
upon this farm is, the extraordinary amount of produce; the extra labour 
increases the produce, and then again the increased produce creates a demand 
for more labour. At this time, for instance, there are four men employed on 
this farm constantly in threshing, which is a very great proportion to a farm of 
this extent; but the produce being so great it is absolutely necessary. I con- 
sider this land superior to most I have ever seen, and it is also good stock land. 

790. Have you taken at all into your account the produce of stock ?—Yes. 

791. Then, whatever the produce of stock, they are swallowed up by the 
small price of corn?—Yes. Sheep are bought in in the autumn; they are 
always introduced in the yearly account, and that they sell for is brought in 
before the year closes; therefore the whole amount of the profit of stock, the 
wool, and fat sheep, or whatever they may be, is included in the year’s account. 

792. Are these different prices of wheat you have given in the different years 
the average prices that are published, or the actual prices ‘—The actual prices 
realized upon the produce of the farm ; it is very probable that in some of these 
years the average price stated may be higher than the general average price of 
the country, because a portion of old wheat was included in the account; for 
instance, last year the average is stated at 40s., but a quantity of old wheat, 
which sold for about 50s. is included in that average; the real average of last 

ear was under 35s. Ihave here a statement showing the produce of wheat 


after the harvest of 1834. 
[The same is delivered in, and read, and is as follows :] 


STATEMENT 
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STATEMENT, showing the Produce of Wugar at the harvest of 1834 in a whole parish, of Mr. J.J. Allnatt. 
land of great fertility and in high condition (including fifty acres in an adjoining 
parish connected with one of the farms of the said parish), calculated at five quarters 96 February 1836. 
per acre, and at 36s. per quarter, both items being above the actual amount; also H 
the Sums paid by the Occupiers for Poor-Rates and Labour alone, from Michaelmas 
1834 to Michaelmas 1835. 


Total number of acres, 793; average of poor-rates, 6s. per acre. 


Paid for 
Poor-Rates. 


Extent of Farm, Wheat Crop. Paid for Labour. 


No. 1. Farm: 
Arable Land - - 
Meadow Land - - 
Sheepwalk = - 


Acres - 


No. 2. Farm: 
Arable Land - - 
Meadow Land - ~ 


Acres - 


No. 3. Farm : 
Arable Land - - 
Meadow Land - ~ 


Acres - 


Total number of Acres 


Add Poor Rates 


Deduct 810 quarters of Wheat (5 quarters per acre), at 36s. per quarter 


Amount paid to Labourers and other poor above the produce of the whole 
Wheat crop - - - - - - - - 


N.B.—tThe item of poor-rates includes the county assessments, which have been usuall 
P y eee y 
paid by the overseer. They have been comparatively trifling in amount. 


I consider the produce stated in this account much«higher than will be found 
to have been produced. 


793- Was 36s. the price that the wheat sold at in the market ?>—It is higher 
than it sold for, but ours was one of the wet districts ; we had an immense deal 
of rain; the wheat was much injured. A great part of our wheat was sold for 
77. 10s. or 81. instead of 91.,as I have put it here; but it would have been 
worth more if we had been as fortunate as our neighbours; I have therefore 
put it at that sum, that the case might be fairly stated. I have no doubt but 
that, in point of fact, the wheat crop did not realize the sum stated by 1507. and 
upwards, which would swell the balance paid to the labourers and poor to above 
700/., but I would rather be under the facts than attempt to prove more than 
the truth. 

794. What was the rental on the farm you have referred to of 450 acres ?— 
It is worth about the same as the other farm I have referred to, 32s. 3d.; but 
it is occupied by the proprietor, therefore there is no means of ascertaining the 
rent. 

795- What is the tithe ?—The tithe of that parish is under 8s. The farm of 
163 acres is that to which I referred in the other account. 

796. Do you account for the profit on the stock ?—No; this is a separate 
thing, showing that the wheat crop is of no consequence as it regards the 
payment of the labourers and the poor-rates. : 

797. The whole of the other produce is included in the general account 2— 
I have included that in the first account, which gives a statement of profit and 


loss on one of the farms for ten years. The farms are pretty much the same as 
regards their fertility. ; 
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798. As a surveyor, have you the means of knowing what is the state of the 
other farms in your neighbourhood ; whether the farmers are in the same con- 
dition '—They are all complaining. 

799. Does it appear to you, from the observations you have made, that they 
complain with reason ?—I should say, certainly; I have no question but that 
they are exceedingly poor and embarrassed, where they depend exclusively upon 
their farms. 

800. Do you think they had been paying the expenses of their farms out of 
capital, and not out of the produce of the farm?—Yes, I should say so, in 
almost all cases. 

801. Are they getting worse each year ?—Yes; for the last three years they 
have been doing very badly ; for though barley has brought a much better price 
than wheat, it must be recollected that there has been a decided deficiency, not 
only of barley, but of beans and peas, up to the harvest of 1834 inclusive. 

802. Taking their advantages and disadvantages, are they making a profit by 
their farming ?—It is impossible. 

803. Stock has sold well 2—Yes, it has sold tolerably well; but last year I 
think there was some misapprehension with respect to that. I bought some 
sheep myself for this very farm in the autumn twelvemonth, and those sheep 
were kept during: the whole winter for fatting, and they were fatted, but they 
did not make the stock price ; when they were sold out there was a positive loss 
upon them, independent of their keep and other expenses attending them. 

804. Is there a profit on stock, or not ?—I should say, in a farmer’s stock 
farm there must be a profit on the stock, but not sufficient, when brought into 
the general account, to save the farmer from loss. 

805. You have stated the result of the calculation upon this farm for different 
years, from 1825 down to the present period; when you speak of the profit 
of different years, do you suppose that is after the tenant has lived off his farm ; 
does he make any charge for his own living, or does he feed himself off the farm ? 
—No; this farm is not situated as many others. 

806. Is that calculation, after the farmer has lived on his own produce, then that 
he finds himself in the result with a profit or loss; or for the purpose of establish- 
ing profit and loss, has he charged himself with any thing for his living :—No; he 
lives in the house, but he does not live upon the produce of the farm. All is 
introduced into this book, with the exception of a few eggs or small things; but it 
is not like most farms; he does not bake his own bread from the farm ; it is inde- 
pendent of his living; the money which supports his family does not come out 
of the farm, and he lives as he pleases; he is not supported by the produce of 
his farm. 

807. The farmer does not live upon his farm produce, consuming some of the 
produce of his farm?—Very trifling; with respect to the number of chickens or 
ducks, there are a few kept, but all the barley which that number consumes during 
the year is given credit for in this book as so much barley. 

808. Does he provide his own farming or the board of any of his labourers? 
—No. 

809. That is not done in your part of the country ?—No; living as this gentle- 
man does, in the town, it would be inconvenient, and probably no saving; it is 
done in some cases, but not so often as it was some years ago. 

810. He has had to feed himself and take care of himself out of the profits of 
his farm, whether he has made any; his own living is not included in the expense 
of the farm ?—No; it is quite a distinct thing, for he has not lived upon the pro- 
duce of the farm. 

811. He would charge to himself any thing he took for use?—Yes; for instance, 
if a pig were killed its value would have been entered in this account; every item is 
introduced on the proper side; if the pig was worth 5/. that would be put down, 
if it was consumed. 

812. With farmers generally, they live and pay their rent, and pay their 
charges, and then the farmer reckons with himself, according as he has gone 
backwards or advanced and gained, 100/. or 150/.?—Then perhaps he has not kept 
a correct account. 

813. Your account supposes he has charged himself with all his living off his 
farm ?—I have no doubt that whatever he has taken off of the farm has been 
charged in the manner before stated. ; 

814. By the statement you have given you have shown that this tenant has at 
different 

a 
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different periods found his farm a profitable or a losing one, without immediate 
reference to the price of corn; because in some years, although the items of pro- 
duce of one year may be carried over to another year, here are two years together 
where the price of wheat was 76s. and 74s. 4d., with still a loss upon the farm ; 
therefore the Committee are to understand from that statement that it has been 
frequently a losing concern, even with very good prices for wheat ?—Yes, so it 
appears; but it must be recollected that in some of those years stock was a 
ruinous thing; sheep have been fattened upon this farm, and after fattening they 
would not make the stock price; then the whole of the turnip crop, and the 
expense of cultivating about a fourth part of the arable land, have been thrown 
away; and in other years, when stock has brought a better price, it has not been 
sufficient to alter the. balance in his favour. 

815. Are there other circumstances which make it impossible to draw any 
conclusion as to the success of the farmer merely from the price of wheat alone / 
—It cannot be done entirely feom the price of wheat, unless other things combine. 

816. Have you had in your county any rot among the sheep?—Yes, we have 
had a considerable number of sheep rotten during the last ten years; but that does 
not affect us so much, because we buy the sheep in, and it is seldom that we buy 
a rotten lot of sheep; it must have lessened the supply of store sheep, and con- 
sequently raised prices; but that has been against the farmer who fed them, the 
price of mutton having been for some years ruinously low. 

817. Yours are not breeding farms?—On some of the farms they breed lambs, 
but they do not generally breed largely for stock; many of the lambs are fatted 
and killed in the spring. 

818. When was this farm taken at the rent of 263/.?—The farm was taken, I 
think, first in the year 1800, or thereabouts; the rent was higher, and so it is 
now, nominally; but 10 per cent. has been thrown off of late years, for which | 
have accounted; I have taken it at the actual rent paid. 

819. Ten per cent. has been taken off since 1800? -- Yes, within the last few 
years ; perhaps eight or nine years since. 

820. Has it had no other reduction but that ?~No further reduction. 

821. Taking into consideration that this farm has given but very moderate profit 
at any time, and in many years has given a loss, even with good prices of corn, 
should not you, upon the whole, say, from your knowledge of the country, that 
that farm is over-rented?—Not so, when compared with other rents; it is over- 
rented according to the present times; but I say if any land will bear any thing 
like a fair rent this is not over-rented, according to a comparison with other 
farms; for this farm has, in better times, produced a profit of 400/. a year. 

822. When did it pay 400/. a year?-—From 1823 to 1824; immediately before 
my account begins it paid a clear profit of 3961. 12s., after allowing 671. 10s. for 
employ of capital at 45 per cent.; Ihave no doubt that for many years it paid 
something like that sum. 

823. What rent did the tenant give the year before that, in 1800?—I am not 
prepared to state, but I think not much more than the present rental, with the 
addition of 10 per cent.; but I cannot speak positively. 

824. What does he pay with the 10 per cent. taken off?—Two hundred and 
sixty-three pounds, being 32s. 3d. per acre; what 1 meant was, that the profit 
not the rent, was 400/. in the year 1823-4. 

825. Was the profit 400/., after allowing rent ?—Yes, after allowing every thing ; 
and it was then farmed in exactly the same way as it has been of late years. 

826. Was that owing to the state of prices in that year, or to the goodness of 
the crop?—I see there are several parcels of wheat which sold at 18/. a load, and 
another parcel of wheat at 17/. 8s. 6d.; barley appeared to be about 35s.; this 
was the produce of 1823, sold in March 1824; but I have not been through the 
whole account of that year. 

827. You have stated that you do not think this farm over-rented /—Compared 
with land which will bear any rent, I mean; all land, in my opinion, is decidedly 
over-rented; but compared with land worth 20s. an acre, this is not high; but I 
consider that all land is over-rented. 

828. It is your opinion that that is the general state of land; that it is over- 
rented ?—TI should say the land Iam acquainted with is over-rented ; supposing 
the prices are to remain as they are now, it is a greater rent than the farmer can 
afford to pay; in fact they can make no rent at present, and ought rather to receive 
a bonus for occupying their farms. 
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829. As you sell for the farmers, and deal in the town for them, what do you 
consider about the price of wheat which would justify the existing rents in your 
neighbourhood ; is it 50s., 60s., 70s., or what rate for the price of wheat, sup- 
posing other things to be in proportion?—Does the question mean the other 
burthens remaining as they are; for rent is only one feature in the calculation ? 
I do not sell for farniers, or geal: in the town for them. I said that I had been in 
the habit of transacting the market and other farming business for my father. 

830. If you were called upon to value a farm, you would value on some certain 
price for the produce ; what is about the sale of wheat you would consider a justi- 
fication for the rents as they now stand; should you think 15/. a load, or 16/.2— 
I should think, that supposing the other corn to sell as it does now, and calculat- 
ing upon fair average crops, wheat ought to be at or above 16/. a load to make 
any thing like profit on the farm. 

831. At the present rents?—Yes; if the labour and rates and other expenses 
are to remain on agriculture, I think it should be at least 16/. to make a fair 
remunerating profit. 

832. Do you grow much barley ?—Yes, we grow barley. 

833. What is your course of husbandry?—The four-course; wheat, turnips, 
barley or oats; a portion of that barley land grass, and sometimes a portion of it 
beans, preparatory to the next wheat crop. 

834. You have not in your neighbourhood any lighter lands, where they breed 
sheep; no breeding farms ?—They breed sheep on many of the farms in our neigh- 
bourhood, but not to a large extent, for stock. 

835. What is the common price of day-labour with you?—We give 9s. a week 
to a common labourer; but many of them work by the piece, in threshing, and 
cutting chaff, and other things, which enables them to earn from 10s. to 12s. 6d. 

836. Is that the common price in the neighbourhood ?—I should say that in the 
neighbourhood they are rather lower than that; 8s., I believe, is given in the 
villages near us; but we generally give 1s. more in the town and the immediate 
neighbourhood of the town. 

8. 37. You have stated upon this farm 430/. expended in labour this last year; what 
proportion of it was labour really wanted for the farm, and not expended for the 
purpose of supporting the people ?—I know there has been a strict examination 
upon this farm, to know in what way labour could be reduced; but it was thought 
advisable not to reduce it more. 

838. You conceive the whole of the labour went for the farm ?—Yes, certainly ; 
and it was the impression, when it was examined into, that it could not be reduced 
to any considerable extent, with propriety. 

839. And was beneficially employed ’—Yes. I think I can explain. With 
respect to this labour, there are at this present moment three men, for instance, 
employed in cutting chaff; that might be considered an extravagant outlay upon 
so small a farm, but it is in fact a gain, as by this means the consumption of hay 
is lessened: so in other matters the amount paid for labour, although comparatively 
high, may not be an evil, if the labour itself has been properly and profitably 
directed. 

840. Was this labour employed for the purpose of maintaining the people, or 
labour necessary for the good of the farm ?—lIt is considered that every man 
employed on this farm is beneficially employed. 

841. Do they thresh by hand ?—Yes, every thing; and they have done so since 
the unfortunate riots in the rural districts. ; 

842. Has the cultivation of the land been improved ?—This land has been for 
some years past in such a state of fertility, I do not know that it can be much 
improved ; the produce has been great, in consequence of the state of cultivation ; 
it is in a very high state of cultivation ; in as high a state of cultivation as a farm 
need be. 

843. Is the cultivation about you eeroetl generally of late years ?—No, I 
should say not. 

844. Do you think they have more wheat for the acre than they used to do — 
I believe, for the last three years, there has been a great crop of wheat; not from 
the improved cultivation, but from the seasons being favourable to wheat ; but 
barley has been deficient. 

845. What is your opinion of the last year; was it a large crop, or more than 
an average crop ?—In our neighbourhood the harvest of 1834 was decidedly a good 
crop. 

846. What 
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846. What was it in 1833?—I should say an average crop; 1834 was above 
an average crop for our immediate neighbourhood. In my calculation I have given 
five quarters an acre, which may be considered a prodigious crop, in 1835. I have 
had something to do with valuing crops for tithes, and other matters, and I should 
say the wheat I have been over in our immediate neighbourhood was deficient, 
when compared with the year 1834, about one fifth; at least one fifth; and in 
fact, from threshing the wheat, I know that is the fact, with regard to our own 
experience. 

847. Is it, upon the whole, what you should call an average crop?—I should say 
a fair average crop, but not a large crop. 

848. Do you know any thing of the produce in 1832?—I do not so well 
remember the produce of 1832. 

849. You stated that you do not conceive the rent of this farm so high; you 
have estimated on the rent bearing a certain proportion to the value of the pro- 
duce ?—I think I explained that by showing that in proportion as other lands were 
now let it was not, but that I thought all the land in our neighbourhood was let 
too high, according to the present price of produce. 

850. Can you state what was your opinion as to the value of this farm, in the 
year 1819, per acre; how much it was worth:—lI cannot at this moment refer te 
prices in 1819. 

851. What price, as a land surveyor, should you have put on that farm in the 
year 1819?—I have no doubt, ifa farm situate as this farm is, were to be let by 
a landlord, it would have brought as high and perhaps a higher rent than has been 
paid for it. 

852. The question is, what rate of interest the present rental bears to the value 
of that land in 1819 ?—Not being able to refer to the price in 1819, I cannot 
answer that question; but I should say that the farm was worth the sum given at 
that period. 

853- How much was given for it?—Ten per cent. more than is paid at this 
time. 

854. You have been asked what the prices should be to sustain the present 
rent; what rent ought to be paid for it, according to the present prices ?—None 
at all, and a person should have a bonus to occupy it. 

855. You think at the present prices he cannot afford to pay any rent for this 
excellent tract of land?—Just so. 

856. That being land of the best quality, and in the best state of cultivation ? 
—Yes. Ido not mean to say that if aman pays no rent he would not geta 
single farthing during any one year, but he could not maintain himself upon it by 
any cultivation, with present prices. 

857. You state that the loss in the year 1834-5 was 166]. 5s. 6d., the rent 
being 263/.; supposing he had been there without rent, his profit would have been 
about 100/.2—Yes; but by subtracting the amount of corn sold in the year 
of the preceding year’s growth he would have lost more than the rent paid. 

858. If that farm were now out of lease would it fetch its present rent from 
any substantial farmer ?—Yes, I have no doubt it would; and this is an extra- 
ordinary fact, that land of this character, and so eligibly situate, would bring, not 
only very nearly the rent which is paid for it, but, perhaps, entirely. But, in 
point of fact, we know that near a town many men would be glad to procure such 
land; they fancy that they could benefit themselves, though their predecessors 
did not; but I am very well convinced that it would be impossible to farm it 
better, or for any occupier to prevent a loss upon it, under present circum- 
stances. 

$59. Then they must lose, of course ?—Certainly. 

860. Therefore you consider the disposition of men of substance to take good 
farms at a given rent no criterion always that they can fairly afford to do so?— 
Certainly not. 

861. Farmers must have some occupation ?—Yes; the fact is, as to the farmers 
in our neighbourhood, that is, in Berkshire, and elsewhere probably, they are 
generally a race of plodding and industrious men, who had have a limited educa- 
tion, and who are fit only to remain on the soil they have been brought up on. 

862. Therefore they would take farms on very disadvantageous terms ?— 
Yes; but always under the delusion that times would mend, and that if 


they could take a farm under the present reduction they might eventually. 


get on. 
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863. There is rather more eagerness to take good farms at a high rent than 
bad farms at almost no rent, is there not?—Yes. I know many farms in our 
neighbourhood where there has been great difficulty in procuring tenants. I know 
a gentleman, who farms his. own estate, six miles from us, who assured me he has 
been throwing many acres of his estate out of cultivation, and suffering it to go 
back into its primitive barrenness. 

864. Can you convert arable into pasture with benefit ?—No, not for many 
years; and it must be properly laid down, with a decided expense; besides, much 
land is not suitable for pasturage. 

865. Is it your opinion that there would be more land taken from under the 
plough, if you could, with readiness, convert it into pasture ?7—Yes, certainly. 

866. What is the stock of wheat now in the hands of the farmers; is it large? 
—No, not particularly large; but there is one reason why it appears larger than 
it really is, and that is the great bulk of the straw, and the great difficulty in 
getting it to market ; otherwise the farmers would have been desirous to bring it 
to market to pay their expenses. 

867. Are there a great many wheat-stacks in the farmers’ yards ?—Not in 
my immediate neighbourhood ; perhaps above the average bulk, but not more 
corn. 

868. What as compared with last year?—There was, perhaps, about the same ; 
but I have no immediate means of ascertaining. About the same as regards the 
number of ricks; but I should say, if there are more ricks this year there is not 
more corn, because the wheat yields badly from the rick; there is much straw, 
and consequently less wheat per rick by several loads, in many cases, than there 
was last year. 

869. Do you attend the markets much ?—Yes, every week. 

870. Have you observed whether there is a glut of wheat in the market? 
—There has been a very bad sale of late, consequently we may call it a 
glut. 
871. Has it appeared to you that there is more corn in the market than the 
market has required ?—Yes, considerably more; and when there is much corn in 
the market the farmers are compelled to force a sale, and to find buyers, but it is 
at depreciated prices. 

872. The prices will fall greatly when there is more in the market than the 
country requires !—Yes, certainly. 

873. Do you think it is from corn produced in England that the markets are 
over-stocked ?—Our wheat markets are supplied principally with our own produce. 
We have Irish oats brought occasionally by dealers, and sometimes I have seen 
samples of foreign wheat, but not frequently. 

874. You have not seen any foreign wheat for the last year or two? 
—No. 

875. Do you send corn away to distant markets ?—No. 

876. Do you go, at times, to the London market, or other markets ?— No, the 
farmers do not, but the dealers who come from Reading or Henley or other places 
do, I have no doubt, occasionally. 

877. Have those dealers come so frequently as in times past ?—I believe they 
have. 

. 878. And have bought freely ?—I would not say they bought freely, for during 
reduced prices there is always an indisposition to buy freely, which adds to the 
depression. 

879. You state the expense of labour to have been 430/. in late years; can 
you state what the expense of labour was in 1828 or 1829?—No, I have no 
means of doing that, without looking through this account before me. 

880. The reduction in the price of labour has borne no proportion to the 
reduction in the price of wheat ?—Certainly not. That will be proved from this 
fact: when wheat was 20/. a load the wages were 10s. for a man, which was 
one bushel of wheat; last year the wheat was under 4s. 6d. a bushel, and we gave 
them 9s., which was two bushels of wheat instead of one. 

881. Have you had quiet and peace among the labourers in your part of the 
country ?— We have, lately. 

882. Is the farmer now, with respect to his labourers, in a state to be equal to 
regulate his price of labour according to the price of corn, or are the people in 
any state of excitement which renders it impossible or difficult to do that ?— 
If we were to reduce them to the extent that wheat would warrant us 
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in doing, giving them a bushel of wheat a man, they would be starved, 
independent of the excitement produced; no farmer would act so cruel a 
art. 

; 883. Setting aside the question whether it would be fair to do it, is there 
any thing in the temper of the people which makes it impossible to regulate 
the price of wages according to the price of food?—I can only speak from what 
has occurred in our parts, which were part of the disturbed districts; I should 
say it would not be safe to do it. 

884. An impression still remains which would make it difficult for the farmer 
to regulate the price of labour as he would think it equitable to do it ?—I think 
it would indispose the farmer to attempt it to that point. If there was some- 
thing egregiously wrong, or wages were exorbitant, he would probably reduce 
them. 

885. Has the alteration in the price of corn enabled the farmer to get his work, 
such as that of blacksmiths and wheelwrights, and different tradesmen, at all 
reduced ?—They have been very little reduced ; and that is an extraordinary fact. 
Last year I was remarking on the blacksmith’s bill; it came to very nearly as 
much as some years ago. 

886. Then the farmer has to contend with the low price of his produce, and no 
reduction of the charges which press upon him in that respect ?—Very little 
indeed. 

887. What does that arise from ?—TI do not know; they have been spoken to 
on the subject, but their reply is, that they cannot do it for less. Whether there 
is combination among them I do not know, but they all charge the same. 

888. It has been the custom to give a certain price for shoeing a horse or mak- 
ing a cart-wheel, which it is difficult to alter ?—Yes; I think they have altered, 
but very little. Now the high price of iron will be an argument in their favour. 

889. Has the new Poor Law done you any good?—The union has lately been 
established, The guardians meet in our town at present. It is an experiment ; 
but I believe there will be a decided reduction in the amount expended upon 
the poor the first year. 

S90. The farmers think well of the measure ?—Generally; they think well of 
the principle, but they are not very much enamoured, in my opinion, with the 
operation of the law; they fancy that there is too great cruelty exercised towards 
the poor; not absolute cruelty, but that their allowance is not so liberal as it ought 
to be. 

891. The objection of the farmers is, that they think it presses hard upon the 
poor ?—Yes, but they do not object to the principle. 

892. Can you state whether there is any particular part of the Act which they 
consider to be offensive 2—No, I do not know that there is. I am not a guardian 
myself, but I have frequent communication with them. 

893. What is the principle which you say they approve?—The principle of 
being able to coerce an idle and disorderly person; but the objection I have heard 
started, and I think justly, is, that there is no discrimination allowed to the guar- 
dians or the parishes in case a man of good character and industrious habits should 
apply for relief ; that he is treated as a pauper, and degraded in the same way as 
the idle and dissolute. 

894. They think they should have relief at their own houses, instead of being 
sent to the workhouse?—Yes. Many have stated that they think that the rate- 
payers should have an opportunity to recommend persons whose honesty they can 
depend on, to be assisted by the guardians. 

» 895. Do not the guardians institute inquiry into the character of those persons ? 
—They were disposed, I believe, to take this matter into consideration; but the 
Commissioners in London replied to them, and stated that they were too liberal. 

896. You have stated that the farmers are rather afraid to lower the wages; do 
you not think there is equal danger from the application of this Poor Law system 
in exeiting disturbances ?—I think, unless they alter the manner in which the 
poor are treated in some places, they will be excited; I have no doubt of it, 
eventually. 

897. Are the Committee to understand there is no relief given at their own 
houses ?—That will be the operation of the system, and that, I understand, is the 
ultimate intention in our union. \ At present we have not completed the poor- 
house, nor brought the system into complete operation. 

898. Where there is a workhouse are not the guardians empowered to relieve 
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the poor in their own houses ?—It is at present discretionary; but I believe the 
intention is eventually to relieve none in their own houses. 

899. Have the beer-shops been beneficial or prejudicial to the lower class ?— 
Decidedly prejudicial, in our neighbourhood. 

goo. They have tended to demoralize ?— Yes, to an alarming extent. 

901. Do you think it would be beneficial if the duty was taken off malt and 
put on beer ?—Ina moral point of view, decidedly beneficial. 

go2. You think that the lower class would then be enabled to brew at home? 
—Yes. 

903. Has any wheat been consumed in feeding cattle in your neighbourhood ? 
—Yes, a considerable quantity; we are giving wheat to sheep ourselves just 
now. 

g04. Have you had any experience as to feeding cattle with malt or grown 
corn ?——Never ; I have never known the result of that. 

go5. Is it your opinion that it would be beneficial to the agricultural body if 
they could malt their own barley for their cattle ?—I have no doubt, from what I 
have heard, that would have a very good effect, and as good to the farmer as the 
application of oil-cake. 

go6. Have you malted any wheat in your neighbourhood ?—Not in our imme- 
diate neighbourhood ; it was used in the city of Oxford; a considerable quantity 
was malted by a brewer there, and it produced very excellent beer ; the ale was 
very much approved of. 

go7. You cannot state at what proportion of the price between wheat and 
barley it answers to malt wheat for brewing?—No, I cannot; for the increased 
quantity of saccharine principle must be brought into the calculation, which I 
do not understand sufficiently to enable me to state the proportion with accuracy. 

go8. What is your present price of barley?—From 30s. to about 32s., 
generally. . 

gog. You consider that a fair price ?—It is a fair price for barley ; but the crop 
has been short of late years. 

g10. Do you grow barley ?—Yes. 

911. Would it be beneficial to you to have the malt tax removed ?—It would 
be a relief generally. ; 

g12. Would it bea great relief?—I should say it would be a great relief; it 
would bea stimulus to the barley trade, by increasing the consumption. 

913. What is the proportion of produce between a bushel of wheat and of 
barley when malted?—I do not know what the exact increase is; I have not been 
accustomed to the process of malting. 

[The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Mr. John Lewin, is called in; and Examined as follows: 


914. WHERE do you live ?—At Wickham Market, in the county of Suffolk. 

915. What quantity of land do you oceupy?—My son and myself occupy 
between 400 and 500 acres of land between us. I am a miller, (I have two 
water-mills and two wind-mills,) and a buyer of corn to a considerable extent. I 
can speak as to the produce of 50,000 or 60,000 acres of land around me. 

g16. How long have you been a farmer ?—I have been concerned in farming 
all my life, ever since 1795 or 1796; 40 years. 

g17. Is the Jand your own, or da you rent it?—I rent it principally; the mill 
I live in is my own, and a certain portion of land. 

918. You purchase a considerable quantity of corn more than you grow ?—Yes, 
10 times as much as I grow. 

919. From the experience you have, both as a miller and a farmer, what is the 
state of agriculture in that part of the country ’—Very distressed indeed. 

920. When do you consider the distress to have begun ?—In 1815. 

921. Did it then improve again?—Yes, it did; it improved from the wet 
harvest of 1816. 

922. How long did it continue improved ?—The short crop and the wet harvest 
of 1816 brought high prices; they did not go down very low till after the Act 
(Peel’s Bill) of 1819. 

923. When did it go down?—In 1820; in 1821 lower still; in 1822 very low; 
in 1821 it was of a bad quality. 

924. In 1823 it rose again !—It did. I bought a great deal in 1822, from a 
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great many farms about my neighbourhood; every bushel of wheat, before 
Michaelmas, from the failure and the low price. I bought a great deal of the 
finest wheat from 4s. Gd. to 5s. a bushel. 

925. When did it fall again, after it rose in 1823 ?—It fell, in some 
measure, in 1825 and 1826. From October 1825 to March 1826 (during 
the panic) wheat fell from 8s. Gd. and 9s. per bushel to 6s, Gd. and 7s. In 1823 
the surplus was expended, and the prices rose from 4s. 6d. and 5s.; in 1822, 
from 7s. to 9s.; and continued varying between 1824 and 1828 from 7s. to 9s. 
generally, except the time of the panic, as before stated. 

926. Eighteen hundred and twenty-eight was a bad harvest?—It was a wet 
summer and a short crop, but not a very bad harvest. 

927. Did corn rise or fall then?—It rose then; it continued from 7s. to 9s. 
during the four wet summers of 1828, 1829, 1830, and 1831. 

928. Were those good or bad seasons ?—They were bad, generally speaking ; 
bad for wheat on heavy lands. 

929. What prices were they in those years ?—They varied from 9s. to Ils ; 
they averaged in three years from 6s. Gd. to 10s. Gd.; averaging about 8s. 6d. 
for the four years. 

930. Those are fair prices ?—Yes, with good seasons and good crops. 

y3t. When did they fall again ?—In 1832 and 1833 they began falling. 

932. And did not rise again till this year?—-No; they have gone down in 
1834 and 1835 still lower. 

933- What sort of year was 1832?—A pretty good year of wheat. In 1833, 
1834, and 1835 we had four dry summers; the crops of wheat have been better; 
but all our crops of other corn have been very short, on the average of the last 
four years. 

934. What sort of crops had you in 1834 and 1835%—Very good crops of 
wheat ; but almost all other corn was very short indeed in 1854. 

935- In your opinion, did that contribute to keep up the prices of barley and 
other kinds of corn while wheat was depressed ?—Certainly, there was no other 
reason; the crops of beans and peas were nearly a failure in 1853 and 1834. 

936. What markets do you attend!—Woodbridge and Framlingham markets. 
I live just half-way between them. 

937- Those two markets, which are the two great corn-markets of the county, 
are supplied from your district ?—Yes, from that district of the county where 
they are situated; perhaps from 100,000 acres of land. 

938. Were those markets overstocked with corn?—Certainly not, in those 

ears. 
; 939. In what years ?—Eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, 1829, 1830, and 1631. 

940. They were understocked, perhaps, then ?—Yes, they were; they were 
overstocked the first part of the last four years. 

941. How were they in 1834 and 1835.—Overstocked the first part of the 
year, and continued a drug the whole year. 

942. Was the drug such as to press down the prices ?—Yes. 

943. What is the state of the farmers in your neighbourhood !—Dreadfaul. 

944. Do you think that the pressure of their distress drove them to take their 
corn to market when they otherwise would not have carried it there ?—I am sure 
it did. 

945. That also contributed to foree down the prices ?—It did. 

946. Have rents been lowered in your neighbourhood ?— Yes. 

947. To what extent?—Depending upon the quality of the land; I know one 
farm lowered from 1,200. a year to 700/. a year. 

948. To what extent, in your neighbourhood, have farms been lowered ?—I 
‘should say from 20 to 40 per cent. Very few farms produce any rent at the 
present prices of corn. 

949. Within what time ?—The last 15 or 20 years. 

950. How much are they above what they were before the year 1793 7—Some 
of the good lands are above, but some of them are as low, in my opinion; as 
many farms, I know, have ruined the tenants, who have paid no rent. 

951. Taking into consideration the improvements which have been made with 
the capital of the landlords, are they generally higher now than they were then? 
—I should say they are not. 

952. Is it possible that the tenant can pay the present rent and the present 
rate of wages at the present prices ?—It is quite impossible they can either pay 
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rent or wages, or half the present rent or half the present wages, at the present 
rices. 

953. Which is the largest item in the account, wages or rent ?—The wages, 
generally speaking ; my labour is considerably more than my rent. 

g54. You say that the wages cannot be sustained at the present prices of 
produce ?—It is impossible. 

955. In what condition will your poor be, if that is the ease ?—They are in a 
most dreadful state now. In 1822 there were two fine jolly farmers riding through 
the village I live in to complain of their distress to a public meeting in the 
neighbourhood, and they were joked and jeered about their being in distress; 
but in two years afterwards they were paupers on the parishes, where they now 
remain. 

956. Have many passed from being rate-payers to paupers:—Yes, a very 
great number; there is a poor widow (73 years of age), whose husband occupied 
the largest farm in the parish ; her heart and purse were always open to the 
distress of others; but she is now dependent on parish relief, and under this new 
Poor Law is allowed only a pound of flour and 3d. per day. 

957. Is the distress confined to the tenants, or does it extend itself to the 
peasants ?—On the part of the peasantry it is dreadful. There is one poor widow 
in another adjoining parish to the last-mentioned (aged 75), whose husband 
occupied one farm of his own for which Lord Huntingfield offered him 5,000 
guineas. He has now, from circumstances over which he had no control, become 
distressed, died broken-hearted, and he has left his widow dependent on the 
parish, and she receives a pound of flour and 3d. per day, same as last mentioned. 

958. Was that the effect of improvidence, or the effect of the times ?—The 
effect of the times; there could not be a more steady respectable man ; his son is 
now a policeman in the City of London; I met him in Fleet-street yesterday, 
when he informed me that two other young men, farmers’ sons, whose names 
I have, and whose fathers were living one on the right and the other on the left of 
me, were just in the same situation; each of the fathers had a farm of their own, 
and rented another. The father of one of the young men is at this moment in 
prison for debt; the other is left without a shilling. The two eldest sons have 
come to London, and they are in hopes of getting employment in the city police. 

959. Are those cases exceptions to the general rule?—No, there are hundreds 
of other instances who have been reduced to distress by the state of the times. 

g60. Have you many poor out of employ?—A great number around me. 
T have contracted for flour for 14 parishes under the new system; I have a mill 
two miles from where I live, where the paupers come from three of the parishes. 
for their flour; I see the men, and to hear their complaints is dreadful. One good 
labourer, whom I have known for years, who worked in a barn opposite my mill, 
said he was discharged last April. and had but two weeks’ employment since ; 
receives only two stone of flour, 2s. 8d. and 2s. 6d. for four of them, he having a 
wife and two children. The farmers do not hesitate, if a man has a large family, 
to say, “I cannot afford to keep him, he wants more wages than I can afford to 
pay ;” consequently many men with large families are turned upon the parish ; and 
if the farmers can give but 6s. per week, they must either reduce the quantity of 
labour on the farm, or they must have the same number of men at a less price. 
They are getting now into the habit of hiring men at reduced wages; and as’ 
young healthy men have no resource, from the new Poor Law, they are offering 
their services at less money. 

g61. What is the rate of wages now ?—KEight or nine shillings is about the 
regular rate of wages; but when men have large families we generally give them 
an opportunity of earning 1s., 2s. or 3s. more, making 10s. or 12s. a week. 

g62. Can that rate of wages be sustained at the present prices /—Certainly not. 

963. You say there are a great number of instances of this in your county /— 
Yes, I can mention many other instances. 

964. To what do you attribute this depression of prices?—To the want of 
money. 

965. Does there appear'to be a want of money in the market ?—Yes; as to all 
kinds of produce ; we have always had better prices when the currency has been 
expanded, and when it is contracted they are lower. 

966. It is your opinion, that if there had been a greater circulating medium it 
would have tended to relieve the agricultural interest from a part of the depression ? 
—Certainly. 


967. What 
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967. What other remedies would you propose ?—Perhaps some alteration in 
the corn laws; I contend the present corn laws do not give us that protection 
which they profess to give. There was a fraud practised in the calculation of the 
expense of bringing wheat from Dantzie to London of 6s. to 8s. a quarter; instead 
of our average being 64s. our average comes to 56s. or 585., in consequence. 

g68. What is the nature of that fraud to which you refer?—I suppose the 
improper information furnished to Government; but that I cannot speak to; but 
the freight and expenses were calculated at 12s., and several of my friends proved 
it was to be obtained for 6s. Then the foreign corn, I conceive, should pay a 
duty on its arrival, and never be under 20s.; the average should be taken from 
the grower only. We consider that as soon as the wheat gets at a fair price the 
farmer has no protection; we think that the sliding scale should never go below 
20s. I mean to say, in short, that Government might as well have had 20s. duty 
as 1s. duty ever since the law was passed, and not increase the price of corn. 

g69. You mean that there should never be a less duty than 20s., let the price 
be what it will ?—Yes, at any rate it should stand at 20s. duty; from 64s. to 80s. 
or 74s. at any rate. Whenever it comes to a fair price the farmer is stripped of 
his protection, and stands on just the same ground as men in Poland, or in other 
foreign countries. 

970. The moment the corn begins to rise, down go the duties; is not the fall 
too rapid ?—A great deal too rapid. 

971. Is not the effect of that fall to give to the country the benefit of good 
harvests, and to throw the loss upon the farmer of the bad ones ?—Yes; I consider 
that if the 20s. was not always continued, it should stand a certain time, say from 60s. 
to 80s., or from 64s. to 74s.; but what we complain of is, that it goes up to a certain 
height, then it tumbles down immediately ; that is a very serious injury, that it draws 
away the capital from our market to the foreign corn. Foreign corn is allowed to 
go into Jersey and Guernsey, and even into Canada, and they can practise this fraud 
to a great extent ; [ do not know whether it is practised, but the whole growth of 
those places may be sent into the British market, and they may turn round and 
buy any quantity of corn where they please, and then send the whole of their 
growth to this country ; this very corn may be transferred into our market, where 
it is now chargeable with about 40s. duty. If it is carried across the Atlantic it 
may be unloaded and loaded again, and brought in here at 5s.; I have no means 
of knowing if this is practised, but 1 mention it to show the defect in the law. 

972. Is there an idea prevailing that that is the case ’—-We suppose something 
like it, for we had flour from Ireland at one time of a better quality than the 
Trish could be made; we never had any difficulty in competing with the Irish flour 
till one season; the thing was looked into by Government, and it has not occurred 
since. 

973- In what year was that?—I have not got the date of the year. 

974. Is Irish flour in general as good as English ?—Certainly not. 

975. This flour was better than the Irish flour ?— Yes. 

970. Is the American flour better?—Yes ; but not so much better as flour from 
the Dantzic wheat. 

977- Have you any other complaint to make of the corn laws ?—Only that 
flour is not protected as it ought to be; there is no protection for the manufacturer 
of flour. 

978. The American flour is much higher dried than the English ?—Yes; the 
Wheat undergoes the process of kiln-drying before it is ground. 

979. How does that answer ?—It is stronger, and suits the bakers better. 

g80. The speculation being in foreign corn is an injury to the English corn- 
grower ?—It is. 

981. Would not that be prevented if the warehousing system was knocked up? 
—Yes. 

982. Do not you think it would be beneficial if the averages were taken in 
Treland as well as in this country?—Yes, and from the farmer. Some say it is 
not possible to take it from the farmer, but I can see no difficulty in it; I have 
been in the habit of purchasing from farmers, and sometimes from merchants who 
buy often, and then they will sell to us again; if that is the best corn it happens 
perhaps to be sold five times over, that is, returned five times into the Government 
accounts, and carries the amount very far beyond what the farmer receives. 

983. All that the farmer wants is, that the foreign corn should be totally 
excluded, is not it?—-No; I do not ask that in my proposition. 
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984. Your complaint is, that the foreign corn is received in that manner which 
you think prejudicial to the English farmer ¢— Yes. 

985. If it can be shown to you that it is not let in at all, then all the objee- 
tions you make against the corn laws would fall to the ground, would they not ? 
—No. 

986. Can the Legislature do more than not let it in at all?—TI apprehend it 
cannot prevent what I have mentioned, that it is not in the power of the Legislature 
to do it. 

g87. If it was proved to your satisfaction that the foreign corn is not let in at 
all, then all your difficulty about the different averages, whether they are taken 
in one manner or another, falls to the ground, if it does not come in at all ?— 
I apprehend that is impossible; how can any one satisfy me, when it is quite 
impossible that corn never was returned nor bought in any way to be ascertained. 

g88. Is it possible you could be injured by the state of the corn laws, if it 
were shown to you that for several years past the foreign corn has not come in at 
all; is it not then immaterial in what manner the averages are regulated ?7—1 do 
not clearly understand the question. I mean to contend, that the corn that was 
brought into this country in 1828 and in 1831 has an effect upon the market at 
this moment, and that the quantity of corn brought in at those particular times 
drove so much of our English corn out of the market; a good deal of that has to 
come in the third or fourth following year. 

g8g. You think that the importations in 1828 and 1831 are the causes; do you 
mean that in those years the very good prices occasioned corn to be sent over, and 
which comes now into our markets ?—No, I say it comes in and prevents so much 
of ours being consumed ; consequently ours is kept back and comes from time to 
time to market, and thus corn is kept in hand; but that the farmer, instead of 
bringing out his corn in September, brings it out in the next July; it goes step 
by step. 

990. Do you recollect the years 1829, 1830 and 1831 ?—Yes. 

991. Those were years of bad crops ?—Yes. 

gy2. Was there any considerable stock remaining in hand at the end of those 
years ?—We have no means of ascertaining how much. 

993. Cannot you, as a miller and farmer, recollect whether there was or not a 
considerable stock in hand at the expiration of those years ?—There was not a great 
stock in either of those years. 

994. If there was no considerable stock in either of those years, and it can be 
shown there is no foreign wheat now selling in the market, and has not been for 
years past, how do you make out that it is the foreign wheat which has come into 
the market ?—A great deal has come in, in the wayI have before described, that has 
never come into the market at all. 

995. If there is foreign wheat which is now coming into the market, can you 
state where it is?—-No; I do not say that any man can; we can only speak from 
the circumstances. 

996. Can you give information of any person who could show if foreign corn 
really comes from Ireland clandestinely ?—No, if I could I should take some 
trouble to ascertain it. 

997. There is a suspicion that it does, is there not ?—Yes, to a certain extent ; 
I do not think there is any suspicion now, but that there was at the time I 
speak of. 

998. From what point do you suppose the foreign corn came to Ireland ?—We 
supposed it to be Dantzic, because the quality was so superior. 

-gg9. You seem to think that injury is done to the English grower by the fact 
of foreign corn being warehoused in this country; is not the injury done when 
foreign corn is brought into actual consumption ; supposing the corn to be ware- 
housed, is there a difference between its being warehoused in London, or its being 
warehoused at Calais, or any where on the opposite coast of France, provided it 
can at any time be brought into the market; is it not the same thing where it is 
warehoused ?—-No, I do not consider that; the duty can be paid, and it can be 
taken out of the granary to-morrow ; and if it were at Hamburgh or other places 
it would require a month. 

1000. Are you aware that it can come over from the coast of Holland in one 
tide 2—Not quite so quick ; they have to send vessels over for it. 

1001. Are you aware that it can be brought from the coast of Holland to the 
London market as cheaply and as rapidly as from your market at Woodbridge ? 

' I should 
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I should think not quite so quick as that; I have a vessel goes backwards and 
forwards. 

1002. How near do you make it from Woodbridge to the port of London ?—It 
seldom goes in less than four days, but the vessels in general come once a month, 
taking the year. 

1003. What time does it take, upon the average ?—The traders keep regular 
voyages ; one loads this week, another the next week, and so on, and that week 
month they are ready to load again; they come up in a fortnight and go back ina 
fortnight. 

1004. If it can be proved that it can come from Flushing in half that time, can 
there be any difference as to the market in London, from whence the wheat is to 
come in the one case and the other, whether it comes from Flushing or from 
~ Woodbridge ?—Yes, because there is an order to send a vessel to fetch it; if corn 
is bought out of warehouse here, it can be had the day after; if it is bought at 
Hamburgh, it cannot be had for a month; and a great portion of foreign corn is 
speculated for in Hamburgh. 

1005. Supposing that you were not to warehouse it in London, but could ware- 
house it on the opposite coast just as cheap, can there be any difference to the 
English grower of corn, whether it is lodged in one place or the other ?—I appre- 
hend that is impossible ; if a speculator brings it to Holland, he must ship it again 
to London; if he brings it into a London warehouse, it is here, and it must come 
into this port. 

1006. There would be a considerable risk from stormy weather in bringing over 
corn in those vessels, would there not /—Yes, there is a risk attending that; there 
are 24 vessels now lying wrecked within four miles of Lowestoft. 

1007. If the corn was warehoused at Hamburgh, it would not so readily get into 
consumption as if it were warehoused in the river Thames ?—No, it would not. 

1008. Would the English corn-merchant so readily speculate in corn ware- 
housed on the Continent as he would in corn warehoused in this country 7—No, 
certainly not. 

1009. You have stated that the last four years have been years of good crops? 
—Crops of wheat alone. I do not consider them so good as to reduce the price 
to the level at which it is without other causes. 

1¢10. The farmer has been distressed ?—He has. 

1011. The years 1829, 1830 and 1831, were all of them bad crops ?—They were. 

1012. Was the condition of the farmer better or worse then ?—Not better, but 
the same; they were sinking and falling fast for eight years. 

1013. Do you think that his condition is worse now than it was in 1829, 1850 
and 1831 2—About the same, on the average. 

1014. You do not think he is in a worse condition now than he was from 1828 
to 1831 ?—Yes, I think he has been gradually sinking; the seasons have been all 
gradually sinking ones to the farmer for the last eight years; he has been sinking 
from crops the first four, and bad prices the last four. 

1015. Taking the whole into your view, has it been a more losing concern to 
you during the years of good crops, or during the four anterior ones of bad crops ¢ 
—I have lost more; my soil is rather dry, and has been seriously injured by the 
last warm seasons, which have benefited some others. 

1016. Woodbridge is your town ?—Yes, the nearest. 

7017. Have you country banks in that town ?—Yes. 

1018. Since when have they ceased to issue any small notes —In 1829, I think. 

1019. Did they issue up to 1829 ¢—I do not think there were many; the last 
three or four years they began to draw them in. 

1020. You said that when the currency was expanded one year, that you thought 
your condition was better; what expansion of the currency took place to which 
you refer ?—I did not mention one in particular, but every expansion of the cur- 
rency from 1796 always raised the price of our corn. : 

1021, You attribute such an altered price of corn to the altered state of the 
currency ?—I consider that one of the causes. 

1022. How comes it that in 1829, 1830 and 1831 you had the prices of wheat, 
which you say averaged at about 8s. 6d. a bushel, and those have fallen to 4s. 6d. 
a bushel; was that owing to any corresponding alteration in the state of the cur- 
rency in your neighbourhood ?--I do not know that it was. The former price of 
the four years, 1828, 1829, 1830 and 1831, was in consequence of a short quantity 
of corn coming to market. 
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1023. So that the reduction of price has been influenced by the more or less 
supply of the article, and not by the state of the circulation 7—No, I do not say 
that ; it was for part of this winter. There has been no capital working to take 
off the extra corn that comes in. As millers, we want a certain quantity of corn, 
but if there is twice as much wheat in the market, there is no speculation to any 
extent with capital to take it off, which there used to be in former years, when the 
circulating medium went toa greater extent. 

1024. Do you not find that whenever there is a fall in prices, there is always 
capital for speculation 2—Yes, there is always a time, as lately, when a great deal 
of money is locked up. In large towns, like London and Liverpool, as soon as 
those parties who are great speculators consider that it has got to its lowest price, 
they begin to speculate, but unless they find that small streams of money are 
flowing into the small channels as well as others, they turn round, and, finding there 
is no one speculating to take it off their hands, they stop. 

1025. In the last three or four weeks, there has been something of a disposition 
to speculate, has there not /—Yes. 

1026. When there is in your neighbourhood an opinion that prices are about te 
rise, is there any difficulty in getting capital for the purposes of buying ?—Yes, 
I should say there is, generally speaking. 

1027. Does not that want of capital arise rather from the impression that the 
article is not a good one to speculate in than any thing else ?—No, there is always 
money to be had by the large speculators, but small buyers have not the means. 

1028. When you speak of the contraction and expansion of the currency, do 
you apply that to the more or less issue of country notes?—No, I apply it to all 
paper currency; the extension of the Bank of England regulates that and all 
others. 

1029. Have you watched the alteration of the Bank circulation ?—I have, at 
many different times. 

1030. You think’ that the alteration of prices in your neighbourhood has had 
something to do with the Bank circulation?—I am quite satisfied of that fact ; 
when they have been extended our prices have got up, and when they have been 
contracted our prices have gone down; it is not that alone, but that has in some 
measure regulated it. 

1031. The extension of bank notes and of other notes?—Yes; if the Bank of 
England extends, the country banks do the same; and if the Bank of England 
contracts, the country banks do the same. 

1032. Do you mean that you have looked to the prices of corn and the extent 
of the Bank of England circulation, and that you have found a corresponding 
connexion between the one and the other ?—Just so. I have watched for 20 years 
past,—before the end of the war, and from the end of the war. Whenever the 
operation has arisen, I have always said things must be guided by it; and I have 
been complimented years afterwards by its being said, ‘ You said, such a year, 
such and such must be the ease, and it has been the ease.” 

1033. You have been complimented upon your sagacity upon those occasions ? 
—Yes. 

1034. Supposing that to be the moving cause, we should infer that when the 
prices have been very low there has been on the part of the Bank of England 
and the country bankers a contraction of paper ?— Generally speaking. 

1035. Do you ascribe the prices to that as being the sole cause ’—No, by no 
means. 

1036. If there is more wheat in the market than is wanted, that will bea 
cause ?—Certainly. 

1037. What are your prices of barley ?—Our prices of barley have varied from 
18s. to 32s. a quarter. 

1038. Have you had it as low as 9s. a coomb?— Yes; in the month of No- 
vember there were several samples shown me by farmers that could not get more 
than 9s., in Woodbridge Market. 

1039. Barley of last year ?—Yes, 

1040. Not barley of good quality?+-No. The farmers in the county of 
Suffolk supposed they had got a very excellent quality of barley, but when they 
came to have it threshed, they did not find it so generally. 

1041. What is now the price of good malting barley ?—Thirty-two shillings a 
quarter; I dare say from 28s. to 32s. prime samples; the chevalier barley is the 
favourite barley with us now. 

1042. As 
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1042. As a farmer you consider that a fair price, do not you?—No, at 
the end of four years’ bad crops I reckon that any thing less than 40s. would 
be low. 

1043. Any thing under 40s. you consider not a fair price for barley ?—Yes, 
after four years’ bad crops. 

1044. How do you consider meat at present ?—I am sorry to say I am fattening 
beef now for the London market that will cost me 1s. a pound, and mutton must 
cost as much, for we lost our feed in the marshes last summer, and all our white 
turnip crop, most part of our swedish turnips, and a portion of our mangel- 
wurzel. 

1045. Are not the prices of meat, on the whole, fair average prices —Certainly 
not, according to the feed; if we had had full crops of vegetable food, the present 
prices would have been high. 

1046. Neither the prices of barley nor meat satisfy you as a farmer ?—They 
do not pay me; I am out of pocket with both; I should be satisfied if I had a 

rofit. 
. 1047. Is the price of wool satisfactory ?—Yes, I consider that very fair. 

1048. How do you conceive the currency to operate upon prices, that it should 
touch the price of wheat and not at the same time the price of other articles ?— 
It touches every other article, as far as I see.. 

1049. If the price of produce is, as you suppose, affected by something taking 
place in the currency, how is it it affects wheat and not other articles ?—Because 
wheat has been a full crop and the others have not. 


1050. It is the crop, if that is the case, and money does not affect it? 
—No, I do not admit that; one affects it in one way and the other in the 
other. , 

1051. The currency will affect all articles, unless there is some countervailing 
cause in respect to particular articles ?—Yes, it will. 

1052. You have been asked as to corn coming from the Continent; supposing 
10 corn to have come from the Continent and to have been brought into consump- 
tion for the last two years, if there has been a great increase of corn from Ireland 
will not that do the same mischief here?—-Certainly. I have always contended 
that if the poor of Ireland have not the means of consuming their produce, 
and living better, our poor must be reduced to the same level. We both 
grow corn for the same market; and I consider the allotment system and 
the Poor Law to be two steps to bring our poor down to their state. The 
allotment grows the potatoes; the man is obliged to sell his corn to pay 
his expenses, and he has his potatoes left; the Poor Law gives him no 
relief, and he consequently must live upon his potatoes, as they do in Ireland. 

1053. Are you speaking of the allotment system in Ireland ?-—No, here. 

1054. If corn be considerably cheaper in Ireland than it is here, and if it has 
free access to the English markets, will not that bring down the English 
corn to the Irish price?—It has done so for the last 20 years, in some 
measure. 

1055. Have you watched the effect of the beer-shop system in your part of 
the country ?—Not much; our poor have not been in a state to encourage the 
beer-shops of late. 

1056. If the allotment system is only carried to the extent of sending the 
garden produce to market, or the feed of a cow, in that case should you think 
that it was injurious either to the labourer or to the farmer ?—No ; the allotment 
system enables the poor men to grow their own potatoes, whereas they used to buy 
them. All respectable persons in country villages grow their own vegetables, and 
they, the poor, have no means of selling any vegetables; they grow half wheat 
and half potatoes, and sell the wheat. 

1057. You think one of the effects of the allotment system is, that the labour- 
ing classes have grown more potatoes and consumed less corn?—Yes. 

1058. Do they keep pigs ?---Yes, in some instances. 

1059. According to your experience have freeholders, occupying their own land, 
or farmers generally, suffered most in these bad times ?—] think the freeholders 
occupying their own land; where they have been owners and occupiers both, they 
have had the landlords’ losses and suffering as well as the tenants. I happen to 
have been the humble instrument of disincorporating one of those houses, such 
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as are now about to be set up and built all over the country, and my doing so was 
for the benefit of the country. I was working ten years at it, after trying the 
experiment of the incorporation of the house for 60 years. It was tried under Act 
of Parliament for 25 years, and failed, and another 25 years, and failed, and 15 more 
years it was tried, making altogether 60 years; and at the end of that time [ 
showed clearly, that (from 1800 to 1824) to maintain 271 paupers in that house, 
on the average of the 24 years, it cost 6s. 6d. each per week, when upwards of 
1,200 cost only 1s. 9d. on the average out of the,house; and above 60,0007. was 
spent, in fact it was 78,000/. that was expended, more than if all these poor had 
been in health and strength, and in full employment the whole time, out of that 
house instead of being in the house; and in spite of all classifying, and chaplain 
and schoolmaster, the morals of the poor were much injured by the system. 

1060. You are of opinion the present system of poor laws is working injuriously 
to the poor ?—Dreadfully. The poor have their eyes upon me, and they have 
been making all inquiries of me about this law. I think it very injurious, as 
injuring the labourer very seriously in society, depressing him down, lowering his 
wages ; in fact all agricultural labour, I consider, must affect this question, inas- 
much as if the farmer has the means of paying but 6s. a week instead of 12s. 
a week, he must have men at 6s. a week, if itis possible to get them, and he can get 
them; because I can take my horse and find 100 men at 1s. a day, when many 
men with large families are working and getting 10s. to 12s. a week: consequently 
farmers in general say, “ If others do, I must resort to the cheapest labour, in 
the same manner.” JI consider that the Poor Law Bill deprives a man of 
any resource but the prison, as the men call it; they say, that if they are to be 
sent to a prison, they will do something to be sent to a prison for. 

1061. Is that the general opinion of your neighbours, or a peculiar opinion of 
your own ?—There are many in my situation that say that it is working well by 
saving their pocket, without regard to the condition of the men. 


1062, Setting aside the consideration of hardship to the poor, and looking at it 
as a question of fact, is it working beneficially as to any saving ?—— It must be saving 
money to some persons; but I am certain it will, after a time, work the other 
way; that it is impossible it can be done on this principle without increasing the 
expense ultimately. 

1063. Is it, in point of fact, within your knowledge that there is a saving ?@— 
The report is so; but I believe the fact is not so. There are some parishes where 
the expense is increasing very materially ; all the best managed parishes that kept 
their poor in a proper manner before will be increased in theit expenses; some 
people desire to get the system that they may save by it. 

1064. Can you mention any parish which has increased in its expenditure by the 
operation of the Bill?—I should say we have, to begin with. I am told that the 
board is saving money in the village I live in; but instead of being called on for 
less, J am compelled to pay 3s. in the pound as a quarter's rate, instead of 2s. 6d. 

1005. Is that for building?—No; the building is not yet fixed on. 

1066. Do you pay 12s. a year?—Yes, I have paid 20s.; and since I took up 
the parish matters I reduced them to 8s., with the assistance of my brother 
parishioners. We reduced them from 20s. to 12s., and then to 8s.; but they 
have since been from 10s. to 12s. 

1067. Is that upon a fair rating ?—Yes. 

1068. Upon a fair valuation of your rent ?—Yes. 

1069. Is that on the actual value?—On about two-thirds of the value. The 
farm I now have paid 1/. an acre for rates, and almost every labourer in the 
parish was a pauper. Before we had undertaken the parish seven years there was 
not an able-bodied labourer a pauper: but, under the old law, we remedied our- 
selves, and set the poor free, and they all earned their bread before they ate it. 

1070. What was the rental ?—Thirty shillings an acre. 

1071. What course did you pursue to reduce the sum ¢—Constant attention and 
constant employment. 

+072. Did the farmers employ more people than they used ? —Yes. 

1073. Were they beneficially employed?—No; not to pay them. I employ 
20 men, women and boys and girls, on 100 acres of land, when I might have done 
with five. 

1074. How 
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’ 1074. How many men should you employ on 100 acres, according to the usual 
system ?—-About five; I have had 20 many times; but could not have employed 
so many if I had not the millering business, in addition to my farm, in that 


parish. 
- [ The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Monday next, One o’clock. 


Die Lune, 29° Februarii, 1836. 


The Lord WYNFORD w Tue Cnar. 
[The following Paper is delivered in by the Lord in the Chair, and read :] 


A Statement showing the respective Quantities of Hemp, Flax, Tallow, and Bristles, of 
Foreign Production, consumed in the United Kingdom during the last Three Years. 


Hemp. Flax, Tallow. Bristles, 


Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. lbs. 


Year1833. - —- Ss -s - | 512,623 1,112,190 | 1,090,765 | 1,823,799 

—— 1834 - - - - 666,096 794,272 1,160,180 1,695,108 
— 1835 - - - - 643,168 728,144 1,005,334 1,542,259 
Inspector General’s Office, Custom House, London, W. Irving. 


27 February 1836. 


Mr. Samuel Kendall is then called in, and Examined as follows: 


1075. YOU manage His Majesty’s farms ?—Yes. 

1076. You are not a farmer on your own account ?—No, not at all. 

1077. Therefore you have no interest whatever in the question now before the 
Committee ?—No, not any. 

1078. To what extent do you farm?—We have two distinct farms; one we call 
the Flemish farm, and the other the Norfolk. 

1079. What quantity altogether ?—About 1,300 acres. 

1080. Cultivating that quantity of land, you have had an opportunity of know- 
ing whether farming is now a profitable occupation, or not -—I am extremely 
sorry to say I give very bad accounts to His Majesty as to profits. 

1081. To what is that owing ?—From the low prices of corn. 

1082. Are they farmed with a view to profit, or experimentally ?—Not at all 
for experiment, nor have I attempted any thing of the kind while I have been with 
His Majesty. 

1083. It is in the regular course of farming ?7—Yes. 

1084. You would farm as well for the King as for any other individual ?—Yes. 

1085. You do not render it profitable?—-No; the farms were in a very wretched 
state when His present Majesty took to them; he has had them now some few 
years ; they are now getting into a better state of cultivation. 

1086. Will it pay any thing like a profit now ?—I hardly think it will. 

1087. Would it pay any rent ?—No, we could not pay any rent. 

1088. That is owing to the depreciated price of produce ?—Yes. 

1089. What do you take to be the prices in Windsor market ?—The wheat flue- 
tuated in-that market from 8/. to 12/., the present year’s crop. 

- 1090. Other articles have borne better prices?—Oats and barley have borne 
better prices. 

1091. How is cattle ?—I do not think cattle has done much this year, the keep 
has been so high. 

1092.. Do the prices you receive for oats and barley compensate for the loss on 
wheat ?—Not at all. 

1093. Do you think you could pay any rent ?—I do not think, at the present 
prices, rent can be paid. 

1094. Do you know the state of the farmers round the country ?—Several of 
them I know. 
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1095. What is their condition ?—I think they are in a very bad state, generally 
speaking. ; 

1096. Do you think they are able to pay their rents out of their profits?—Not 
many of them, [ think. 

1097. What proportion should you say?—I should think perhaps they might 
make up two-thirds of the rent. 

1098. Is that generally the case, that they can only make up two-thirds of the 
rent ?—I think, except in individual instances, it is impossible to do more, under 
present prices. 

1099. Do you think the capital of the farmers in your neighbourhood, so far as 
you have the means of knowing, is diminished ?—There is no doubt of that. 

1100. Have they, in your opinion, been paying rent and other out-goings out of 
their capital ?—They have paid a great deal out of their capital. 

1101. They have been sacrificing property every year?—Yes, they have been 
losing their property. 

1102. Do you conceive that to be generally the case ?—I think that is generally 
the case round the country. 

1103. What is the state of the poor in your county out of employ ?—There 
have been a great number out of employ. 

1104. Do you think those persons would be employed if the produce of agricul- 
ture fetched a remunerating price ?—I have no doubt they would; there is a want 
of labour on the farms throughout the county, but, from the want of money, they 
are not employed. 

1105. How far does your knowledge extend ?—I am a Norfolk man, 

1106. Are you acquainted with Norfolk as well as with Windsor ?—I am. 

1107. Do the observations you have been making apply to Norfolk as well as 
to Windsor?—To Windsor and the neighbourhood round. I have left Norfolk 
30 years. Y 

1108. How many miles round are you acquainted with the state of things ?— 
Twenty miles round. 

1109. Do you apply those observations to 20 miles round Windsor?—Nearly 
that. 

1110. On what description of land?—The land is very various indeed; there is 
very light gravelly land and stiff clay. 

1111. Have you good land ?—There is some good land. 

1112. Do you make a distinction between the good land and the bad ?—The 
good land is much better to manage; the tenant will do much better in managing 
that, though he pays a higher rent. 

1113. Even upon good land, with present prices, can he pay the present rent ?— 
T think not. 

1114. Are the poor dissatisfied in that country ?—They have been much. 

1115. What rate of wages do they receive ?—Two shillings a day. 

1116. Have you been obliged to lower them ?—No; we think it dangerous to 
reduce them. 

1117. From what reason ?—The fear of damage to the property. 

1118. Have there been many incendiary fires ?—There have been two fires in 
our place within the last five months; in the neighbourhood of Maidenhead. 

1119. What do you think is the occasion’ of the incendiary fires?—From the 
dissatisfaction among the labourers. They have no interest towards their 
employers at all; they have no energy to work an hour longer without being paid 
for it, which used to be the case formerly. 

1120. Are the labourers in a much worse condition now than they were for- 
merly ?—I think not; their wages were high. 

1121. Can the farmers possibly continue the payment of the present rate of 
wages ‘—Not from the present price of corn. 

1122. Would the lowering of the rate of wages produce the consequence you 
refer to, of more general dissatisfaction among the labourers?—I think it 
would. 

1123. Have you at all turned your mind to a consideration of what is the cause 
of the depression ‘I feel, inmy own mind, that the produce of Ireland is a great 
injury to this country; both stock and corn too. 

1124, Have 
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1124. Have you the means of knowing how much more cheaply corn can be 
produced in Ireland than it can in England ?—No. 


1125. You know that there are great importations of corn from Ireland; and 
you consider that these affect prices in England?—Yes; I have been looking at 
the account of the year 1830. The produce from that country was 13,000,0001. 
taking cattle, linen, grain and butter; all the produce from Ireland. 

1126. Do you know what it was last year?—-No; the duty upon that, if im- 
ported from another country, would be 4,000,000 2. 

1127. But, coming from Ireland, it pays no duty ?—No, none at all. 


1128. What is the state of banking in your county ?—There is very little doing 
in our neighbourhood. 

1129. Can the farmers get the accommodation the farmers in former days were 
in the habit of obtaining ?-—Certainly not; confidence is totally lost. 


1130. The bankers will not trust the farmers ?—No ; they know they are needy, 
and will not trust them. 


1131. Are there any other circumstances you can state material to this inquiry 7— 
There is one thing, with respect to labour; I am convinced the farmers are very 
much injured in consequence of the men not doing the work they formerly used 
to do; three men will not do the work two used to do. 

1132. What is that from ?—From a disinclination towards their employers. 

1133. Is that from idleness, or their not being fed?—TI think it is more from 
their disposition than any thing else. 

1134. Have the beer-shops done good or harm ?—A very great deal of harm. 

1135. Do you think that this arises, in a great measure, from the demoralized 
state produced by the beer-shops ?— Yes. 

1136. Has a bad feeling arisen, also, from their being turned out and badly fed 
while they were out of employ ?—Yes, in part. 

1137. Is the bad feeling increasing or decreasing ?—I think it is not diminished ; 
there is a great deal of petty thieving going on. 

1138. Do you think that the contraction of the circulating medium of the 
- country, by the Bill, of 1829 has had an effect >—It has had some effect. 


1139. Is it your opinion that the extension of the circulating medium of the 
country would have been for the benefit of the agricultural interest ?—I can hardly 
tell that; because the farmers are so short of money, confidence is so much lost 
they could not obtain that credit they otherwise would have done. 


1140. Can you give any opinion why the wheat is so much lower than other 
grain on the farm ?—About 10 or 12 years ago all the fen country grew 
nothing but oats; in Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire and part of Norfolk, and so 
on; and in consequence of the immense importations from Ireland they were not 
able to get any price for oats; in consequence of that all this land has been drained, 
and they are now growing wheat equal to that in any part of England. 


1141. They were driven to grow wheat, because the Irish drove them out of 
the oat market ?—-Yes; that country is now producing wheat. 

1142. You think a greater breadth of wheat is grown than used to be grown 
formerly ?—Yes. 

1143. That is owing to the quantity of Irish oats that come into this country? 
—Yes. The drainage was assisted in their doing it. 

1144. Do you think they would have continued to grow oats if the Irish oats 
had not driven them out of the market?—They would have done it, most pro- 
bably. 

1145. Is it your opinion that there is a considerable increase in the consump- 
tion of potatoes ?—I think the allotment system has done away with a great deal 
of the use of corn; they eat more potatoes and meat. In going down to Sussex 
last year, at one of the houses at Cranley where the coach stopped, I did not see 
a piece of bread on the table; and the landlord told me that lower down 
in the country I should not see any bread at all. 

1146. What is the substitute ?—Potatoes. 

1147 Are you of opinion that there are a great many more potatoes grown 
now than formerly ?—There are a great many grown by the labourers; I do not 
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know that there is that quantity grown for sale there used to be, but in conse- 
quence of the allotment system there is a great deal more grown by the labourers. 

1148. Are those potatoes grown by the plough or the spade 2__By the spade, those 
grown by the labourers. 

1149. Do they generally consume them in their cottages, or send them to 
market, or feed cattle or pigs with them ?—They feed on some, and the offal goes 
to the pigs. 

1150. Does that system prevail to a great extent ?—I think it does. 

1151. Was it ever the habit for the labourers to have part of a farmer’s field, 
and grow potatoes upon it?—No; it might be the practice where a hedge was 
grubbed to let the men grow potatoes upon it. 

1152. The allotment system never extends to more than a quarter of an acre, 
does it?—I do not exactly know the quantity to which the allotment system 
extends; in respect of the produce of wheat there is something very puzzling to 
my mind. 

1153. Have you any idea whether there is still a great deal of wheat in the 
farmers’ hands?—There is a great deal in Sussex; a great deal of old wheat; some 
men are keeping three-year-old wheat in the neighbourhood of Lewes. 

1154. Those are considerable farmers ‘—Yes. 

1155. The smaller farmers cannot keep back in that way ?—No. 

1156. They are obliged to take it to market to pay their rent and taxes? 
-—-Yes. 

1157. Does not the necessity of the smaller farmers tend to depress the prices ? 
—There is no doubt of that; the same has been the case as to hay this 


year; hay has been selling at Windsor as low as 3 /. a load to the Barracks. : 
1158. Wheat is rising now?-—Yes, and barley going down, which is very 
extraordinary. 


1159. What is the reason of that ?—The maltsters say they have all done malting; 
they generally malt till the middle of May. 

1160. What do you say to the malt tax; suppose that were repealed, would that 
increase the consumption of barley :—I think it might, in some instances; but I 
think that the better plan would be to let the malt be free and bonded, and to pay 
no duty till it is taken out of bond; to throw the trade completely open, let it be 
malted free and bonded, and then to pay duty when it is taken out for use. 

1161. They pay the duty now immediately upon its being made ?—Yes; but I 
would do away with the excise, and all the vexations of it. 

1162. Would your plan diminish the revenue?—No; I think it would 
increase it. 

1163. But you would do away with the vexations of the excise :—Yes. 

1164. Have you any thing else to state?-—We all know that we have got an 
immense increase of the population in this country, and an overburthened produce of 
wheat ; and to my knowledge the cultivation is deficient; I cannot account for that. 

1165. To what ought the consumption to be increased, supposing it 10,000,000 
of quarters some 20 years ago¢—I am not prepared to answer that distinctly. 

1166. Is there more or less wheat grown in your neighbourhood than there used 
to be 2—It is much about the same ; we go on one regular system. 

1167. But the produce is less ?—I think all over the kingdom that there is not 
the same produce, in consequence of not going to the same expense of culti- 
vation. 

1168. Is there the same labour employed in its cultivation ?—I think not. 

1169. That arises from a surplus population being out of employment ? 
—Yes. 

1170. Would there be a necessity for emigration if the labourers were well 
employed ?—There is employment now for them, if the prices wil! permit. 

1171. According to your observation does distress prevail most among the 
fenitentry, or among the freeholders who occupy their own land?—I think it is 
pressing very hard on those who are occupying their own land. 

1172. Are there many of those who have been much distressed, and have been 
obliged to alienate their land ?—I do not know that there are many in my neigh- 
bourhood ; but I know that the distress presses on many. 
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1173. Has the new Poor Law Bill had an effect in benefiting the farmers ?— It 
has reduced the rates in many places. 

1174. In what state has it left the labourers; has it enforced from them an 
equal quantity of work ?—I am fearful the labourers have abandoned the place, and 
many who are turned out of work must have bread, and they go to thieving. In 
the first quota of the Windsor district there is nearly 500/. saved in the quota. 


1175. Have any unions of parishes taken placer— Yes; and there is one in Sussex 
I know very well, the parish of Pulborough, where, under the new Poor Law, they 
have been saving, comparing the month of January 1835 and the month of Janu- 
ary 1836, 1462. in the month. 

1176. How has the saving been effected ?— From the poor having been driven 
away. 

1177. When that system is equally established all over the country, where 
must the poor go to ?—They must come back. 

1178. Are there not some districts in England where there is a searcity of 
hands, such as Lincolnshire ?@—I know nothing of that district ; the railroads have 
taken up a good many, but that is only a temporary thing. 


1179. Is it not the case in your neighbourhood that many are on the Great 
Western Railway ?—No; it has not, commenced in our neighbourhood yet. 

1180. Do you believe there will be an alteration in the quantity of wheat sown, 
from the low prices ?—I think it is very probable persons may turn their attention 
to that which pays better. 

1181. Have any experiments been made in the introduction of other corn on 
the land on which wheat has been used to be grown ?--I am trying the experi- 
ment on our Flemish farm, and making a fallow for barley ; it is very stiff land. 

1182. What sort of barley shall you sow ?—The common barley. 


1183. Have you had many bankruptcies among the farmers in your neigh- 
bourhood ?—Not many in the neighbourhood of Windsor. 

1184. Have many farmers been totally ruined already, owing to the present 
state of things ?—There is no doubt many have; many have left the country, and 
gone to America. A man from Norfolk came to my place the other day; he is 
going to America, with his family, being driven by distress. 

1185. When you say that many of the labourers now eat meat and potatoes 
instead of bread, do you suppose an equal quantity of land is exhausted in pro- 
viding that kind of food as when they eat more bread?—No; that is one thing 
which I consider has reduced the price of wheat, for there is not that quantity 
of wheat consumed which there was formerly, by those who used to eat only 
bread. 

1186. In those gardens which produce potatoes, a part of which were applied to 
the sustenance of pigs, which become the food of the labourers, will an equal 
quantity of land be exhausted by producing that food as there would if they had 
been fed more largely with wheat ?—-No; those persons will have manure, and 
dress that land, and raise their potatoes. 


1187. Do you think one effect of this different mode of their being fed is that 


there will be less manure for the wheat land or the farmers’ land 2@—I do not think 
it will have any effect upon that, it is in so small a compass. 


1188. In so far as that goes that system will produce more manure than the 
wheat-growing system ?—However that would be it must go to the general cul- 
tivation. 

1189. Do you think that the allotment system has tended very much to improve 
the situation and condition of the labouring classes, by giving them more comfort ? 
—I think it has; I think that the labouring man is now exceedingly well off. 

1190. Do not you think that half an acre of potatoes would last a family much 
longer as food than half an acre of wheat ?—Yes. 

1191. As long again ‘—TI should think it would. 


[The Witness is directed to withdraw. 
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Mr. S. Kendall. The following Paper, prepared by Mr. Jacob, by the direction of the Committee, 
is delivered in by the Lord in the Chair, and read : 


29 February 1836. 


Prix Moyen 


Régulateur. 


Marchés. 


Départemens. 
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Mr. Evan David is called in; and Examined, as follows: 
Mr, Esan David. 1192. WHERE do you live ?—In Radyr Court, Glamorganshire. 
— 1193. You are a farmer ?—I am. 
1194. What quantity of land do you farm ?—About 730 acres. 
1195. That is in the Vale of Glamorgan ?—Yes. 
1196. Are you employed by any gentleman in managing his estate ?—Not to 
any great extent. 
1197. To what extent ?—I have at present a farm of 1,200 acres, which I super- 
intend for the purpose of letting or selling it; it is in the hands of the proprietor. 
I have valued other property. 


1198. Are 
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1198. Are you a director of a joint-stock bank in that county?—I am. 

1199. How long have you been a farmer?—I have been a farmer since 1812 
on my own account. 

1200. Were you employed in agriculture before you were engaged on your 
own account ?-~I was; my father farmed before me; I was brought up to it. 

1201. How long can you speak to the state of agriculture in this country ?— 
I have a statement of the profits and expenses of farming a farm of 650 acres 
at present, in 1813, and from my father’s accounts Iam enabled to give it in 1790. 

1202. From that time to the present ?—From 1812 I can speak of my own 
knowledge. 

1203. What is the state of farming in your county?—Very much distressed ; 
the capital of the tenantry has been gradually reducing for the last 10, 12, or 
15 years. 

1204. Have those farmers of whom you have been speaking, whose capitals 
you say have been reduced, managed their estates wellr—They have not, from 
want of means. 

1205. Have they been skilful industrious persons ?—Decidedly so, generally 
speaking. 

1206. Their estates were not well managed only in consequence of their dimi- 
nished means ?—Just so. 

1207. To what district of country do you speak ?—The Vale of Glamorgan, an 
extent of about 40 miles long and 15 or 20 wide. 

1208. That includes a great deal of good land, and perhaps some bad ?—The 
chief part of the Vale of Glamorgan is considered as good land. 

1209. Though good land, do you find the tenants distressed as well as those on 
the bad 2—They are; and rather more so in the vale than in the hill district. 

1210. For what is the hill used?—Chiefly for grazing land; for sheep 
pastures. 

1211. You do not think that the cattle farmers are suffering so much as the 
corn farmers ?—They are not. : 

1212. Will that induce farmers to cease cultivating the land for agricultural 
purposes, and use it for sheep farms?—TI believe it will. 

1213. What effect will that have upon the employment of labour?—It will no 
doubt diminish the employment of labour. 

. 1214. How are your labourers off for present employment ?—They are at pre- 
sent better employed than they have been, in consequence of the improved price 
of corn. 

1215. Before the price of corn was improved, what was the state of the employ- 
ment of labour in your county?—-We had in many cases a surplus, which was a 
burthen to the parishes. 

1216. Were they in a good condition and well dis; osed?—They were not ill 
disposed in Glamorgan. 

1217. Have you had many fires?—No. 

1218. What is the rate of wages in your county ?—Abut 10s. a week. 

1219. Do you consider that, at the present prices, your farmers can pay those 
wages ?—I do not. 

1220. What would be the effect upon the labourers of reducing the price of 
wages; would they be so well disposed ?—I think not; it would have an injurious 
effect. 

1221. Would it be dangerous to do it ?— Yes, in some degree. 

1222. Whether dangerous or not, the rate of labour must be reduced, unless the 
prices can be raised?—It is impossible to-cultivate corn at the present rate of 
prices and expense, and pay a fair rent to the landlord. 

1223. Have the rents of land in your county been reduced ?—Very much, in 
some instances. 

1224. How much should you say ?—There are two farms in my own parish 
which were formerly let for 240/, they are now let for 110/. Another instance 
of reduction in rent in an adjoining parish, on two farms, from 800/. to 5007. 
Another farm purchased some years ago for 8,000/., it was formerly let at 3502, 
and now it is offered for 250/.; it is at present in the hands of the proprietor. 
Another estate, which was purchased about 1811 for 42,000/., the proprietor has 
iaid out 30,000/. in building, farm-yards and other agricultural improvements, and 
it is now offered for sale at 37,000/. 
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1225. Do you know any other lands in that country which have been sold at 
the same rate ?—There are other cases, but I cannot at present recal to my mind 
any. 

1226. What is the state of the small gentry in the country; are they in as 
much distress as farmers ?—They suffer from the low price of produce, and com- 
plain that they are not paid their rents regularly. 

1227. Can the tenants pay those reduced rents?—There has been so great a 
loss of capital among the tenantry they cannot. I could enumerate the names of 
25 farmers within 10 miles or 12 miles of me, whose losses have been upwards 
of 40,0002.; farmers from 200 to 500 acres of land. 

1228. In how many years have they been contracting that loss?—Within the 
last 12 or 15 years; a great proportion of them are insolvent, from one-third to 
half; and these losses altogether amount to that sum or upwards. 


1229. In what condition are gentlemen who have settlements on their estates 
made on families?—They are in a very unpleasant situation; where properties 
were charged with payments during the high rents and the high prices of provisions, 
the rents are now barely sufficient to pay those charges. 

1230. When they are charged with payment for the younger branches of 
families >—Yes. 

1231. The farms are not now equal to the payment of those charges?—No, in 
some instances they are not. 

1232. You have, you say, an account of the management of a farm for a certain 
number of years; will you have the goodness to produce that account ?—I have 
here a statement of the comparative expense attending cultivation in 1790, 1813 
and 1835, on a farm in Glamorganshire. 


1233. What is the size of the farm ?—Six hundred and fifty acres. 


1234. Did you make out that account yourselfr—I did; I have taken the 
average of three years preceding 1790, three years preceding 1813, and three years 
preceding 1835. I have enumerated the different items of expense, which I will 
read, if the Committee wishes. In 1813 labour was 44 per cent higher than in 
1835, and in 1790, lower by 33 per cent. than in 1835; carpenters’ work was 66 
per cent. higher in 1813 than in 1835, and 43 per cent. lower in 1790; smiths’ work 
26 per cent. higher in 1813, 43 per cent. lower in 1790; saddlers’ work, 26 per 
cent. higher in 1813 than in 1835, and 36 per cent. lower in 1790; thatchers’ work 
57 per cent. higher in 1813, and 73 per cent. lower in 1790 than in 1835. They 
are the different expenses to which the farmer is liable, and the proportions they 
bore at different periods; the difference in parochial rates is still greater, as my 
accounts will show. 

1235. You made out that account from your own books and your father’s >—-I 


did. 
[The same is delivered in, and read, and is as follows :] 


TABLE, No. 1. 


A SratemMent of the Comparative Expenses attending Cultivation in the Years 1790, 1813 
and 1835, on a Farm in Glamorganshire. 


‘Average Average Average 1813 1790 
aid f f . 
Three Years Three Years Three Years oe meee 
ending in 1835./ending in 1813./endingin1790. 1835. 1835. 
Labour. s.2 vid: ig ad. os. aud. Per cent. Per cent. 
Mowing hay -  peracre} 2 6 306 1 8 40 33 
Reaping Con = ditto 6 - 10 = 4 - 66 33 
Threshing wheat - per llistrad 1 - 1 6 - 8 50 33 
Plashing hedges - per perch - 3 - 4 - 2 33 33 
Threshing barley - per llistrad | - 7 - 9 - 43 2& 35 
Hires; j= \\j- 9) = per day 18 2 6 1 2 50 30 
6) 267 197 
Average per Cent. 443 33 


(continued.) 
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Carpenters’ work. 


Oak timber - - per foot 

Ashandelm- - - ditto 

Hire - - - - per day 
Smiths’ work. 

Horse-shoes_ - - - each 


Removing ditto - - 5 
Repairing ploughshares_—- - 


Journeymen - - per day 
Saddlers’ work. 

Set of harness - - - - 

Horse collars - - - each 

Mules’ bridles - - - - 

Hire and diet - - per day 


Thatchers’ work. 


Thatching - - per square 
mre = - - per day 
Masons’ work 
Walling - - - per perch 
Pitching’ + - per yard 
Hire - --- -. ‘per day 
Hurdles - - - per dozen 
Sacks - - - - ditto 
Rates and taxes. 
Poor-rates - - per acre 
Highway-rates = - ditto 
Assessed taxes - ditto 
Land-tax- : ditto 
County-rates - ditto 
Agistments - - ditto 
Church-rates - ditto 
Property-tax - ditto 
Household expenses. 
Sundries - - . - 
Shoemaker. 
Men’s shoes” - - per pair 
Paupers’ ditto - ~ ditto 
Men’sboots  - - ditto 
Journeymen’s wages - per day 
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160 
66 
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42 
44 
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Tailors. 
Makingacoat- - -— - 
Making trowsers = - - - 
Journeymen -  -_ perday 
Coo pers. 
Smallhoops - -  ~- each 
Casks_- - > - ditto 
Hire - - - per day 
Dairy-maid, wages- - - = 
Maid servants, ditto - - - 
Education and board - per annum 


Day school - - 


per quarter 
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Average Average Average 4813 1790 
aid of of - 
Three Years | Three Years, | Three Years, | bigher than | lower than 
3. | ending 1790. 1835. 1835. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
16 33 
284 29 
14 43 


58 


Average - 193 
= ae =93 - 1 . 50 
12 = 16 - 10 — 33 
3 - 3 no 1, 16 17 
3) 100 
Average - 333 
£6 --|£7 --|£3 -- 17 
4 -- 4 -- 2-- 124 
20 --| 25 --| 15 -- 25 
- 15 - 1 -- - 76 30 
4) 84% | 175 
Average - 213 433 


TABLE, No. 2. 


Awnnuav Expenses of Cultivating 650 Acres of Land, (450 Arable and 200 Pasture,) at the 
following periods, according to the foregoing Table, in Glamorganshire. 


Labour - 
Carpenter, including timber 


Smith, and iron 
Saddler - 
Assessed taxes 
Land-tax 

Agistments 


Property-tax - 
Lime coal 
Dairy maid and dairy utensils 


Clover, turnip and mangel seed 


Hurdles, sacks, sieves and rope-maker 


Druggist and farrier 


Corn tithes, by composition and in 
kind me er cha = 


Bad debts, marketing stock and other) 
incidental expenses -J 


Poor-rates 


- - - = 


Highway-rates 
Church-rates - 


Total Expenses £. 


Amount paid 1813 Amount paid | Amount paid 1790 
in higher than in in lower than 
1835. 1835. 1813. 1790. 
2 Per cent, Loess ae We Per cent. 
620 - 44 892 10 415 8 33 
40 - 66 66 10 22 15 43 
42 —- 263 Ga ce 43 
16 = 261 20 10 10 5 37 
8 10 117 18 - 2913 75 
OY; eee || - - 27 - 27 = _ 
29129) v= = 29 12 6 - 80 
= = = - - Gol — ~— 
BY 33 40 - 240 - 20 
38). .— 17 44.10 22 16 40 
450 33 60 - 36 —- 20 
18 - 33 24 = 12 = 33 
10° — 20 2 6 16 33 
98 - 2443 122 — 85 - 13 
SOIR i= = : 50 — go = 40 
131 - 26 lower g6 - 60 - 54 
22 - 30 lower 15 10 7 as 67 
6 10 40 lower = 1 = 85 
1,231 12 }- - - |1,635 2 792 8 


TABLE, 
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TABLE, No. 3. 4c atod BN 
Annuat Propuce of 650 Acres, as per contra. 29 February 1836. 
iaeren: STOCK and CROP. Average Value for Three Years, Average for Three Years, Average for Three Years, 
ending 1835. ending 1813. ending 1790, 

110 | Of Wheat Bushels.| £2 s. a. Lae Saanines Se dit LMI ORANALS sd Ei a, aE 
22 Bushels per acre 2,420 
Seed and small - 380 

2,040| - § 6} 561 - -| ~12 —J|1,224 —- -| —~ 6 3] 63710 —- 

70 | Of Barley 

40 Bushels per acre 2,800 
Seed andsmall - 280 

2,520| - 3 6| 441 - -| -— § 6] 693 - —-| - 3 3] 40910 - 

10 | Of Oats consumed. 
32 | Of Potatoes 

6o Sacks per acre - 720 
Seed and waste - 120 

Goo} - 3 6| 105 - -| - 8 -| 240 - -| = 6 -| 180 - - 

* 300 | Fat sheep sold, 72 bs. each | - - 7] 210 —- =| —- - g| 270 —- —-| -— = 4} 135 - - 
250 | Sheep shorn | wool 1 

oa Lambs dittof 59 stones s| 11? —| 94 ZEON ahah ce tes oes OPT a er neo ay 
Head of fat cattle, 800 lbs. 

; each eA a } Fil, SOOM mt a OD aia ee = Ba! 10a is 
6 | Cows, milked - - SNS Ne SE POS TO LAY emma [ib Farm ye hens il els Cay ju ceo Wel fiet weo| eal ie ae 
Cheese, being per lb. - -| = = 5|/- = ry] | este {ae = -| - - 44 es 
Butter, ditto - - «=| = =—10]<- - ee ee - -| - - 81 = 
100 | Ewes, milked - - -| -10 —- 50 — —| —14 = 7o - -| - 8 - 40 —- - 
4 | Horses sold - - -|15 - - 60 - -|25 - -—| 100 = =-/11 = = -- 
go | Pigs sold - - - =|, 115 = 5210 —| 310 =| 105 = —/| 115 = 5210 — 
3o | Tonsof hay - - SSCS a 82 10 -| 4 -— —] 120 = =| 2 - = 60 - - 
Total Produce = -| - - |1,984 16 -]| - - {3,408 16 -—| - - |1,852 18 — 

Expenses - -| - - |1,231 12 —| - - 11,635 2 -| - = 792 3 - 
Balance for rent, inte- 
rest of capital and ~ = 753 4 -| - - 11,773 14 -| - - |1,060 10 — 


superintendence = - 


1236. What was the rent at the different periods?—I have said nothing about 
rent; being desirous only of showing the surplus remaining for rent, interest of 
capital, and superintendence, at those different periods. 

1237. Do you suppose the same amount of produce in each year?—Yes; I have 
supposed the farm to be cultivated in the same maaner. 

1238. You do not allow an increased quantity on the land in consequence of any 
improvement in cultivation ?—No. 

1239. How do you account for the depreciation of prices ?— I believe it arises 
from a combination of causes; all I can say is, that we have been lowering. 
From about 1820 or 1821 to the present time, prices have been coming down 
gradually. 

1240. Has there not been a rise during all that period ?—In 1825 and 1826 
there was a considerable advance for some time, and things were better. 

1241. Were the crops good or bad during that time /—Not much better than 
usual, 

1242. Do you attribute that at all to the extension of the circulating medium in 
1825 ?—I do. My opinion is, that the increased circulating medium at that time 
produced an increase of price. 

1243. You attribute part of the present state of agricultural distress to the 
resumption of cash payments in the year 1819 ?—That is my opinion, 

1244. You think that if there is an extension of the circulating medium there 
will be a rise of prices ?—Yes. 

1245. State all the causes of the present depressed prices ?—Probably another 
cause is the great import of corn from Ireland, and our unequal competition with 
the Irish grower. 
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1246. Has there been a greater importation of corn from Ireland than in former 
years /—From the information I have obtained, I have no doubt there has been a 
greater importation from Ireland. 


1247. How do you know there has been a greater importation from Ireland ? 
—From published returns ; the Custom House returns. 

1248. Your account is of the same farm ?—Yes; but I occupy more than my 
father did. 

1249. You have not added that, which is an addition to the basis of your com- 
parison ; this professing to be a statement of your present out-goings as compared 
with the former, you have calculated upon the same surface ?—Yes; it is founded 
on the first statement, or Table, No. 1. 


1250. It has reference to the same number of acres being cultivated for the 
same kind of corn ?—Supposing the same quantity of labour being bestowed upon 
it, and producing the same crop. 

1251. Since 1790 has there been no increase in the relative quantity of arable 
land in your neighbourhood ¢—That I cannot speak of from my own knowledge; 
but for the last 10 years I can speak to the quantity of corn produced in our 
country, generally. 


1252. Is it your belief that there is more converted into arable since the year 
1790 2—T believe there is. 


1253. You think that since 1790 there is more land in arable in that farm than 
there was in the year 1790 ?—I have no doubt of it. 


1254. Consequently the present expenditure of labour on that farm would 
exceed that of 1790, ceteris paribus ?—Undoubtedly. 


1255. Then to make your comparison of the farm a fair comparison, some cor- 
rection ought to be introduced to that effect ?—Yes; probably a small allowance 
might be made for improved management. 


1256. If you have more in arable now than you had, should not that be stated ? 
—TI have supposed that ifthe farm was managed in the same manner in 1790 as it 
is now, the same quantity of labour would cost the amount I have stated, the 
same number of bushels of wheat would produce that amount, and soon. The 
produce now per acre is something increased, but not to any great degree; but, 
supposing the same system I now pursue was then pursued, it would produce 
the result I have stated. If Iam asked as to any supposed improvement in the 
system of husbandry, I shall be happy to give the Committee all the information 
I can. 


1257. You state that there is rather more in arable now than there was in 
1790 ?—Yes. 

1258. Is there no improvement in your country in the quality of stock and wool ? 
—There is an improvement in the stock. 


1259. The same quantity of sheep will produce more pounds of wool, and of a 
better quality /—Yes; there is an improvement in stock, cattle, sheep and pigs. 


1260. Is your mode of ploughing and your course of cropping precisely the 
same as it was in 1790 ?—There is also an improvement no doubt in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, and I am well aware that there has been effected a very great 
improvement in the machinery of the country since 1790; but it is a very diffi- 
cult thing in the cultivation of the soil to avail ourselves of that improvement in 
machinery. 

1261. Are you to be understood that in drawing those comparisons from an 
abstract calculation, when you come to apply it to the same identical surface of 
land, that land will produce more corn, it will produce more wool, it will produce 
better wool, being cultivated under a better course of cropping, and therefore, 
cateris paribus, there must be a greater surplus in the shape of rent than there 
would be in the year 1790 ?—My belief is, as I stated before, that there is a 
greater produce, but not equal to our increased expenses. 

1262. Notwithstanding all these improvements, still they cannot pay rent, and 
are distressed ?—Yes, ; 

1263. At the period of 1790 machinery was not so much introduced generally 
throughout the country, and the great bedy of agricultural labourers ate 

the 
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the country and their wives and children being employed in spinning, was not 
there a greater sum received among the family ?—These families have not the 
same opportunity as they had formerly of earning something. As I stated before, 
on the cultivation of the soil we cannot avail ourselves of that great improvement 
which has taken place in the machinery of the country. We mow our hay with 
the same scythe, and reap our corn with the same hook as we did 40 years ago ; 
and it costs us 30 per cent. more, while the improvement in machinery has 
enabled the manufacturer to accomplish perhaps fifty times as much work with 
the same number of hands now as he formerly did, which enables him to sell his 
articles at a lower rate with a profit. I might have also added that corn is 
threshed by the same flail; some improvement has been effected in the plough, 
but none in the drag and harrow; our carts and waggons are also much the 
same. 

1264. Whatever the comparative state of agriculture, with respect to trade or 
manufacture, what is the comparative state of agriculture in 1836, compared with 
what it was in 1790 ?—I would say it was certainly much better in 1790; it left 
a greater surplus for rent. 

1265. Do you mean that, notwithstanding these many improvements, the cir- 
cumstances of the times do not allow you to avail yourself of those improvements ? 
—Certainly not; the expenses have increased so much, while the price of produce 
is diminished. 

1266. Though since 1790 the course of cultivation has been different, and there 
has been more arable land than before, has the state of the farmer himself been 
a more or less prosperous condition ?—Decidedly less prosperous. 

1267. Are your women so well employed nowas they were formerly, before the 
machinery was employed ?—No, they are not. 

1268. They used to spin by the road-side ?— Yes. 

1269. They used to weave the woollen?—Yes; they were in general clothed 
with clothes of their own making. 

1270. That is all made in the towns now ?—Yes. 

1271. Has that been a great injury to the agricultural population 2—I believe 
that it has taken away a great deal of useful labour from them. 

1272. Have you mentioned all the causes to which you attribute the depression 
of agricultural produce ?—Those are the chief causes. 

1273. From the situation you are in, as the director of a bank, what do you 
think would be the effect of an improved system of banking in the country 2—My 
opinion is, that any measure that would tend to increase the circulation of the 
country would be of benefit. 

1274. Would not any measure which tended to direct the circulation from Lon- 
don, and to keep it in the country, be of benefit 7—No doubt ; it all rushes up to 
London ; it is in the hands of the few, not of the many. 

1275. Would not an improved system of circulation be of benefit to the farmer? 
—I have no doubt it would, from my short experience on the subject. 

1276. Do you mean the joint-stock banks ?—I think they are producing a good 
effect ; for they have been the means of accommodating the farmers on more 
moderate terms than they were formerly by private banks. 

1277. Were not the farmers suffering much from want of accommodation /— 
I believe they were ; and if your Lordships will allow me to advert to it, although 
an unpopular opinion, I would state that I believe the savings banks have produced 
the eyil of withdrawing the circulation from the country, by placing it in the 
public funds. 

1278. They have withdrawn it from the rural districts, and placed in the public 
funds ?—Yes. I have the opinions of some old farmers in the neighbourhood of a 
town where a savings bank was established, and they tell me, that before its 
establishment they found it an easy matter to obtain accommodation from their 
more saving neighbours, by the loan of 20/. or 30/. at harvest or at other 
times, when they were distressed; since the establishment of the savings banks 
all that money has been deposited there, and taken out of the neighbourhood. 

1279. What do you think of requiring every bank to give security for their 
issues?—It would be a great improvement upon the old system of private 
banking. 

1280. At present, if a person becomes a partner in a bank he is liable for all the 
debts; would not it be perfectly secure to the depositors and also to the takers of 
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notes, if the responsibility was limited to the sum he subscribed for, provided 
he paid up or gave security for that sum ’—No doubt the paying up the amount 
or depositing of security would be desirable; in fact any thing that would give con- 
fidence to the country; but I must observe that I think the required degree of 
confidence is equally as well accomplished by the subscribed capital of a joint stock 
company, and the depositing of further security is unnecessary. 

1281. Is that accomplished if the capital is not paid up ?—When the names 
of parties are published and known to be responsible for the sums subscribed, the 
public must be safe. 

1282. In the one case you rely on the well-known credit of the party, and in the 
other you rely on the capital brought in ?—No doubt. 

1283. Would there be any objection to 1/. and 2/. notes if the bank gave secu- 
rity for their issues up to the extent?—None whatever; and I believe they would 
be very beneficial in England, as they are found to be in Scotland. 

1284. Are you acquainted with Scotland ?—I have never been in Scotland. 

1285. Do you think you are competent to give an opinion what effect they 
would have as to coin in this country?—Not being sufficiently acquainted with the 
bullion subject, I would decline giving an opinion. 

1286. Could they have any effect if those notes were immediately convertible 
into bullion?—They would not have so beneficial an effect if convertible into 
bullion; but into bank notes, as they are at present, they would be beneficial. 

1287. Do you suppose it would be beneficial if bankers were to issue 1/. notes 
and give security ?--I think it would. I beg not to be understood as reeommend- 
ing an inconyertible issue of 1/. notes, but convertible into bank notes in the 
country, and into bullion at the Bank of England, as at present. 


1288. Do you grow much barley in the county ?—We do grow a good deal of 
barley in the county. 


1239. What would be the effect of diminishing or taking off the duty on malt?— 
A very beneficial effect. 


1290. Would the effect be beneficial not only to the barley countries but to the 
other countries ?—It would be beneficial to all; because, when the prices of barley 
increased, more barley would be grown, and less of other produce ; it would soon 
improve the value of all agricultural produce. 


1291. Do you find that the duty on malt has prevented the consumption of malt 
increasing with the population?—Decidedly so. I believe it would have been 
double what it now is, but for the duty. : 


1292. Have you manufacturing towns near you?—We have several in Gla- 
morganshire. 


1293. Do you find that a great many of the manufacturers have their labourers 
living in your villages, and not in the towns in which they pay rates 7—That is the 
case, in some instances. 


1294. Is it an injury to agriculture, their not being rated ?—Yes, it is. Ialso 
believe that the manufacturers do not pay the same amount of parochial rates, in 
proportion to the capital and the amount of men they employ, as the agricul- 
turists do. 


1295. Do they pay any rates, generally speaking, on their capital?—-No; on 
capital they may not strictly be liable; but there is a great difficulty of rating 
manufacturing property; the exemption which iron mines claim from paying paro- 
chial rates renders the difficulty greater. 


1296. They are rated upon their warehouses and shops, but they pay no rate on 
their capital?’—No; but the property they have locally situated in the parish, 
I conceive, ought to be rated, and the existence of it ought to be sufficient 
evidence. 


1297. Are the county-rates paid as well in the townsas in the rural villages ?— 
I believe not. I happen to know a manufacturing establishment where 600 per- 
sons are employed, and a capital of at least 120,000 Z., and the whole amount paid 
by this in poor-rates, road-rates, county-rates and land-tax is only 90/7. per annum, 
not 1s. 6d. per cent.: while on my present occupation of 730 acres the average 
number of men employed is about 25, and requiring a capital very little exceeding 


4,000/7. 
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4,000 7., my poor-rate, road-rate, county-rate, and land-tax is 185/., or rather more 
than 4/. 10s. per cent. on the capital employed, or sixty times as much as that 
establishment pays. 


1298. Have you reason to believe that that is the case all over the kingdom 7— 
Yes; from the existing difficulty of properly rating it. 


1299. You have not included the tithes in that ?—No; that will only make the 
contrast still greater, because they pay no tithes; in the recent erection of a new 
gaol and house of correction in the county my contribution was 40/., and on that 
establishment it was only 20/.; if I had paid in the same proportion as they did, 
it would have been only 16s. 8d., by taking the number of hands employed as 
the criterion, as the county-rates must be increased nearly in the same ratio as the 
population increases. 


1300. Is it not the same with respect to the land-tax in the towns ?—I believe it 
is; there has been no adjustment of land tax for some time. 


1301. The property in towns has increased, and the property in the country has 
diminished ; and consequently the land-tax in the country bears a much higher 
proportion to the value than the land-tax in towns ?—Yes; the land only remains 
liable according to the extent of surface, without reference to the value of the 
erections on it. 


1302. You say that the population employed by manufacturers exceeds the 
population employed by you; can you ascertain the proportion of wages:—We 
pay nearly the same; my wages are at present about 10s. 6d. a week; their 
average is from 10s. to 12s. for day labourers. 


1303. The same average would remain if you took the wages given by them as 
the criterion of their liability to pay, as you think does if you take the labouring 
people employed by them?—TI should say that the proper criterion is the number 
of men employed, and the capital employed ; these jointly produce the additional 
charge upon the county-rates in the prosecution of felons, &c. 


1304. What description of agriculturists do you think suffer the most, the tenants 
or the freeholders occupying their own land?—The freeholders occupying their 
own land suffer as tenants and as landlords; but I would observe, that as the whole 
capital of the tenant consists im his stock, crop, &c., if the value of that is reduced 
to half, or below his debts or engagements upon it, he becomes insolvent. 


1305. Supposing an individual, being a freeholder, occupies all his own land, 
what do you think will be the comparative state of suffering of that man and a man 
who is only a tenant ?—If the property is at all burthened with any charges, I 
should say a small freecholder, occupying his own land, would feel it most. 


1306. In point of fact, which description do you think has suffered the most in 
a series of years?—I think the tenants have suffered the most, because the land 
may still remain, if not previously mortgaged, &c.; but the capital of the tenant 
may have disappeared altogether. 


1307. The person who occupies his own land is more likely to charge it ?—Yes ; 
where that has been the case he will be a greater sufferer. 


1308. Has not the distressed state of agriculture had the effect of making 
people farm badly, by breaking up land which they should not do, and not applying 
a sufficient quantity of manure to it /—It has. 


1309. Do not you think that the land in consequence is in a worse state in 
respect of its power of producing ?——Yes, that has been going on for some years ; 
I find, from recent inquiries, since I have been summoned to attend this Committee, 
that the quantity of corn grown in our county is diminishing; I have ascertained 
the quantity grown in 26 parishes in the Vale of Glamorganshire, and I find that 
the reduction is 13} per cent. as compared with what it was six, eight and ten years 


ago. 
[The Statement is delivered in, and read, and is as follows :] 
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Mr. Evan David. A Comparative Statement of Corn grown in the following Parishes, in the County of 
Glamorgan, at the under-mentioned periods. 


29 February 1836. 
Corn grown for Two Years 
prior to 1830. 


Corn grown 


in 1834 and 1835. | Inerease- Decrease. 


Parishes. 

Years. Acres. | Acres. Acres. 
Leckwith and Landough - | 1825 and 1826 =i 126 
Roath - - . -|- ditto - - 115 
Penmark - - -|- ditto - 128 ann 
Langan - - -|- ditto c pda 80 
Sully - . = - ditto = ery 140 
Radyri=" #i- 7's - — ditto - 
Cardiff - = - ditto = 
Lamblethian - - ditto Ss 
Lanishan - - 1826 and 1827 
Welch, St. Donat’s - ditto - 


Lantwit Major 1828 and 1829 


ee ten Cees et Cet te tg Fe e 8 ee 
He tee Seen Pi 7a 8 Sea BA 
alt lelelL tT ties 


Lancarwan - - 1826 and 1827 
Monknash - - 1827 and 1828 
Colwinstone - - ditto - 
Penarth - - - ditto - | 
Lantrithyd - - 1829 and 1830 | 
Cayra - - ~ -|- ditto =| 
Lavernock - - -|- ditto - 
Total for Two Years - - - - : 
Ditto for One Year’ - . - - 
Whitchurch - - one Year 1820 
Liandaff - - - - ditto- 1819 
Canton Hamlet - - ditto- 1821 
Ely and Fairwater - ditto - 1822 
Michaelstown super Ely ditto - 1825 
Peterstone - - ditto- | - ditto - 
Laveden Averge - - =| 1822 and 1823 
Lisbam - - one Year 1826 


Deduction, about 13} per cent. 


The quantity of wheat in Wenvoe, Porthlnery, Merthyrdovan, and Saint Nicholas in 1834 and 
1835, is reduced 10 per cent. as compared with 1830 and 1831. In Flemingstone the reduction is 
stated to be about 12 or 15 percent. In Eglioyselan it is also reduced, according to the titheman’s 
account, about five per cent. 


1310. What is your opinion as to the state in which land is laid down now ?—- 
. In my opinion it is laid down in a very inferior state. 

1311. Will not that tend to depress the agricultural interest for some time to 
come ?—Yes; and in my opinion this cause has been in operation for some 
years, and the results are now beginning to be felt in a reduced quantity of corn 
grown. 

1312. You conceive that to have been caused by the distress, and to have 
become itself now a cause of the distressed state of agriculture P—Yes. 

1313. Do you think the land broken up and laid down as you describe it, is 
wheat land of a quality that ought never to have been broken up ?—The 
necessities of the country at that period during the war required that it should be 
broken up. 

1314. Do not you think that, looking to the outgoings and the prices of produce 
in the years preceding 1790, the land paid the produce of the capital applied to it? 
—lI believe so. 

1315. It was not then broken up?—Not so much as at present. 

1316. Is much of the corn removed from the neighbourhood, or is the popula- 
tion sufficient to consume their own growth ?—The county of Glamorgan altogether 
consumes more than it grows. 

1317. Supposing in 1790 there had been the same demand for it; do you think 
land could have been profitably employed by being broken up ¢?—Yes, the demand 


existing at the time the land was so broken up. The facilities of conveyance are 
such, 
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such, that only a small portion of the farmers in Glamorganshire benefit by the 
increased consumption. Irish corn and corn from the opposite coast of Devon, 
Somersetshire and Cornwall can be conveyed to Merthyr Tydvil, the centre of our 
iron manufactories, at a cheaper rate than half the farmers in Glamorganshire can 
convey theirs. 

1318. Have you reason to believe that much corn comes to Glamorganshire from 
the Continent ?—No, I have not. 

1319. From Ireland?—Yes, very large quantities. 

1320. Can you speak to that point ?—In Cardiff the quantity imported was 
10,000 bushels in 1826, and in 1835 it was 160,000 bushels. ’ 

1321. That includes all sorts of grain?—Yes, it is; although chiefly wheat and 
flour. 

1322. What is the population of your county ?—I believe about 126,000, 
according to the last returns ; since 1826 it has increased, I believe, about 18,000, 
or 2,000 per annum. 

1323. Have your cottages generally land ?—No, they have not. 

1324. That increased importation into Glamorganshire has taken place recently, 
has it not ?—Since 1826. 

1325. Would not that account of itself for the present deterioration of the 
arable land in your district ?—In some measure, no doubt it does, but as some pro- 
portion of our produce is exported to Bristol and other places where they have not 
the facility of sending it to Merthyr, it cannot apply to them. 

1326. Was not the exportation to Bristol practised at the period to which you 
refer before 1826 ?—Probably it might; we have been in the habit of sending 
from some parts of the county always to Bristol. 

1327. Do you send as much to Bristol now as you did formerly ?—-No, we 
do not. 

1328. How do you account for that ?—In consequence of the increased popula- 
tion of our own county. 

1329. Is there any other reason you can assign for the present low prices 2—]I 
believe another cause is the system of warehousing foreign corn, called the 
bonding system; I believe that has a very injurious tendency. 

1330. Have the goodness to state how you conceive that operates to injure the 
home trade 2—Because when we have a small surplus of English and Irish corn 
beyond the demand, we have no outlet for it, as the price of corn in England must 
ever bear a higher rate than on the Continent ; when there is an excess, if ever so 
small, it sometimes reduces the price to a most ruinous rate. 

1331. That being got rid of ata loss renders the depression still greater ?— 
Yes, it adds to the distress of the seller. The bonding system encourages specula- 
tion in foreign corn rather than in corn the produce of the country, and, I think, 
should be improved. 

1332. How do you suppose it might be improved on?—I think without giving 
the foreign corn-merchant any serious cause of complaint, that when the average 
price in England gets below 50s. a quarter, all foreign corn imported after that 
should be made liable to the present scale of duties; that it should be allowed to 
be bonded, but charged with that duty as other foreign goods are, the duty to be 
paid only when the corn is taken out of bond for home consumption. 

1333. Have you any suggestions to make of improvements in the present corn 
laws ?@—-I think the averages might be improved by requiring a greater number of 
returns. 


1334. That there ought to be returns from the sellers as well as the buyers ?—. 


That would be an improvement, but I think that all the principal millers and 
maltsters should be required to make returns as well as the few who attend 
certain markets. 

1335. Do you think that there would be any difficulty in obtaining returns from 
all millers and maltsters?—I think not, if it was left to the quarter sessions to 
determine who should return in each county; this would double the present 
quantity returned ; they should be required to make returns every week to an officer 
appointed for the purpose in each county. 

1336. Should there be returns made from Ireland of the corn coming in?—As 
long as they are allowed to import corn into this country without restriction, they 
should be put on the same footing in every other respect, more especially their 
parochial burthens. 

1337. Have you any information as to the difference of expense of growing corn 
in Ireland and in England ?—I have not been in Ireland, but I have made myself 
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acquainted with some facts from the evidence before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, and I find that it is much lower. I find that the expenses of cultivating 
a farm of such an extent as I now farm, would be 600 /. less on two items alone in 
Ireland than in Glamorganshire, that is, labour and poor-rate ; for I find, from the 
evidence of a Mr. M‘Mahon, a gentleman who appears to be well acquainted with 
Ireland, that he has often heard the labourers state there, that they would be very 
happy could they receive 8 d. a day for six months in the year, which I conceive is 
not equal to 6d. a day all the year round, or 3s. a week. My labour is equal to 
10s. 6d. a week all the year round, more than three times as much as in Ireland ; 
the total I pay at present is 720/. per annum, this might be had there for 2407. 
saving 480 /.; my poor-rates amount to 140/.; in Ireland there are none ; total 
620/.; besides which the expenses of a farmer’s family are much lower in Ireland 
than here. The expenses of bringing Irish corn into our market are extremely 
low, from our great export of coal into that country. 

1338. Will the proposed railroads increase the facility of bringing corn from 
Ireland here 2—I do not know that they would; but the facilities of communica- 
tion tend to adjust and equalize the prices of corn and other produce all over the 
kingdom, and all parts should consequently be made subject to the same burthens. 
I would say that, on the same principle, if the manufacturers of Yorkshire were 
exempt from taxation to that degree that would enable them to get labour at one- 
third the expense it is in other parts of England, that the clothiers in the west of 
England and the corn-growers of the country generally would have just cause to 
complain ; what I wish is, that they should be all placed upon the same level, 
either by a duty on the importation, or the expenses of production equalized. 

1339. Is your land barley land !—Yes. 

1340. Of good quality ?’—Yes. 

1341. What is your average produce of wheat and barley per acre ?—I have 
averaged as much as 22 bushels of wheat and 40 of barley, but that is a high 
average of barley. 

1342. Are there many farms out of occupation in your neighbourhood ?—There 
are some farms out of occupation; there is one close by me which cannot be let 
except at a great reduction, more than one-third of the rent it formerly let for. 

1343. Do you know what the proportion the rent asked for that farm at present 
would bear to the rent it paid in the year 1790?—No, I do not; but I know this 
farm has let at 3502, which is now offered at 250/. 

1344. Do you imagine that that farm was let for 250/. in the year 1790?— 
That I do not happen to know; but the landlord would not be as well off, I con- 
ceive, at present with 350/. as he would at that period with 2507. 

1345. You say you employ 25 labourers; how many acres have you in arable 
land ?—Four hundred arable and 250 pasture, in the 650 upon which I have given 
in the account to the Committee. 

1345. Is that the general proportion of labourers employed on a farm of that 
extent 7—I believe it is. Perhaps that may exceed the average proportion in my 
neighbourhood, but it does not include the labourers employed in harvest ; the 
difficulty is, that we cannot reduce our expenses to meet the present low prices. 

1347. Is it necessary for you to reduce the expenses, or to increase the prices ? 
—It is. 

1348. Is it your opinion you cannot go on without that ?—In my opinion, we 
eannot pay any thing like a fair rent fo the landlord. 

1349. Is your farm on lease ?—Not the whole of it; some part of it is. 

1350. What is the average rent in your neighbourhood !—About 20s. an acre, 
subject to tithe ; I occupy some at a higher rent. 

1351. About 25s. tithe-free ?— Yes. 

1352. You have not adverted in your calculation to the difference of tithe in 
England and in Ireland ?—No, I have not. 

1353. Are you not aware the tithe paid in Ireland is much less than that you 
pay ?—Yes, much less; but I am taking a view of the advantages they would 
possess, supposing they would pay those burthens which the laws require them ; but 
they get rid of those burthens by resisting the payment. 

1354. They pay no agistment tithe, nor a number of other outgoings ?—No, 


they do not. . [The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till To-morrow, One o’Clock. 


Die Martis, 
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The Lord WYNFORD ww crue Cnuarr. 


, 


Mr. George William Firchild is called in; and Examined, as follows: 


1355. WHERE do you live ?—At Harborne, in Staffordshire. 

1356. What quantity do you farm ?—About 300 acres. 

1357. Are you in any other business ?—I am a cow-keeper and a farmer. 

1358. On the 300 acres ?—Yes. 

1359- Do you receive rents for any proprietors ?— No, I do not. 

1360. Is yours a manufacturing part of the country?—It is; it is near 
Birmingham. 

1361. Is your land good?—No, not of good quality ; my house is in Stafford- 
shire; my farm is in Worcestershire. 

1362. What is the state of agriculture in your country ?—In great distress. 

1363. Are the tenants able to pay their rents?—I should imagine not. 

1364. Do you know of any who have left their farms 7—Yes, a number. 

1365. Did they leave their farms because they were not able to pay their rents? 
—Yes; that is continually the case, that tenants are leaving their farms, and they 
are sold up, and the produce of the sale is taken by the landlords for arrears of 
rent; I have known numbers of instances. 

1366. Have your rents been lowered in that county ?—Some of them. 

1367. To what extent have they been lowered; how much per cent.?—The 
reduction has been in this way; it has been a return of 10 or 15 per cent. more 
than an absolute reduction of rent. 


1368. Do you know what the burthens on agriculture are now, and what they 
were formerly ?—The local burthens in my own case are pretty much the same; 
they are a little reduced; but the local burthens on my farm amount to about 
27 l. a year, including poor-rate, church-rate, county-rate and _ constables’ 
accounts. ; 

1369. Not tithes ?—No. 

1370. Are those rates higher than they were formerly ;—They are a little 
lower ; we used to pay about six rates in the year, five or six years ago ; they have 
been reduced since that, and are now about four. 

1371. Are they as low now as they were 20 years ago r—I did not live in the 
neighbourhood at that time; they are lower this year than they were last. 

1372. Do you think that those who do pay rent pay it out of the profits of 
their farm or out of their capital?—They must pay their rent out of their 
capital. 

a Why do you say that ?—Because the produce of the farm is not suffi- 
cient to give it at the present prices. 

1374. What ought the prices» to be to enable them to pay rent out of their 
produce ?—All the proceeds of the land now, I take it, ought to be from 8s. to 9s. 
for wheat, to enable them to pay the rents asked. 

1375. What is wheat now:—It has been 5s.; it is perhaps now 7s.; it has 
risen very much within the last three or four weeks. 


1376. Can you account for that rise?—-Yes, I think I can; it is found 
there is a less quantity of wheat sown than has been in previous years, perhaps 
full one-third less, and consumption is much increased by the improvement in 
trade. 

1377. Has it also been found that the crop of last year was not so good as was 
expected ?—I think it has, in some places. : 

1378. Is there as much land now sown with wheat as was formerly —Certainly 
not; there is full one-third less this year. } , 

1379. In what state are the labourers?—-With us they are in an improved 
state. ; 

1380. Are there many out of employment ?—None; a great many are taken 
up in my neighbourhood from the improvement in trade. 

1381. That has taken off the surplus labour -—Yes. 

1352. Has that always been the case, or has the change taken place recently ?— 
The change has taken place recently. 
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1383. The improved state of trade has lately improved the condition of the 
labourers ?—Yes. 

1384. Before that improvement in manufacture were the labourers in agriculture 
in employ >—No, not all of them. 

1385.. Were there any considerable number out of employ ?— Not a great many 
in my district ; more or less they are taken up by trade. 

1386. To what do you attribute the present depressed state of agricultural 
produce -—I think low prices, &c., are owing to the distress of the labourers, and 
their diminished consumption, but that they always have been in a bad state since 
1816. 

1387. Agricultural prices have fallen very much within the last two or three 
years; to what do you attribute that?—I think that may arise from two 
causes; first, the great crop of wheat the last two or three years; and there 
was very great distress, and I have no doubt that diminished the consumption of 
wheat. 

1388. Do you attribute it to any other cause ?—Not any other cause than the 
restricted consumption of produce. 

1389. Have you any means of knowing whether the produce introduced from 
Treland has affected you?—There has been a good deal come in, and | have no 
doubt it has affected us. 

1390. Has there more come in of late than formerly ?—Yes, but not within the 
last month or two; I think it has fallen off a little. 

1391. Was the increase to your part of the country sufficient to depress the 
prices ?— Very much to assist in doing that. 

1392. Is there any other cause to whieh you attribute the distress ?—No, I am 
not prepared with any other cause. 

1393. Can you suggest any remedy ? 
given to us by removing the malt-tax. 

1394. Why do you think that a great relief would be given to you by removing 
the malt-tax?—By the increased consumption of barley. I take barley to be a 
fourth part of the grain produced and consumed by man in the year, and if the 
tax was taken off the malt the monopoly would go also. 


1395. What monopoly ?—The monopoly occasioned by the severity of the excise 
laws; the price of barley, perhaps, is 4s., the duty 2s. 7d., but we do not get our 
malt for less than 8 s.; the expense of the operation is little or nothing; if we get 
the 2s. 7d. off the 4s. we should be able to make it ourselves, and use it for cattle 
and other things, and beer would then become the cheapest sustenance for the 
labourers. 

1396. Have you many beer-shops in your part of the country ?—A good many. 

1397. Have they not a bad tendency, with regard to the morals of the people 2 
—Yes, and every body complains of them. 


I have no doubt a great relief would be 


1398. Have you formed any opinion whether if the duty on malt was taken off 
the poor would brew their beer at home ?—I have no doubt they would, and not 
only that, but we should have no objection to supply them with beer; at present, 
if we supply them we pay duty and monopoly; but if we could make our own 
malt we should have no objection to supply them with beer; if the duty was taken 
off, the price of beer would be only 1 43d., whereas it is now 5d. 


1399. Would you supply them with beer to drink at home ?—Yes; there would 
not be room for the profit in the 14d. there is now in 5d., nor room for the dele- 
terious infusions they make in their beer at present. 


1400. Would the taking off the duty on malt occasion an increase in the growth 
of barley?—No doubt it would. If the same money was spent in malt as is now 
spent in the duty and monopoly, it would buy more than as much again barley 
from us; that being the case, it would call on every farmer to produce one quarter 
more grain than he now grows, 

1401. There has been a doubt expressed whether if the consumption of malt was 
very much increased you could produce a sufficient supply of barley; what is your 
opinion upon that ?—There is no doubt that we could. 


1402. Could you produce double the present growth of barley ?—I have no doubt 
we could. 


1403. How far can you say with certainty you think the growth of barley could 


be increased in this country ?—Certainly double; I have no doubt of that. 
1404. You 
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1404. You were understood to say that you are of opinion if the duty on malt 
was lowered or taken off, it would do away with the monopoly in the trade of 
malting ?— Yes. 

1405. It is your opinion, therefore, that in that case the farmers would gene- 
rally make their own malt ?—Yes, exactly so. 

1406. Can you state, from your recollection, whether many farmers who were in 
the habit of malting,and had malt-houses ten years ago, have ceased to use them ? 
—I do not think in that period many farmers have had malt-houses; but my father 
and grandfather had both malt-houses, and used to make their own malt, till the 
severity of the excise law became so excessive; in case a man made any mistake, 
or did any thing that the exciseman thought wrong, the penalty was so great that 
they threw it up, and preferred buying their malt to running the risk of a servant 
leading them into difficulty. 

1407. You do not attribute the cause of the farmers giving up keeping their 
malt-houses to any alteration in the amount of duty on malt ?—No. 

1408. Do you remember what the duty on malt was at the period to which you 
refer?’—No; but | do not attribute it to the amount of duty, but to the excessive 
severity of the excise laws to protect that duty. 

1409. In what way did that severity show itself?—Supposing a man makes 
malt, and he is caught doing wrong, the penalties would be such, he had better 
buy his malt for a year. I would make my own malt now, and have looked out in 
the last four or five years to see whether I could not get some remedy; but I have 
been alarmed, and have given up the idea of making it, because I found that I was 
exposed to such severe penalties, in case my man did any thing wrong, and on 
whom I must trust, that we could not help ourselves. 


1410. What can you do which subjects you to the penalty ?—I do not know; 
T am not a maltster. If they water at an improper time, or do not comply with 
the exciseman’s directions during the operation, they are exposed to severe penal- 
ties, and one penalty would be more than the value of the risk. 

1411. Is there a great deal of barley grown in your districts ?—There is. 


1412. There are a good many counties in the north where no barley is grown, 
and in Scotland very little?—They grow some fine barley there, and they grow 
what they call bigg or bere, which is an inferior barley. 


1413. Would not the counties which grow no barley obtain relief in this way, 
that more barley would be grown in the barley counties, consequently there would 
not be so much land to apply to the purposes to which it is now applied ?—We 
have been all in distress; they have been trying to grow wheat on land that ought 
to have been in barley, a great deal of it. 

1414. Would that be restored to barley if the malt duty was taken off? —I have 
no doubt of it. 

1415. If the duty was taken off you would get rid of the vexatious proceedings 
of the excise?—Yes, of course; and I have no doubt it would do away with the 
beer-shops, for there would not be room for the profit. 


1416. Do you think you would get rid of beer-houses by putting an end to the 
duty on malt?—Yes; because there would not be the room for the adulteration 
there now is, when the price is 5d. 

1417. Do not those houses under the name of beer-houses sell other liquors ?— 
I have no doubt they do; but that is a question I cannot answer. 

1418. Have you any doubt they sell spirits?—I cannot speak to the fact, not 
knowing how it is. 

1419. You state, as one of the good effects to agriculture from taking off the 
malt duty, that a larger proportion of land would be sown with barley and a 
smaller with wheat than at present ?—Yes, that is my opinion. 


1420. You state asa reason for the late rise in the price of wheat, a greater 
portion of land being sown with other grain which previously had grown wheat ?— 
The land is not sown with other grain instead of wheat: it is going into a state of 
nature, a good deal of it, especially the poorer soils; but if we got rid of the malt 
tax we should have a steady price, governed by supply and demand: if the country 
was in a prosperous state there would always be a steady demand for it. 


1421. Do you grow any flax or hemp? -No. 
1422. Is there any grown in your county?—No; it is not grown in inland 
counties. 
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1423. Are your county-rates charged upon property in towns as highly as they 
are upon property in the country ?—In Worcestershire I believe they are; it has 
been looked into in Worcestershire. 

1424. Is the land-tax equally charged on property in towns as in the agricul- 
tural districts ?—I am not able to answer that question. 

1425. Can you state any thing else which you think important to this inquiry ? 
—No, I do not think I can. 

1426. What is the character of the soil of that land which is in your neigh- 
bourhood being thrown out of cultivation?’—It is generally poor soils which were 
going into grass, that will not pay for the cultivation of grain at the present price. 

1427. Are the poor lands to which you allude heavily burthened by poor-rates ?— 
I should think not; the burthens upon my own are trifling. 

1428. What is the precise rent at which you have heard of this land being let per 
acre ?—I should think those lands I speak of have been let at 10s. to 15s. an acre. 

1429. At present probably they will not pay any rent at all?—They cannot, with 
wheat at 5s. a bushel; such lands as those cannot pay rent. 

1430. Does not the throwing those lands out of cultivation diminish the stock 
of labour for the poor ?—Unquestionably. 

1431. If that goes on will not there be a difficulty in finding employment ?— 
Certainly. 

1432. Are the lands to which you allude lands supposed to rot sheep, or attended 
with any unfavourable circumstances of that kind ?—Some part of them would 
not; I allude to poor soils, those parts of farms not worth cultivating ; some sound, 
some clays and some wet: all of inferior quality. 

[ The Witness ts directed to withdraw. 


Mr. John Nearne is called in; and Examined, as follows: 


1433. YOU reside in the county of Kent ?—I do. 

1434. You are steward to several noblemen and others in the county of Kent? 
—I have been for some years, but I have just relinquished several. 

1435. How many thousand a year have you under your superintendence ?— 
Perhaps, speaking generally, upwards of 20,000/. a year. 

1436. Are you well acquainted with the state of agriculture in that part of the 
country /—I am. 

1437. In what part of the country?—The neighbourhood of Feversham and 
Canterbury. 

1438. Is that good land?—Some very good land; it varies very much. 

1439. In that part of the country, from the means you have of knowing the 
different farmers, what is the state and condition of the farmers ?—-Many of them 
are in a very distressed state; but I think the distress has been lately taken from 
one part of the agricultural community to another; the agriculturists of the 
lower part of Kent and at other places where it is very stiff land were suffering 
very greatly three years ago; the last three seasons have been more congenial to 
the growth of corn upon that stiff land, and now they have been recovering them- 
selves; and the parties who have been cultivating good wheat lands where they 
had a right to expect a good crop of corn, have not realized more than an average 
crop, and are more in a distressed state in consequence of low prices than they 
were previously. 

1440. Lately the occupier of poor land has been better off than the occupier of 
good land ?—That is my opinion. 

1441. Do the farmers pay their rents ?—-I cannot say that they do not, for I do 
not think of all the rents I receive Iam 100/. in arrear. 

1442. In your opinion, do they pay those rents out of the profits of the estates, 
or out of capital ?—I think they formerly paid them out of their own capital, but 
lately matters have been better, and for the last year or two they have paid 
them from the produce of the soil. 

1443. From what sort of land?—The poor lands, where the distress did exist 
most; they have been able to pay them from the produce of their farms the last 
two years; and perhaps the good land farmers have been obliged to resort to their 
capital to enable them to pay their rents, and they have generally capital to resort 
to when others have not. 

1444. Do you think they have been obliged to resort to their capital ?—Yes ; 
we are peculiarly situated in the county of Kent, by growing hops which have 
been profitable on lands congenial to their growth. 


1445. Do 
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1445 Do you think that the prices of other articles of agricultural produce have 
counterbalanced the reduced price of wheat?—Where they have adopted that 
system of management they have, but where they depend on the growth of corn 
only they have suffered materially from the low prices of wheat. 

1446. To what do you attribute the low prices of wheat ?—TI attribute them 
yery much to the immense produce of the poor land. 

1447. By the poor land you mean the poor stiff land; the poor clay 7—Yes ; 
they cannot get much produce from other descriptions of poor land without 
extraordinary expense; and it is the oppressive system of payment of tithes in 
kind which has prevented many of the farmers expending capital on this sort of 
land. 

1448. Generally speaking, in your part of the county, is the condition of the 

ers good or bad /—I should say bad. 

1449. To what do you attribute that 7—I attribute it to various causes; one is 
the want of capital; many of them have not capital enough to manage the land in 
the way they used, or in the manner it ought to be. 

1450. What has become of their capital—It is exhausted, from the former 
unfortunate bad seasons and low prices of produce. 

1451. From what time did those seasons begin ?— Perhaps ten years back or 
more ; we had several wet seasons which ruined many farmers. 

1452. Do you mean to say that the clergy generally take the tithes in kind ?— 
Yes, when they are rectorial tithes many take them in kind; I think I may be a 
judge of the value of tithes, for I have taken tithes in kind, and I do not hesitate 
to say they have been formerly profitable to me; but I think the system ought to 
be altered, for it prevents farmers improving their land as they otherwise would 
do; I have had farms offered to me to cultivate, but I never did, or will, take a 
farm subject to the payment of tithe in kind. 


1453. Do you think on farms where there are sheep and cattle of different 
descriptions as well as corn, they can, generally speaking, make a living ?— I think, 
last year, their balance might perhaps come even, but previously I think they have 
been obliged to pay part of their rents out of their capital; I think some of them 
recovered themselves last year, and I think the Poor Law Amendment Bill is a 
very favourable thing to them ; it operates very favourably in our district. 

1454. Was the crop good last year?—Very abundant in wheat, in our part of 
the country. 

1455. You think last year they did very well?--I will not say very well, but 
perhaps they made both ends meet ; they had enough to pay their rent and their 
labour, and perhaps part of the interest upon their capital, unless where they were 
very much involved and incumbered. Men in that situation never can recover at 
the present prices of corn. 

1456. When you said that matters had been better the last two years, you 
mean with respect to the sheep farms?— Yes, and the abundant crop of wheat ; 
the men who were cultivating stiff heavy land then reaped the benefit of the abun- 
dant crop. 

1457. The prices of wheat have been progressively lower ?—Yes; and that has 
operated against the best wheat land; from this description of land they did not 
get more than an average crop. 

1458. Could they do well with those low prices ?—No, certainly not. They 
would do better on the stiff land, with an abundant crop, at the present prices, than 
formerly, when wheat was at a higher price, and the produce small, and the qua- 
lity inferior, from the bad wheat seasons. 

1459. On the estates of which you have had the management have rents been 
materially reduced since the high prices ?—The landlords J have been so fortunate 
as to»be connected with have met the tenants in time to save them, and I 
am happy towsay we have not seen many new faces; they have been able to 
keep on. Some landlords could not afford to render that assistance to their 
tenantry. 

1460. What do you imagine to be the amount of the reduction of rent upon 
those estates since the war prices?—There is one large estate I am connected 
with where there has been no reduction whatever; only a temporary reduction of 
from 10 to 20 per cent.; the rents stand as they did in 1812. 

1461. In the present prospects of agriculture do you find a difficulty in letting 
farms upon that estate at the present rents /—I cannot say that I do. 
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1462. Do you find that the applicants for farms upon that estate are persons 
who have been all their lives employed in agriculture, or do you find any fresh 
capitalists coming into the county /—No; we confine ourselves pretty much to 
men who understand the management of the land, and we take care to find out 
whether they have capital enough to cultivate the land in a proper manner before 
we suffer them to take it. ’ 

1463. You do not find a difficulty in procuring tenants to take a farm ?—No, 
none whatever; ours is a favourite district, and the hops are a great thing 
with us. 

1464. Thatis a very gambling trade?-—Yes; but some of them have done very 
well with their hops. 

1465. What have the reductions been altogether?—From 10 to 20 per cent. 
with those I have been immediately concerned with. 

1466. Since what time ?—Since 1822. 

1467. You made none before that ?—I think not. 

1468. Is the allotment system carried into effect in your county?—It is not 
so essential in our part of Kent, for the cottages have been invariably furnished 
with gardens. 

1469. What are the average wages of your labourers ?—We pay now from 10s. 
to 12s, a week. 

1470. Considering the present price of the necessaries of life, do you consider 
the condition of agricultural labourers better or worse at this time than it was 
30 years ago?—A great deal better; I know it to be so in our own neighbourhood, 
as regards their condition. I now speak of industrious labourers; those of good 
character; they are in a better condition than they were at that time. ; 

1471. Are you aware what the rate of wages was 30 years back r—Yes; I 
think they were half as much more as at this time. Some farmers made up their 
wages at that time by allowing them corn at a reduced price. 

1472. Have the other expenses of the farmer increased within the last 30 years ? 
Yes, very materially indeed. 

1473. Have they not increased within the last 20 years ?—Yes, certainly. 

1474. Within the last 10?—No, I think not. 

1475. Is not the price of produce lower now than it was 20 years ago?—Yes, 
certainly. 

1476. Are the farmers in as good a condition now as they were 20 years ago ? 
—Certainly not. 

1477. What are the expenses of farming which you consider higher now than 
they were 20 years ago ?—The system of farming is improved, and there is more 
manure bestowed upon the land than there was 20 years ago. 

1478. Without reference to the price, there is of course a proportionate profit ? 
—Since the peace there have been so many more labourers thrown upon us that 
we have been obliged to employ them, which has improved the cultivation. The 
labourers since the new Poor Law Amendment Act are thankful to us for giving 
them employment; before that Act they would use abusive language, and state 
that they must be kept whether they work or not, and would not do work ina 
proper manner. 

1479. Have you many labourers out of employment now? — We have not, to any 
great extent, but several are out of employment. 

1480. In what condition are they ?—They are of course distressed and in bad 
condition ; but we select the best characters, and do all we can to find them work, 
and they are now grateful for it. 

1481. Are they dissatisfied ?—Those that are out of employment are dissa- 
tisfied. 

1482. Have you had many fires in your neighbourhood ?—Some years ago they 
began with us; I had one on my own premises; they were all burned; it was one 
of the first fires that happened, and we have had several since in the neighbourhood, 
but none very lately. ; 

1483. Do you think if the state of agriculture were improved, and the farmers 
could employ them, they would be all employed ¢—I think they would; I think 
the farmers are generally inclined to employ all their capital on their land. 

1484. Have you any doubt that then those labourers would be all employed ?-— 
I think there is very little doubt that if the farmers could see a prospect of getting 
a shilling for every shilling they spent they would be induced to employ them, and 
assist the poor Jabourers. iit 


1485. Has 
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1485. Has their capital been got rid of by any improvidence or what circum- 
stances ?—It was the sudden change from high prices to low prices. 

1486. When did that take place; was not it in 1822?—Yes; after that time 
prices recovered again. ° 

1487. Did not the prices rise again in 1824 and 1825 ?—Yes, from the failure 
of the crops. In 1822 we had an abundant erop; prices were lower than in any 
other year. 

1488. Then they got up in 1824 or 1825?—They got up in 1826, I think. 

1489. One thousand eight hundred and twenty-five was the year of what was 
called the panic; did they get up before the panic?—I think they did. 

1490. Did not they keep up again till 1829 ?—I think they kept up till 1831; 
but I cannot speak positively. 

1491. They fell then, and have not risen since?—No. The three last years have 
been very low; the four years previous to the last seven the wheat would average 
70s. a quarter. 

1492. To what do you attribute the rises and falls at those particular times 
which have been referred to ?—1I suppose the question alludes to the currency; that 
of course had some effect upon the price of produce; I have no doubt it must 
certainly have an effect. 

[The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Mr. Richard Peyton is called in; and Examined, as follows: 


1493. YOU reside in London ?—I do. 
1494. You are concerned in the valuation of land, are you not?—I am. 

1495. Are you steward for any gentlemen in the country ?>—I am. 

1496. In what part of the country ?—I have the management of estates in Berk- 
shire, Essex, Middlesex, Surrey, Sussex and Kent. 

1497. What is the state of the farmers in those counties ?—I should say cer- 
tainly it depends a great deal upon the land that they occupy; the occupiers of 
poor soils are very badly off indeed. 

1498. Can they pay their rent except out of their capitals —They do not. 

1499. Have there not in those different counties been a great many broken up 
lately 2—Yes ; ruined. 

1500. And their property sold off?—Yes; quite sunk. 

1501. Do you apply that observation to every one of the counties you have 
named ?—Partiaily to every one; I do not apply it to Berkshire. 

1502. Principally to the poorer soils?—Yes; the heavy soils more than the light 
soils. 

1503. To what de you attribute the breaking up of those different tenants ; have 
they been prudent persons ?—Generally speaking, hard-working men. 

1504. To what do you attribute their failure ?—Principally their expenses ; 
sometimes their want of skill; their adhering to the old process, and the low 
price of produce. 

1505. Is the present price of produce at all a remunerating price /—Not of 
wheat. 

1506. Is it of other grain ?—I think it is. 

1507. Is the price of other articles sufficient to counterbalance the low price of 
wheat ?-—I do not think it is. 

1508. What reduction would you make ona farm of a certain size on account of 
the low price of grain ?—It is impossible to say. The men who have real good land 
and cultivate it at less expense, and have been generally able to pay, they are now 
living. 

1509. Are they able to make a profit ?—Yes, they do make a profit, but it must 
be good land. 

1510. Do they pay rent?—That good land tithe-free is cheaper at 40s. an acre 
than some land J let at 6s. and 7s. 

1511. Have not the occupiers of poor land been better off of late years than the 
occupiers of rich land ?—I should say not. 

1512. To what do you attribute the low price of wheat #—A good deal to the 
excess of cultivation, and a good deal to the importation from Ireland. 

1513. Do you know whether the imports of wheat from Ireland have increased 
much the last two or three years ?—I do not know the fact, but I believe it is the 
fact. 
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1514. Do you know whether wheat can be grown considerably cheaper in 
Ireland than in England ?—I do not know it, except from information. 

1515. Is there any other cause to which you attribute the depression of wheat ¢ 
—None, except the excess of cultivation, and the excess of importation from 
Ireland, and from Scotland as well. 

1516. Do you think there is a great excess of cultivation in England 7—There 
has been of late years, certainly. j 

1517. You think there is more land cultivated with wheat ?—I think that is 
unquestionably the case. 

1518. In proportion, has wheat borne a low price ?—A great deal of that land 
which has ever been cultivated with wheat is still continued in the cultivation of 
wheat, particularly in the southern counties. 

1519. Is there any other land sown with wheat that was not used for wheat 
before /—A great deal during the high prices during the war. 

1520. That has continued ?—Yes, but more particularly in the southern 
counties. 

1521. There have been no importations from the Continent within the last 
three years ?—No; I apprehend we have had the monopoly of the home market. 

1522. Do you think that England grows enough for her own cultivation ?—I am 
of opinion that Great Britain and Ireland does; it is generally admitted that 
England will not grow sufficient without including Ireland. 

1523. The merely bringing into the market enough would not reduce the 
prices !—But there has been a great excess. 

1524. From whence did that come ?—I think there has been a great deal of 
wheat consumed by cattle. e 

1525. Then the excess must have been still greater if it had not been so con- 
sumed ?—Of course. 


1526. Do you think that excess arises from corn grown in Great Britain and 
Treland ?— Certainly, I do; I cannot account for it in any other way whatever. 


1527. Do you account for the depression of prices at all in consequence of the 
contraction of the currency ‘—That is a question of political economy so far gone 
by I would say nothing more about it. I have no doubt but for Sir Robert Peel’s 
Bills we should have had more currency and more ruin. The currency is now 
settled on a firm basis. JI am not a currency doctor. 

1528. When you speak of poor lands, do you mean the clay lands or the chalk 
lands :—The clay lands. 

1529. Have not the chalk lands had a greater produce of wheat the last three 
years than was ever known before ?—They had the same crops some years ago in 
a dry season. 

1530. It was more than an average crop the last year —Yes. 

1531. Do you think the farmers of the South Downs are better or worse off 
than they were 10 years ago ?—I should say they are better off than they were in 
the year 1822; that was the worst year I everremember. The lands of the South 
Down farmers are very superior lands; the lands skirting the Downs are very fine. 


1532. Is it not in consequence of the price of wool they are better off than they 
were in 1822 ?—The wool is better the last two years. 

1533- Are not the clay lands more expensive to cultivate than other land ?— 
They are double the expense, at least, because they require a greater number of 
horses, and they cannot get a crop of wheat without a fallow. 

1534. Though the price of wheat has gradually got lower and lower, have not 
the farmers been obliged to pay as much for their implements of husbandry and 
their blacksmiths’ bills as they used to do ?—There is very little difference. 


1535. You state that a man on good land might pay rent and make a profit, if 
it was tithe free ?—I have found that tithe-free land of good quality was better 
for a farmer at 40s. an acre than a great deal of the Jand which lets for 7s. or 8s. 
an acre. The best land is cultivated on the four-course system; wheat, turnips, 
barley and seeds; then they get wheat after the seeds again, so that there is no 
blind fallow, no dead year; and, managing that good land at a small expense, of 
course it is most profitable. 

1530. Do you conceive that the outgoings of a farmer are generally higher or 
lower than they were 20 years ago?—They are higher than they were 20 
years ago. 

1537. In what respect ?—In poor-rates principaily. 


1538. The | 
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1538. The question respects the expense of cultivation; the different bills the 
farmer has to pay ?—I apprehend there is very little difference in the tradesmen’s 
and artisans’ bills now; there may be 4d. in a round of shoes, and some reduction 
in the price of implements; a man may get a waggon for 45/. that he used to pay 
50/. for; but not materially, | apprehend. 

1539. ‘To what period are you referring ?—I am speaking to the high prices of 
the war. 

1540. Do you think there has been any material reduction in the counties you 
speak of in the rate of wages ?—Not so much; [ think the prices of provisions 
would have justified the rate of wages which has been kept up. 

1541. What do you suppose the average rate of wages for a day labourer to be 
at this moment in those counties f—I should say about 10s. a week; 20d. a day. 

1542. What would you say was the average rate in the western division of 
Sussex ?—I do not know so much of the western division as towards the eastern, 
or rather within 35 or 40 miles of London. 


1543. Have not you found tenants throw up their estates very much lately ?>— 
An estate I purchased in the county of Surrey; we had a farm there in hand 
upwards of two years, and I have let that farm now for 10s. 2d. an acre; good 
wheat land. 

1544. At what did it let before "—I let it for 25s., not immediately, but I 
purchased the estate in the year 1810, then that farm I let at 25s.; the same 
farm I have now let for 10s. 2d. 

1545. Have not a great number of farms been thrown up of late ?—A great 


number. 
546. Have you not found a difficulty in getting tenants?—We have been 
obliged to keep them in hand a year or two, and then give up the valuations. 


1547. What has that been owing to’—The tenants have failed and gone, and 
we could not get others. 

1548. Have the tenants failed in consequence of the prices of produce not 
being equal to the expenses of cultivation ?— Undoubtedly. 


1549. Have the goodness to explain the nature of the valuations you have 
referred to?—The valuations are of this kind: the custom of the counties of 
Kent, Sussex and Surrey, and part of Hampshire, is, that the out-going tenant 
holds possession of the farm and every thing belongirig to it up to the end of his 
tenancy. Supposing he be a Michaelmas tenant, he fallows the land for wheat. 
He ploughs it, he harrows it, and if he has time he will sow it; then the incoming 
tenant pays him for all the labour and seed, and all the manure put upon the 
farm, though it was produced upon the estate ; for the underwoods, and even the 
hedge rows. In the month of May, when he gives up his farm, there is another 
valuation of the hay and straw left unspent, and the manure made between the 
29th of September and the day when he quits possession. Then there are other 
valuations. We have got rid of as much as we could, the half-dressings ; namely, 
the half of the quantity of manure put on the land the preceding year. 


1550. Do not you know that those half-dressings are got rid of in Kent ?-— 
Yes; we have got rid of them in many instances. A noble lord was telling me 
the other day that he is buying up all his as fast as he can, instead of their having 
valuations on the next tenant coming in. I believe we have very few half-dressings 
there now. 

1551. Do you know that in the counties you have alluded to a great reduction 
of rent has taken place within the last 10 years ?—A very great reduction. 

1552. Still the farmers have not been able to go on ?—Still they have not 
gone on. 


1553. Do you believe they have been able to go on ?—No; they are a class of 
men not naturally rogues; they would stick to their home, if they could do it, 
and if you force them they will go out of one farm and will get another in the 
same parish, if they can. 

1554. Notwithstanding they are losing ?— Yes. 

1555. Have they not for the last six or seven years been losing on the land 
they have farmed ?—I believe they have been losing for almost the last 20 years ; 
ever since the alteration of prices. Hops have occasionally brought a man round. 

1556. They still have been losing, notwithstanding the rents have been reduced ? 
——Yes, they have been. 
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1557- Is that owing to the poor living more on potatoes than they used to 
do?—No, I do not think they live more on potatoes ; they eat more wheat than 
they were in the habit of doing; I believe oats and barley are nearly exploded. 

1558. You have stated that cattle have been fed of late on wheat ?—Yes, this 
year; I have known it before also; I remember in the year 1822, in Hunting- 
donshire, a great number of cattle were stalled with wheat meal. 

1559. Was not that in consequence of the great drug of wheat in the market ? 
—Yes, and the very low price. 

1560. You state that the rents of landed property have very much fallen; do 
you think the rents of cottages have fallen equally ?—That depends upon whom 
they belong to. The cottages on gentlemen’s estates have been Jet so low as 1s. 
a week, and so on. They have not fallen where they have belonged to persons 
who built them on speculation; they have not been able to get their rents. 
They will generally keep a house over their heads, and their landlords give them 
some garden or a potato patch, and keep them as part of that establishment. 

1561. Is it the practice in the district you are acquainted with to let the 
cottages with the land?—Generally speaking they let them at so much per year 
to the labourers, and give them a 3s. dinner once a year, and they come and 
bring their wives and children, and enjoy themselves. 

1562. Wheat is not the only produce imported into this country from Ireland ? 
—Oats have always been imported in great quantities. 

1563. Has not a great quantity of pork and bacon been imported from Ireland ? 
—Yes, and beef; Irish pork, and live pigs have been imported to an immense 
amount. 

1564. Has not that had the effect of lowering the prices of those particular 
articles 2—It did for some time, but I think the prices of meat have rallied; bacon 
and pork is not equal in price to beef or mutton. 

1565. Are you acquainted with Lincolnshire ?—I am acquainted with parts of 
Lincolnshire; but I have not been in that county for four or five years. 

1566. Do you not believe the importation of oats from Ireland has driven out 
the growth of oats in Lincolnshire, and that the land has been cultivated with 
wheat ?—I am not aware of that fact. 


[ The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Thursday next, One o'clock. 


Die Jovis, 3° Marti, 1836. 
The Lord WYNFORD In THE Cuatr. 


James Bernard Bernard, Esq., is called in; and Examined, as follows : 


1567. YOU live in Devonshire ?—I do. 

1568. At what part ?—Sidmouth. 

1569. Are you engaged in agriculture ?—No, I am not; but I have for some 
years past given great attention to these subjects, and I suppose it is in conse- 
quence, (I do not know who sent for me,) but in consequence of the works I have 
published, especially on the “ Theory of the Constitution,” in which this question 
was gone into largely, that I attend here. 

1570. Are you acquainted with agriculture ?—I have taken great pains to ascer- 
tain its condition. 

1571. Have you any means of forming an opinion on the condition of agriculture 
in this country ?—I have those means, and in preparing my work for the press I 
obtained them. 

1572. What are your means of knowing the present state of agriculture ?—In 
consequence of what I have observed generally of the state of the country'I have 
been writing a good deal on the subject, and in 1852 I applied to the farmers in 
different counties to furnish me with documents, debtor and creditor statements, 
of the outgoings and produce of farms of an average quality in different counties, 
taking the price of wheat at between 7s. and 8s. a bushel. 

1573. What 
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1573. What did you find to be their condition at that time from all the returns J, B. Bernard, Esq. 
made to you;—That at that time no less than half the average rent of the king- ——— —— 
dom was paid out of capital instead of profits. 3 March 1836. 

1574. You know that from the accounts furnished to vou ?—I have them here. 

1575. They are in print ?—Yes. 

1576, From the accounts then furnished to you, believing them to be genuine 
accounts, do you know that half the rentals were paid out of capital 7—That is my 
opinion. 

1577. Was that in any particular class of farm, or farms generally ?—My 
request was to farmers of intelligence and superior character, that they would fur- 
nish me with these debtor and creditor statements. 

1578. Did you find those to be accounts from farms in general, or omy of a 
particular sort ?—-Of an average quality; of a fair proportion of arable and 
pasture. m 

1579. Throughout the kingdom?—No; certain counties. I had three state- 
ments from Somerset, one from Surrey, one from Essex, and one from Hertford- 
shire, all in different parts, all drawn up in different manners, but all agreeing on 
the great point of the great loss sustained on agricultural produce according to the 
then price of produce. 

1580. The price of produce then was about 7s. a bushel, was it not?—It was 
more; it was put in no case under 7s. 6d., and in some cases at 8s, 

1581. If agriculture was distressed at 7s. 6d. a bushel, would it be distressed 
now when it is 36s. a quarter ?—At 5s. a bushel it speaks for itself. 

1582. It must be more distressed ?2—Yes, 

a 583. Is there much difference with respect to the average amount of crops?— 

rom all the information I have received, yes. I consider 7s. 6d. a high price, 

occasioned by a succession of bad wet seasons. ‘The present price is the natural 

price ; the price of average seasons; not more than average seasons; for as to wheat 

_ the crops have been no more than an average; there has been a very good quality, 
but no more than an average as to quantity. 

1584. How is the stock; is there any profit to be made from stock ?—That 
I will not pretend to speak to; I only speak to the general condition of the 
agriculturist. 

1585. Have you formed any opinion as to the cause of this depression, which 
you say must be ruinous to the agriculturist’—Yes, I have formed very strong 
opinions on the subject. There is a variety of causes; but before I could go into 
them and prescribe the remedies (I think them all capable of being remedied) it 
would be desirable to ascertain the total extent of the loss. 

1586. As far as you have seen of the depression, to what do you attribute it ?— 
I consider the alteration in the standard as the great cause ; there are many causes 
combined. 

1587. The diminution of the circulation, you mean ?—-Yes, that is what I mean. 

1588. When do you find the prices fell ?—The prices fell immediately after 
the war. 

1589. In consequence of the diminished circulation, as you suppose ?— They fell 
in consequence of the Bank of England withdrawing its issues, in expectation of 
cash payments. 

1590. When was that ?— Very soon after the war. 

1591. May it not be considered that that reduction of prices was in consequence 
of the falling of the market at that time, those supplies not being required which 
were required during the war?—I consider the falling of the prices was occasioned 
by lessening the quantity of circulating medium. 

1592. Did the prices fall offin 1822 lower than in 1821 ?—I believe it was 1821 
when the prices fell; but they rose again immediately after that little Bill was 
passed which allowed the further circulation of the one and two pound notes of 
county banks.’ 

1593. Do you recollect what year that was in?’—In 1822; perhaps it was 1823. 

1594. Did the prices rise again then ?@—Yes. 

1595. One thousand eight hundred and twenty-two was the year of the greatest 
distress ?—I believe it was either 1821 or 1822. 

1596. On the passing of the Bill did they rise ?—They did. 

1597. How long did they continue up ?—Till the next Bill passed, in consequence 
of the panic in 1825, that limited the circulation of the one and two pound notes. 

1598. The one and two pound notes of country bankers ?—Yes. 
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1599. Did prices fall again ?— Immediately. 
1600. When were the bank notes called in; the one and the two, pound bank 
notes ?—It was immediately after that great panic in 1825. 


[ The Witness refers to his Papers. | 


1601. Do you remember if the prices fell in 1829 ?—They have been gradually 
falling ever since that period when the Bill of 1823 was repealed. 

1602. You think so ?—Yes. 

1603. And never have risen since ?—No, I apprehend not. 

1604. Have the prices been more depressed the last three years than at any 
other time ?—They have been gradually declining. 

1605. Did you ever know them so low as they have been for the last year ?— 
No. 

1606. Have you any other cause to which you attribute this depression of prices ? 
—Not materially ; there are other causes that affect agriculture in various ways. 
There is the free intercourse with Ireland; that is injurious to the agriculture of 
this country. 

1607. Have you any means of knowing whether, through the intercourse with 
Ireland, there has been a greater quantity of importation of late years than formerly ? 
—Only by what I see from the papers; I apprehend there has been a greater 
importation. I do not think that is the material cause; it is one, and a very 
serious one. 

1608. Have you any other cause to which you attribute it?—We may consider 
that the poor laws have been increasing the evil; but that is only a secondary. 
cause. * 

1609. Are you enough acquainted with the business of farming to say whether, 
notwithstanding the depression of prices, the expenses of the farmer have increased 
in the last 20 or 30 years ?—Very materially. 

1610. Have they fallen within the last 10 years ?—No. 

1611. The blacksmiths’ and carpenters’ bills remain the same ?—Yes ; there is 
nothing to speak of. : 

1612. How do you account for it that the prices of those articles should con- 
tinue up when the circumstances of the persons who purchase them are so much 
depressed ?—I look upon it as a matter of impossibility to force back the working 
people generally to a condition that will put back the prices to the original state. 

1613. Is there sufficient competition as to those little tradesmen to bring down 
the prices to their proper level; ina village for instance ?—I conceive it to be 
impossible to force back the labourer of tle country. 

1614. Now as to the tradesmen, the blacksmith or the carpenter, and so on, is 
there a sufficient competition among them in villages to force the labour in the 
article in which they deal down to the level of the prices of the time?—-That I con- 
ceive to be impossible. 

1615. From the attention you have paid to this subject, do you believe it possible 
that farmers can go on at this rate?—No; I consider the whole agricultural body 
are insolvent. , 

1616. You do not mean to say, without a great many exceptions ?—I mean to 
say, that if the lands of the kingdom were taken throughout,—lI put aside the rich 
land and the poor lands, and set one against the other, and take the average of the 
lands of the kingdom throughout, —I apprehend to this extent it goes, that all the 
rent, all the tithe, all the rates, and all the taxes are at the present moment paid 
out of capital, and not out of profits. 

1617. There are many exceptions to that ?—Yes. 

1618. Is that the general rule throughout the country ?—That I apprehend is 
the general rule, from all the information I have received, and from documents. 

1619. That you have obtained from different parts of the country remote from 
each other ?—Yes. 

1620. On your conscience, do you believe that that information is true ?@—I do ; 
and consequently my belief is, that the whole agricultural body, including all noble- 
men as well as farmers, are insolvent; they are virtually insolvent ; and the nation 
is insolvent too; and that a revolution of blood and violence must occur if it be 
not put a stop to. 

1621. You stated that you conceive the limitation of the circulating medium 
to be the main cause of that continual depression of the price of wheat ?— 
I do. 

‘ ; 1622. Do 
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1622. Do you consider that the prices of other articles of agricultural produce J.B. Bernard, Esq. 
have also been in a very depressed state during the period to w hich you are alluding? —-——— 
—As to barley and oats, the seasons have been bad lately, and they are at a higher 3 March 1836. 
price than will correspond with the wheat; but I apprehend, according to the rule 
of all we know of history, that wheat will govern the price of other produce, and 
all will fall to a level. 

1623. Your opinion is generally that the prices of all agricultural produce are at 
a very depressed rate ?—Decidedly so. I consider as to barley and oats it is in the 
same state wheat was a few years ago, after a long succession of wet seasons; the 
crops of barley and oats have been short. 

1624. Does the contraction of the currency operate unless there is a counter- 
vailing cause ; for instance, if it is a bad barley or oat harvest, however the currency 
might operate, the badness of the harvest for barley and oats would counter- 
vail that 7—Of course; but the farmers are not the better for having a bad crop. 

1625. Do you think this diminution of the circulating medium has operated in 
every case, except where it has been counteracted by a scarcity in the articles ?— 
Decidedly so. 

1626. Do you conceive that the effects of that change in the circulating 
medium are an existing and continuing evil, or that the main part of the evil has 
already passed ‘—I consider that Peel's Bill has not advanced one single step yet. 
Although I consider that the rent of land throughout the kingdom, wherever 
it was raised during the high prices up to its full value (and in a number of cases 
it was not), the rental of the kingdom, has been already reduced,—making that 
allowance no less that 50 per cent., to the destruction of thousands and tens of 
thousands, yet the whole thing is to be done over again. Fifty pounds per cent. re- 
duction of rents will not save you now ; if you reduce it 50 per cent., the national 
debt, together with all private debts, w “ill be doubled; and we are now in a worse 
state than the state when that Bill was passed, and every thing is to be done over 
again ; but | say that 50 per cent. reduction of rent is nothing. 

1627. You mean it will not save the farmers:—No, not at all; the whole 

sthing has gone, rent, tithe, rates and taxes. 

1628. Are you aware that up to 1816 silver was a tender :—Yes. 


1629. By diminishing the tender, which they effectually have done by making 
gold only a tender, is not the currency more fluctuating than it ever was before ?— 
I consider that, in consequence of Peel’s Bill, the currency is in a more fluctuating 
state than ever. 


1630. Why is it more fluctuating? are the bankers and the people afraid to 
issue, for fear they might come back and call for gold, which they have not 
got?—That I will not say; there is a constant depreciation of the currency 
going on. 

1631. When there has been a fresh issue of currency, or of bank paper, have you 
found the prices immediately rise :—Certainly. 


1632. Do you think the expansion of the circulating medium would tend to 
remove, to a certain extent, the present distress of the agricultural interest ?—Of 
course it would, to a certain extent ; but I apprehend a great many other remedies 
are necessary. I apprehend no extension of circulating medium is calculated at 
the present moment to prevent a revolution. 


1633. Is it your present opinion, with the present price of agricultual produce, 
unless the expense of the land is reduced, or the prices increased, perfect ruin 
awaits the agricultural interest ?—Unless you can undo the whole of that state 
of things which I represent; namely, that all the rent, all the tithe, all the 
rates and all the taxes are at the present moment paid out of capital, 
taking the average of the kingdom, putting rich and poor lands on one side. 
But supposing that to be the real state of the case (which I think is very easy 
to be verified if the evidence were taken in a proper manner), no alteration of 
the eurrency alone, though you alter the standard 50 per cent., will save the 
nation. | 

1634. What remedies would you apply ?—I am quite prepared to go into that ; 
but perhaps before I should dare to state them I should wish to see the fact 
verified. As I observed, if it be proved; I am only giving my opinion; I say it 
can be verified, if the evidence were taken in a proper manner, that all those 
things are paid at the present moment out of the capital, and not out of the profits 
of farmers, 
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1035. If it were really the case, how do you account for the fact of the very 
little difficulty there isin getting tenants for average land?@—For this reason: 
what is the farmer to do? I have no difficulty in getting tenants myself imme- 
diately. This is the reason: suppose a farmer rents a farm of 3004 a year; 
suppose he has 2,000/. capital in it; what can he do? Can he give up farming ¢ 
If he quits business he must sell off his capital and stock, upon which he would 
lose perhaps 300/. at least on selling it off, and live on his capital. He goes on 
in the hope of times mending, and it is better for his interest to go on losing 
a considerable portion of capital; he will lose much less than if he lived on it 
altogether. 

1036. That answer would only apply to tenants quitting ; not to fresh tenants 
entering on fresh agreements ?—Yes ; another thing is to be considered ; farmers 
do not keep accounts very regularly; very few keep written accounts; very few 
know the extent of the losses they are sustaining: a farmer cannot state them ; 
it is necessary to bring him to paper, and make him enter into a regular debtor and 
creditor statement, before you are able to tell the whole extent of his losses ; even 
then you will find it difficult to get it from him: I found it exceedingly difficult 
to get the documents I did; and in the mean time they are going on sustaining 
those losses; they do not know what they arise from; sometimes they are told it 
is the bad seasons; they hope it will be better; they cannot suppose the Govern- 
ment of the country can have done such a thing as to destroy the whole of its landed 
property. 

1637. Could any thing as to the manner of managing farms be done to lessen the 
distress of the existing tenants ?—No, nothing; I apprehend it is possible to put 
the whole affair to rights. 

1638. How do you propose to put it to rights !—lIt is going into a very long 
question: I should wish to be excused saying that ; it might seem absurd, unless the 
facts were first proved; I think they are very easy to be proved. I addressed the 
farmers on the subject, and have endeavoured to prove their case. 

1639. Are those farms much distressed where there is not much arable land ?— 
Not so much. . 

1640. Supposing that the quantity of arable land on different farms was dimi- 
nished, would not that,-for the time at least, have a tendency to relieve the farmers 
from their distresses ?>— No, I apprehend not ; the distress of the farmers (if it be 
true what I say) is so gigantic, every thing is gone ;—it is so gigantic, every thing 
is gone. 

1641. When you speak of the readiness of farmers to take farms, you are not 
understood to mean now that they are ready to give the rents which are asked, 
but to give diminished rents '—They make the best terms they can; they cannot 
quit their business, and the landlords cannot reduce their rents. I have already 
reduced my rents 40/. per cent. ; how can I reduce them any more ? 

1642. Your land is very good in your neighbourhood ?—Pretty well; it is good 
second-rate land; not first-rate. Mine is about second-rate. 

1643. What is the produce per acre of wheat :—It is a dairy country; if you 
were to put the produce of wheat there would not be more than 12 bushels an 


. acre. 


1644. Have you been obliged to reduce 40 per cent. in a dairy country? 
—Yes. 

1645. Do you think your tenants are doing well now?—No; my tenantry, all 
except those who have got capital besides what they have got on their farms, 
are a year and a half in arrear; and I think I may say, if I were to put it fairly, 
this property (and I have got between 40,0002. and 50,0002. to pay out of 
that) has been reduced 50 per cent. It was doubled in value in the year 
1806 and following years, and on the faith of that, family charges were laid 
on; some parts of it were let out on lives, and other leases, which did not 
fall in, and were never raised. If, however, the whole thing were considered, 
and all put together, I have no doubt the reduction would amount to 50 
per cent. 

1646. What is the article of produce of your estate in which there has been 
the greatest depreciation of price ?—It is principally butter. 

1647. Can you state what is the difference in the price of butter between the 
present time and 20 years ago?—TI think they got as much as 14/. or 15/7. a cow 
at one time; that would be about 15s. a dozen pounds: now they get about 9/.; 
’ they 
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they let it to dairy people at 8/. or 9/. a cow, but they do not recover the money, J, B. Bernard, Esq. 
as I understand; so they tell me. at “a 

1648. You are not able to state what is the price of butter, and the depres- 3 March 1836. 
sion ?—The price of butter has fallen some time ago: it fell to sixpence a 
pound. 

1649. What was it at the highest ?—Fourteen-pence and fiftecn-pence. 

1650. Is a great deal of butter brought in from Ireland -—Il apprehend there 
is; that I do not know.. 

1651. You would not have made those reductions to your tenants unless you 
were satisfied, by yourself and steward, that those reductions were necessary !—-Of 
course not. 

1652. You have made a reduction yourself, you say, and if it had been made 
generally over your whole property, it would have been 50 per cent ?—Yes, I 
think so. 

1653. You mentioned some burthens were imposed on the estate during the 
high prices ?—Yes ; I have 44,0001. to pay, which, supposing the rents to have 
been reduced 50 per cent., has been turned into 88,000/., and these charges now 
remain. 

1654. The burthens remain the same, though the rents of the estate are dimi- 
nished 40 per cent.—Yes. 

1655. What stock are you able to keep on your farm in this dairy district ?— 
Cows ; but very little fatting stock. 

1656. How much to an acre ?—That I cannot tell; I am not a practical farmer 
myself, I can only speak as a proprietor. 

1657. On an average, what do you reckon the rate per acre in your own neigh- 
bourhood ?—I cannot speak to that myself; I consider mine is fair average land, 
second quality land, good second quality land. I suppose one acre with another 
averages 25s. 

1658. You cannot tell the produce in corn, or in keeping sheep ?—No. 

1659. You stated you had reduced your rents 40 per cent.; can you state if 
that reduction has generally taken place to that extent in the country where you 
made those inquiries 7—In a great number of places; but in many places gentle- 
men of large fortune, and others who did not look into their affairs, never raised 
their rents. I consider in all cases where the rents were raised up to the full 
value of the land during the war they have been lowered 50 per cent.; but in 
my own district (1 am not above 30 miles from the vale of Taunton, the best part 
of the vale of Taunton), I understand the rich land there, now let for 40s. an 
aere generally, did not let during the war for more than 42s, That land is better 
worth 40s. at the present moment than my land is worth 20s.; and therefore if it 
had been let up to its full value during the war, instead of being let at 2/. 2s. an 
acre, it ought to have been let for 4/. at least. 


1660. What was the rental of your estate during the war, or has it gone down 
to the same price, or how near it -—It must have gone down nearly to that extent, 
It was raised 100 per cent.; it was doubled in value at least, all those estates that 
fell in, and they did not all fall in. It was doubled in value, and on the faith of 
that doubled yalue, which no one ever supposed would come down, those family 
charges were laid on. In all those farms that came into hand and were raised, 
there has been a 40 per cent. reduction. 

1661. How near do you think it is to the former prices? Have you improved 
this land ?—There has been great improvement. 


1662. Making allowance for the improvement on your estate, how near do you 
think it has got to the price before the war ?-—I should think it is pretty near the 
seme, allowing for improvement. 

1663. So then the whole burthen of the war, as it is the case generally, fell on 
the landed proprietors ?— Yes. 

1664. What quantity of land do you hold in your own hands 7— None. 


1665. In what state are the poor-rates about you ?—Not so high, I apprehend, 
as in most other parts. Ido not know what they are exactly; they are not so high 
generally in Devonshire as in other parts. 

1666. Has there been much difference in their amount during the last 10 or 12 
years ?—It has been increasing generally; but I apprehend in Devonshire the 
labouring classes are better off than in most other parts; you have not heard of 
the same disturbances; they live more in the farm-houses. 
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1067. What are the weekly wages?—The wages are low, generally speaking, 
among agricultural labonrers, not more than 6s. or 7s. a week; but then they are 
allowed liquor and other indulgences, so that perhaps they are better off than in 
other counties, where 10s. and 12s. are paid; so I am given to understand, and 
we have not heard the same complaints. We have had no incendiary fires in 


Devonshire. 2. eS 
[The Fitness is directed to withdraw. 


Renry William Wilson, Esq., called in; and Examined, as follows: 

1668. WHERE do you reside ?--At Allexton, in the county of Leicester. 

1669. That is a grazing county /—Yes. 

1670. You have not much corn on your land ?—-None. 

1671. Is grazing a profitable business now ¢—There are very great complaints 
among graziers ; there are now and have been of late years. 

1672. In that part of the country ?— Yes. 

1673. Now what is the nature of the complaints generally; state those you 
know, from your own observation, to be well-grounded complaints ?—I believe that 
one of the great reasons is the difference of the price of fat from the price of meat, 
which it formerly equalled. 

1674. The tallow was equal to the price of meat ?—Yes. 

1675. How much has it fallen below it ?— About 5d. in the pound. 

1676. How is the price of hides; have they fallen?—I cannot speak on that 
point, but they have fallen very considerably. 

1677. Is the effect of this depreciation in tallow to bring distress on the far- 
mers ?—No doubt it is. 

1678. It takes from the butcher what is called the fifth quarter ?—Yes. 

1679. Do not youthink that keeps up the price of meat as it is kept up, the butcher 
being deprived of the advantage of selling the fifth quarter ?—It prevents the gra- 
zier getting the price that he otherwise would do. I consider that it reduces the 
price to the grazier something considerable. 

1680. To what do you attribute this depression ?—The importation of foreign 
tallow. 

1681. From Russia ?— Principally. : 

1682. Have you any means of knowing if those importations have lately 
increased ?>—I have not any return by me; I have an account which I received 
from a merchant in the city, in November, of the quantity of tallow. 

1683. Why was that account furnished to you?—I had been making caleula- 
tions on this point. : 

1684. What was the gentleman’s name who furnished you with that account ? 
—Mr. Wilson, of Devonshire-square. 

1685. Have you any reason to know that that account is correct ?—I wished him 
to give me the most authentic account, and he forwarded this. 

1686. He is a man of character?—Yes, he is; it is an account of tallow 
exported from St. Petersburgh to London. 

1687. Is he a Russian merchant ?>—No; he is a general merchant. 

1688. How far does it go down to?’—From 1828 to 1835. 

1689. Does it show any great increase of importation for the last four or five 
years '—From 1833 to 1834 there was no considerable increase. 

1690. What was it in 1835?—One thousand eight hundred and thirty-five 
there is a decrease. 


[ The Witness then reads the following Statement : | 
Ta.Ltow exported from St. PerErsBURGH. 


Year. London. Out-ports. Total Britain. 


Casks. Casks. Casks. 
1828 - - 83,698 52,518 136,216 
1829 - - 89,921 54,156 144,077 
1830 - - 85,929 35,192 121,121 
1831 - - 91,571 32,965 124,526 
1832 - - 91,251 44,815 136,066 
1833 - - 105,783 46,842 152,625 
1834 - - 102,478 © 40,426 142,904 
meer es 71,074 20,199 91,273 : 
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But as tallow arrives from Odessa end other places, the total arrivals in London only, H. IV. Wilson, Esq. 
from all parts, in the season, are as follow: es 


Casks. 3 March 1836. 

1828 1829 - - 91,141 

1829 | 1830 - - 89,611 

1830 1831 - - 99,292 

From ist June - - ( 1831 ) toMay -( 1832 - - 97,750 
| 1832 | 1833 - - 98,856 

1839 | | 1834 - - 109,100 

1834 J \ 1835 - - 110,214 


1691. Is that year 1835 made up completely, or only up to the latest period 7— 
November 10th, 1835. 

1692. Do you know if the frost set in earlier in Russia in 1835 ?—No. 

W93- Can you state what were the prices in the market for those several years ? 
—No. 

1694. Have the prices of the cattle of the same quality and size diminished 2—- 
I should say the price of meat this year is higher than it was last. 

1695. But, on an average of five or six years how has it been 2?—I am not pre- 
pared to say. 

1696. Can you say whether the tenantry in your part of the country appear to 
be in a distressed state >—In many particulars in our neighbourhood the tenantry 
are rather better off now than a few years since, from the increased price of wool. 

1697. Comparing their situation a few years ago and now, is their situation 
now one of prosperity, or the reverse; that is, do you think they are well off now? 
—Certainly not. 

1698. Do they pay their rents?—Pretty well; in Norfolk and Suffolk, with 
which I am connected, they pay their rents very badly indeed; and I can there 
state, that in the light lands, in many instances, the produce of the corn for the 
last few years has not been sufficient to pay labour and poor-rates. 

1699. The last you spoke of, where they pay their rent well, are those grazing 
lands;— Yes, from this circumstance, that it depends more on the judgment of 
the grazier in not giving more for his cattle than he thinks he can make when 
they are fat. 

1700. Consequently, then, if he sells cheap he buys cheap?—This does not 
always follow; various causes in the course of the year may raise or depress the 
price; but he is in a much better situation than the person who breeds them, and 
especially than the person who grows corn. 

1701. What is the state of the breeding farms; can they pay their rents ?— 
I cannot say; where they are connected with grazing they are better off. 

1702. Where they are not connected with grazing, but depend entirely on 
breeding, and consequently do not buy at all, and are not benefited by the cheap 
purchase, what state are they in?—I cannot speak to that, from my own observa- 
tion ; there are few such farms in my neighbourhood. 

1703. From your residence in the country, and connexion with persons engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, what do you consider the state of the farmers in general 
now ?—I consider that in the agricultural counties they never were in such a state 
of depression as at present. 

1704. You say yours is entirely a grazing farm, is it not 2—The neighbourhood 
I live in is grazing. 

1705. There is very little arable ?—Very little indeed, and I attribute that to 
the reason that they are so much better off than others. 

1706. You were saying that at the present moment the price of wool has 
bettered their condition very much indeed ?—Yes, to a certain degree. 

1707. Since when is that ?—I have some memoranda on that point; in 1829 
the price of wool was 1/. a tod, that is 28 pounds, and now it is about 40s. to 42s. 

1708. Has it been gradually rising since 1828 ?—It has varied very much; in 
1828 it was 22s. a tod, in 1829 it was 1/., in 1830 I have no account. 

1709. It is the long-woolled sheep you have /—Yes. 

1710. How many pounds to a fleece generally ?—That varies very much, from 
the quality of the land, and from the skill and capital of the farmer. 

1711. But the average of your flock, what would be the average of your flock ? 
—I should say, on a good farm, with a skilful grazier, the average would be 
about four sheep and a quarter to each tod; at least this is the statement from a 
very superior farmer, that his farm averaged ; perhaps five sheep would be nearer 
the general average. 
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1712. Be so good as to state what is the course of husbandry with your 
grazing farm; you buy the lean cattle from the north, fatten them, and send 
them up to London ?—We buy them from all parts of the country. 

1713. You fatten them, and send them up to the towns ?—Yes. 

1714. That is the ordinary course of your business ?—Yes. 

1715. Has your lean stock been cheap? could you state, during the last five 
or six years, whether there has been that difference between the lean and fat stock, 
so as to give you a fair remunerating price for your land, because it depends on 
that, does it not 2—Yes. 

1716. The difference between the price of lean and fat stock ?—I have heard 
many instances of farmers who have sold, I am speaking generally of four or five 
years since, have sold fat stock at hardly any greater advance of price than on 
what they have given for them. 

1717. That is not the case now ?—This year has been better than the last. I 
should mention that the price of fat meat getting up at this particular season of 
the year is the worst thing that could happen to the farmers in Leicestershire, 
because all those fat beasts and sheep have been sold for some weeks, and in 
consequence lean stock has risen about 30s. a head; that is the case at the 
present fair. 

1718. At what periods of the year does the fat stock generally rise 2—That is 
very uncertain ; sometimes it has been highest before Christmas, and at others 
after. 

1719. That must depend a good deal on the season ?— Yes. 

1720. And on the preceding season?—Yes. I attribute the gross rise in 
price now to the very great failure of the turnip crop in Norfolk and Suffolk ; 
the consequence has been, that there has not been one bullock fed now where 
there were eight or ten fed before, and those are now fed on wheat and other 
artificial food. 

1721. Have they been fed on wheat to a considerable extent ?—I believe so. 
I know many farmers who have done it in Norfolk and Suffolk, and also in Lei- 
cestershire, but not to any great extent in the latter county. 

1722. Have not the markets for meat here in the metropolis for the last two or 
three years been fair markets, that is, brought fair prices for the grazier ?—If 
you can believe the farmers I should say very far from it. 

1723. Judging yourself, looking impartially at the case, not meaning that it 
quite answers the expectation of the farmers, should you not say that the meat 
markets in London for the last two or three years have been fair markets, taking 
1835, 1834, 1833 ?—I should say not ; but I am hardly able to speak off-hand. 

1724. You could not state the prices of those three years as compared with 
any former period, that as for fat beasts generally which come to Smithfield 
market, whether by the stone or by whatever weight you take it by, whether the 
price has not been on the whole, in the last two or three years, a very fair price? 
—TI should not say it was a remunerating price. 

1725. But it has been an improving price during the last two or three years, 
upon what it was before ?—I hardly like to give an opinion without having papers 
or statements before me. 

1726. As to what you were saying about the tallow, do you know what the 
price of English tallow fat has been?—It is about 4s. a stone at this time. 

1727. What was it the last year ?—It was lower. 

1728. So that is rather better ?—-Yes. 

1729. What was it five or six years ago ?—About 23d. a pound I sold mine. 

1730. Speaking of the same measure, you say 4s. the stone ; what was it in 
any one year you could state, in 1830 and 1831 2—As far as my memory serves 
me, it was about 3s.; but I really cannot state. 

1731. Is it eight or fourteen pounds to the stone’—Fourteen pounds to the 
stone for fat. 

1732. So that in the year 1830 it sold for 3s., now it sells for 4s.?—To the 
best of my recollection it was about 3s. ; it has risen within these few months. 

1733. To 4s. 2—Yes. 

1734. Can you state what it was last year ?—No, I cannot. 

1735. Was it under 3s. last year ?—I think it was between 3s. and 4s. 

1736. If that is the case, that the price of English tallow or English fat being 
at 3s. in the year 1830, at 3s. 6d. we will say in the last year, and now at 4s., 
is it fair to say that the importation of Russian tallow has materially nue 
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the sale of English fat in the market, or that a grazier has much to complain 
of in the present price of that article ?—I conceive that the quantity produced 
in this country has been less in consequence of the great loss of turnips, 
that the quantity from the English grower has been less of late. I might add, 
that from the low price of fat, the decrease of capital, and from the great 
losses the graziers sustained in the dry summer of 1826, and since that from 
the rot, a larger portion of ewes, and consequently fewer fat sheep, have 
been kept. 

1737. You mean that his cattle have been less fat ?—Yes. 

1738. That refers to this year only ?—To this last year, and to several 
preceding. 

1739. Ifit should appear that there has been no material falling off in the price 
of tallow or of fat, then would it not be presumable that the market has not been 
improperly damaged by the importation ‘—I have not been sufficiently acquainted 
with imports to say exactly the effect upon it ; but it is merely the general opinion 
that I have formed upon it. 

1740. Is it the opinion of your neighbourhood, that you are injured by the 
importation of foreign tallow :— Most decidedly. 

1741. There have been importations of foreign tallow at all times, have there 
not ?—Yes, 15 or 16 years ago, before I took any part in agricultural concerns. 

1742. Do your tenants complain; have you reduced their rents ?—Yes. 

1743. How much per cent. in your old rents ?—It has varied very much. 

1744. In grazing land now?—In grazing land some have reduced from 10 to 
15 to 25 per cent. 

1745. In your neighbourhood ?—Yes. 

1746. Do they still complain ?—They do not complain so much as they did. 

1747. What reductions have you made yourself, in what proportion ?—Our 
rents were not raised in the same way as other people’s in the neighbourhood 
were, and ours is only reduced 10 per cent., but they were not raised in the 
high times. 

1748. When were your rents fixed, if that is the case ; were they fixed before 
the war ?—I am sorry [ have not the paper with me, but I think it was about 1797 
or 1798 they were fixed, and then they were raised one-fifth. 

1749. And since they have been reduced 10 per cent. /—Yes. 

1750. Do they now complain ?—Not near so much as they did. 

1751. Do they complain at all ?— Yes, they do. 

1752. Do they require still further reductions, as far as you yourself know, or 
have been advised by those to whom you entrust your concerns ; do they require 
further reductions ?—Some of them do certainly. 

1753. Are the rents well paid or not ?—Pretty well ; Iam speaking of Leices- 
tershire now; the Norfolk and Suffolk rents are very badly paid. 

1754. Have any farmers in your county failed ?—Yes, numbers ; in Leicester- 
shire I mean. 

1755. A large proportion, a great many ?—No, I should think not. 

1750. Have they been prudent persons, or was it in consequence of the times ? 
—Of the times. 

1757. Have you observed any effect upon the poor in that part of the country 
from the failure of those persons?—We suffer most from the manufacturers 
pressing upon the poor-rates to a very great extent. 

1758. How do you mean pressing ; be so good as to explain !—For instance, 
in the parish of Wigston, which contains between 2,000 and 3,000 acres, there 
are 69 agricultural labourers and 301 manufacturers. 

1750. For whom do these manufacturers work ; where do their masters live ? 
—In Leicester chiefly. 

1760. Do they contribute any thing to the poor-rates of that parish ?—O, 
hardly any thing; there may be individuals who may happen to have a small 
cottage, or something of that sort; but we find it, as magistrates, extremely 
difficult to get any rates from these manufacturers; we have had numbers of 
them, and we have struck them off, till at last in some parishes they have hardly 
thought proper to rate them at all. 

1761. A manufacturer living in Leicester employs workmen in these parishes ? 
In all the parishes round. 

1762. Do these Leicester manufacturers contribute to the poor-rates of those 
parishes where their workmen live ?—Hardly any thing. From an Abstract of 
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the Parliamentary Returns, showing the money levied for the poor and the 
county-rates in each county in England and Wales for 1834, Leicester 
108,330/. 3s.; of this sum mills and factories contribute only 783/. 2s.; the 
dwelling-houses contribute 29,551/. 7s.; manorial profits, navigation, &c., 
6381. 14s. 

1763. Did the land contribute all the rest ‘/—The land contributed 108,330/. 3s. 
and the mills and factories only 78347. 2s. 

1764. Can you tell the Committee how is the land-tax in that part of the 
country ; how does it bear on agricultural districts and on the towns ‘—TI cannot 
speak to that; on our own property it is redeemed, and, I believe, generally. 

1765. You do not know that it is much lower in the towns ?—No. 

1766. How are the county-rates ; as a magistrate, can you form an opinion as 
to the proportion of prisoners sent from the towns to the gaols, and those sent 
from the villages ‘—I should say that there was a large proportion of manufac- 
turers of those who are committed ; but perhaps I could give a better answer to 
that to-morrow. 

1707. There are a larger portion of manufacturers committed than agricul- 
turists -—I should think so. 

1708. What is the rate of wages given to your manufacturing population ?— 
We found great difficulty in ascertaining the rate of wages manufacturers give ; 
and in the adjoining parishes, where the manufacturers were employed, they 
force the landlords to make up the wages of the labourers; and we found the 
greatest difficulty possible in ascertaining from the manufacturers what they really 
received ; but the manufacturers at this time are in a state of full employment, 
that we have not suffered to that extent we formerly did. 

1769. Within what ages do they employ them in the manufactories 7—I cannot 
speak to that fact ; the stockingers are all grown-up people, but in the winding 
and those manufactories I have been in I have seen young children, but not so 
young as | have heard of in other places. 

1770. On an average, do the agricultural employers or the manufacturing 
employers find work for a larger proportion out of each family as to age? 
—The young children in agricultural parishes have little or no employment 
whatever. 

1771. Supposing your labourers were not employed in manufactures, would 
there be sufficient means of employing them in agriculture ?—Not in these par- 
ticular parishes ; they would be useless to the land. 

1772. Has not the machinery taken away the employment of women and 
children in agricultural parishes ’—To a very large extent. 

1773- You are not old enough to remember when they spun by the road- 
side?—No. An account has been given to me by a respectable person on that 
point, who had it from an old man in his own parish; he gave me this; I 
believe it is the statement of what his own wife and family received. He says, 
“Forty years since the wages of labour was 1s. a day; his wife spinning 
wool or flax was 8d. a day; a child 12 years old was 8d., of 10 years old 
6d., of eight years old 4d., which is 3s. 2d. a day.” The wages now of a 
labourer in that neighbourhood is 1 s. 6 d. a day, and his wife and children earn 
little or nothing. 

1774. What they used to do in spinning is now done by machinery ?— Yes. 

1775. Have you turned your attention to the relative value of hides ?—I can- 
not speak to that; I know there isa great reduction; I do not know to what 
amount. 

1770. Would it be fair to take the present market price for meat as the price 
which the farmer receives for his fat stock ;—Certainly not, because the butcher 
now is not realizing the same sum which he did for his fat ; so that he gives the 
grazier less for his meat. 

1777. But although the price of meat in butchers’ shops may be no criterion 
by which to judge of the price the farmer gets, yet the price of the beast, taken 
together, as sold in Smithfield market now, and as sold at any other time, is 
a fair criterion to judge, inasmuch as the fat and lean and every thing else is 
taken together, is it not ?—I have made a calculation. 

1778. Is not the question for the grazier, what he gets for the whole animals». 
when fattened ?—Certainly. 

1779. Although that sum he gets for the whole animals when fattened may not 
stand in the same proportion to the price of meat when sold by the butcher to 
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the consumers, yet if he gets now the same price for the whole carcase he got 1. W. Wilson, Esq. 
before, he is equally well off ?— But he does not do that. aes 

1780. If the price of the hide and the fat was as high as it used to be, he 3 March 1836. 
would of course get a larger price for the beast ?—Yes. 

1781. In whatever way that loss is to be divided between him and the butcher, 
still it must be a positive loss to the farmer, if the price of the fat and hide is 
lower ?—Yes, it must be a positive loss to him. 

1782. You stated that there had not been a corresponding falling off in the 
price of lean stock as there had been in the price of fat stock ?—I conceive not. 

1783. Are you at all able to account for that ; have you ever inquired into the 
causes of that?—One reason for the price of lean stock being higher than it 
ought to be for the Leicestershire farmer is, that they are not enabled to keep 
a great quantity during the winter, and they all want beasts at the same time, 
therefore they bid for the lean beasts one against the other, and often get a higher 
price than they ought to do. 

1784. In fact they must have them ?—Yes ; if not, they say the land is useless 
to them. 

1785. But is the price of lean stock, though higher in comparison than fat 
stock, is it lower than it was some years ago?—O yes, certainly, very con- 
siderably. 

1786. Do you know whether the breeder of lean stock is not in a worse situa- 
tion a good deal, than the grazier, in consequence of the depression of price ?— 
Speaking of Leicestershire, I have had so little to do with breeding farms, I can 
hardly give an answer. 

1787. Are you able to state the condition of the freeholders who occupy their 
own land in Leicestershire, as compared with the state of the tenants ?—I am not 
prepared to give the difference between the two. 

» 1788. Can you state, from your own knowledge of the freeholders, if they are 
in a prosperous or distressed state ?—They are certainly in a distressed state, but 
they are better off than the tenants in many instances, from the circumstance of 
its being known that they have some property of their own, and they can get 
accommodation at their bankers for money, which the tenant nowcannot do. At 
the present time the country bankers are willing to give credit to manufacturers, 
but they are not willing to do so to the farmer, and have not been for many yefts, 
because it ceases to be a profitable concern ; a country banker has stated to me, 
and a man of some eminence, several times, that if a farmer would bring surety, 
that then they would advance him money, but that they have not done so for 
many years, from grazing and farming being an unprofitable concern; in many 
instances the freeholders: are in as bad or worse state than the mere tenants, 
those who purchased their farms in the high times, and have borrowed part of 
the money. 

17%9. There is no difficulty with the banker to make an advance when he ; 
considers his security good, but in the case of the farmer he has been so much 
distressed, he does not think his security is good ; is not that what you mean? — 
He has long ceased to think so. 

1790. In point of fact, the stock in hand of a farmer in most instances, has 
ceased to be any security at all in a grazing country ?-—Certainly, it is no security 
whatever ; because in some instances, indeed in many, they have sold their fat 
stock at very little or any profit. 

1791. You do not confine your observations to the grazing countries, but you 
extend it to the arable farmer ?—The arable farmer is in a very much worse 
state. 

17y2. As to credit >—Decidedly so, at this very time ; I do not know in the 
county of Norfolk where I could look for a solvent tenant. 

1793. You speak to those parts of Norfolk where barley is grown to a very 
great extent ?—Yes. 

1794. The country bankers apply their minds a good deal to the consideration 
as to which is a good security, and which is not ?— Yes, certainly. 

1795. Then can there be a stronger proof of the wretched state of the agri- 
culturists, than that the bankers will not lend the farmers money ?—It is a strong 
proof, certainly. 

» 17096. In what state are the freeholders in the county of Norfolk ?—The 
remarks before made on the freeholders of Leicestershire, apply with more force 
here ; I know many instances where it has caused utter ruin. 
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1797. Is there any thing in the course of the cultivation of land you could 
suggest, likely to relieve the farmers from the distresses, by the introduction 
of any other article that will be profitable to the farmers ; hemp, flax or any other 
articles ?-—I am not prepared to say to what extent flax and hemp; what profit 
it would yield. 

1798. If there is a considerable increased proportion of those articles from 
abroad, do you not conceive that if the Legislature was to give any assistance 
that way, it would be beneficial to the farming interests /—Certainly; and rape 
is a thing that is imported, which yields no profit on certain lands, in consequence 
of importation; I do not speak from my knowledge; I have understood the 
duty was 20s. ; it is now ls. 

17g9. You are not aware if there is any decreased quantity of hemp and rape 
and flax grown of late years ?—I conceive so. 

1800. The importation abroad has interfered with the general growth ’— Yes. 

1801. There used to be formerly a bounty on the growth of flax 7—I have 
heard so; I am not acquainted with it. 

1802. There is no bounty now ?—I think not. 

1803. Are you aware if flax is grown in this country of an inferior quality 
than used to be ?—No; I have not seen any grown in our neighbourhood for 
some time. 

1804. For how long ?—I really can hardly remember. 

1805. Have you any practice of feeding of cattle on malt ?—I have fed them 
on grown barley, and horses too. 

1806. Are you aware that malt is a much stronger food ?—I have been told so ; 
[ believe it to be the case. 

1807. Do not you think it would be exceedingly advantageous to the agri- 
culturist if the duty on malt was repealed, so far as to allow him to malt his own 
barley for his own consumption ?—There is no question about it ; it would be a 
very great relief. 

1808. Do you know what the duty on the importation of those articles, hemp, 
flax and tallow, was formerly ?—1 was told a short time ago it was 20 s. 

1809. Is there much improvement going on in the cultivation of land with 
you ?— Yes, a good deal. 

1810. The cultivation has improved ?— Yes. 

1811. Has there been much draining ?—There has. 

1812. Of the grass lands ?—Yes ; especially for the last three years, from the 
rot; the landlords have generally encouraged it. 

1813. So there has been a great improvement of cultivation ?—Yes. 

1814. That improvement has taken place at the expense generally of the land- 
lord, not of the tenant ?—-I should say, to my own knowledge, greatly. 

1815. Can you say whether the improvements you have been making at your 
own expense on your own lands have not exceeded the 10 per cent. you reduced 
your rents since the last war ?—Not in Leicestershire ; but we have done all sub- 
stantial repairs, made new buildings and other allowances, which we should not 
have been required to do when the times were better ; these have amounted to a 
very considerable sum. 

1816. Were you not called on for a reduction in going back, of rent, when the 
rot took place in the country ?--It so happened that the land I was connected 
with in Leicestershire was pretty well drained before that ; the loss on our own 
estate was not so great as of our neighbours. 

1817. Do not you know your neighbours were called on for a very large reduc- 
tion of rent 2—Yes. 

1818. As much as 30 per cent. on the rent, or to what amount in that year ? 
—I do not know to what amount. 

181g. Have you understood it was a considerable amount ?—Yes. 

1820. One advantage, is there not, which the tenants derive from draining, is, 
that they get a greater produce from the land without any increase of charges on 
the people whom they employ upon it ?—Yes. 

1821. Therefore it by no means shows that the landlords are likely to profit 
much by it, for it is as much a symptom of distress as any thing else, is it not? 
—TIf it had not been for those improvements, and for the tenant using his utmost 
endeavours to keep as much stock as possible, and improve his land more, they 
would not have been in so good a state as they are at present. 

1822. Have tenants in your part of the country what is called scourged # 
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land, that is, by over-cropping or working it out ?—In many instances they have, 
to a very great extent. 

1823. Has not the ruin of the estates in that way been the means of keeping 
them up in the way they have been kept up ?—Yes. , 

1824. And so saved themselves from ruin ?—They have done every thing they 
could to prop up a bad concern for a year or two, and have sunk at last. 

1825. Has not that been one of the means ?—It has. 

1826. Has much grass land been ploughed up ?—Yes. 

1827. Broken up and turned into arable ?—Yes. 

1828. That enabled the tenant to pay his rent out of his landlord’s capital ?— 
Yes, it has been the means of propping up rents for a few years. 

1829. Looking about in your neighbourhood, should you say that there has 
been more land converted from pasture to arable, than of arable land laid down 
to grass !—There has been little or none laid down in grass in that country. 

1830. There has been a considerable quantity ploughed up ?—Yes. 

1831. That is with the consent of the landlords, is it not ?—Yes, of course. 

1832. The leases generally prevent the tenant doing it without consent ?— 
Certainly ; besides it would be against the custom of the country ; they would be 
liable to damages. 

1833. That consent given is likewise a proof of the distressed state of the 
tenant, which induces the landlord to give that consent ?—It has been in many 
instances to prop up the rents. 

1834. Looking to the relative value of corn and of meat, should you say there 
was much temptation to break up grass Jand !—None now, but there was a few 
years ago. 

1835. Have not tenants and landlords been obliged to consent to this over- 
cropping, to keep up the rents yearly ?—Yes. 

1836. In many instances you have known tenants over-crop without the con- 
sent of the landlords ?—Certainly. 

1837. Notwithstanding covenants or the custom of the country ?—Some do 
that. 

1838. Do the tenants now lay down their land in as good a state as they used 
to do ?—There has been little or no land laid down. 

1839. Have you any account which would show the effect of the introduction 
of foreign tallow on the land of this country ?—I submitted the data that this 
calculation is made upon to many of the graziers and butchers in our neighbour- 
hood, and they agree in the accuracy of it. 


[The same is delivered in, and read as follows :] 


Catcuations of Loss in the Profits of the Grazier upon Sheep and Bullocks, when the 
Price of Fat is lower than that of Meat, which it formerly equalled. (The price being 3d, 
per lb. lower, which it has generally averaged of late.) 


Upon good grazing land the sheep will average 20 or 22 pounds per quarter. The tallow 
fat on the kidneys and parings of the neck, chine and loin will average 20 pounds, which, 
at 3d. loss, is 5s. The same description of land will feed beasts of 64 stone (14 pounds to 
the stone), the fat one-eighth, or eight stone, at 3d., is 28s. 


Allowing two beasts to three acres, or 16 stone of fat, at 
3d. per pound, is 56s.; divided by three, the number s. d. 


of acres - - - - - - -18 8 
One and a half sheep per acre,as above - - - 7 6 
Or loss per acre - - 26 2 


If it be allowed the grazier ought to make three rents, one for himself, one for expenses 
and one for the landlord, divided by three, it would give 8s. 8d., or from 20 to 25 per cent., 
which now would be about 40s. per acre. 


On land of inferior quality to the above, one beast at 50 stone 


to two acres, the fat, five stone, at 3d, per pound, is equalto s d. 
17s. 6d.; one-half = - - - - - - - - 8 9 
One sheep per acre, as above - soe > = Se SE = 
13 9 

Se 
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Or divided by three, as before, would amount to seven per cent. on the 
rental of 32s.; price 23d. lower. 


. issamede 
Two beasts, as in the first instance, 16 stone of fat, at 24d per 
pound, is 46s. 8d., divided by three —- - e = -15 6} 
One and a half sheep per acre, 30 pounds of fatat2}d. - - 6 3 
Loss per acre - - 21 9} 


NV. B.—The tallow will weigh from 10 to 14 pounds ; the fat on the kidneys not less than 
five pounds. The parings are small in the country, but in London often 10 or 
12 pounds; therefore the calculation is a moderate one. Sheep which have 
been fed on artificial food will average a larger quantity. 


An eminent land surveyor reported to me he considered the average price of mutton 
to the grazier 5d. per pound, the fat, about 12 pounds, at 3d., the difference of price, 2d. ; 
amounting to 2s.each sheep. Here the parings are not taken into account, being sold with 
the meat at a reduced price, which takes from the average price received by the grower. 
The average weight of a beast eight score and ten pounds per quarter, 85 stone London 
weight, or between 48 and 49 stone, 14 pounds to the stone; average of fat, seven stone of 
14 pounds. The difference at 2d. per pound is equal to 16s, 4d. On the average of feeding 
and stone land, one beast and one sheep to an acre, rent 30s. Therefore, 


pe 
Half a sheep - - - = - = = — . a 
Half a beast - - - = = - = = 2 - 8 2 
Loss per acre - - - eee - = =ph) =e te OMED 
Or when the price is 3d. less - - - -  - -13 3 


That is what the grazier would directly gain if the fat was advanced to the price of the 
meat; but his gain would not rest here ; indirectly he would gain more. 

It is a_ well-known fact that sheep which are made thoroughly fat, and weigh from 25 to 
40 pounds per quarter, are not so valuable per pound as one less fat, and weighing from 16 
to 20 pounds per quarter ; not that there is a difference in the quality, but because it is too 
fat, and not so saleable; in consequence of which the grazier (under existing prices) prefers 
selling his sheep when they are half fed, which it would not be his interest to do if tallow 
and meat were at the same price; because he could make his sheep thoroughly fat upon 
good feeding land at less expense than he could make a young or lean one marketable, as 
fat animals, whether beast or sheep, eat less and gain more weight in proportion than lean 
ones. The quantity of two-shear heavy sheep has much decreased of late years, in con- 
sequence of this difference of price. : 


1840. You have stated that the price of fat and of tallow which you have 
been speaking of, was 3s. in 1830 per stone, and that it is 4s. at present ; is it 
possible to reconcile to that state of things the opinion that the lowering the 
price of tallow or fat is any material cause of the present distress of the farmer? 
—I hardly know if I can make myself clearly understood, but I conceive that the 
price of meat has at this time fallen off in quantity. 

1841. But speaking of the price of fat or tallow, to which you seem to attach 
considerable importance ; first, you have given details of the importations of 
foreign tallow, which, taking London and the outports together, did not show any - 
material increase of importation ; and secondly, you have stated that the prices 
are considerably better than they were six years ago; can you state how you 
reconcile to these facts the opinion that the alteration in the price of tallow or 
fat is at the bottom of the present distress of the farmer ?—I forget the date, but 
I can remember the time when fat and meat made the same price ; that was when 
there was no importation, as I am told. 

1842. You remember the fact of fat and meat being the same price ?—Yes. 

1843. You do not remember when the fat was still higher than the meat ?— 
I have been told so. 

1844. What was the highest price you remember fat and meat were at !—It 
was before I looked at accounts myself. 

1845. Have you seen any accounts, included in authentic returns, on which 
you can state fat to have been.as high as 9d. a pound ‘/—No, I have not. 

1846. You were asked if during the war the value of the fifth quarter was not 
considered generally to cover the rent on the grazing ground ?—I have not made 
that calculation; I have heard it was considered sufficient ‘for the butcher’s 
profit. 

1847. If 
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1847. If that is withdrawn, the farmer might get it out of the carcase 7—Yes. 

1848. The seller must give it out of the carcase ?—Yes. 

1849. Have you any further observations to make to the Committee ?—As to 
the state of the Norfolk and Suffolk farms, I have examined the accounts and 
memorandums I have with me, and regret I had not a few more days’ notice, that I 
might have collected others, and have been better prepared to answer the various 
and important questions that Noble Lords have put to me. I take asan example 
three farms of good and of light land; the former contains 611 acres; the land 
tax is 451. 4s. 8d., about 1s. 6d. per acre; the rent in 1820 was 1,010J., which 
was not set upon the high prices of the years 1810, 1812 or 1813. In 1821, 
20 per cent. was taken off and continued. In 1827 or 1828 the tenants required 
a further abatement, but stated their rents were not too high when the average 
price of wheat and barley together was 100s. per quarter; it reached this price 
the following two years, when the tenants declared they were worse off than ever, 
and that the great increase of poor-rate was the cause ; upon which I made an 
arrangement, instead of further reduction in money, to allow on the three farms 
861., or rather more than another 10/. per cent., for claying and draining ; this 
has been continued, with a trifling increase, to the present time ; and if the prices 
of produce do not improve the tenants cannot pay their rents, and I believe have 
not done so lately from the annual produce of their farms. ‘Timber and bark have 
fallen one-half in value ; the cause, importations. Underwood in the same parish 
about 200 acres, formerly considered low let at 220/., tenant paying all outgoings 
except the land-tax, 9/. 10s. ; now reduced to 160/., landlord paying the tithes, 
rates, &c., which amounted to 86/. last year. For three light-land farms, con- 
taining 2,398a. 2x. 5p., the rents were formerly 1,1401. the land-tax on two of 
them 491. lls. 8d.; in 1831 the net rent was 709/. 6s. 9d.; in 1833, only 
5951. 5s. 74d., after deducting repairs, &c. Further reductions have been made 
this and last year. One tenant declares he has paid his rent out of his capital 
each year of his occupancy (three years) ; that his corn will not pay the labour 
this year. Last year one tenant left ; the third purposes doing so this year. 


[The Witness is directed to withdraw. 
Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned ’till to-morrow, One o’clock. 


Die Veneris, 4° Marti, 1836. 


The Lord WYNFORD wn tue Cuair. 


David Hodgson, Esq. is called in; and Examined, as follows : 


1850. YOU are a merchant at Liverpool '—Yes. 

1851. You were examined before a Committee of the House of Commons in 
1833 ?—I was. 

: 1852. Are you acquainted with Ireland?—I am generally acquainted with 
reland. 

1853. From your situation, do you know much about the quantities of corn 
imported into Liverpool lately from Ireland ?—Yes. 

1854. Has it increased, or diminished ?—It has been increasing and varying. 

1855. Has it increased lately ?—With reference to what period ? 

_ 1856. Within three or four years ?—I think it has; but there is an account 
regularly delivered to Parliament. I have got the particulars up to the present 
time. 

1857. What quantity was imported in 1833?—Eight hundred and forty-four 
thousand two hundred and one quarters. 

1858. Was that of all descriptions of grain ?—No ; of wheat and flour. 

1859. Do you know the expense of cultivating corn in Ireland 2—No. 

1860. Do you know whether it has increased /—It has been on the increase for 
a great length of time. 

1861. For how many years !—I cannot state the period ; but for a great length 
of time ; in the list of imports since 1820 it has been constantly on the increase, 
but varying according to particular circumstances ; I mean in the proportion of 
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wheat and oats respectively, according to the encouragement given to one or the 
other. 

1862. Haye they broken up grass land, and sowed it into corn ?—I am not in 
the possession of facts as to that. 

1863. Do you know if the quantity of land cultivated for corn in this country 
has increased or diminished 2—I do not know if there has been any material 
change. 

1804. Do you know any thing—if any foreign corn has come in ?— For home 
consumption, clandestinely—none whatever. 

1865. You have no reason to think any foreign flour has come in the shape of 
Irish flour to this country ?—No. 

1866. What is your particular business ?—I am in the corn trade, and a 
general merchant. 

1867. And connected with Ireland !—Yes ; and with other parts of the world 
occasionally. 

1868. Receiving consignments of corn ?2—Yes, and in the purchase of corn. 
I have an opinion with regard to the present depression in the price of wheat, 
and of the prospect of a change in the value, which, if permitted, I would state. 

1869. What is your opinion ?—-The present depression in agricultural produce 
I apprehend to be confined to wheat ; there is not any other article, of which I 
am aware, of agricultural produce, that is not maintaining either an average price 
or above it, or nearly the average of the last 15 years ; the depression of price is 
confined to wheat only. 

1870. What, in your opinion, is the occasion of that ?—A superabundant pro- 
duction for three or four years. 

1871, Where have you a superabundant production, in England or Ireland ?— 
Partly in both, but especially in a particular portion of England. 

1872, What is the part of England?--The great wheat-growing districts, 
embracing the counties of Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Lincolnshire, &c. There 
were three crops in succession, 1832, 1833, and 1834, but in particular 1834, 
which in that district was the largest in point of acreable produce I have 
known. 

1873. Have you the means of knowing if the increase of wheat has not been 
occasioned in those counties by its being grown on that land on which they used 
to cultivate oats ?—I think not ; the crops of wheat for 1832 and 1833 I compute 
as having been crops yielding a supply sufficient for the consumption of the 
country. 

1874. From England and Ireland ?—Yes ; 1834 the crop greatly exceeded the 
consumption. 

1875. What do you say of 1835?—It was an average, and not producing 
what I should think would be equal to the consumption of the year. 

1876. Are the Committee to understand you as speaking of the whole United 
Kingdom all the way through ?—Yes ; the commercial estabiishment, of which I 
am a partner, have been in the habit many years of making annual examinations 
of the wheat crop in England,— since, I think, 1809, and of forming each year 
their opinion of its productiveness. The crop of 1834 was one of the largest and 
best crops, especially in the great wheat-growing district, to which I have already 
referred, that has come under their notice. Independently of season, there 
were causes tending to increase the growth of wheat in this country; for 
instance, the price of oats in 1832 and 1833, and of barley, was singularly low, 
whence there was inducement to convert to wheat tillage every soil that could be 
converted. 

1877. That is from oats and barley ?—Yes, and from cattle ; cattle maintained 
lower prices in 1830 and 1831 than the relative proportions of wheat ; wheat 
being high in 1828, 1829, 1830, and 1831. 

1878. Are you aware whether that inducement to produce wheat was not in 
consequence of a great importation of oats from Ireland!—I have no reason to 
think so. 

1879. Was not an immense quantity of oats imported from Ireland in those 
years ?—The difference in the importation of oats, by the returns, does not appear 
very large. 

1880. It is above 1,000,000 quarters a year, is it not?—Yes; the aggregate 
importation is always above that; the importation last year was 1,800,000 
quarters, the year before 1,700,000, and the year before 1,600,000; and the 
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largest import appearing in the list was in the year 1828, being 2,000,000 
quarters. 

1881. Was not that sufficient, added to the English crop, very much to over- 
stock the English marketr—The market subsequently to the year 1828 was 
overstocked with oats, so that the price fell greatly, relatively to the price of 
wheat. 

1882. Do you not know that the lands that used to be cultivated for oats were 
cultivated for wheat !—I should infer it. 

1883. Do you infer it from general reasoning, or from the report of the per- 
son you sent to examine ?—No. ‘The person’s business is with wheat alone. 

1884. It is almost a necessary inference :—Yes, I think so. 

1885. You stated that the other grain has averaged about the price it has 
done the last 15 or 20 years; are you aware if the crops of other grain have 
been very defective the last three years,— barley and beans particularly ?—I think 
beans may have been; | am not aware of it as to oats and barley. 

1886. Your reporter only reports on the wheat crop ;—Only. 

1887. Does he on the others ?—He makes general observations ; but his mode 
of examining the wheat crop is peculiar, and is what alone is relied on; the rest 
is merely common observation. 

1888. At what period of the year do you send your examiner round ?—Accord- 
ing to the season; immediately preceding the harvest, when the grain is very 
nearly fit for the sickle. 

188g. You have reason to think the reports you get are accurate ?—Yes. 

1890. How many persons do you send round the kingdom ?—Two. 

1891. Are other merchants at Liverpool in the same practice !—None. 

1892. You are the gentleman who stated that before the Committee in 1833 ? 
—Yes, I am. 

1893. You were going on to give your view :—If 1 understand the object of 
inquiry with your Lordship’s Committee, it is to ascertain the causes of depression 
in the price of wheat, and the prospect there may be of improvement. 

1894. Can you refer to the present prosperous condition of the manufacturing 
districts ?— I was going to say I think there is no agricultural produce whatever 
that is low, with the exception of wheat ; none. 

1895. There is no distress except that which is caused by the low price of 
wheat ?—I am not aware of any. 

18y6. What do you consider to be a fair remunerating price for the different 
sorts of grain !—I think the best mode of ascertaining that would be the average 
prices of the last 20 or 30 years. 

1897. The Committee would rather you gave a distinct answer to that ques- 
tion ‘—It is the only way which occurs to me of answering it. 

1898. You are not practically acquainted with the subject ?—No, I am not 
practically acquainted with it. 

1899. The remunerating price to the farmer must depend on the rent he 
pays.‘—If a merchant is asked the price of any commodity that he is dealing in, 
and were shown an account of the price for the last 20 years, and he says 
the constant price is so and so, my inference would be that that person 
must of necessity cease to produce it, or else it is not a remunerating price. 
If you take 20 years as an average, or any given period that you may please, 
and still find the article produced and the quantity is still sufficient for the 
supply of the consumption for which it is appointed, I should, with submission, 
think that is the best mode you have of arriving at the remunerating price. 

1900. You say you conceive there is no article of agricultural produce too low 
to afford a fair remunerating price to the farmer, except wheat /—Yes. 

1901. Be so kind as to state what you consider now are those prices with 
respect to other articles which give a sufficient remunerating price for the farmer? 
—ats, barley and beans are nearly at average prices ; wheat alone is the article 
very much below the average. Wheat is about 42s. a quarter, whilst the 
average of the last 16 years would be about 60s. Oats are now about 21s. or 
22s.; and in the average price for the same period there is a difference only of 
about 2s.; the same with barley and beans. 

1902. In taking the present price of those different articles, before you can 
make up your mind if it is a fair price to remunerate—not a farmer who pays 
his rent, but a freeholder cultivating his own land—must you not take into con- 
sideration the produce of the preceding year, and the gale of the articles produced, 
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which is to give a return to the farmer ?—The quantity of produce affects the 
price materially, of course. 

1903. Can you make an estimate of the fair remunerating price to the free- 
holder cultivating his own land, without considering what is the crop from which 
he obtains that price ?—No, I cannot offer an opinion ; the circumstances under 
which his produce are raised must be so varied. 

1904. Must it not be a most important ingredient as to the sufficiency of the 
price, the quantity of the article which is produced 2—Unquestionably ; but the 
fluctuations from year to year, as so affected, influence the aggregate price in the 
series of years. 

1905. But the question is this: whether at the present. moment, under the 
present circumstances of the farmers,—not the tenants but the freeholders— 
whether the prices themselves are such as to leave the freehold farmer in a 
depressed or a prosperous state?—I should think in a prosperous state; the 
interchangeable value of wheat is probably as high now,—I ought rather to say 
of every thing but wheat,—as at any given period. 

1906. You think the condition of the farmers at present is prosperous 2— 
There may be some abatement, occasioned by the pressure of peculiar circum- 
stances, as the price of wheat. 

1907. Have you any doubt that they have been in a state of great distress for 
at least five years ?—T really would rather not give an opinion upon that to which 
I am not competent to speak. 

1908. Can you give any opinion on the subject without knowing what is the 
quantity of produce contrasted with the price; is it possible ?—The quantity of 
produce of wheat is very large. 

~ 1909. Is not the difference between the price of wheat and of other articles 
this, that of wheat there has been a large quantity produced, whereas, everybody 
knows, of the other articles there has not been any thing like an average crop. 
Do not you know that occasions the difference between the price of wheat and 
the price of oats and barley, that of wheat there have been fair crops, and barley 
and oats have been much under the quantity ?—From the failure of the season or 
less cultivation ? 

1910. From any source; has there not been from failure of seasons ?—I think 
not ; I think there has been from a variation in the cultivation, and that variation 
is in the course of correcting itself now. 

-1911. Has not that variation in the cultivation been from an inundation of 
lich oats, in a great measure ?—I cannot say that. 

1912. Your reason for thinking the farmers are getting a remunerating price 
is, that they have gone on for several years ?—Yes, I think so. 

1913. Is not the high price of other articles occasioned by their scarcity in 
the markets ?—By the relative scarcity, no doubt. 

1914. And that from bad seasons !—No; I should not so conclude; I should think 
it is from the preference that has been given to the cultivation of wheat, but more 
especially to an extraordinary natural production of wheat in the year 1834; that 
there was a greater acreable produce of wheat in the great wheat-growing districts 
of England than had been for a great many years ; and that though the farmer of 
England generally may not be remunerated in wheat because of the low price, he 
however would be in the east of England on account of the very unusual acreable 
produce of wheat. 

1915. Are you prepared to state that the price of other articles remunerated 
him for his loss in wheat /—I am not prepared to state that, but I am of opinion 
that he is now in a situation of improvement, from the rise in price of wheat ; and 
that we shall have, in the course of the ensuing year or two, a further great 
improvement in the price of wheat. 

1916. On what grounds do you form that opinion ?—On these grounds: the 
years 1832, 1833 and 1834, but especially 1834, gave from natural causes an 
unusual superabundance; 1835 was merely an average crop, and hence the 
accumulation of stock, resulting from 1834 particularly, is now in the course of 
being consumed, as the crop of last year was not a crop of supply; an average 
crop, according to my mode of computing, would not suffice for the consumption 
of the country ; hence the load which pressed on the previous year is now in the 
course of diminution; the price is already manifesting that; since the com- 
mencement of the year, it has risen 10s. 6d. a quarter for wheat. 1 am of opinion, 
that in the years 1832 and 1833, crops were upon a large scale of cultivation, 
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because oats and barley had not paid as well as wheat had in previous years ; 
cattle likewise had not paid as well; that there was a concentration of induce- 
ment to prefer the cultivation of wheat. 

1917. What year was that ?—I should say for the crops of 1832, 1833, and, 
in a lessening proportion, for 1834; but that in 1832 and 1833, there was an 
extent of cultivation for wheat, not merely from the importation of oats from 
Ireland, as has been suggested, but from the circumstance that wheat had _pre- 
viously paid better than all those things I have enumerated, and that there was a 
decided tendency to cultivate wheat in preference to every thing else. Concur- 
rently with this preferrence, there came a very extraordinary season in 1834 that 
gave the largest produce in the wheat-growing crops of England. Those accu- 
mulations brought down the price of wheat to the lowest point known in the 
history of agriculture almost ; I do not know whether we ever had it so low; that 
was at the close of last year, when it was down to 36s. a quarter. Now, wheat 
last year paid worse than any other agricultural produce; and if one course will 
produce an increase of wheat, the opposite course will produce a decrease. [am 
under an impression that last year the cultivation of wheat was on the wane. A 
less quantity was sown for the crop of 1835 than for 1834, and I am under the 
rather strong impression that there is now, for the present crop, a less quantity 
of wheat sown than for any year for the last 40 years. 

1918. Do you derive that information from what was given you ; from your 
traveller ?—No, that is impossible ; the survey was made last year; I have been 
engaged in making inquiries on this subject ; it is now almost a common opinion, 
that there is a less quantity of wheat sown than there has been for very many 
_years ; but I was very desirous of establishing this by fact, not leaving a subject 
of such importance to mere matter of inference; and I had set on foot some 
inquiry, but it is rather early in counties where they sow spring wheat to geta 
document of that kind complete; and at the distance of four or five weeks, a 
very complete return, I think, might be obtained. It is very much to be regretted 
that the country should be left in uncertainty on a statistical question of such 
deep practical importance ; if it should be found to be interesting and important, 
and your Lordships took it up in that light, your Lordships might have the return 
made from some of the great estates, from different parts of the kingdom, and 
from your land agents and stewards ; this would leave it no longer a matter of 
question, but of fact, and which, according to my view, would do more than all the 
discussions that can be had on the subject, to give the relief you are now seeking. 
There is a common feeling in the country, that there is a small quantity of wheat 
sown ; I have no doubt the facts will completely bear it out ; and it may be there 
is a fifth, a third, or a fourth (there are various opinions on that subject) ; but if 
facts were before your Lordships’ Committee to establish that point, and you 
were to promulgate it to the country as from your Lordships’ Agricultural Com- 
mittee, I have not the least hesitation in saying it would raise the price of wheat 
20s. a quarter ; it seems a bold assertion, but we are now at this present moment 
nearly 20s. below the average price of the last 20 years ; if we could show (and 
no doubt it could be shown) that we are about to resume our average position, 
there is no reason why we should not resume our average prices ; the manufac- 
turing districts of England at present are in a high state of prosperity ; they were 
never known to be equally so; there is a great superabundance of capital, as your 
Lordships perceive from the various railroads and other schemes afloat in every 
part of the empire ; and there is a great inclination to invest capital in wheat at 
the present time, from the knowledge that the price is so extremely low ; and all 
that can be calculated upon for the ensuing crop, as regards the season, would be 
an average ; more cannot be calculated on. If you have an average season with 
a diminished cultivation, to such an extent as I believe in, you cannot look 
forward to another year passing without realizing considerably above an average 
price, for I apprehend we shall not be in an average position. 

1919. What do you call average prices ?—Fifty-nine shillings a quarter. 

1920. You take the average upon 20 years ?—In the return to Parliament, the 
average of England, from 1820 to 1833, is 59s. 

1921. What is the average price of wheat in Ireland, how much a quarter, to 
sell in the markets of Ireland¢——I should think it will be just the difference of 
transportation. 

1922. Do you mean to say, that wheat sells in the market of Dublin for any 
thing like the price it sells for in the market of London ?—In proportion to the 
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quality, just the difference of transportation ; not indeed the difference, for such 
quality of wheat cannot be brought to London to be sold; it finds other markets 
nearer, to which it is more suited; the only difference between any part of 
Ireland and England must be the expense of transportation. 

1923. What was the price of wheat in Waterford market the year before last ? 
—I do not remember. 

1924. Was it more than 35s. a quarter 2—I cannot recollect. 

1925. Can you take on you to say the price of wheat in Waterford market the 
year before last was more than 35 s.?—I do not remember the price. 


1926. What was its price here at that time ?—I cannot recollect actual prices, 
but I will take upon me to say that there can be no price in Waterford market 
differing from the price in London, quality considered, more than the difference 
im transport. The common interest of buyer and seller would not allow the price 
to be very much lower there than in London. 

1927. If there was any very great difference in the price beyond the expense 
of transport would you not conclude that there must be a difference in the 
quality ’— Unquestionably. 

1928, You state, you ground the present low price of wheat on the very super- 
abundant harvest we had in 1834 ?—Yes. 

1929. You also think the probability of wheat rising in price arises from the 
diminution in the growth of wheat ?—Yes ; and to the probability that the super- 
abundance yielded by the seasons will not continue. 


1930. Suppose the next season should be as abundant a harvest as we had in 
1834, and suppose an inquiry instituted, and it were proved, instead of your 
opinion being correct as to a less quantity of land being sown with wheat, a very 
considerable increase in quantity has taken place, especially in Lincolnshire, 
with the superabundant harvest, if we have one, what would then be the state of 
the agricultural interest ?—Prices would be very low. 

1931. Are you of opinion that at the present moment among agriculturists 
who have got capitals, they have more wheat in hand than they have had for 
some years ?—I think they probably have. I believe a more than usual pro- 
portion of stock is in the hands of the agriculturist, not of the merchant; and 
if you could raise the price 20s. a quarter in four or five or six weeks, as the 
legitimate consequence of the facts you might be possessed of, you would confer 
a very large proportion of benefit on the agricultural interest, perhaps 4,000,000 7. 
or 5,000,000 J. at once. 


1932. You think the crop of wheat last year remains in the hands of the great 
body of the agriculturists, not in the hands of those who have capital ?—I think 
there must be a very considerable stock of wheat remaining in the country. I 
believe it is not in the hands of the merchants ; what class of farmer may hold 
it I am not able to say. 

1933. When you send your travellers round to ascertain the state of the crops 
once a year, prior to harvest, do not you desire them at the same time to make 
you returns of whether the stack-yards are well or ill stocked with old corn; is 
not that an important part of your calculation as to the probabilities of future 
prices !—-No, it is not; we do desire it, and obtain it; but it has generally 
appeared to me to be so uncertain, I have not wished to take away their attention 
from considering themselves as machines. There is no estimate on the part of 
the men whom we send round; they go with a measuring machine, and give 
the result of the dimensions accurately taken. I am afraid of giving them 
much discretionary power, showing them that I should rely much on what 
they gave as matter of opinion. I should be afraid of diverting their attention. 


1934. What do you mean by a measuring machine ?—We have a regular mode 
of examining all fields in different districts. K 

1935. Do you mean they have any machine by which to measure if it is a 
good, middling, or bad crop ?—Yes. 

1936. What sort of a machine is it ?—It is a very simple machine. 

1937- He does use a machine 2—Yes. 

1938. How can he go into different fields ?—He possibly commits a trespass. 
He decides to examine, we will say, alternate fields, and takes them as he pro- 
ceeds, without consulting any judgment at all, merely going into every alternate 
field ; or when starting in the morning resolves to take every third field, or every 
second ; and whether large or small, whether clay or gravel, makes no subsequent 
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selection ; so that out of 40 stages in the course of the survey I form the average 
result. 

1939. Might not different portions of the same field show very different results 
from the application of this machine ?—No doubt, and there is no possibility of 
reducing any plan of the kind to certainty, but in a matter of uncertainty it is 
the least objectionable of any with which I am acquainted. 

1940. Does he judge with his eye about what is the average portion of the 
fields, and then apply his machine to measure that average portion, and thence 
draw his conclusions ?—On entering a field he looks at it, goes to a particular 
part of it, according to the size of it, and goes to a particular part of. the 
ridge, takes his dimensions and does not use any judgment beyond that ; 
and by that means arrives at as fair a result as can be expected from the 
process. {os 

1941. Does he ascertain the quantity ?—Yes ; suppose a square yard, he ascer- 
tains what it contains, and this may be done through 1,000 fields. 

1942. Then his judgment might be according to the bulk of straw, he cannot 
tell if it is well eared ?— No; he makes up a given-number of -ears, taken indis- 
criminately, and sends them down to me, and I have them threshed. 

1943. He takes a given surface, and cuts off the ear, and sends them to you ? 
—Yes. 

1944. Does he pay no attention to the quantity grown, whether it is more or 
less than another year ?—The survey is very incomplete, in consequence of that 
deficiency, but it would take too much time and expense. I recommended it to 
Mr. Huskisson, and he was very much disposed to do it; and it is very much 
to be regretted that there is so little certain information ona subject of such 
deep practical importance. If your Lordships saw it in the light I do,—I have 
been attending to it for 20 years,—and if you saw the importance of it in the 
way I do, | think Government might have an annual statement that would be of 
the utmost practical importance. If the parishes throughout the kingdom were 
required by the overseers to make a return of all the land and its occupation in 
each parish, and the result be published in the Gazette every June, your 
Lordships would know, the farmer would know, the merchant would know, 
the extent of land under crop and grass, and the question be one of acreable 
produce. 

1945. You say that your messenger you send about makes no inquiry as to 
the stock remaining in the farmers’ hands ?—I did not mean to say he made no 
inquiry, but it is not charged on him as part of his duty ; I think he has enough 
to do in what he is required to perform. I am rather afraid of his opinions ; my 
object is facts; and if I exalted his opinion too much I should fear to divert 
his attention from his duty, which is more mechanical than the exercise of 
judgment. 

1946. The fact of the quantity remaining in the hands of the farmer, as well as 
that in the stack, must be a matter of importance to enable the person to judge 
what would be the probable price next year; should it not?—Yes; but | think 
you come best at that information by knowing what the produce was; for you 
are not to suppose the consumption to vary materially. I wish to ascertain 
that by a particular figure which gives me the crop and consumption, and if I 
find it much below or above, I draw my inference of what will be the stock. 
If I'had the means of accurately knowing what was the stock, it would 
be better than those figures; but I consider the figure to offer me a better 
datum on which to proceed than general notion derived from servants or general 
inquiry. In the line of road you might find a good many ricks in one 
place, and a few in the other; it would be a very operose and uncertain business. 

1947. At the time of the year when your man goes round, what is your opinion 
as to the comparison of the actual quantity then remaining in the farmers’ hands, 
and the actual quantity in the warehouses ?—I do not think I have endeavoured 
to settle that. 

1948. What is the impression on your mind as to where the largest quantity 
is likely to be found of these two?—I have never endeavoured to make that 
out. 

1949. You cannot form any opinion as to that question ?— No. 

1959. You were saying, some time ago, you thought the situation of the 
farmers was not distressed, taking into consideration the circumstances of the 
times, without reference to their condition !—I meant to say, that in agricultural 
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produce generally, with the exception of the price of wheat, which I have shown 
to be much below the average of the last 20 years, there is not that variation in 
other produce that will not retain (as compared with all other commodities) the 
exchangeable value it possessed 40 years ago; therefore I do not see why the 
farmer is in a worse condition. It is not a question of mere money, but what all 
the other necessaries he has to deal in can be had for; the change of currency 
in 1819 brought down the price of every thing, but it has preserved this 
juxta-position. ; 

1951. Is that the case as to articles most in demand by farmers, such as 
leather and iron and woollen articles !—Leather is perhaps an exception; and 
I think there may be a reason given why that should be an exception; the 
increase of luxury and wealth may greatly extend its use. 

1952. All these articles are required by the farmers to carry on their concerns ; 
can you say there has been any considerable diminution in the price of those 
articles ?—A great diminution. 

1953. Do you state that from information, or as a general impression on your 
mind ?—I think, as to the means of subsistence, as conspicuous in the conveni- 
ences of living, we see in every direction better clothing and better appearance, 
and a better condition of the country, go where we will. 

1954. What do you say as to iron; do you consider it is more or less in 
demand than formerly ?—Until the rise occasioned by the sudden demand 
for railroads it was never so low; iron now is worth 10/7. or 122. a ton, 
which, if my recollection be correct, was worth only 5/. about 18 months ago. 

1955. Have you particular information to enable you to come to the conclu- 
sion, except those general reasonings, that the farmers do pay less for the imple- 
ments of husbandry than other matters necessary for carrying on their business, 
such as are retailed to them ?—I have no doubt they must; I cannot say why it 
should be different with them from any other class. 

1956. As to wages, do you suppose the farmers are better off as to wages 
and poor-rates than they used to be!—As to poor-rates, 1am not at home, 
also as to wages; but they probably have not fallen in proportion to other 
things. 

eh 57. You were speaking of the quantify of spring wheat that you thought 
was likely to come into the market ; have you any knowledge at all as to the 
quantity of spring wheat usually sown -—No, I have not. 

1958. Have you any reason to believe that it is sown to any considerable 
extent ?—I do not know the proportion ; and perhaps some reason why this year 
the extent may more depend on the price of wheat, is, that the turnip crop was 
a failure last year, and also the sowing season was unfavourable, it was very wet. 
It is possible land may yet be unappropriated, and be sown either with wheat or 
other grain, according to the state of the prices. 

1959. What is the impression on your mind as to the result that probably 
would follow by the substitution of spring wheat for autumn wheat, as to the 
quantity, or as to the price ?—I have no opinion at all about it. 

1960. Have you a knowledge as to whether the produce of the spring or 
autumn wheat is larger ?—By the acre? I suppose that depends very much on 
the season. 

1961. Supposing land is in a proper state to sow autumn wheat and spring 
wheat ?—I am not sufficiently conversant with the subject. 

1962. Your impression is, that the general practice being to sow it in the 
autumn, it produces a more productive crop than sown in the spring ?—Yes. 

1963. Do you know any parts of the country where they are in the practice 
of cultivating any extensive quantity of wheat by spring sowing ?—I am not able 
to answer that question ; I have an impression that it is considerably cultivated 
in some parts of the kingdom, in the north of England; but I would really 
rather not speak as to facts of that kind, for a knowledge of them is very much 
out of my province. I alluded at all to spring-sown wheat on the ground that I 
wanted to have information ; and, as to the extent of this year’s crop, I deferred 
applying for it until, the period for sowing being passed, I might have a more 
accurate return. 

1964. You have taken your calculation of the remunerating price for farmers, 
beginning in 1820; is that a fair series of years to enable you to come to that 
conclusion ?—I see no reason why it should not; I have no reason to suppose it 
otherwise. 


1965. You 
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1965. You think, taking a series of years from 1820 to 1836, on the whole 
you regard that as a fair criterion as to the years that have produced a remu- 
nerating price for tenants ?—I think so. 

1966. You have said you thought the condition of the people better in general 
than it was ’—Yes, I think so. 

1967. Do youapply that observation to the farmers ?—I should say, in passing 
through the country at large, in every direction, the manifestation of greater 
comfort is visible ; I think the observation forced on every hand. 

1968. You think the condition of the farmers is better 2—Yes; I see no 
exception. 

1969. Do you not know in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, where you live, 
that a great number of farmers have broken up lately ?—I think there has been 
a very considerable change of farmers, not a great many broken up. I think 
there was a great deal of distress, arising from the change in the value of money, 
and as a consequence of that change a great many farmers were broken up ; and 
I think there is a great deal of distress, not with the tenant, but with the land- 
owner, and that the tenant is now very frequently availing himself of that circum- 
stance with his landlord, and the distress that did prevail, to make advantageous 
bargains for himself. 

1970. Are there not several gone out of business lately in your neighbour- 
hood 2—Out of the farming business ? 

1971. Yes; and have been obliged to give up their farms ?—There may ; I 
did not know it; I am not aware of a farm without a tenant. 

1972. You have said you think their condition good ; in order to ascertain 
what their condition is, it is fit to inquire what is the price of the different articles 
they have to purchase ?—Yes. 

1973. Do you know the price at which the various implements of husbandry 
are sold to the farmers ?—No, I do not. 

1974. Do you not know that the price of the implements of husbandry, their 
shoes, their clothes, and every thing, is the same as in the time of the highest 
prices ?—No; I should think not. 

1975. Do you know it ?—I know clothing is not, for I can buy it cheaper for 
myself, and I cannot see why a farmer cannot. As to the implements of hus- 
bandry, I do not know ; I have not had occasion to buy them. 

1976. Are the Committee to understand you to say the condition of the 
farmers is good ?—I can only speak generally on that subject ; | am not aware 
of distress. 

1977. You have spoken of your information on other subjects ; is the informa- 
tion you have collected round the country, that the condition of the farmers is 
good, or otherwise ?—I should say, with the exception of the depression in the 
price of wheat, for which he has been partly compensated by quantity, I cannot 
see why he should suffer by distress. 

1978. What is the fact; what have you heard in the country as to the con- 
dition of the farmers ?—I have heard a good deal said about the distress of 
farmers; every one who reads must notice that; my observation has not 
coincided with the statement ; I am not persuaded of it; but at the same time 
I have not been searching to establish that fact ; it is no part of my employment. 

1979. You attend more to the state of towns than the country ?—Yes ; I take 
a general interest in the question. 

1980. Your business is that of dealing in corn in the town of Liverpool ?— 
Yes, generally, and other things. 

1981. You have no practical information as to the state and condition of the 
country ; your habits do not lead you particularly to examine into the condition 
of the farmers in the country ?—I am a small land-owner myself, and always have 
been; I know a little of it; but I do not wish to be giving an opinion on a 
subject so foreign to me. 

1982. To return to your own particular business; what advance has taken 
place in the market of Liverpool in the price of wheat since the rise ?—About 

10s. 6d. a quarter. . 

1983. From what price to what price !—The price in Liverpool was about 
35 s., and now the same quality of wheat would bring 45s. 6d. _ 

1984. So that there has been an advance of from 35s. to 45s. 6d. ?—Yes. 

1985. There has been an advance in the market at Liverpool from the lowest 
price, which you think to have been as low as 35s., up to 45s. 6d. ?— Yes. 
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1986. When you say 35s. was the lowest price, was that the price of good 
corn ; was it ever so low as that for good wheat 2—Yes, good Irish ; not the 
finest quality of wheat, such as is used in London, but good useable wheat, such 
as excellent household bread could be made from. 


1987. How do you rate goad Trish wheat as English ?—Five shillings to 6 s. 
per quarter inferior. 

1988. How would you rate Ries English wheat as compared with good Dantzic 
wheat ?—Good English and good Dantzic wheat are very nearly on a par; per- 
haps Dantzic is rather superior. 

1989. The considerable advance which has taken place in the market, do you 
ascribe it, as a dealer, to the short supply, or to an increased disposition to 
speculate on the article ?—It is from a conviction that the supply is not likely to 
be so large; and the purchasers are both those who are buying as suppliers of 
the immediate consumption, and other purchasers for investment on speculation 
of a rise. 

1990. Do you think there is more disposition to purchase on speculation ?— 
Yes, and to hold grain generally ; not only in those disposed to buy, but in those 
who have it to sell, from the conviction with the holder that he has less to sell, 
and the other of less stock to purchase from; and that the time approaches 
when there will be some corresponding improvement. 

1991. You suppose that the disposition to speculate arises in a considerable 
degree from the opinion you have before given, that the quantity grown or 
growing for the present year is very much diminished as compared with the pro- 
duction of antecedent years ?—I think that a contingency which may enter into 
the account ; but the very low prices and the circumstance I have mentioned 
enter more into the calculation than the contingency of the diminished growth, 
for I think there is not yet (though there is a common opinion) a sufficient basis 
of fact on which to establish it ; it was therefore I mentioned, that if the facts 
obtained—obtained by the great land-owners of your Lordships’ House—should 
they bear out what I state, would give the relief, the only relief, that can be 
given by Government or any power whatever ; for it is clear nothing can be done 
as to foreign grain, for you have had none admitted since 1831 ; the agriculturist 
has had the whole market to himself. 


1992. As the rise has taken place, has it brought any great quantity of corn 
to the market, has it induced the growers to bring largely to the market ?—They 
are supplying the market fairly, not indicating any particular satisfaction with 
the advance, nor yet holding it back as if afraid to meet the demand. I think 
the market is just in that situation as to wheat that it either may go, without 
any other stimulus than what is on it, a few shillings higher, or it may recede a 
few shillings; but if there was a conviction conveyed to the country that the 
common opinion was a right one, of less being sown for the crop of the present 
year, with the probabilities that there will be no more than an average yield, the 
price of wheat would rise very considerably, probably nearly equal to 20s. a 
quarter. 

1993. Has the Irish wheat since the rise been pressing into the market /—No, 
rather otherwise. 

1994. Will Irish wheat for speculators keep as well as our own corn 2—Not 
so well. 

1995. Can you, as a dealer in corn, say how long you reckon that wheat well 
harvested can keep without deterioration ?—It suffers deterioration, however 
well harvested, from keeping, unless kept in the straw, where I should think it 
would not deteriorate ; it would lose in quantity, but not much in quality ; there 
is a freshness in new grain which is lost in old, but it will retain its valuable 
property for making sound bread indefinitely ; I have some now by me, which I 
have kept in sacks or small bags, average samples of England, for the last 14 or 
15 years, perhaps 20 years, and I do not think there is any material change ; I 
am quite satisfied if you could keep wheat in bags, so as to exclude the atmos- 
phere from it, you might keep it a century. 

1996. Is it not the usual mode of keeping wheat, for the purpose of keeping it 
in order, to turn it over and expose it to the air generally ?—Yes, it is the 
general practice ; the grand desideratum must be to have your wheat in a very 
fine condition when you place it in store, and then you must not admit the air 
partially ; if you admit the air partially you will be obliged to turn it in the 
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way alluded to; if you could exclude the air wholly, it will be better so to 
keep it. 

1997. In the course of your experience as a merchant at Liverpool, have you 
any reason to suppose ; you have probably heard the suspicions that foreign corn 
was fraudulently imported ; have you any reason to believe that there is any truth in 
that ?—I think it is impossible, quite impossible ; first, [cannot understand what 
the inducement to a person could be to attempt the illegal importation of an 
article that would yield him so little profit, and expose him to so great a risk : if 
willing to forfeit his principle, he contrives to do it by concealment, so as to 
escape the chance of a detection, and make a great profit. I cannot see what can 
be the inducement to smuggle corn. 

1998. Having no inducement to smuggle at the prices which have lately existed, 
would there not be a great inducement to him to smuggle, in the average prices 
of the last eight or ten years?—None whatever; if the price is high he will 
get it in at a small duty; there is no inducement to smuggle where there is no 
duty. 

1999. Is there not always a great difference, or has there not been, between 
the price of the foreign corn not admitted for consumption and English grain 
admitted for consumption ?—Certainly. 

2000. Is there not sufficient difference, supposing it practicable to do so, for 
persons fraudulently to import the one for the other ?—I think the freight and 
the charges, and the lumber of so bulky an article, the number of persons who 
must be privy to the fraud, renders it impossible ; it must be an importation 
made for the express purpose of smuggling ; we know a vessel cannot go into a 
creek and discharge corn without its being known throughout the country ; the 
people too who would see it landed would have the greatest interest in opposing 
it ; that is, the farmers. 

2001. It would not in your opinion, from your experience as a merchant, be 
practicable for a vessel to clear out partially loaded with corn from Ireland, and to 
take in the complement of her cargo at sea from a vessel from a foreign port, 
and bring it to Liverpool as Irish corn ?—She could not ; the Irish wheat is so 
easily discovered ; I should know it as well as I know oats from wheat. If foreign 
corn was introduced, any man who knows the quality of grain would say at once, 
‘“« This is foreign corn.”’ 

2002. You think you could discover it immediately ?—Yes. 

2003. You feel convinced no such practice exists ?—Yes, I hold it to be 
impracticable. I do not mean to say it is a thing impossible ; some person might 
be fool-hardy enough to make the attempt; but to speak of it as a system, 
involving any national consequences, is perfectly out of the question. 

2004. Are you aware that it was proved last year foreign corn was imported 
from the Isle of Man to Liverpool in that manner ?—I am not sure that it was 
imported ; I think it is not very improbable that it was; but the situation is 
somewhat different as to Manx and foreign corn. From the extraordinary position 
in which the Isle of Man was as to the corn laws, foreign wheat had for years 
been sown there ; therefore the wheat of the island assimilated a good deal to 
foreign, in consequence. 

2005. That has now been put an end to :—Yes, it has. 

2006. You, the purchaser at Liverpool, would immediately detect the mixture 
of Irish from foreign corn if it was tendered to you to purchase :—Yes. It would 
not do to mix it for concealment ; you cannot make a mixture of two opposite 
qualities of corn without its being manifest. , 

2007. But supposing the purchaser at Liverpool to be combined with the 
seller from Ireland, in what manner is that to be detected ;—But the purchaser at 
Liverpool must sell it again. 

2008. But if he tenders it for sale in the market, and says, ‘“ It is mixed 
wheat, I mixed it ?”’-—If he comes to me, and says, ‘‘ I want to sell you a given 
quantity of mixed wheat,” and he says, “ It is Irish ;” Ishould say, “It is not ; 
where does this come from?” ‘“ W hy, from Waterford ;” then I should say, 
“« There is a mixture of foreign wheat.” 

2009. That is, if you are inclined to inform; but if you, being a miller, choose 
to buy that mixed wheat, and get 25s. a quarter by the bargain, which you may, 
a fraudulent purchaser or a miller might easily put it into his mill, and pocket 
the difference 2—I think practically it could not be managed. 

2010. Could you detect it when it is in the shape of flour >—No. 
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2011. Then if the miller purchases from the mixing importer, and grinds it 
in his mill, there is no possible means, as it is to be collected from you, of 
detection ?—But we must first ascertain how he would get possession of it; if it 
is to be taken from Waterford some one would know it was there ; the people 
there are as anxious as any class of persons to prevent that which will injure the 
sale of their own produce ; and you must find some point through which you can 
introduce the wheat without detection, which I take to be impossible. 

2012. Why would it be impossible to do it in the way mentioned, of meeting 
a ship at sea, a vessel coming out from Waterford, and you may suppose it took 
only half a cargo, and met a vessel coming from Guernsey or a part of France, 
and transferred that wheat, and came into port!—Supposing a vessel leaves 
Waterford with half a cargo; there would be a letter from Waterford by the day 
she clears out, saying, ‘‘ There is a remarkable circumstance of a vessel having 
left this port where there is plenty of wheat, and sailed with half a cargo ; watch 
her when she comes to Liverpool.” It is quite impossible. 

2013. You think they would denounce it ?—Yes. 

2014. Who would ?—The merchants ; everybody ; the collector of Waterford ; 
the clearing out would attract attention. 

2015. Do you mean the Government officer, or some person of his own free 
will ?—It would appear so extraordinary to take part of a cargo. 

2016. It would be to the interest of the merchants to detect it -—It would not 
be to the interest of the rogue who engaged in it, but of every merchant. Sup- 
pose I wanted to sell to a miller, and that I was in treaty to sell him a quantity of 
wheat, of which I was in possession in a legitimate way, and that I find him sup- 
plied by another, who got it in an improper way, it can be no part of my interest 
to allow such a one to supplant me. 

2017. Can you get a search warrant to search his mill ?—They cannot get it 
to the mill without the agency of many hands. 

2018. With an organization of the kind, is it not possible at a higher price of 
wheat, and therefore at the greater profit, to induce a person to incur that risk, if 
it could be done ?—I will not say that one of the deepest laid schemes you can 
imagine, might not by possibility accomplish the introduction of a cargo of wheat. 
I will not say it is impossible, but it is perfectly impossible, if applied to any 
national object, or to any question that would really affect the marketable value 
of property. 

201y. Do you mean to say, all foreign wheat is of such a particular quality 
that it can always be detected from Irish, or any other wheat but itself ?—Yes ; 
foreign wheat is of a character by which you can designate the country where it 
is produced from. 

2020. Has the quality of English wheat improved of late years ?—I should say 
it had rather improved, but much depends on the seasons ; it is difficult to judge; 
except as through a series of years ; there is such an effect on quality by season, 
it is not very easy to speak with regard to the fact; I think it has probably 
improved, but not in a very marked manner. 

2021. The Dantzic has not deteriorated ?—No ; I fancy there is a finer wheat 
in Dantzic now than they ever had, but that is not attributable to the improved 
cultivation, but to season; they have had fine seasons, and a superior quality of 
wheat is the consequence. 

2022. You said the Dantzic and English best wheat are of an equal quality ?— 
Not the same in appearance, but of equal value; you can know one from the 
other with perfect ease. 

2023. Was that always held to be the case within the last 20 years ?—I think 
they have kept a juxta-position very nearly ; the Dantzic wheat was sometimes 
better, sometimes not. 

2024. You said that the recent rise in the price of wheat was a great deal owing 
to a greater disposition to speculate ?—I think it is, in part. 

2025. Has there not been an extraordinary consumption of wheat for farming 
purposes this year, to which it never was applied before, namely, to the feeding of 
cattle of all descriptions ;—Yes ; it has been cheaper than oats. 

2026. And also from the want of turnips ?—Yes, I believe that was the case ; 
the latter part of last year there was an unusual consumption of wheat as a sub- 
stitute for other things. 

2027. That application of wheat to different purposes arose, in a great measure, 
from the low price of wheat itself?—Yes, no doubt. 

2028. Do 
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2028. Do you know any thing about Talavera wheat ?—Not any thing that I 
would venture to give an opinion on. 

2029. Not so as to compare it with any thing in the country ?—No ; I do not 
know it. 

2030. Is there much American wheat introduced from the United States ?— 
None ; it is prohibited by duty ; in short, the price in America is higher than in 
England. 

2031. Has there been any wheat exported last season to the United States ?— 
Yes ; not English wheat, but wheat out of bond, remaining in bond here; Ame- 
rican wheat returned, the old States’ wheat, remaining ever since the years 1830, 
1831, and 1832. 

2032. What is the description of English wheat that is most common in Liver- 
pool market ?—The Irish is in most general use. 

2033. What is the description of the English ?—There is not much ; the great 
supply is:from Ireland, and occasionally from Norfolk and other counties. 

2034. Have you hardly ever any white wheat in the Liverpool market ?>—White 
wheat is more used in London; red wheat is the general character of that used 
in Liverpool ; it is preferred there. 

2035. You speak of wheat that has been here since 1830 and 1831 ?—I should 
say it came here just after the periods the ports closed—in 1831. 

2036. Suppose it had been here from 1831 and 1832, and you had held it as 
a dealer, should you consider that now, in 1836, it very much deteriorated in 
value from keeping, supposing it had been well kept and well taken care of ?—It 
would be deteriorated in value; but it rather depends on circumstances ; it depends 
on the quality of the wheat at home; if you have very fresh sound dry wheat 
for the season, it would not bring the same value as if your own was what is called 
tender, not got in a good season, so that it would make good bread; the admix- 
ture of the old wheat, when much used, gives it a value quite as much, though 
kept that time, as if it were new wheat. : 

2037. So that, under the latter circumstances, though it were six years old, it 
would sell for as good a price as if it were the wheat of this year ?—Under given 
circumstances it would, and under other circumstances perhaps 3s. or 4s. more 
or less, according to the way in which it is kept. 

2038. Would the price in the Liverpool market be likely to produce a large 
quantity from the United States ?—The United States of America never export 
any considerable quantity of wheat ; it is exported, but it is only when prices are 
high. The export is generally confined to flour. 

2039. At what price could you introduce a large quantity of American flour ? 
—I should think 80s. a quarter would give occasion for a supply. 

2040. Has there been a large quantity of supply of American flour since the 
price has been lower than 80s. ?—I think not ; no American flour can come for 
home consumption, except on payment of a duty. Until the price shall get up 
to be very near 70s. there would be no chance of American flour coming at all, 
for the average price of American wheat is higher than in the Baltic ; therefore any 
small quantity we should want at a comparatively low price, would be supplied 
from the Baltic, not from America ; the Baltic would have the first preference, 
and we could derive supply of American when the prices have taken a higher 
range. 

an You mean the Liverpool merchants would apply to the Baltic before 
they applied to America?—Yes, for a moderate quantity would be obtained 
cheaper from the Baitic, therefore they would not have recourse to America. 

2042. Butif the prices were such as to make it worth while for the Americans 
to import it, though that might be the practice of the Liverpool merchants, still 
the Americans would import it if it answered their purpose ?—Yes. 

2043. But you think there would be no chance of importing it to any extent, 
unless the price were at 70s. a quarter?—No, not to any extent, nationally 
speaking, important. 

2044. Is there not a good deal comes in from Canada to America ?—I think 
it probable that some does, but the whole exports from Canada show that the 
extent cannot be very great. I thing the largest export made from Canada was 
120,000 quarters in the year. 

2045. Have you not the means of knowing that a considerable part of that 
comes from the United States /—I have not the means of knowing, but I suspect 
some of it does. 
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- 2046. There is nothing to prevent a person bringing it from the United States, 
and landing it at Canada, and bringing it thence?—No; a good quantity of 
wheat is bought at Liverpool to go out to Canada; Ido not know that the 
Canadians have had flour from America. The Canadians this year have no 
wheat of their own to spare; wheat about to be sent to Quebec may have to come 
to Quebec and Montreal, and may have to cross the lines and be introduced to 
America; I have no doubt of it. 

2047. Do you consider that has prevailed to any extent, that surreptitiously 
wheat has been introduced to Canada ?—lI think, as a matter of inference, it may 
have been, but it is too grave a charge for me to make without facts, the whole 
quantity of flour that arrives from America is not to any very great extent. 

2048. It has not been so since what period ?— For any period ; it has perhaps 
never exceeded at any period a quantity equal to 300,000 to 400,000 quarters of 
wheat. ; 

2049. What do you reckon is the annual produce of wheat in Great Britain ? 
—I suppose the consumption. 

205. No, the annual produce ?—I can hardly say what it is. 

2051. How many parts of the field does this measurer you have been speaking 
of go to ?—Only one. 

2052. Of 100 acres ?—He only takes one; he goes toa given place in any 
field he may come to. 


[The Witness 1s directed to withdraw. 


Charles Howard, Esq., is called in ; and Examined, as follows : 


2053. WHERE do you live, Mr. Howard ?—At Melbourne, in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire. , 

2054. You are the receiver of an estate there >— Yes. 

2055. What is the size of the estate?—I am the manager of two estates in 
that neighbourhood ; one of about 1,500 acres, another about 2,000 acres. 

2056. Do you attend to the management of them ?—Yes. 

2057. You are the steward ?— Yes. 

2058. Whom do those estates belong to?—One to Mr. Wood, of Liverpool, 
the other to Colonel Hare. 

2059. Have you made up any account of the produce of those estates lately ? 
—No, I have not. 

2060. Has the produce of those estates increased or diminished lately 2—On 
one it has much diminished. 

2061. To how many years do you speak ;—The farming produce of the Sutton 
estate (Colonel Hare’s estate) has been diminishing considerably for the last 
12 years. 

2062. How long has the other been diminishing, or has it been diminishing ? 
—TI would wish to explain that ; the other estate (Scoreby) has been more thrown 
into grass. 

2063. Why was it ?—Because it was not profitable to cultivate for corn; they 
could no longer be at the expense of the cultivation of grain. 

2064. Was that in consequence of the diminished price of corn ?—Yes. 

2065. How many acres were thrown out of cultivation :—TI should think about 
200 acres. f 

2066. Because it would not produce a remunerating price for the corn >—Yes. 

2067. Do you apply that observation to corn generally, or to any particular 
description of corn ?—To corn generally. 

2068. Were the seasons bad for any particular kind of corn?—Not latterly ; 
I think it was four years since ; we had a succession of wet seasons, which were 
unfavourable to the production of corn. 

2069. That would be from 1828 to 1831 ?—Yes. 

2070. When was it thrown out of cultivation ?—It was reduced from cultiva- 
tion in 1829, 1830 and 1831. 

2071. Two hundred acres out of how many !/—One thousand three hundred. 

2072. What is the state of the tenants on that estate?—The tenants are 
decidedly, poorer than they were; much poorer; but they have been greatly 
assistéd by their landlords, both by improvements made on the estate and by the 
great reduction of their rents. 

2073. To what extent have their rents been reduced; how much per cent. ? 

If 
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If you have no objection to state, how much per cent. on the whole ?—About 
30 per cent.; but I wish to explain, that the landlords, reducing at the same 
time the rents, incurred great expense in improving the drainage and in the 
purchase of manure, and in different ways, by fencing and every thing of that 
sort ; the reduction would otherwise have been something like 45 per cent. 

2074. But they reduced 30 per cent. and improved the estates besides 7—Yes. 

2075. Can the tenants pay that reduced rent, with the advantage of improve- 
ments /—No. 

2076. Do they complain, or pay up regularly?—They do not pay up regu- 
larly ; and prior to last Michaelmas every tenant gave a notice to quit. I have 
been speaking latterly of Mr. Wood’s estate, in the East Riding of Yorkshire ; 
every tenant gave notice to quit. 

2077. Were those men prudent men, generally speaking, or otherwise ?— 
Exceedingly prudent men. 

2078. Were they extravagant in any respect ?—Not at all. 

2070. Yet they could not cultivate those farms at the reduced rent ?—No. 

2080. Do you know the state of any other farms in your neighbourhood ?— I 
would now revert to the Sutton estate, Colonel Hare’s. 

2081. What state is that in with regard to the condition of the tenants ?— May 
I be permitted to explain. I was asked a question whether I had the manage- 
ment of any estates. I named Colonel Hare’s estate at Sutton. I believe it was 
named with the property; but I do not receive the rents. The management of 
the estate has only very recently been put in my hands. I occupied a consi- 
derable portion of the estate several years ago, therefore it has always been imme- 
diately under my eye. ; 

2082. Has that estate improved or fallen back ?—Fallen back very much. 

2083. Have the rents been reduced upon that ?—The rents have been reduced 
upon that, I believe, nearly 50 per cent. 

2084. Can the tenants afford to pay even the reduced rent ?—The rents, I 
believe, have been tolerably well paid, but the estate was in high condition, and 
it has been deteriorated and run out; the rents have been paid out of the land- 
lord’s capital, if I may use the expression. 

2085. Have they been over-cropping :— Yes. 

2086. Can they go on at that rate many years:—TIt has been going on for 10 
years past. é 

2087. Is the estate now in as good a condition as it was!— Not by a great 
deal. 

2088. So that the landlord has in fact paid his own rent ?—I should con- 
ceive so. 

2089. What is the state of the tenants of the farmers around you in your 
neighbourhood ?—The part of the East Riding in which [ live may be. termed 
poor land ; the tenants generally are very much depressed. The estate of which 
I just now spoke as belonging to Colonel Hare, Sutton upon Derwent, is not 
poor, it is valuable land; but the country round is poor land; and the tenants 
are very much distressed. 

2090. Have a great many been broken up ?—A great number indeed. 

2091. All round you ‘—A great number all round me. 

2092. Have the rents all round you been very inuch reduced >—Very much. 

2093. Have those who have taken them at reduced rents been broken up ?— 
They have failed, tenant after tenant. 

2094. What is the average produce of wheat, of Colonel Hare’s land, per acre ? 
—I should state it at three quarters. 

2095. Twenty-four bushels ?—Yes. 

2090. Is it a barley-growing land?—It is bean and oat-growing land more 
than a barley land. 

2097. You have no objection to state what it was let for. per acre previous to 
the reduction ?—The farm that I occupied was let directly for more than 40s. 
per acre, but indirectly for more than 50s. an acre. 

2098. You mean by indirectly including tithe ?—No, it was free from tithe; 
but I, as tenant, stipulated in the outset to advance 2,000/. for the improvement 
of the estate. 

2099. Then, if you are understood rightly, you were paying 50s. per acre for 
land which did not produced above 24 bushels of wheat ?—I was. Allow me to 
explain ; it was not good wheat land, it was not good barley land, but it was 
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highly productive land; its great excellence was in keeping stock. On the 
average the seeds have kept eight ewes and eight lambs per acre ; it was that 
kind of land. It grew too much straw ; it was not productive in point of grain, 
of wheat. 

2100. As it is not good wheat land, and produced mostly beans and so on, 
how do you account for the necessity of the great reduction that was made ; why 
was that great reduction made in the rent, if it was chiefly that sort of produce? 
~—Because when corn generally fell below the price at which the farmers could 
afford it, they began to crop their land more and more with corn, to make less 
fallows, to sow a less quantity of seeds, to reduce the condition of the soil. 

2101. How did that affect the property of which you are immediately speak- 
ing ; how did it affect that property; why was it necessary to reduce the rents 
of that property which you state is not usually cropped with wheat, or, in short, 
with those articles of agricultural produce that have been so much deteriorated ? 
—I have stated that the management of that estate has only just now been put 
in my hands. I was formerly a tenant of one-fourth part of the estate. 

2102. Are the farms large ?—Rather large farms, I should fancy ; they were 
about 300/. a year. 

2103. What proportion of pasture is there to them ?—There is now a very 
small proportion of pasture ; the pastures have been progressively ploughed up 
and cropped. 

2104. Do you consider that a good managing of property to let them do 
sor—No. 

2105. Then why do you do it ?—I said the estate was not in my hands. 
When I gave up farming a fourth of the estate I left a large quantity of land in 
pasture ; it never was my practice; I consider it bad management. 

2106. What is the course of cropping upon the ploughed land >—Wheat and 
oats, often wheat again, and sometimes beans. 

2107. Then do you begin with wheat ?— Yes. 

2108. Is it surprising that land cropped in that manner, unless a very rich 
quality indeed, should be exhausted ?—It is not. 

2109. In short though, these are farms that have been very ill used ?—They 
have, in consequence of the poverty of the tenants. 

2110. Has not that a little been owing to the fact that the tenants have been 
paying rents which they have been obliged to rack the land, for the purpose of 
paying ?—The rents have been reduced at rather an early period. 

2111. In what year ?—The first reduction that took place on that estate was 
in 1816. 

2112. What was the year in which it was let for 40s. an acre ?—Eighteen 
hundred and nine. 

2113. You state 40s which you as a tenant were to pay, to make a great 
outlay, which you considered as equivalent to 50s. ?—Fully. 

2114. Having taken that in 1809 at that rent, when was the reduction made ; 
the first reduction ’—One thousand eight hundred and sixteen. 

2115. How much was then reduced ?—I must speak. from memory, but I 
think 10 per cent. 

2116. When was the second reduction made ?—I believe in 1822 or 1823. 

2117. Do you recollect what the reduction was then !—lI fancy that was a 
reduction of full 20 per cent. 

2118. Upon the remaining rent ‘—Yes. 

2119. When was the last reduction ?—Reductions have since been made, year 
after year; the last reduction was in 1832. 

2120. Were the intermediate rents pretty well paid 2—I think they have been 
pretty well paid. 

2121. Do you consider the lands as very much deteriorated in quality from 
what they were 10 years ago ?—Very much deteriorated. 

2122. And now all the tenants on one of those estates have given notice to 
quit ?—I beg pardon ; I wish to make a clear division of estates ; the latter estate 
on which we are now calculating has been very much deteriorated, not the former 
one, of which I spoke. 

2123. But the one which has been so much deteriorated ; it is on that the 
tenants have now given notice to quit ?—No; it is on the other, in the former 
one, which has not been deteriorated. 

2124. It has not been deteriorated ?—It has not. 

. 2125. Is 
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2125. Is that the same description of soil ?—It is an inferior soil, and more 
variable. 

2126. Is it an inferior soil of the same description, fit for the cultivation of 
wheat and beans ?—It is rather lighter land ; I should not say for the cultivation 
of beans generally. 

2127. Pray can you tell if the country bankers are now ready to advance 
money to farmers?—I think that country bankers would advance money as 
readily to farmers as to any set of men, if they could have any security ; but they 
will not do as they used to do, they will not advance money without a security. 

2128. Why is that; why will not they do now as they did formerly ?—They 
have not so much confidence in farmers; they were formerly making money ; 
and if they were persons of tolerable prudence, they would advance on their 
personal security ; that is, they would allow them to overdraw accounts. 

2129. It is now because they suppose they have got poorer ?—Yes. 

2130. Have they, or have they not, in your opinion, paid their rents out of 
capital ?— Certainly ; the rents have been paid out of capital for many years. 

2131. Of course that must have diminished their capital and their credit with 
the bankers ?—Of course. 

2132. What is the condition of the poor ?2—I do not think the poor are ina 
worse state ; I think the situation of the poor has been rather improved latterly. 

2133. Are there many out of employ ?—Not many. 

2134. How are they employed ?—Great numbers have emigrated from the East 
Riding of Yorkshire to America. 

2135. Has that increased the market price of labour ?-—Yes, it has. 

2136. Are there any other causes for their being employed ?—The young men 
who have found a difficulty in obtaining agricultural employ have left the country 
and gone to the manufacturing districts. 

2137. Have any of those been returned upon you ?—Not many. 

2138. Some have ?—Yes ; but not to any serious extent. 

2139. How are the rates; have they increased or diminished ?—The rates 
during the last 10 years have rather diminished, and a good deal-the last year. 

2140. To what extent ?—I do not know whether I shall go too much into 
detail. 

2141. How many shillings in the pound?—lI should state, that if land is let 
for 20s. an acre, the rate in the East Riding is seldom more than 15s. an acre, and 
then the rates that were about 1s. in the pound, as we term it, prior to 1800, 
had got up to about 3s.; now they are fallen generally about 6d. or 9d. in the 

ound. 
* 2142. Which are they now at ?—The average, I am much inclined to think, 
would be 2s. 6d. 

2143. On a three-fourth rating ?—Yes. 

2144. Has the new Poor Law been put in execution with you at all’—It has 
operated without being put in execution; it has operated by the understanding 
generally, that if a man applied for relief, he would only have a sum of money 
lent to him, and it must be returned again to the overseers when work could be 
obtained ; that has checked the application to the overseer. 

2145. Is it thought to work well, on the whole, in your part of the country ? 
—Extremely well ; it is popular, with the exception of one clause. 

2146. Which clause is that ?—The bastardy ; that is thought to incur great 
expense to the parishes. 

2147. Otherwise it is very popular ?—Yes. 

2148. With the labourer as well as with the farmer !—I think it is very popular 
with the more respectable labourer. 

2149. You say that clause is supposed to be expensive to the parishes ; do you 
speak of its having been so, or is it your impression that it will be so ?—It has 
been so ; it is actually found so. : 3 

2150. It is more expensive to go to the sessions than to go before a single 
magistrate ?—Yes. 

2151. Do they employ counsel to go before the sessions ?—Yes. 

2152. What is the average rate of wages of an agricultural labourer on the 
estates you have mentioned at the present time ?—What I should consider a 
yearly rate? I think a respectable labourer will obtain from 10s. to 12s. a week 
throughout the year. 

2153. Not more ?—No. j ‘ od 
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2154. You stated that on the estate which you first gave an account of, Mr. 
Wood’s, that you had the management of, you considered the tenants, generally’ 
speaking, prudent men, and they are now reduced to very great distress ; are you 
able to say whether the greater part of those men undertook their different occu- 
pations with sufficient capital to enable them to go on farming properly /—I 
know that they did. 

2155. You stated in 1809 this land was let at 40s. an acre?—The Sutton 
estate was. 

2156. Do you recollect what was the price of wheat at that time ?—I am 
afraid to state it. 

2157. Probably about 8/. a quarter ?—Yes, or higher. 

2158. And all other agricultural produce in proportion ?—Yes. 

2159. You said the labourer would earn 12s. a week ; but what is the com- 
mon price you give to a labourer who comes, without task-work ; would you at 
once give him 10s. or 12s. a week ?—Yes. 

2160. You are not speaking of your carter or shepherd, a superior man, but 
a common labourer ?— Yes. 

2161. What were the wages that you gave to the same description of labourer 
15 years ago ?—I have been in the habit of employing men by the week, and of 
paying the same sum through the year. I now pay 2s. a day to such men as I 
used to pay 3s. a day to. 

2162. You have reduced it then?—Yes ; I used to pay 18s. a week, generally, 
a little more or a little less, according to the value of the man. 


2163. Is it generally the case throughout that district that agricultural wages 
are reduced 1s. 3d.?—I think it is. 

2164. Bearing that reduction in mind, do you think that the diminution of 
the cost, the diminution in the price of the common necessaries of life which a 
labourer has to procure, renders his position as good as it was when they earned 
18s. a week ?—I think it is. 

2165. It is your opinion that the price of the common necessaries of life, or 
money value, is reduced one-third ?—Fully that ; more; but I wish to state that 
when I gave 18s. a week it was at the time corn was high, when it was ranging 
at something like 90s. 

2166. W hat do your labourers usually pay for their cottage rent ’—In the 
East Riding there are very few cottages without gardens attached to them, larger 
or smaller ; those rents are generally about 50s. a year, including the garden. 

2167. And generally a pretty good cottage garden !—Generally so. 

2108. Now, “has what i is. called" the allotment system, the system of increasing 
their cottage gardens and giving them bits of land, prevailed at all with you ?— 
Upon the Tar ger estates, and especially where. there are resident landlords, that 
has been done to a considerable extent; it has not been done much except in 
cases where the landlords reside. 

2169. Could you siate whether, in your opinion, the cottage labourer is in the 
habit of living more from his garden produce or less from wheat bread than for- 
merly ; do you think he feeds himself less from wheaten bread and more from 
his garden produce than he used to do?—He certainly eats more vegetables than 
he used to do, and of course less bread. 

2170. Should you think that had gone to any extent as to account for the 
greater diminution of wheat ?—No, I cannot think that the quantity reduced is 
such as to affect the price of wheat. 


2174. If that had been pervading pretty generally throughout the kingdom, 
should you not think it might have influenced in diminishing the use of wheat 
bread ?— Another circumstance would operate against that at the same time, and 
in an equal degree, that whenever corn or any article is cheap a much larger 
quantity is consumed. 

2172. And when you take into consideration the great increase of the popula- 
tion, do you suppose, on the whole, there is less consumption of corn !—I fancy 
the consumption of corn wheat (but 1 state it as a mere matter of opinion) must 
be very much increased; much has been given to the farmers’ cattle. Our 
labouring population has considerably decreased. 

2173. As to the cottage gardens, is a considerable quantity of produce, do 
you think, employed in feeding pigs /—A considerable quantity is employed in 
feeding pigs. 

2174. If 
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2174. If the cottage labourers eat less of bread, do you think they eat more 
of meat /—I think they eat more of meat than they used to do. 

2175. Then their habits of living are not worse than they used to be ?—Cer- 
tainly not; I think they live better now than before, when corn was of a higher 
price, where they can obtain employ. 

2176. To what do you attribute the depression of the price of wheat and corn ? 
—TI can only give it as a matter of opinion. 

2177. What is your opinion /—I think it must arise from something which we 
farmers do not at all comprehend ; I fancy that the corn has diminished in price 
by the alteration which has taken place in the currency. 

2178. Have you observed that the prices of corn have fluctuated with the 
currency ; with any circumstances regarding the currency !—That will be found 
decidedly the case. . 

2179. Tell us when you have observed any particular fluctuation or any ris 
or fall in the prices ’—Persons in my situation never thought nor heard any 
thing of the currency question formerly, and it is only since it has a become a 
matter of discussion we have looked back to see if it can have had that effect. In 
the years 1823, 1824 and 1825,—I think 1824 and 1825,—there was a very con- 
siderable advance in the price of all agricultural produce. 

2180. Was there any depression before that, and when ’—There was a very 
great depression in 1815 and 1816. 

2181. When again?—In 1818 and 1819, and I think that continued until 
1822; there was a very great depression in 1821 and 1822; then they rose 
again in 1823 and 1824 and 1825, beginning in 1823 and ending in 1825. 

2182. It came down again in 1825 ?—Just at the very last. 

2183. At the close of the year 1825?—Yes. There is a period universally 
known under the term ‘‘ the panic ;”” that was at the close of the year ; after that 
there was a very rapid fall. 

2184. When did it rise again ?—We have not had any considerable advance 
since. 

2185. Can you state at all what the diminution has been in the prices of agri- 
cultural produce generally, from the highest period you recollect ; the period you 
alluded to when you said the labourers’ wages were 18s. a week ?—I cannot go 
on with my memory at all as to the current prices; if you ask simply at what 
price I have myself sold in the country, I can. 

2186. Generally, has it fallen a third or a fourth; what do you remember the 
highest price of wheat or oats ?—I have sold at 8 /. a quarter. 

2187. You cannot give a general answer, though you have made a general cal- 
culation, which would show what is the difference between the present price and 
the highest price of agricultural produce !—No. 

2188. The highest price at which you have sold wheat was at 8 /. a quarter ? 
— Yes: 

2189. Well, what has been the barley ‘—I do not recollect. 

2190. Do you use any artificial manure:—Yes, bones, to a considerable 
extent. 

2191. Was that of late introduction ?—Yes. 

2192. Has it been profitable?—Very profitable. 1 think that in those farms 
where cultivation has been kept up, it has been kept up solely from the introduc- 
tion of bones, and a better system of agriculture. [ think the intelligent farmers 
with us now farm better than at any former period. 

2193. Yet, notwithstanding that, you state your land on one estate to have been 
very much deteriorated ?—Yes. 

2194. Notwithstanding that ?—Yes ; it had not been applied there to any con- 
siderable extent. 43 

2195. That those artificial manures had not been applied ?—The East Riding 
of Yorkshire, of which I speak particularly, is divided ; there is nearly a third of 
it that is termed wold land, that is, a high lime-stone soil, and there the bone 
dust is very valuable. 

2196. What is that ?—Lime-stone. 

2197. You never applied lime dust on bean land?—It is not found to answer 
at all; it does no good whatever ; only on chalk land and warm sand soils. 

2198. Have you turned your attention to the state of the beer-shops in your 
neighbourhood !—They are unvopular. 
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2199. Have they produced much mischief among the labouring class ?—They 
have. 

2200. And tended to demoralize them?—The respectable labourers are never 
seen in them, but they do mischief by a certain set who meet there, and get 
intoxicated. 

2201. You have spoken more particularly of the condition of the two estates 
that you have now the management of. Looking round your neighbourhood 
generally, is the land generally much of the same condition as that you have 
described ?—There is a large district in my neighbourhood termed Howdenshire, 
which is generally a clay soil; it has been in cultivation from time immemorial, 
and is particularly applicable to wheat and beans. Perhaps the greatest possible 
reduction that has taken place in the rental, and the greatest deterioration in the 
cultivation, has been in that extensive district. The rents have very greatly fallen, 
and a very large quantity of that land has been entirely thrown out of cultivation, 
and is absolutely now lying waste. 

2202. When was it thrown out of cultivation?—It seems to have been gra- 
dually thrown out of cultivation, particularly after the year 1826. 

2203. Has it been more particularly so within the last two or three years?—It 
has much more increased. 

2204. In cultivation ?—In waste ; the throwing out has increased. 

2205. Being thrown out of cultivation, it is laid down to some sort of grass ; a 
feed of pasture 2—I know a considerable quantity of land of that description used 
to let at 20s. an acre, now let at 1s. 6d. and 2s., to allow stock to pick up what 
they can on it. It is not grass; it is nothing that resembles grass. 

2206. Which used to let at 20s. ?—It has not covered itself with any herbage. 

2207. Should you, from your own experience, say, that in consequence of the 
discouragement of wheat-growing, less wheat has been sown this year than usual ? 
—To me it appears certain than much less wheat has been sown; the two last 
years much less has been sown. 

2208. Your beans, which seem to be a considerable produce with you, bear 
good prices ?—Yes, because we have had very failing crops; we certainly have 
had very bad crops. 

2209. Has not that led you rather to put some land into beans, that you 
otherwise would put into wheat ?—I think it has been put more into oats ; there 
has been an alarm from the almost total failure of the bean crop. 

2210. You are of opinion there is a considerable diminished breadth of wheat 
sown in your part of the country last season from former seasons ?—A very consi- 
derable quantity ; my impression is, that not more than three-fourths of the acres 
of wheat have been sown last year that have usually been sown. Iam now not 
speaking of the land thrown out of cultivation, but of that which is in cultivation, 
and has been made fallowed. It has been the habit of the country to sow all the 
fallows with wheat ; many will now be sown with barley and oats, or beans in the 
spring. 

poe You said that cultivation is very much improved in your part of the 
country ?—I did not mean to say that; I said the cultivation by our best farmers, 
who still retain capital, has very much improved ; their knowledge has increased. 

2212. Notwithstanding their cultivation has improved, is their condition as 
good as it ought to be !—I beg pardon ; I wish clearly to be understood, that I 
speak at different times of very different soils. On wold land, the sheep land, 
the dry high land, the condition of the farmers is not bad. 

2213. They are sheep farmers !—Yes. 

2214. This land, being high and dry, they have escaped the rot?—Yes ; that 
has increased the value of their sheep. 

2215. Therefore they have done pretty well ?—Yes. 

2216. But wheat farmers, whether cultivators, well or ill, have they done well ? 
—Ill ; the best cultivators of the clayey lands and strong lands have lost the 
most money. ‘ 

2217. Is your opinion of this cold clayey land of which you have been spéak- 
ing, that you can get no rent at all ?—I think it is of no value whatever. 

2218. Laying aside all consideration of the rent, it would not bear the expense 
of cultivation with other burthens; it would not be the remunerating any person 
to hold it without rent ?—There are near to me 10,000 acres that were let at as 
much as 10,000 /., that would be an average of 1/. an acre; I believe that land 
could not be let to be cultivated ; I would not take that land myself, and I think 
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a tenant could not be found who would take it rent-free, and be bound to keep 
it in good cultivation, on the understanding that he should sel! his grain at the 
late prices. 

2219. Does it pay tithes ?—Not generally ; I speak of it as tithe-free. 

2220. Does that clayey land prevail very much over the kingdom ; what pro- 
portion does it bear to the other land of the kingdom ?—I have seen it stated so 
differently that I am afraid to state it from my own report ; there is certainly a 
great quantity ; I cannot state what is the extent of it. 

2221. What proportion does this clayey land bear to the other lands of the 
kingdom ?—I am speaking of the cultivated lands, putting the others out of the 
question ; it is a matter of opinion and without any grounds, but it may be 
one fourth of the kingdom. 

2222. You stated on one estate the landlord has been paying his own rent by 
the improper cultivation by the tenant; has that prevailed to any great extent ? 
—To a very melancholy extent. 

2223. Your opinion is, that would be found to be the case in many parts of 
England, from your own observation ?—It would; I believe the first measure, 
generally, when the rents were required to be reduced, was to allow privileges ; 
and instead of reducing rents the grass land was allowed to be taken up. 

2224. Two or three wheat crops were taken instead of that 2—To let the farms 
the agents were too apt to allow the tenants to go on in any way whatever, 
hoping that in another year they might be better able to let them. 

2225. At what price of wheat should you say that those lands would come 
back into cultivation :—I think at 7s. or 8s. a bushel they would be cultivated, 
that is, from 56 s. to 64s..the quarter. 

2226. And give what rent ?—I think they would give 17s. an acre. 

2227. Tithe-free ?—Yes. 

2228. You would consider, if you could get back to the average price of about 
60s. for wheat, and other produce in proportion, you would consider that agri- 
culture would be doing fairly in your neighbourhood ?—I think it would, and 
other things in proportion. 

2229. But other things are now in a good proportion, are they not ’—When I 
speak of wheat, meslin, which is largely sown, that is, a mixture of wheat and 
rye, that must come up again; the fall in that description of grain has been more 
considerable than the fall in the best wheats. 

2230. You do not keep many sheep; it is not a sheep country, is it ?—There 
is only one-third of the East Riding of York which is a sheep country; large 
quantities of sheep were kept in the remaining two-thirds, but since they were 
destroyed by the rot in 1831 they have not been fully replaced. 

2231. Are those districts where they do keep flocks of sheep, are they as much 
distressed as the other part ?—Decidedly not. 

2232. What is the price of wool and mutton ; that has been tolerably remu- 
nerating, has it not ?—It has been good. 

2233. So that the distress has been heaviest on the wheat and bean land ?— 
I am still confining myself to the East Riding of Yorkshire, the extensive parts of 
it, Holderness, which is a good heavy soil, and Howdenshire, which is a poorer 
heavy soil, the distress has been very severe. 

2234. Is it all equally heavy in both ?—] think it has not been so equally 
heavy in Holderness as it is in Howdenshire, the soil is richer. 

2235. You know the Holderness country ?— Perfectly. 

2236. Then what is the rent ; how is the rent of the wheat land, of the good 
arable land ?—The rents averaged full 30s.; now they average below 20s. per 
acre. 

2237. How comes it that if they were only at 30s. for this very good land, 
you paid 40 s. or 50s. for comparatively indifferent land ?--I did not state it was 
indifferent land ; I stated it was good land, but only indifferent wheat land ; that 
the crop of wheat it grew was not equal to those of beans, barley, and grass. 

. 


[The Vitness is directed to withdraw. 


Mr. William Thurnall is called in ; and Examined, as follows : 


2238. YOU have been connected with land in some way, either as owner or 
occupier ?—As occupier. ; 
2239. What quantity of land do you occupy !—Above 400 acres. 
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2240. Are you chairman of the Agricultural Association of Cambridge ? 
—Yes. 

2241. What do you say as to the state of the farmers in your country ?— 
They are in a most deplorable state ; I have not only an opportunity of knowing 
in what situation they are, as an occupier myself, losing an enormous sum of 
money, but in the way of my business in selling things to them, being a corn- 
merchant and miller, and generally in the malt trade, and I find the greatest 
difficulty in the world of getting payments for what I sell to them. 

2242. You think they are greatly in distress ?—They are in a most dreadful 
state of distress. 

2243. Is that owing to imprudence, or the state of the times ?—It is owing to 
the state of the times; I believe they are men as prudent as any class of men in 
the community. 

2244. Have the rents been reduced in your part of the country ?—In some 
instances. 

2245. Are they over-rented ; do they pay too much ?—I know of no farm that 
is worth any rent at all; I have one of 400 acres, for which I pay 400. a year ; 
I told my landlord, “If you let me have it for nothing I would not farm it, unless 
corn realized a better price.” 

2246. How long have you had it ?—Fifteen or sixteen years. 

2247. When did the prices get so low that you were disposed to have nothing 
to do with it 2—About four or five years since. 

2248. Is that owing to the low price of produce ?—Yes. 

, 2249. Have you a lease ?—Yes. 

2250. In what part of Cambridge is your farm ?—At Duxford. 

2251. You have offered to give that lease up ?—I have not offered to give it 
up, other property being connected with it ; but if there was nothing but the farm 
I should be most anxious to give it up.—I lost last year more than the whole 
rent of the farm. 

2252. To what do you attribute that ?—To the state of the times. Iam one 
of those who firmly believe that the abridgment of the circulating medium is 
the great cause. 

2253. When did you find the first material fall in price ?--Six or seven or 
eight years since. 

2254. Do you remember whether it was in 1822 !—Yes, it was a dreadful fall 
indeed. 

2255. Did it get up after that ?—Eighteen hundred and twenty-three, 1824 
and 1825 were the years of prosperity, to the best of my recollection; I am 
confining myself to agriculture. 

2256. Did it go down at the end of 1825 ?—I can speak to the date if 
I refer. 

2257. It rose in 1825; when was the next fall ?—The average price of wheat 
in July 1825 was 68s. 3d.; in 1826, 56s. 5d.; in 1827, 58s.; in 1828, 73s. ; 
in 1829, 75s.; in 1830, 78s.; in 1831, 72s.; in 1832, 62s. 8d.; in 1833, 
53s. lld.; in 1834, 48s.; and in 1835, 39s. 8d. 

2258. Where did you get that from ‘—This is taking the average of the price 
of the country. 

2259. Not the Parliamentary averages ?—Those are what have been published 
in the different papers. 

2260. From 1828 to 1832, were they bad crops ?—Two or three years were 
very deficient. 

2261. Were those years bad from 1828 downwards /—I think 1828 and 1829 
were bad, to the best of my recollection. 

2262. From where did you take those averages ?—Those were published from 
our agricultural reports. 

2263. Are they taken from the returns ’/—Yes. 

2264. Are they taken from the returns of the markets in that country, or 
London ?—From the returns of England. _ . 

2265. To what do you attribute this, besides the fluctuation in the currency? 
—I think the competition of the Irish produce against us is very great, while we 
pay labourers more than they do in that country. 

2266. Do you know what they paid in Ireland ‘/—I think 8d. a day. 

2267. Do you know it of your own knowledge ?—No. 

2268. What do you pay here ?—About 1s. 4d., or 8s. a week, and we give 

them 
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them small beer, which makes it about 9s. 6d. a week ; that is where they work 
by the day. 

2269. Is that the common agricultural labourer, or are you speaking of the 
carter and shepherd ?—No, of the common labourer; the shepherd is paid 
more. 

2270. Do you know if the farmers in general in your country pay their 
debts ‘—They are in a most deplorable state; I dread opening every letter, 
expecting to hear of the insolvency of the farmer. I had several bad debts last 
month. 

2271. Is that a frequent occurrence ?—Very common. 

2272. Will the country bankers trust them ?—Not if they are men of any dis- 
cretion or prudence they will not trust a farmer now ; they know he is verging 
on insolvency. 

2273. What is the state of the labourer?’—When they are employed I do 
not think it can be said to be very bad, but we are paying them double the money 
we can afford. 

2274. Can you keep up the present rate of wages ?—It is totally impossible. 
We do, fearing if we did not we should be burnt down ; it is a sort of insurance 
on property. I am paying 40 per cent. more than I can afford, but not more 
than I conceive the labourer ought to have. 

2275. Has there been any apparent uneasiness among the labouring people 
who are out of employment ?—They are in a most feverish state. I have two 
men employed for no other reason than that they should not rob on the 
highway, they having declared to me, that rather than go to the poorhouse 
they would rob. I do not believe there are two more honest men in the 
village. 

2276. They are driven to a state of great distress ?—Yes, they are. 

2277. Do the present Corn Laws afford you that protection you think they 
ought to have done ‘—Certainly not. 

2278. Where are they defective !—In the first place, the importer is allowed 
to bond his corn without paying his duty upon it; he would not be able to im- 
port half as much as he does if he paid his duty on the day of arrival. 

2279. Does that turn the speculation to foreign corn ; is the consequence of 
foreign corn being bonded here that your corn factor speculates in that rather 
than in English corn?—They could not, generally speaking, purchase much 
more than half the quantity of English they can of foreign, the foreign is so 
much lower in price. 

2280. They are more ready to speculate in foreign than English corn? 
—Yes. 

2281. Would that be the case if it was kept out of the country till the duty 
was paid?—Certainly not; but the duty, I conceive, is not a protecting duty, it 
is not sufficiently high ; I would have it at such a price that. the English farmer 
should have 7s. 6d. or 8s. a bushel on his wheat. It is impossible to get a fair 
remuneration unless he gets 7s. 6d. or 8s. a bushel. : 

2282. Do you know of farmers living on their own property ?—Several. 

2283. How are they doing !— We have three farmers who reside in the village 
in which I live, farming their own property, and at this moment they are not 
able to pay the poor-rates of the parish, neither have they done it for some 
time past. 

2284. What are your poor-rates in the parish now ?—I think about 6s. an 
acre; mine are; that is as near as I can state it. 

2285. What is the state of the farmers ; how do they feel ; are they living in 
the expectation of any thing being done for them ?—The farmer is looking with 
great anxiety upon the Committee of your Lordships’ House, and of the House 
of Commons. 

2286. Do you think the expectation he has of something being done for him 
Keeps them going on with their property ?—I think it does at present ; I believe 
there will be a complete state of despondency and desperation if nothing is done 
for them. 

2287. When the farmer began to hire land in your country, he was then 
possessed of capital ?—Yes. 

2288. Is that melted down; is it gone ?—I should think a man whose capital 
was 4,000/. ten years since is reduced very nearly to 2,000/. nN 
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2289. Has that taken place in consequence of the bad state of farming ?— 
Exactiy so; from the low price of produce. 

2290. What is your soil ?—Light soil. 

2291. Very light ?—It is a gravelly soil. 

2292. Upon chalk ?—Yes. 

2293. What is your course of cultivation ?— Four course. 

2294. That is what /—Wheat, turnips, barley and seeds. 

22u5. Will the whole of the land bear that four courses ;—I have some grass 
land, but it is very poor. 

2296. Your plough land will bear the four courses still ?—That is the general 
course of farming. 

2297. You are not obliged to leave your seeds down the second year 2—We 
have tried that plan, but do not find it answer. 

2298. What number of sheep do you keep on your farm:—The allotments 
are not divided exactly equally, and some years we are obliged to have more 
than others ; generally speaking about 400. 

2299. Are yours open field /—It is an inclosed parish. 

2300. About a sheep to an acre !—Yes. 

2301. Is it a breeding flock ?— Part breeding. 

2302. How many breeding ewes do you keep ?—Sometimes 300, sometimes 
400 ; it depends on the state of the market. 

2303. Could you state on your farm what the gross produce consists of ; in 
what proportion the wheat, the barley, the wool, and the stock contribute to 
the gross produce of your farm ?—TI can state it for the last year, but it would 
vary sometimes ; there are a greater number of acres of one description-of corn, 
because the farm is not divided into allotments of equal size. 

2304. Have you any reason to presume it is not about the average rate of it ? 
—No; I should think some were about an average rate. 

2305. Be so good as to state what it consists of ?—Of barley, wheat and oats ; 
I am speaking of the harvest from 1834 to 1835, for the present crop was not 
threshed off. 

2306. What is your barley ’—Two hundred and thirty-seven quarters seven 
bushels of barley ; a miserable crop ; we had not half a crop. 

2307. What did that sell for?—Four hundred and twelve pounds and six- 
pence. 

2308. Now the next ?—One hundred and ninety-three quarters and seven 
bushels of wheat. 

2309. What did that sell for ?—Three hundred and eighty-two pounds fifteen 
shillings. 

2310. Be so good as to say at what price that was sold at; at about what 
price ?—I have not got the price down, but I should think it was under 40s. ; 
something under 40s. 

2311. Now the next ?—One hundred and twenty-six quarters four bushels 
of oats. 

2312. What did they produce ?—About 23s. a quarter; about 145/. 15s. 

2313. Now the next ?—Twenty-three quarters two bushels of rye, sold for 
341. 17s. 6d.; I say 341. 17s. 6d., because I know the amount. 

2314. Now the next ?—That is sheep and wool, 376/. 14s. 6d. 

2315. Not more for the two together?—No; I keep the short-wool sheep ; 
they cut very little. 

2316. Do you sell wool for a good price ?—A very good price. 

2317. Is there any thing else comes into the gross produce ?—The remainder 
of the farm consists of turnips and grass; very inferior grass. 

2318. How much altogether did your gross produce amount to last year ?— 
One thousand three hundred and fifty-two pounds sixteen shillings and six- 

ence. . 
fF 2319. Now had you a large crop of wheat ; was it a good one in the year you 
gave?—The year I am giving you an account of it was a very good crop of 
wheat ; it was the produce of the harvest of 1834. 

2320. The barley was a very bad one ?—Very bad one; that accounts for the 
disproportion of the price of barley to wheat ; barley was a very deficient crop 
both last year and this year. 


2321. So that notwithstanding your barley was a very bad crop, and your 
. wheat 
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wheat a very good one, your barley produced 412/. and your wheat 382/.? 
—Yes ; then I had a much greater number of acres of barley than of wheat. 

2322. How much ?—Thirty-two acres of barley more than wheat. 

2323. Your wheat, was it much over an average ?—Not a great deal; it 
was over an average, certainly. 

2324. Do you think it was 25 per cent. over; was it a quarter ?— I should 
think there was never an instance of such a thing; it was considerably more 
than an average. 

2325. You have stated, that from 7s. 6d. to 8s. is the price that the farmer 
would want for a remunerating price for wheat 2—To average that ; yes. 

2326. Instead of which he has now, what do you call the price ?—The price is 
very much on the decline ; it has been advancing lately ; this week it has gone 
down rapidly again ; a greater part of which wheat was sold till lately 4s. 6 d. 
a bushel ; the last month we have been giving more. 

2327. What, should you say that you were at 1s. 6d. a bushel lower than 
what you conceive a fair price ?—Much more than that. 

2328. Two shillings and sixpencea bushel ?—I have stated to your Lordships 
that nothing would remunerate the farmer less than 7 s. 6d. to 8s. the bushel, 
and the price lately, till last month, was only 4s. 6 d. 

2320. You say, in the year of which you have been giving the particulars, it 
was above 5s. ?—I think it was. 

2330. What is wanted to be understood is, how it comes that out of 1,352 1. 
which is the gross produce of your farm, the part which consists of wheat only 
being 382 /., that that wheat was a very full crop ; how it comes that the dimi- 
nution in the price of that wheat should so distort and disarrange your whole 
calculation as to make your land not worth cultivating ?—I have told you that I 
only had half a crop of barley that year; there are many other causes besides 
that; Iam not confining the depreciation to that only; I have suffered loss 
by feeding beasts and pigs. 

2331. Are the Committee to understand that it is not only the price of wheat ? 
—Agricultural produce generally. 

2332. Do you consider barley, oats, sheep and wool to be at very low prices? 
I think barley has been at an extremely low price in proportion to the crop 
grown ; if you had had an average crop ; that is the sole cause of barley bearing 
a disproportion to wheat. In 1834 I did not grow three quarters of barley an 
acre; In 1835 I was amazingly deceived in my crop; I fully expected 
I should have had, after my last harvest, 12 bushels per acre more than I had. 

2333- It ought to have borne a greater proportion ?—I never sold any so 
cheap as in 1834, in proportion to the growth. ; 

2334. What did you sell it for ?—Thirty-two shillings a quarter ; if I had had 
an average crop, 1 should have made as much if it had been only 16s. per 
quarter. 

2335- What crop did you have last year 7—Of 1834? Of 1835 I have only four 
bushels more than half of an average crop ; I am speaking of the present harvest ; 
I have threshed nine-tenths of my barley. 

2336. You have not more than half of the average crop ?—I say that of 
the harvest of 1835, I shall have a coomb an acre more than half an average ; 
but of the preceding year, 1834, I have not half an average crop; not more than 
that. 

2337. Then are the Committee to understand it is not only the price of wheat 
you think the farmer has to complain of, but of the other articles of agricultural 
produce /—Exactly so. 

2338. Do you think the sheep sell unfairly?--Sheep have declined an 
immense deal since this time twelvemonth ; store sheep 30 and 40 per cent. 

2339. Have your lambs sold ?—No ; I am speaking of store sheep ; the lambs 
we have not sold yet. 

2340. Speaking generally of sheep, such as your farm enables you to say ? 
—Last autumn the lambs declined enormously indeed, store lambs. 

2341. How is wool?—That is bearing a tolerably fair price ?—I have not 
heard the price. 

2342. Did you ever make an estimate of how many rents should be made for 
the gross produce /—The general opinion is about four rents ; but I think it is a 
very poor criterion ; you can judge nothing from that. 
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2343. You have never made that estimate as applied to your own case ?—i 
have, but it is very vague ; it is no criterion at all. 

2344. Now you have given an opinion that the circulation, the currency, has 
something to do with the prices, have you followed that up, so as to state to 
the Committee in what way it has worked ?—I can speak to that in a mercantile 
point of view as well as that of a farmer; your Lordships will not confine me 
to any particular dates; I have no document before me; but I have always 
observed when there was a contraction of the currency, there has been a declen- 
sion of prices, and when an extension has taken place, prices have as invariably 
advanced. 

2345. How do you calculate as to the currency; is it the account you see in 
the newspapers as to the circulation ?—Since the passing of Sir Robert Peel’s 
Bill, in 1819, we have seen the miserable effect of it upon the country; the 
country bankers do not circulate half the number of notes they did; I have 
heard them say so. 

2346. Are you aware that the prices, as you have stated them to us, though 
not quite accurately, the prices of 1824, 1825, 1826, 1827, 1829, 1830, 1831, 
have, upon an average, been equal (speaking now of the prices of wheat) 
to the prices you have named as a fair price for farmers, and yet that in those 
years the same law in respect to the currency existed that exists now !—'The one- 
pound notes were withdrawn in 1829. 

2347. Not taking it from 1824, but in 1825, there was an end to the circula- 
tion of country bank notes ?—It was in 1829. 

2348. Can you speak, from your own knowledge, if country bank notes were 
im circulation in your district up to 1829, the one-pound and two-pound notes? 
—To the best of my belief. 

2349. Were the one-pound and two-pound notes out till 1829 ?—Yes. 


2350. But not Bank of England notes ?—Yes, as far as my recollection goes, 
the one-pound Bank of England notes were withdrawn in 1829. 


2351. Do you attribute the difficulties arising from the currency question to 
the fact of the Bank of England small notes being out, not the country bank small 
notes ?—We have experienced. difficulties from the country bankers one-pound 
notes not being in circulation as well as the Bank of England, for the principal 
circulation was country bank notes; very few Bank of England notes were 
circulating in the country. 

2352. You have no small notes of the Bank of England in circulation ?—Not 
now. 

2353- Had you at any period since 1925 any Bank of England small notes in 
circulation /—I believe up to 1829 ; I am not positive. 

2354. You mean the Bank of England notes ?—Yes. 

2355. What effect would the issue of one-pound and two-pound notes now 
have 2—A most beneficial one. 

2356. What are your neighbouring towns ?—-Cambridge and Saffron Walden, 

2357. Of course there are country banks there ?—Yes. 

2358. Can you state, from your own knowledge, up to what period the small 
notes of the country banks were in circulation in your own neighbourhood ?>—I 
cannot do that. 

2359. Can you state whether, since they have ceased to exist, you have not 
had some years a fair price for your produce ’—Never, except in case of deficient 
harvests. 7 

2360. Have you not had fair prices for your produce since the period when 
these country notes were in circulation in your neighbourhood ?—I think it is 
very likely we have had scarce harvests during that period ; that was the cause of 
the advance in corn. 

2361. Were 1830 and 183] all bad!—Yes; that would produce a higher 
price. 

2362. But in point of fact you have had fair prices subsequent to the period of 
the suppression of these notes ?—Certainly not, with average crops. 


2363. You ascribe that fact to deficient crops ?—Certainly. 

2364. If these higher prices had not continued up to the present time, should 
you not ascribe the cause to the crops from 1832, 1833, 1834 and 1835 having 
been full crops ?—Every year our prices are getting less. 


2365. Is 
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2305. Is it not a fact, that the last year but one has been the most productive 
harvest you have known for many years ?—The last year, in wheat only ; 
barley was a deficient crop. 

2366. You think the duty on importation is still too low ?—I do, certainly. 

2367. All that can be done for you by any duty or Parliamentary enactment 
is to keep out the foreign corn altogether ; nothing more can be done than that, 
can it ?—That rests with your Lordships. 

2368. But in your opinion, when you state you think the scale of duty on 
foreign corn is too low, the Committee wish to know if it is possible to do 
more than give you the complete monopoly of your home market ?—" 


That is as 
far as it relates to the importation of foreign corn ; that would not do alone. 

2369. Have you not, as far as wheat is concerned, at present the entire 
monopoly of the home market ?—Yes, certainly. 

2370. Are you aware that foreign wheat has come to this country for the last 
two or three years?—There has been wheat the last two or three years, 
certainly ; but it operates very forcibly on the purchasers of corn ; | know how 
it has operated on myself. Whenever wheat advances to about 6s. a bushel, or 
6s. 6d., I, as a buyer of corn, dare not go on with my purchase; I know a 
higher price than that lets out the foreign corn, with a small duty, so that it 
prevents all speculation in corn. 

2371. So that the injury you consider you derive from foreign corn is, not 
that it comes into consumption, but that it is ready to come into consumption 
the moment the price turns, the importing price ?—Certainly it has a very great 
effect, and operates on the minds of the purchasers of corn. 

2372. That arises, you think, from that foreign corn being permitted to be 
bonded in warehouses ?—In a great measure ; they do not pay duty on arrival ; 
it would make a great difference. 

2373. But if you were to refuse permission to bond it in the river Thames, 
in the warehouses, and instead of that the speculator was to bond his corn at 
Flushing, or any where on the opposite coast, would he not be almost as ready 
to make use of,it.as if it were bonded in England ’—It would militate then 
against the farmer, but not so much as at present; the freights are very low ; 
I have been offered freight from Hamburgh to London at 1s. per quarter, 
to bring wheat in ballast, instead of coming empty. I do not mean that that is 
the general freight ; but frequently captains of vessels have offered me freight 
at that. 

2374. If it would come as cheap as that, it would come still cheaper from 
Flushing or Rotterdam ?— About 2s. or 2s. 6d. a quarter is the usual freight. 

2375. What is the port you ship your corn to London from !— From Lynn. 

2376. Is it not as ready for the London markets from Rotterdam or Flushing 
as if it were shipped from Lynn ?— Certainly. 

2377. Therefore, what is the reason you think the fact of being committed 
to bond in England exposes you to less danger from foreign corn than if it were 
bonded in Flushing or Rotterdam !—I speak of this as a slight assistance to the 
farmer. If that were the only relief you gave him, it would amount to but 
little ; but Lam sure any English merchant would prefer having his corn bonded 
at Liverpool or Hull, or any English port, than from a foreign granary. 

2378. Would they not more readily speculate on it if the foreign corn were 
excluded till it was to pay duty ?—Yes. 

379. Is it not the practice, in a great many parts, that the money of the 
English capitalist is employed in speculating in foreign corn ?— Undoubtedly. 

2380. Would not that be prevented by requiring a duty to be paid on foreign 
corn on being brought to England?—It would be a means, to a certain 
extent. 

2381. From your experience and knowledge of the corn trade of this country, 
do not you consider the protection, such as it is, that is given by the corn laws 
to the corn grower of the country, is made much more acceptable and tolerable 
to other parts of the community from the fact of their having ready at hand a 
certain portion of foreign corn, which may be brought in in periods of distress ? 
—Probably it might; but it is an extremely hard case that the capital of the 
English farmer should be wasted for that particular purpose, merely to serve 
another branch of the community. It is a very hard case that the whole of my 
capital should be wasted to support the rest of the community. 

2382. Reasoning the matter simply for the interest of the farmer in England ; 
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supposing there were to come several cases of a totally deficient harvest, and 
there was a want of a foreign supply, do not you think that that might make a 
portion of the population of this country so impatient under the system of the 
corn laws as to endanger for the farmer the maintenance of that system which 
is now for his protection ?—The present system is much more prejudicial ; for 
now you are driving the land all out of cultivation to a much greater extent than 
all the foreign corn ever imported in one year; I think you are injuring the 
community now ; and one of these days the country will be put in a dreadful 
state of starvation, as the land goes out of cultivation, and no foreign supply will 
be able to meet your wants. 

383. Is the cultivation improving, or deteriorating, or going backwards, in 
your neighbourhood ?—There is a great desire to improve the cultivation ; but 
the farmers are deprived of the means of doing that. I am in the oil trade, and 
an oil-crusher, and sell a vast quantity of manure; I do not sell a fourth of the 
quantity of oil-cakes to the farmers as I used. There is a great deal more skill; 
I never saw such an ardent desire for improvement as of late; and the best 
reasons for that, a man, with all his industry, can scarcely keep himself afloat. 

2384. Is the land less cultivated than it was ?—Yes; I have two farms 
adjoining the one I occupy; the land is overrun with weeds, and in a most 
dreadful state ; and the other tenant has paid little or no rent ; and he told me 
the other day he could not pay any. 

2385. Looking back to some years of your own experience, should you say 
that the acre of wheat is less productive than it was; that the produce per acre 
is diminished ‘—It will keep diminishing rapidly ; for the farmers cannot afford 
to purchase manure as they did. 

2386. Has it diminished ‘—Within the last three or four years ; the land is 
not so well cultivated ; there is not so much manure purchased. 

2387. You stated the profit and expense ; you did not draw the balance ?—My 
rent is about 432 /. 

2388. Was the whole rent lost ?—My whole loss is 4321. 10s °9d.; here is 
my account: 


STATEMENT, showing the Recrrp1s and OutTceornes upon a Farm of 400 Acres, at Duzford, 
Cambridgeshire, in the Occupation of WiLttiam THurNALL, from Michaelmas 1834 to 
Michaelmas 1¢35. 


Farm, Dr. Li vsaexd,. Farm, Cr. £. hime d. 
Qrs. Bs. 

Tithe - . - - -| 120 - - 83 Acres of barley - 237 7 | 412 — 6 
Labour and rates - - - - | 662 16 6 

Loss on beasts - - - - 5110 — §1 > wheatb - 193 7 | 38215 —- 
Loss on pigs - - - - 5210 —- 

Tradesmen’s bills - - - - 63 10 9 164) 4 oats = - 126 4] 14515 - 
Ale and beer for labourers) - - 6111 - 

Horse-keeping = - - - -| 24015 - OP ete. GS = a0 3417 6 
Rent - - - - - - | 432 -— = 

Interest on capital . - -| 100 — - | Sheep and wool - - - 376 14 6 

Los 1s . 

Cr.} 1,352 2 6 

_——— es 

Loss - -| 432 10 G £11,352 2 6 


The remainder of the farm consists of turnips, grass, and meadow land; the produce of which was 
consumed by the sheep, &c. in the above statement. 


2388*. You have told their Lordships that wheat can be brought from ports 
opposite to England as quickly as from your coast ?—As quickly as they can 
from Lynn; that was in reference to Flushing. A 

2389. Therefore there would be no greater danger of starvation from its being 
kept there than bringing it here :—No. : 

2390. Consequently the English farmer would receive the benefit, without 
continuing to suffer a loss ?—Yes. 

2391. You have stated, from observations, that you have arrived at the con- 
clusion, that the price of agricultural produce is much affected by the state of 
the currency rising or falling, as the currency has been expanded or contracted ¢ 


—Yes. oe 
2392. Have 
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2392. Have you come to this conclusion, that if there should be expansion of 
the currency by any wholesome course, are you persuaded it would be a consi- 
derable relief to the agricultural interest ?—I believe of the greatest relief; all 
the others amount to a mere nothing. 

2393. Do you think the repeal of the malt-tax would not be an advantage ?— 
It would benefit the farmer to a certain degree. 

2394. Or if the whole were not taken off, if the farmer were allowed to malt 
his own barley for his own consumption, or his cattle or family 2—Yes, con- 
siderably. 

2395. Has wheat been malted at all in your neighbourhood ?—Yes ; a con- 
siderable quantity last year. 

2396. Has grown wheat been used at all for feeding cattle ?—In a few 
instances the plan has been adopted ; but they were fearful of the excise laws. 

2397. Do you know any thing as to the state of the beer-shops in your 
neighbourhood ; are they productive of good or injury to the agricultural 
population ?—In some instances they have been very much abused, but I do 
not think they have done injury to the morals of the people in the manner 
described. 

2398. What acreable produce of wheat and barley did you calculate upon 
when you took your farm ?—I should calculate 1 should grow five quarters of 
barley and 25 bushels of wheat; I know a less quantity than that would not 
remunerate me ; and then the wheat should make from 7s. 6d. to 8s. per bushel 
upon an average crop. 

2399. You have said that they purchase a less quantity of manure; that you 
sold oil-cake, and they purchase a small quantity ?—I do not sell one-fourth. 

2400. How are the country shopkeepers off, do you think ‘—They are getting 
into a very deplorable state. 

2401. Do they sell as much ?—Nothing like it. 

2402. A farmer makes his coat do two years instead of one ?—And every thing 
else ; they cannot pay the country shopkeeper. 

2403. Does he pay his debts?—A farmer pays scarcely any body but his 
landlord ; my book debts will show that ; I have heard the landlords state, they 
could not suppose the farmers were so distressed, for they got their rents. 

2404. You do not get your bills paid?—I do, in some instances. The master 
of a college said, ‘‘ I cannot conceive how the farmers can be so distressed as 
you represent them ; for we have had the college rent and tithes tolerably paid.” 
I said, ‘‘ Yes; that has been paid out of my capital; three of your tenants 
came and told me I must wait if they paid you.” 

2405. In the last two years you have not produced nearly the quantity of 
wheat and barley jointly that you anticipated when you took your farm?—Of 
wheat I have. 

2406. But jointly ?—I have had little more than half a crop of barley the last 
two years. 

2407. Then in the two last years the quarter of your entire rent was lost by 
the want of productiveness in your barley crops ?—Not altogether. 

2408. Is it not adequately met by a higher price 2—No ; and it is not confined 
to that, but to all descriptions of agricultural produce. Within the last three 
months I have sent nearly 200 pigs to London, and, on an average, I have lost 
3s. in every 20s. for which they have sold, 15 percent. The small London 
pork did not make so much as I gave for it lean, in many instances. 

2409. In your answer relative to the profit of the flock, it does not appear you 
made | I. a head, one with another, in the course of the year?—Probably not, as 
that would vary according to the number sold; some years it would be more, 
others less. I must sell part of my flock this year, as the sheep have become 
what is termed broken-mouthed ; and if all were sold at a particular time, that 
year there would appear to be a greater profit. 

2410. In the year you have been giving an account of, you have stated the 
profit of your flock at 400/?—No ; the gross produce. 

2411. That is not above 1 /. a head ?—Yes. 

2412. Does not your flock generally yield more than | /. a head all round? 
—No. 

2413. Never?—I do not mean that there have been years when it has not; if 
the wool is included, I should say certainly. 
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2414. Are your sheep South Down ?—Between the Norfolk and South Down ; 
a half-breed. 

2415. Do you fatten any for London !—Yes. 

2416. Do you send them to town:—Yes. I sent very few last year. 

2417. What did the fat ones average?—The average was from 21. 2s. to 
46s. 6d. 

2418. When do you sell your store lambs ?—Prices were so low I would not 
part with them; I have them by me now; the price of sheep and lambs has 
declined, and I was unwilling to part with them. 

2419. What do you generally estimate the average price of lambs at Michaelmas; 
what do you estimate them at ?—Last year ! 

2420. No; you have taken your farm on some calculation? —I should think, 
generally speaking, about 1 /. 

2421. Those lambs you sent to town at 25s. you sell at Michaelmas, store 
lambs, or thereabouts, at 1/.; that takes all the produce of your ewes, at aver- 
aging about 1/., then you add to that the profit of the wool?—All that will 
depend on circumstances ; a number of them die. It is a very rare thing for a 
man to rear as many lambs as ewes. I think last year I had not any thing like 
two-thirds of lambs to the flock. I had 50 ewes died in lambing last year. I 
would beg leave to put in here the statement of a neighbouring farmer [the Witness 
produces a paper]. 1 know the person, and I will swear to the handwriting. 


2422. Have you any means of knowing whether it is correct ?—I know Mr. 
Grain ; it is his own handwriting, and I am ready to swear it is his handwriting ; 
and he gives it as a true and correct account. 

2423. Do you believe it is a true account?—I have no doubt of it whatever. 
It is the statement of a farm in the same village as I live myself; a regular 
account of every item in the farm ; it is for two or three years. But your Lord- 
ships will understand there will be some sort of appearance of discrepancy between 
his statement and mine; his farm is on a corn-rent ; he pays a bushel of wheat 
and a bushel of barley per acre, being about 8s. 6d.; I am paying 22 s. an acre 
for my land, besides tithes, and the tithes are very high. This farmer takes it at 
a bushel of barley and a bushel of wheat, so that he pays only 8s. 6d. an acre, 
that being about the price of a bushel of wheat and a bushel of barley at the time 
the rent was decided. 

2424. Is his land of the same quality as yours ?—In the course of a few years 
it will be very nearly; it is not very different now. The village was inclosed 
14 or 15 years since, and now this farm is getting to the same state as my own. 
This was one of the distant farms. . 


2425. If this farmer was to get a very bad year for his produce, he would be 
caught with his corn-rent, would he not; suppose he got a very deficient crop 
and a very high price, he would be caught !—If it was a deficient crop generally, 
it would be a higher price, and he would be no loser. 


2426. He would have to pay a rent proportionate to the price, without a con- 
sideration of the crop ?—lIf it was a partial deficiency, affecting him only, he 
would pay a higher rent. 


[The Witness delivers in the following paper, which is read :| 


STATEMENT, 
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STaTEeMENT, showing the actual Proceeds and Expenses attending the Cultivation of an off-hand Farm of 657 Acres, in the 
Parish of Duxford, in the County of Cambridge, from Michaelmas 1831 to the same period 1835, in the occupation of 
Mr. Perer Grain. 

This farm is held at a corn-rent of one bushel of wheat and one bushel of barlev per acre, Winchester measure. The 
yearly average upon which such rent is calculated not being regulated by any corn returns, but by the occupier's 
books. ‘The land is farmed upon the four-score system, and is favourable for the keeping of sheep, of which there have 
been, during all the above period, from 25 to 30 score kept upon the farm. 


From Aveust 1831 to Aucust 1832. 


EXPENDITURE. RECEIPTS. 
£98. via 
Rent - - - - - - : 101 acres 2 roods wheat, at 2 quarters | 
Tithes - - - - - = = 44 bushels per acre, at 59s. 104d. per } 765 11 - 
Labour = = = Pee : quarter - - - - - of 
Poor-rates, surveyors and church ditto - 127 acres of barley, at 4 quarters 63 
Artificial manure = - - ane = bushels per acre, at 35s. 7£d. per 1,087 14 9 
Seed corn, trefoil, clover, and turnip seed - quarter = a = = 
Keep of liorses - Set 5 - = 39 acres 3 roods vats, at 5 quarters 1} 
Malt and hops for labourers’ beer - - bushel 1 peck per acre, at 22s. per -- 224 14 3 
Tradesmen’s bills - - - = = quarter - - - - - - J 
Loss in horses - - - = = 15 acres 3 roods peas, at 1 quarter 
Hurdles and stakes ial SLA wader she | 4 bushel per acre, at 37s. 6d. per qr. - S10 si 
E £. s. d. 7 acres tares, at 5 bushels per acre, at . 
Bullocks bought in the autumn, 7s.6d. per bushel - - - - 1372) 6 
5l. - oe) 270. ="— 18 acres cinquefoil hay, at 32. 105. per | 
Food consumed by ditto, includ- acre é = s i : = 6 
ing the hay, entered the 107 10 — | 
pr i “g * ids I 7 Sheep and wool - - - - =) G41 4 - 
Profitofpigs - - - = -| 8 8 3 
: : =o lt eal E fowl r 
54 bullocks sold in the spring - 357 12 - ggs and fowls - > 3 : = 9 3 = 
| 2 
Loss in bullocks - - - > - 2,843 19 6 
Sundries, including expenses at markets 2698 10 
and fairs, insurance of stock, turnpikes | 
and other expenses, carrying out fea Balance - £. i ee 
&c. &e. - . - - - = 


N.B.—The capital employed is 4,000/., therefore 
there was this year a return of about 33 per 
cent. 


£. 


From Aveust 1832 to Auveust 1833. 


EXPENDITURE. RECEIPTS. 
TE 
Rent - - - - = - - 329 13 2 |g8 acres 3 roods wheat, at 3 quarters 3 
Tithes - > - - - - - 186 8 5 bushels per acre, at 53s. 7d. per quarter 
Labour - - - = = = voy Pan 
. 121 acres barley, at 5 quarters 2 bushels 
ee 2 sealed a si an as ~ - i: 6 3 pecks per acre, at 29s. 9}d. per quarter 
Seed corn, trefoil, clover, and turnip seed 382 9 5 |46 acres oats, at 8 quarters 1 bushel per 
Keep ofhorses - . - - - : 283.10 ~ acre, at 16s.6d. per quarter = - - 
a ee oe ie labourers pe a eir 48 11 2 9 acres peas, at 2 quarters 33 bushels per 
Wana — _ on; 6 3 2 acre, at 34s. 10d. per quarter - - 
Hurdles and stakes - - - - 19 4 6 | 13 acres tares, at 1 quarter 53 bushels per 
cee acre, at 56s. 8d. per quarter = - = 
~ led bought in the ; , > 15 acres rye, at 3 quarters 1 bushel per 
mn - E = 237939 -6d. t = = 
Food consumed by ditto, in- 1 pac rales gah aa png 
cluding the hay entered on }122 15 - Gacres cow-gress seed - = 8 = = 
the other side - - Sheep and wool - . - - - 
rs Profit of pigs - - - _ 
pee 39 Eggs and fowls - - . . - 
60 bullocks sold in the spring 501 5 - 5S - 
—— 28 acres of cinquefoil hay, at 3/. 10s. per 
Loss in bullocks - - - - - i 9G acre - - - - - - 
New implements - - Se 15 10 — 
Extra labour making part of a road - 2616 6 
Sundries, including the same items as 
last year - - zs = - =i} 66 6 &3 


| 
£.| 2,711 10 43 
——$ Nearly 7 per cent. 
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From Avcust J833 to Aueust 1834. 


EXPENDITURE. RECEIPTS. 
25 5 GE Lsigss id 
Rent - = Ee. = a = = 303 19 6 |97 acres wheat, at 2 quarters per acre, at 
Labour - - - : = s gi2 14 43 49s. &d. per quarter = 726 2 6 
Tithes - - - 176 12, 10) i, 
40 acres barley, at 5 quarters 2 bushels 
Poor-rates, surveyors at een ditto - 85 11 § oh me 
Artificial manure - . - - . 188 16 - Per gore; SH Pe MapeTer ? =| 2 
Seed corn, trefoil, cloxer, and turnip seed 345 — 103 | 52 acres 1 rood oats, at 7 quarters 23 
Keep of horses - a aS 30g 1 : bushels per acre, at 18s. gd. per quarter 360 17 6 
Malt and hops for Ehonren’ beer - - 49 4 2 
4 7 acres tares, at 1 quarter 2} bushels ee 
Tradesmen's bills - + - > - 7615 gs : 
Bae sh hatien F * : % 5 ‘ie Ws acre, at 38s. 8d. per quarter 68 5 6 
Hurdles and stakes - - - - 23 19 g |8 acres peas, at 2 aa per acte, at 36s. 
Ee. sss per quarter . - = 28 13 6 
€0 bullocks home in the : i dy 
Be . eee ae 40 acres cinquefoil hay, at 3/. per acre - 120 
Food consumed by ditto, prin- Sheep and wool - - - - - HORA *7 
cipally the hay entered on -124 10 — 2 7 : " . 
She ather adams > al Eggs and fowls 11 2; 98 
— Potatoes - - - : . 4 43° = 
Ga jallocks sold amitl oe Received of the landlord part of the) 
SUN GCES SON eee oe a expense of making ee road Pad 21 8 - 
Lossinbullocks - - ~- - > 73.17 - ae hes A tag z 
New implements - - - - - 62 4° 2 8 
Loss in pigs - a, Gare 2,875 15 103 
Sundries, cluding the same items as the 2,699 19 - 
first year = - > - - - 14 «43 SSE aeeemeaee 
y « | aes 5) 4b Balance Sa 175 16 103 
£.| 2,699 19 - 


4 per cent. 


From Aveust 1834 to Aueust 1835. 


EXPENDITURE. 


RECEIPTS. 


Rent - = - - - - 79 acres 2 roods wheat, at 3 quarters 33 
Tithes - = - - - - bushels per acre, at 41s. per quarter - 565 16 6 
Labour - ’ 


Poor-rates, maces and church ditto 140 acres barley, at 3 quarters 2 bushels 


Artificial manure - - - 13 peck, at 35 s. 4d. per quarter - 816 1 3 
Seed corn, trefoil, clover, dad teria? seed . 
Keep of horses - - 41 acres 2 roods oats, at 3 quarters 5] 
Malt and hops for inoue Be - - bushels 13 pep per pare at “48 per 281 13 6 
Tradesmen’s bills - - - - = quarter - | 
Loss in horses - : - - 
Hurdles and stakes . = Li eye t= g acres peas, at 6 bushels per acres at 5s. 
are per bushel - - = Le 
50 bullocks le in the au- ey 
tumn - - 42413 - Sheep and wool - - - = x 60 
Food consumed by ditto - 168 - - P aPOAB 4 
— Eggs and fowls’ - - - = = 1 
592 13 - 2 ah 
50 bullocks sold in the spring 462 - —- 56 acres cinquefoil hay, at 3/. per acre - Te 
Loss in bullocks  - - - - - 1390 13 - —— 
New implements - — - >  Faee 318 6 2,314 13 63 
Loss in pigs - : ; a bu = - 12 4 2 
Tenant’s part of the expense of building ‘ 
a new hed . P - 3 21:18 -% es 
Ledge for rae stacks - - . 12:13 5 as 
Sundries - - - - G17 Sh Balance - £. 49 16 10 


th 


2,264 16 83 1} per cent. 


[The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Monday next, One o’clock. 


EERE REE 
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Die Lune, 7° Martti, 1836. 
The Lord WYNFORD In tHE Cuarr. 


Mr. Edward Bradley is called in; and Examined as follows : 


2427. WHERE do you live ?—I live at Cowbridge, in Glamorganshire. 

2428. You are steward for some gentlemen in that neighbourhood, are you 
not ?—I am. 

2429. What quantity of land have you under your care ?—It would be diffi- 
cult to say; a great many thousand acres in Glamorganshire, Brecknockshire 
and Herefordshire. . 

2430. How long have you had the management of it ?—I suppose from 15 to 
20 years ; perhaps 18 years. 

2431. Does it extend itself over a considerable part of those counties ?—Yes ; 
north, south, east and west. 

2432. Have you any concern in country banks ?—I have not. 

2433. What is the state of the farmers in that district ?—Very much 
depressed. 

2434. Do they pay their rents ’—They are very backward. 

2435. Do you think they have any means of paying rent out of the profits 
made on their lands ’—No, nor have they had for some time; many have been 
paying from their principal. 

24360. Have any been broken up ?—A great number. 

2437. What number in your neighbourhood ?—The changes have been so 
great I cannot pretend to say, so many have been obliged to quit their farms, 
and others have been distrained ; I do not think there are a great many really 
solvent at this moment, taking the country through. 

2438. You live near the coast ?—I do, within about five miles. 

2439. That distress arises from the depression of prices ‘—-Exactly so. 

2440. Particularly wheat ’—Yes. 

2441. Are the other articles that they sell than wheat as high as they ought to 
be, considering the state of the tenants ?—No, I think not. 

2442. How long have they been depressed ?—They have been more particu- 
larly depressed for the last four or five years; but before that time the price of 
corn was extremely low ; it was not a remunerating price. 

2443. To what do you attribute that ?—My own opinion has been for some 
time that the importation of Irish corn has tended very much to reduce the 
price of corn in Glamorganshire, for the imports have been very great indeed. 

2444. Can you state the importations from Ireland into Glamorganshire for 
the years 1833, 1834 and 1835?—Yes; I have it from the Custom-house ; in 
the year 1833 the Custom-house returns from Swansea and Cardiff were 
168,080 bushels of wheat and flour. I have made the calculation according to 
the average ; that is rather high in Glamorganshire ; the average produce of an 
acre would be about 20 bushels. I have reduced that into acreage. It would 
take 8,404 acres to produce that quantity. 

2445. What were the average prices per bushel that year ?—Six shillings and 
ninepence. 

2446. How many were imported in 1834 ?—Two hundred and seventy thou- 
sand nine hundred and sixty bushels of wheat and flour. 

2447. How many acres would that take ?—Thirteen thousand five hundred and 
forty-eight acres. 

2448. What was the price per bushel then ?—Five shillings and tenpence 
halfpenny. 

2449. So that the prices appear to have fallen as the quantity of importation 
increased /—Just so. 

2450. What were the importations in 1835 ?—Three hundred and eleven 
thousand two hundred bushels. 

2451. That would cover how many acres?—Fifteen thousand five hundred 
and sixty acres. 

2452. What was wheat a bushel that year ’—Four shillings and fourpence 
halfpenny. 
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2453. Was 4s. 43d. the average of the year in your county ’—Yes, it was. 

2454. Have you attended the markets, or do you know any thing of the state 
of the markets ?—The markets are extremely dull; we cannot sell the produce 
of the country. 

2455. Is the Glamorganshire farmer able to compete with the Irish farmer in 
his own markets ‘—No. 

2456. Was the produce of Glamorganshire in those years sufficient for its 
cultivation 2—No, I should think not, from this circumstance, that the state of 
the farmers has not allowed them to cultivate their land properly, and it has been 
very much deteriorated. 

2457. Have they not very good land there ?—Very good. 

2458. Would it have been sufficient, if the land had been properly cultivated ? 
—TI should think it would; and before the importations were so great from 
Ireland, we were in the habit of sending considerable quantities to Bristol. 

2459. Has agriculture been depressed by the introduction of Irish corn ?— 
Yes, very much. I have known corn sent to Bristol, and kept there for some 
time, and returned because they could not get the sale of it. 

2460. Has there been, in consequence of the importations from Ireland, less 
corn grown in Glamorganshire than formerly ?—No, I cannot say there has ; 
I should think not less. 

2461. In consequence of the glut, has it been saleable ?—We have not been 
able to effect sales. 

2462. Did it ever, in any time you can remember, grow enough for its own 
consumption ?—I think it has. 

2463. For how many years has it ceased to grow enough for its own consump- 
tion ?—Four or five or six years, I think. 

2464. During all that time have there been those importations from Ireland ? 
—There have. 

2405. How do you reconcile that with your former statement, that the quan- 
tity grown has not fallen off ?—They have been taking a quantity of land not 
properly cultivated. 

2466. You say that 20 bushels is the average per acre; is that the average 
now, according to the present course of cultivation ?—No; I think the crops 
are very deficient now. 

2467. The population has much increased ?—It has. 

2468. Those two circumstances of deteriorated cultivation and of increased 
population have operated together ?— Yes. 

2469. You say that the Welch are not able to compete with the Irish in your 
markets ; to what do you attribute that?—I should think that arises in part 
from the liabilities of the farmers in Glamorganshire being very much greater 
than those of the Irish, and their local taxes are not equal to ours. 

2470. Have you been in Ireland ?—I have been there twice. 

2471. Does their not paying poor-rates make a considerable difference in the 
expense of producing corn ? —I should think it does. 

2472. What other taxes do they not pay ‘—I believe they do not pay assessed 
taxes. 

2473. What is the rate of labour in Ireland ?—I have understood from 6 d. to 
10d. or 1s. a day. 

2474. What is the rate of labour in Glamorganshire a week ?—I do not think 
we have any labourers under 9s.; a great many at 11s. and 12s. 

2475. Is not the price of labour a most material ingredient in the cost of grain ? 
—Certainly, in Glamorganshire. 

2476. Does that exceed the rent of the farm ?—It does, in my farm. 

2477. Is it possible for a man who pays lls. a week for his labour to 
compete with a man who has his corn grown by labour at 6d. a day ?—Cer- 
tainly not. 

2478. In consequence of their not having been able to compete, are there 
great losses in the management of farms in Glamorganshire !—There are. 

2479. Have those produced the ruin of ‘the farmers ?—A great many. 

2480. Is it possible for them to go on, unless. something is done to diminish 
the expenses or raise the prices ?—Quite impossible. 

2481. Do you know whether the farmers are holding on their farms in hopes 
of semething being done for them?—I know many; I have induced a good 
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2482. What have you induced them to hope may be done !— One great point 
I have laboured to induce them to expect is, that the Irish agriculturist would 
in justice be subjegt to the same imposts as the English ; and they have been 
induced, in some instances, to hold on. 

2483. Do you think if they were to find that Parliament had said that they 
could not do any thing for them, they would hold on any longer ?—No, I think 
not. I had a farmer with me last week, who holds under , who 
wished to give up his farm, but I induced him to wait till it was seen what 
would be done. 

2484. Are you acquainted with the country banks at all?—No, not as regards 
their mode of doing business with the country farmers. 

2485. Do you know whether the farmers were, in previous years, in the habit 
of being accommodated by country banks ‘/—Yes, and are now. 

2486. Will the country banks afford them assistance with that facility they 
would formerly ‘—No. We have some joint-stock banks established, and I do 
really believe the farmers have been accommodated lately ; I do not know what 
security they give; for many of them, I know, have nothing beyond what they 
have upon their farms; and many of those very persons who had money, if 
their stock and crops were taken, would not have any thing beyond the payment 
of their rent. 

2487. Have those persons reduced themselves to this state of things by any 
imprudence of theirs, or is it entirely owing to the times ?—Not by any impru- 
dence, many of them living harder than their labourers. 

2488. Notwithstanding that they are, in that part of the country, many of 
them in a state of ruin /—Yes. 

2489. What is the average rent of lands on the estates to which you are allud- 
ing ?—I should think from 16s. to 18s. 

2490. Has rent been reduced materially since the reduction of the prices ?— 
Very much ; I have known reductions of 25 per cent.; it varied from 10 to 25; 
but I do not think the farms in Glamorganshire have been highly rented in 
proportion to the produce of corn. 

2491. You state that the chief advantage the Irish farmer has over the 
English or Welch grower is, that he does not suffer under the pressure of the 
same taxation, and particularly the taxation for the poor; what is the highest 
amount of poor-rate on the estate of which you have the management /—It 
would be difficult for me to say; I was not aware of being called here when 
I left home; I cannot give particulars as to the charges of the poor, but 
they are very low, comparatively, to what they are in many other parts of the 
kingdom. 

2492. Are the prices in the immediate markets materially lower than in the 
other markets in the kingdom ?—I do not know as to other markets. 

2493. Can you state as compared with London; is there a great difference 
between Cardiff or Swansea and Mark-lane?—They are certainly lower, from 
many of the returns I have seen. 

2494. What is the price now in Swansea market?—I think that wheat may 
be worth 4s. 9d. or 5s., probably 5s.; there has been a change within the last 
three or four weeks in the price. 

2495. Do you know that the price has gone back again within the last few 
days ‘—I was not aware of that. But the averages are very inaccurate at Mark- 
lane. I recollect travelling by the mail into Glamorganshire; there was a 
persor seated on the roof of the coach, who got into conversation about the 
prices of corn; he had been to Abergavenny market; he went to Cowbridge, 
and bought a quantity of oats, for which he gave 3s. 6d.; I was purchasing at 
2s. 4d. and 2s. 6d.; he returned, and then wrote to the person of whom he 
bought the oats that it did not suit his purpose to take them, and hoped he 
would not insist upon the purchase, but it was too good a bargain not to hold 
him to it, and it was compromised. The actual return from Cowbridge was from 
what he had bought that day, but which he refused to accept. 

2496. If the sales actually made were returned, that would furnish a proper 
average ?—Not those small sales ; I think the millers or the large contractors 
would be the persons from whom the return ought to be made. 

2497. Do you mean that the return sent up that day was founded on that 
sale ?— Yes. 
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2498. The price in London is charged with the expense of bringing it there ? 
—Certainly. 

2499. Is it fair that those should be mixed with the prices in the country 
where the corn is grown ?—Certainly not. 

2500. Do you know what it costs to bring a quarter of corn to London ?—I 
do not. I think the fair averages of corn, where they are stated in the different 
markets, would be the price which should be given by the corn-buyer. A person 
may find it an object to come into the market and buy a few bushels, giving an 
extra-price, to suit his purpose at Mark-lane. 

2501. Are there many freeholders who cultivate their own land ?—There are. 

2502. In what state are they ?—They are in a very distressed state. I know 
one lamentable instance of a farmer who had some property from his father, and 
within the first four or five years, I believe, he has mortgaged it up to the hilt. 

2503. Is that the case with many ?—Yes, with a great many. 

2504. In what state are the smaller gentry in South Wales ?—Their situations 
are very much reduced. 

2505. Have they contracted engagements in better times which they are now 
unable to discharge ?—Certainly they have. 

2506. Have you any thing to suggest to the Committee which would be likely 
to give relief to the agriculturist ’—It is very difficult for me to do that; we 
only know how we are depressed. If it were possible that the three kingdoms 
should be subject to the same liabilities, we might all compete and start fairly 
together. 

2507. Do you think it is occasioned principally by the production of wheat 
grown at low taxes in Ireland !—Certainly. 

2508. Is your opinion confirmed by the circumstance, that as the Irish grain 
has come in, our grain has gone down in price ?—Yes ; and the farmers in Gla- 
morganshire are very peculiarly situated for those large importations. The large 
works in the country take a great number of the labourers ; if we do not give 
them the price they demand, they will go up to the works, where they get full 
employment. The general complaint in Glamorganshire is the importation of 
Irish corn, which'is consumed by the labourers at the works ; and we are in fact 
paying, in consequence, greater wages in the lower part of the county, and they 
do not consume the produce of the county. 

2509. With regard to the prices of other agricultural produce, have they been 
very low ; the price of stock, for instance ?—Very low. 

2510. Fat stock >—Fat stock have been very low; they have risen very much 
within the last month or six weeks. 

2511. Do you think that is materially affected by the imports from Ireland ?— 
No; we have not any fat stock from Ireland; we have had a great quantity of 
Irish stock, but not so much as formerly. 

2512. Have you a great deal of Irish pork consumed !—It does not come into 
our part of the country ; there is a great deal goes to Bristol. 

2513. You think the only part of your produce which is affected is the corn? 
—Yes, more particularly the wheat and the oats; there is a great quantity of 
oats imported ; but we do not complain so much of the price of oats. 

2514. You think that the prices in Swansea and Cardiff markets are not 
materially lower than the prices in London ?—No, I do not say that. 

2515. Take Bristol; are they materially lower than they are at Bristol ?—No, 
they have not been ; corn has been very heavy at Bristol. 

2516. And there have been great importations from Wales into Bristol ?— 
Yes, from Glamorganshire, and some has been returned there again. 

2517. Do you know whether the Irish breed less cattle, and break up their 
lands ?—I understand that they produce less cattle, and that they are breaking 
up their lands, which they do not want for grazing, to cultivate. 

2518. You know they have imported less cattle into your neighbourhood of 
late ?—Yes, I know that. 

2519. Do not you recollect when the fat and the hide of cattle sold for much 
less than they do now?—Yes; but I do not know what the difference was ; I 
have nothing to do in that way. I breed a great many cattle myself. 

2520, It is your conviction, that in consequence of the distressed state of the 
farmers the land is much worse cultivated, and produces much less than it did? 
Very much 60, 
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2521. In consequence of the high prices, they broke up land they ought not 
to do, and farmed it improperly ?—Yes ; and they have not now the means of 
purchasing lime, which is the great manure in our country. 

2522. Have those means been exhausted in consequence of the unsuccessful 
returns in prosecuting their business ?—Yes. 

2523. If this process goes on, must the quantity produced be decreased ?—No 
doubt of it. 

2524. Do you grow much barley ?—Yes. 

2525. Any oats ?—Not a great quantity, except in the mountainous districts ; 
we draw the line between the mountain and the vale districts. 

2526. What do you conceive would be a fair remunerating price to the farmer 
for wheat ?—I should think they could not cultivate wheat under about 7s. ; and 
there is one system in Glamorganshire which is a very expensive one, and where 
practised they could not cultivate for that price ; that is what is called the fal- 
lowing system. They work their land for a whole year, and manure it with lime 
very heavily. That is rather an expensive system; I do not think they can 
possibly cultivate an acre of land and pay rent for a year under 10/.; and I do 
not think a remunerating price could be less than 9s. a bushel, or perhaps a 
little more than that. Then they do not get much profit upon that; they are 
looking to subsequent crops. 

2527. Do you think that peculiar and very expensive mode of cultivation is 
the result of a want of skill and knowledge on the part of the farmers, or owing 
to some peculiar circumstances of soil?—Circumstances of soil more than any 
thing else ; the soil is very prone to grass in the county of Glamorgan, and unless 
they have a summer’s fallow, and put lime on the land, they cannot get a crop. 
They do not adopt the hoe system so frequently as they ought. 

2528. What would be a remunerating price for barley upon the same system 
of fallows ?—I have never known a crop of barley to be so produced. 

2529. What is the produce per acre of barley :—Perhaps about 30 Win- 
chester bushels, where it has been well cultivated. 

2530. You make this calculation, supposing there is a fair harvest every year? 
—JI take that, conceiving they might have fair harvests ; and perhaps the same 
quantity of oats would be about the average crop, about 30 bushels. [am 
speaking of the farmers generally. Formerly the lands produced very much 
heavier crops than they do now; I have grown on my farm upwards of 50 
bushels an acre of barley, but that was under particular circumstances of 
culture. 

2531. Has the quantity of barley grown in your neighbourhood decreased ?— 
Very much ; and in fact all the grain has decreased; every person travelling 
through the country sees a very great difference. 

2532. You attribute the present price of barley, as compared with wheat, to the 
decreased quantity produced ?—I do not know what to attribute it to; there are 
so many circumstances connected with the agricultural interest. [I do not know 
how far the consumption operates upon it, for we have no barley from Ireland, 
that I know of, in any quantity that can affect us at all. 

2533. What is the course of cropping on your farm ?—The general course of 
the country is fallow, wheat, barley and clover, and wheat again; but in some 
parts of the country they used to have an extraordinary system of growing 
nothing but wheat in fallow; a most expensive system where it prevailed. 

2534. Was that particularly rich land ?—No; but the expense was enormous, 
and it is ruinous besides; for we know that lime properly used is a very fine ma- 
nure, but if an extra quantity is put, there is nothing runs the land out so much. 

2535. It destroys the vegetable principle ‘—Yes. 

2530. Is the land improved, or gone backward ?—Gone backward very much. 

2537. So much so as to affect the crop of wheat ? —Yes, certainly, all crops. 

2538. What do you call an average crop now ?>—I have calculated the averages 
at 20 Winchester bushels, but I think that is rather high, taking the country 
generally. 

253y. How much of your own farm is in wheat ; is it one-fourth every year ? 
—No, not one-fourth. 

2540. One-fifth ?—Perhaps there may be nearly one-fifth on my own farm ; 
but I should not speak of my own farm, putting it in competition with any other 
farms in the country. 


2541. Speaking of the generality of farms, the general custom is, that about 
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one-fifth is in wheat >—Yes, I fancy it may be as much as that ; one-fifth of the 
arable. They have been in the habit of growing a great deal too much wheat ; 
and the mischief is, they have grown so much, their land will not produce any 
wheat hardly now ; in some of the parishes which I have to do with, they average 
lower, about 12 or 13 Winchester bushels an acre; I think many of the wheat 
crops last year did not exceed 12 bushels an acre. 

2542. Do they hold under leases ?—-Many of them. 

2543. Long leases ?—There are some old leases existing, but not many. 

2544. Are they not restricted as to their crops !—Not restricted generally in 
old leases. 

2545. Are the properties large properties or small ?—Generally small; there 
are some 5,000 or 6,000 or 7,000 a year; but they are mostly small. 

2546. You have no green crop except clover ?—Yes, vetches. 


2547. Have you any beans?—Not a great many; I do not know above four 
or five farmers who cultivate them; I cultivate them myself, after turnips ; I 
have a great resource in the shape of manure ; I grow a great quantity of turnips, 
and I have beans after turnips myself, after beans wheat, and on stiff land it is 
very likely turnips again, but on light land barley and clover ; I sow my wheat 
with an implement called a presser, a very useful implement, and the very best 
way of sowing wheat; there are two cast-iron wheels that follow two ploughs ; 
the pressure indents the land, and in the case of clover or hay presses down the 
top grasses, and in a fortnight after the land is ploughed ; I merely sow the wheat, 
and it falls into the drills. 

2548. Is your own land deteriorated !—No, not at all; but the only mischief 
is, that within four years I have got to look for 2,000/. or 3,000/. somewhere, 
which I cannot find ; I have very great resources ; I have a great quantity of land 
in water meadow. 

2549. Have you a large flock of sheep upon them?—Yes; my cattle since 
Christmas have been feeding on the water meadows, and in April I always have 
plenty of grass for all my stock, and I grow vetches. 

2550. Do you keep a breeding flock of sheep ?—Yes. 

2551. You can feed your ewes and lambs upon those meadows in April ? 
—Yes. 

2552. You state that of all the articles of farm produce, with the exception of 
wheat, there is a fair price ?—No; barley is low; oats are at a fair price. 


2553. Did you not state 32s. is a fair price for barley ?—Yes, 4s. a bushel. 

2554. Isit not at 4s. a bushel now ?—No; I do not know that there has been 
a sale effected for more than 3s. 3d. and 3s. 6d. for a very great length of time ; 
4s. would be a fair average price if there was a proper return as to quantity, but 
they do not get a fair return as to quantity. 


2555. Has it never been 4s. a bushel in the course of this last winter 2—No, 
not to my knowledge. 

25560. You say that the farmers have been very much distressed ; have they, 
in consequence of that distress, overworked their land ?—Yes ; they have not 
been able to pay their rents. Last Friday se’nnight I was in Brecknockshire, 
and I was unfortunately obliged to distrain one of our own tenants there, and, taking 
the whole, he had not one half enough to pay his arrears; but he had a friend 
that came forward and settled his arrears, and he is going on; that man’s 
ancestors have been on the farm for generations; the land was in the most 
wretched state. 

2557. Is that the case with many of them ?—Yes, many. 

2558. Have those persons, for the purpose of keeping themselves up, over- 
cropped their farms ?—Very much. 

2559. Has that had the effect of decreasing the produce in subsequent years ? 
—Yes ; there are many farms I would not have rent-free. 


2560. In what state were those farms before they were so over-cropped ?— 
Many of them in a flourishing state. 

' 2561. Do you grow a fair sample of barley ?—Yes, a very good sample; I 
have between 700 and 800 acres, and on the lighter soils I get as good barley as 
can be grown. 

2562. Was your crop a bad one last year ?—No; I do not complain myself of 
the crops, only of the prices. 

2563. You attribute your crop being so much better than your ease to 
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their bad state of cultivation ?—Yes, for my land is not better than my neigh- 
bours’. 

2564. It is your opinion that the landlords received their rents by the land 
having been run out?—Yes, in many instances they will not receive their rents 
at all. 

2565. You say that barley is not at a fair price now ?—No. 

2566. What other article of farming produce is there that you consider to be 
at a price low enough to account for the distress ?—Wheat most particularly ; 
the farmers generally cultivate only barley, wheat and oats in that county. 

2567. Do not you cultivate beans ?—I do, and some one or two others ; but 
those are exceptions. 

2568. Do not the beans sell well?—No; I conceive if the system was intro- 
duced, it would be a good one; and I did on one occasion, where I had authority 
from the landlord, offer a farmer the bean seed to put in the land ; I drill mine ; 
and if the crop was productive I engaged to take it, because I can consume it ; I 
am a mail contractor; and if the tenant did not succeed, that he should not pay 
any rent to his landlord ; but he was so fearful he would not try it; he said he 
_ knew it would be ruin to him if it did not succeed ; he had no inclination to try 
it, and did not try it. 

2569. Does not your stock sell pretty well ?—Lately it has been paying very 
badly ; but we have had an increase in price within the last three weeks or a 
month. 

2570. Otherwise your stock has been at rates of which the farmers justly 
complain ?—Yes, certainly. 

2571. Do you complain of wool ?—No; that has been at a very good price. 

2572. If the farms in your neighbourhood have been overcropped and injured 
in the way you have stated, so that the wheat crop is not expected to produce, on 
an average, above 20 bushels an acre, is there any state of prices that may 
reasonably be expected that would not leave farmers so situate in a state of 
distress 2—I do not know; I cannot tell what the price would be ; but if they get 
small produce and a high price, that might remunerate them; for that crop I 
think about 7s. a bushel would be a remunerating price, if a farmer had an 
average crop. 

2573. What do you mean by an average crop?—Thirty bushels an acre; he 
ought to have that, if he crops his land properly. 

2574. A farmer, if he could get remunerating prices, would be able to get 
credit, and to help himself on?—Yes; and I believe that has been the case with 
some, where they have that to offer; a man can have assistance from a banker 
for a month or two when the prices are very low, and perhaps there may bea 
change in price at the expiration of that time. 

2575. Are you to be understood that a man has refused to take a farm at any 
rent ?—No; but there are farms I would not take myself. 

2576. You spoke of wool bearing a remunerating price; have you had any 
great loss of sheep ?—No, I do not know that I have lost one sheep myself, but 
many farmers have had considerable losses in 1831, and the last year too. 

2577. From rot ?—Yes. 

2578. You say barley is not ata fair price ; when you make use of that expres- 
sion, do you mean with reference to the state of the crops ?—A good average 
crop at present prices is not remunerating. 

2579. What is the present price ?—Three shillings and sixpence to 3s. 4d. in 
our part of the country. 

2580. What should be the price on an average crop in your country ?-—It 
should be 4s. 

2581. What do you say, according to the present course of cultivation and 
the present state of land, you consider as an average crop per acre ’—Under 20 
bushels, I think, taking the country through. 

2582. Yet the farmers cultivate land not producing more than 20 bushels an 
acre with two wheat crops in four years ?—Yes. 

2583. That is the custom of the country ?—Yes, it has been during the times 
of depression. 

2584. Are you aware how many years that land has been under plough; is it 
land which has been recently broken up?—No; we prevent that as much as 
possible ; there are very few cases where men have old leases and new anes not 
having covenants to protect the landlord. 
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2585. You say they are in the practice of liming their lands to a great extent ; 
how often do they lime them ?—On what they called their fallowing system they 
lime very heavily, and take a crop of wheat; the next year they allowed their 
land to lie in stubble; and the year after, breaking it up, take off another crop 
of wheat; this practice had been adopted in a particular district only, and is now 
almost, if not entirely, extinct. 

2586. Do they lime it then?—No; they do not lime it for the next crop; that 
is in one particular part of the country; the best arable farms we have near the 
coast; but that is a system they are getting very much out of; the system is 
expensive, and there is one year’s rent to pay without the use of the land. 

2587. They have two fallows ’—Yes ; what is called the bastard fallow for the 
second crop. 

[ The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Mr. James G'rinling Cooper is called in, and Examined as follows : 


_ 2588. WHERE do you live ? —I live at Blythburgh, in Suffolk. 

2589. Are you a farmer yourself ?—I am. 

2590. Are you steward for anybody ?—I am not. 

2591. Are you a tenant of Sir Charles Blois ?—I am. 

2592. What quantity of land do you hold ?—Upwards of 1,600 acres. 

2593. How long have you been in the occupation of that land ?—Since 
Michaelmas 1823. 

2594. What is the state of farming in your country ?—We generally think 
that farming is on the decline. 

2595. Are the farmers in a good condition round you, or otherwise 2—The 
farmers are generally spending their capital; that is my own opinion, from my 
own experience. 

2596. Are you yourself ?—I cannot boast of a great deal of profit. 

2597. Have your expenses increased in the cultivation of a farm ?—Our out- 
goings, our parochial expenses, are increased materially. 

2598. Since when !—Since 1823. 

2599. Can you state what they have been in the several years of 1789, 1804, 
1814, 1824 and 1834?—-I can give the gross expenses of the parish in which my 
farm is situate, for the years referred to. 

2600. What rates does that include?—The poor, county and church rates. 

2601. All the rates in the parish ?—Yes. “ 

2602. Can you state what has been the price of wheat at those different 
times ?—I can state the price which I have realized, and which my father realized 
in his time ; not from the year 1789; my father did not take business till the 
year 1793. 

2603. Will you give the rates and expenses for the several periods ?—Ii the 
year 1789, the whole expenditure was 107/. Os. 7d. ; in the year 1804, it was 
2101. 16s. 6d. ; in the year 1814, it was 333/. 17s. 3d.; in the year 1824, it was 
7141. 7s. 11d.; in the year 1834, it was 1,213/. 2s. 53d. 

2604. You have not got the account for 1835 ?—I have not. 

2605. Can you state what was the price of wheat in those different periods ? 
Not the price of wheat in 1789. I have a list of my father’s prices in 1793, 
46s. 83d. per quarter ; we keep our accounts in combs; that is the produce of 
the year 1793 ; it was sold in 1793 and 1794. 

2606. What is the next date to which you can give the price ?—In 1804, it 
was 78s. 10d.; in 1814, it was 64s. 8d.; in 1824, it was 65s. 4d.; in 1834, it 
was 41s. ; and, as far as I can give the present year’s produce, my average is 
39s. 21d, 

2607. In each year how many labourers were employed upon your farm ?—I 
was not in possession of the farm in the early years. 

2608. When are you first in possession of an account of the number of 
labourers employed either in the parish or on your own farm :——In 1832 we had 
a great many men out of employment, and an arrangement was made in the 
parish to see whether we could find some means for getting the men into regular 
employment; the first step we took was to allot to each occupier such a 
number of labourers to be employed by him as would keep his land in a good 
state ; and after apportioning the labourers in that manner, it left upwards of 50 
men unemployed. 

2609. How 
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2609. How long had your parish been in a state to have a number of Mr. J. G. Cooper. 
labourers ; for we know you could not get employment?—I cannot say the § ———— 
number regularly every year, but there have been a number of labourers out of 7 March 1836. 
employment for 12 or 14 years. 

2610. Are there more or less out of employment now than there were when 
you first took an account ‘—More than there were when I first took the farm. 

2611. Would those people be employed if your lands were properly cul- 
tivated ‘—I do not think we could find profitable employment for all the labourers 
in that parish. 

2612. Could you find proper employment for a larger number than are now 
employed, if your produce was at proper prices ?—I think we could. 

2613. Was that sort of voluntary rate you speak of done by consent of all the 
inhabitants ?— Yes. 

Aa. What is the population of your parish ?—By the last census, in 1831, 
579. 

2615. What was it in 1789 or 1793 ?—I cannot speak to that. 

2616. Can you speak to it for any earlier year !—No. 

2617. What is the acreage of the whole parish ?—This parish has two hamlets 
attached to it; there are 3,711 acres in the parish. 

2618. You take the parish with the same boundaries as the population ?— 
Yes. 

2619. Are the lands in your parish so well cultivated as they were formerly ? 
—The lands in our particular parish are as well cultivated as they were in 1823 ; 
I was not resident in the parish till that year. 

2620. Are they in as good a state now as they were in 1823?—I should be 
apprehensive hardly so good, but there is very little difference. 

2621.. Your stock has not been so much diminished in price ?—I do not think 
the quantity of stock upon farms is much altered; but there is a system grown 
up in consequence of the necessity of the times, where stock is sent on to 
different occupations by dealers at their own prices, and afterwards taken again 
when fat. 

2622. Do the farmers go on cultivating their land in the expectation that 
something will be done, and that times will be mended !—That is the impression 
on farmers generally. 

2623. Do you thinkethat they would go on cultivating, if they did not entertain 
such an expectation /—If they did not entertain an expectation of prices mending, 
they would not go on. ° 

2624. Do they expect any thing to be done by Parliament ‘—Yes. 

2625. If that expectation were disappointed, would they, in your opinion, 
throw up their farms /—They must throw up their farms, or have their expenses 
reduced in some manner. 

2626. In the country around you, are the farmers in a prosperous or ruinous 
state ?—They are bordering on a ruinous state. 

2627. Is that the case with the greatest number ‘—I should say it is the case 
with the majority. 

2628. For how many miles round are you acquainted with it ?—My observa- 
tion would apply not far round me; I am skirting on the coast; but perhaps 
20 miles each way. 

2629. You think that the farmers generally are in a ruinous state ?—Yes. 

2630. Has it been the habit to make up the rate of wages out of the poor- 
rate 2— Never, to those who were in regular work ; they have received full wages 
when they were regularly employed on the land. 

2631. What wages do you give !—By the day, we are now at 8s. a week ; but 
the earnings of men employed on land generally would average with us above 9s. 
a week. 

2632. How do you account for the great increase of expenditure of the parish 
between 1824 and 1834 ?—I cannot account for that, except from the increased 
population of our parish, and the inability of the farmers to employ ; we are so 
situated that we have not houses for them; we have a great number of poor 
belonging to the parish who are not resident. . : 

2633. A large proportion of the 3,711 acres probably is not in cultivation ?— 
I can give the different quantities of each description of land; arable land, 2,3803 
acres. I should beg to obserye, there is a very great disparity in the value of our 
lands ; from 5s. to 22s. and 23s. an acre; a great part is of the worst descrip- 
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tion of land; there are 707 acres of marsh and pasture ; a great part of them 
are very ordinary ; 273 of marsh walls; 93 acres of reed lands; 363 acres of 
heath land, sheepwalks, and so on; 224 acres and 1 rood of woods, very 
ordinary ; no underwood in them ; they are mere fir plantations. 

2634. What market town are you near !—Halesworth, in Suffolk. 

2635. The land is stiff, cold land generally, is it not ?—The principal part of 
this parish consists of mixed soil; poor light land, and some poor heavy land. 

2636. What are the poor-rates in the pound ‘—Taking out the heath land and 
woods, the rates will average 7s. 9d. an acre, and this is exclusively of statute 
duty ; I take the money actually paid. 

2637. You regulate your rates by so much in the pound on a valuation; how 
much in the pound is it !—I am not prepared to answer that question. 

2638. What is the proportion of your poor-rate to your rent ?—It is in the 
same proportion as 254/. 10s. is to 1,100/.; I live in Blythburgh, but about 
two-thirds of my farm is in an adjoining parish, where the rates are very low. 

2639. How many rates do you collect in the year ?—Generally four. 

2640. What per-centage in the pound in Blythburgh ?—I should say not less 
than 12s. in the pound for the year ending March 1834, and our best lands 
assessed at 17s. per acre ; then, graduated according to the quality of the land 
that we assumed at the time of the valuation to be two-thirds of the annual value, 
that would make our best land tithe-free 25s. 6d. an acre. 

2641. Does the tithe belong to the landlord ?—The tithe of the whole parish 
belongs to my landlord. 

2642. So that he lets it tithe-free ?—He lets the estates he owns tithe-free. 

2643. Have the rents about you been reduced much ‘—I believe in all cases I 
know, where the farms have been re-let, they have been reduced. 

2644. To what extent ?—I will take the case of a farmer in my own parish ; 
a farm containing 379 acres of land. 

2645. What was the rent?—The rent in 1804 was 350/.; the rates of the 
parish for that farm that year, 101. 1ls. 4d.; the same farm, in 1814, rent 350/, 
rates 237. 10s.; in 1824, the same farm, the rent 250/., the rates in that year 
517. 14s.; in 1834, the rent 200/., the rates 84/. 12s. ; and, out of the annual 
rent, the land-tax, repairs, and the expense of keeping up a considerable marsh 
wall, were 42/. 16s. per annum. 

2046. Do you mean out of the 200/. ?—Yes. 

2647. Was that deducted also out of the 350/.’—Yes; this is a light land 
farm. 

2648. Have the farms in your neighbourhood been all reduced in the same 
proportion ?—! should consider not; I should consider this rather an extreme 
case ; but they have been generally reduced when they have been re-let. 

2649. How much per cent. have they been reduced ?—I should say the dif- 
ference in the last 12 years would vary from 12 to 15 and 18 per cent., and 
beyond that in some instances. 

2650. Can they goon at this reduced rent?—I should say certainly not; I 
have a statement of a heavy land farm, a stiff soil. 

2651. What was the reduction on that ?—The farm consists of 101 acres of 
grass land, 80 acres of arable, and 13 pasture, and 8 acres of waste ; it has been 
regularly farmed in the four-course system of husbandry; this farm in 1813 was 
purchased at 4,000/., and was mortgaged to a Mr. Capron for 2,000/. at that 
time; his executors at the present time would be very glad to sell the farm at 
2,0007. 

2652. Was it thought a good purchase at the time it was made?—That I 
cannot say; it would be something under 40/. an acre; that I consider a full 
price at the time. 

2653. Wasit thought a high price at that time?—I should conceive it was 
only the market price at that time; the executors, who are offering it at 2,000 Z., 
cannot obtain a purchaser for it. 

2054. Is there any very material difference in the condition of the land 
between the time of the purchase and the present time ¢—The farm, | believe, 
has been regularly farmed in the four-course system of husbandry. 

2655. Is the land now in as good condition as it was then ?—Perhaps not in 
quite so good a state of culture. ! 

2650. Has the land about you generally gone back in cultivation, or. been 


improved ?—TI apprehend it has gone back. 
2657. For 
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2657. For some time back ?—It has regularly gone back since the present 
price of farming produce. 

2058. It will produce less corn to the acre?—Yes, in consequence of going 
back. 

2659. Your own farm, you say, you took in 1823; what was the price of 
wheat then?—The price of the produce of 1824 I can state; taking from 
Michaelmas 1823, the first year would be 1824; that was 65s. 4d. per quarter. 

2660. When you agreed with your landlord to take the farm, what was the 
price of wheat in your contemplation ?—Sixty-one shillings and twopence was 
the average price the preceding Michaelmas to my taking the farm. 

2661. When you took it, about 60s. was in your contemplation as the pro- 
bable price of wheat ?—Yes. 

2662. Do you suppose that at 60s. for wheat, with other things in propor- 
tion, your rent was a fair rent at the time ?—I thought so. 

2663. Do you think it would be so now ?—I think it would be such a price 
that I could pay my rent, with other produce in proportion. 

2664. What should you consider a corresponding price for barley, taking 
60s. for wheat 2—I think barley about 34s. 

2665. Thirty-four shillings for barley is about equivalent to that ?—I think it 
will appear so on the average of years. 

2606. Have you had any reduction of rent since 1823 ?—I have taken a fresh 
hiring since that. 

2667. Have you any objection to state when your last hiring was ?—About a 
twelvemonth back. 

2668. What reduction then took piace ?—Nearly 123 per cent. reduction ; but 
mine is a stock farm, as well as grain; a reduction of that sort might be fair 
on my farm that will not apply to many; I have a large quantity of marshes 
and sheepwalk in my farm, that I am not dependent on corn only. 

2669. What is your course of husbandry ?—The four-shift course ; one-fourth 
fallow, one-fourth barley, one-fourth layer or beans or peas; the remaining 
fourth of wheat, on such land as it is good enough to growit, or rye on the poor 
land. 

2670. What do you call a fallow ?—We put turnips on the light lands. 

2671. You do not mean seed ?—No ; the land lies dormant, turnips excepted, 
for a year, for the purpose of cleaning it, and getting it into a proper state. 

2672. What does your barley sell for now?—The average produce of my 
barley of the last harvest, up to this time, is 24s. 63d. per quarter; our 
lands are poor, and from the excessive drought we had an inferior quality. 

2673. Is your barley generally of an average quality ?>—Yes. 

2674. What is the price of average qualities of barley ?—I cannot give any 
opinion of the average quality ; I have known barley sold by us as low as 22 s. 
this year, and up to 35s. 

2075. Does not fair malting barley at Haleswerth sell at 36 s.?—Fair malting 
barley will not average with us 30s., unless it is the chevalier barley ; I have 
sold good malting barley last November at 26. per quarter, and cannot now 
make more. 

2676. What flock of sheep have you ?—I keep about 45 score and upwards. 

2677. Nearly 1,000 sheep ?—Yes. 

2678. Have they sold pretty well?—Lambs have sold better, in consequence 
of the improved price of wool. 

2679. Have you had for your stock pretty much as good a return as, when you 
first took your lease, you had reason to expect ?—No, I do not conceive I had 
during the last lease; as to the present, I cannot give an opinion; I have not 
taken any produce to market since that. 

2680. Your wool is selling well?—Yes ; it was selling at 36s. 6d. a tod 
when I first took my farm ; it has been selling at 36 s. since that. 

2681. It was much lower formerly ?— I sold at 14s. a tod in 1829, and it 
was very low in 1826, 1827, 1828 and 1830. 

2682. The present price of wool you consider a good price ?_Yes ; other 
circumstances corresponding, it would be a remunerating price for wool of that 
description ; the same observation would not apply to hogget wool. 

2683. You have spoken to the case of a particular farm’; is the cultivation 
generally going backwards in your county !—I conceive it is. 
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2084. That the lands are deteriorating ‘—They are deteriorating in point of 
cultivation. 

2085. Do you use artificial manure ; bone-dust, and so on ?—There is a great 
deal used in some places, but not as a general system. 

2086. Is there less used now than there used to be ?—I think there is. 

2687. The farmer cannot afford it ?—He cannot. 

2688. Does your land require draining ‘—No. 


2689. You conceive the cultivation is going back generally; to what do you 
attribute that ?—To the low price, and the inability of the farmer to employ more 
labour on the land. 

2690. What do you consider the average per acre?—I can give the average 
crop on my own farm, and on the farm I have alluded to, which was reduced 
one-half in the fee-simple value ; I have grown, on an average of 10 years, six 
coombs and a half per acre, that is, three quarters and two bushels per acre, that 
is, 26 bushels ; barley about 28 bushels per acre ; oats I do not grow. 

2691. Beans ?—I do not grow oats, beans or peas; mine is a light land 
farm. 

2692. How was it last year; was it more than an average crop, or less, with 
you?—The harvest of 1835 we have not threshed ; the harvest of 1834 barley 
was decidedly below an average crop. 

2693. How was wheat 2—Wheat was nearly an average produce. 

2694. You do not know how much it yielded an acre of wheat in 1834 ?— 
Twenty-three bushels per acre. 

2695. You stated 26 to be the average ’—That was the average of 10 years. 
The question asked me was as to my farm ; what I considered the average ; and 
I considered 26 the average. 

2696. Eighteen hundred and thirty-four cannot have been an average crop 
with you ?—No, it would not, compared with the 10 preceding years. 

2697. Generally speaking, it was a productive year, was it not ?—Generally 
speaking, I think it was; there was a greater deficiency of barley than of 
wheat. 

2698. You have stated that the crop of barley in 1834 was below the average 
crop; did the price compensate for the smallness of the quantity ?—Not any 
thing like it. 

20gy. Will you give the average of the other farm to which you alluded ?— 
Icannot give the average of 10 years on that farm ; I can only speak to each 
particular year. 

2700. Can you give the average quantity on that ae the last year ?’—Yes ; 
the average quantity of wheat on ‘the heavy land farm for 1834 would be 21 
bushels per acre; barley 29 bushels per acre. On the light land farm for 1834 
it would be 23 bushels of wheat per acre, and 19 bushels of barley. 


2701. Is that usually the average as to crops between those two farms ; that 
the heavy land is more productive in barley, and less in wheat ?—I have not 
examined that particular point ; but I can state the quantity in any one year. 
The barley of 1834 was very unproductive with us. 

2702. Take any one year when barley has made a good crop on the light lands ? 
—I will take the year 1831. The barley on the light land farm in that year 
would be 32 bushels per acre; the barley in 1831, on the heavy land farm, 
would be 36 bushels per acre; on the light land the wheat would be 26 bushels 
per acre, and for the year 1831, on the heavy land, only 12 bushels per acre. 

2703. What sort of a year was that; a dry year or a wet year ?—The year 
1831 was neither excessively dry nor wet. 

2704. Have the turnip crops failed you this year ?—Yes. 

2705. Is there much oil-cake used with you in feeding cattle ?—Yes, and 
corn. 

2706. Has wheat been so used ?—Yes, to a much larger extent than formerly. 

2707. Have you much practical experience in feeding beasts with grown 
wheat ?—No. 

2708. Or with malt ?—I have had experience of feeding horses with malt. 

2709. Do not you think it would be advantageous to the farmer if the malt- 
jax was repealed, and he could malt his own bar ley ?—TI think it would, and it 
would have a great effect in bettering the condition of the lower class 
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2710. What effect have the beer-houses in your neighbourhood ?—Generally 
a very bad effect. 

2711. You were mentioning that your father farmed before you; was that on 
the same farm ’‘—He was with me three or four years in this iarm; but he was 
on a heavy land farm previous to Michaelmas 1823. 

2712. Can you state, from what you collect from the old farmers of the county, 
what proportion the present rents bear to those in 1789?—It was in the year 
1793 my father took the business; the same farm now lets for more money than 
it did in 1793. 

2713. Looking about at individual farms, not stating who holds them, can you 
state in what proportion any given farm is higher now than it was then!—No, 
I cannot do that. 

2714. Has the new Poor Law been in operation with you?-—Nearly 12 
months. 

2715. Do you belong to an union ?—Yes. 

2716. Have you built your workhouse, or are you building one ?—We 
have one. 

2717. Did you form part of an union before !—-We were incorporated with 
the hundred ever since the year 1767. 

2718. Those unions are not uncommon in the county of Suffolk ?—No, they 
are not. 

2719. How are they considered to have worked ; have the parishes belonging 
to the old unions been better off than those which managed their own poor ?— 
Before the operation of the new Poor Act, it was considered that the rates were 
generally lower in the incorporated than in the unincorporated hundreds. 

2720. Do you anticipate any reduction of the present poor rates from the 
present system ‘—We are expecting some reduction. 

2721. As far as the present year has gone, has any actual reduction taken 
place !—There has. 

2722. To a considerable extent !—We have not had more than half a year’s 
experience, as it took some time to get the system into work; we have not paid 
more than two rates under the new system; as far as those two rates go, we are 
lower than we have been. I think the two rates together would amount to 
4s. 6d. in the pound; I think they would have been from 5s. 6d. to 6s. under 
the old system. 

2723. Is the new system popular with you?—It is generally supposed that it 
will have the effect of reducing our rates to some extent, but it is not popular 
with the lower orders. 

2724. You do not consider that the labourers really suffer under the alteration 
much ?—They are suffering in our particular parish ; for this reason, because we 
have an excess beyond that we can employ, and the out-door allowance being 
cut off, the labourer is compelled to go into the house for relief; they have been 
gradually enforcing that; and I think, with the exception of the very old and the 
widows, there is no out-door relief to be continued. 

2725. Do you find that that makes them shift for themselves more than they 
have been used to do?—It drives some of them to that, but some are 
spending any little furniture they have, to keep out of the house as long as 
they can. 

2726. Can you state how many able bodied labourers were out of employment 
last winter 2—The number of labourers belonging to the parish in 1832 was 17] 
men, and 18 boys between the ages of 12 and 15, exclusive of paupers in the 
workhouse. 

2727. What proportion of them were out of work ?—From the 10th of October 
to the 27th of December inclusive, 1834, we averaged 312, men per week out of 
work the whole of that time, and from 27th of December to the 4th day of April 
following, 1835, we averaged 6413 men per week unemployed. 

2728. You stated that rents are higher now than in 1793?—I think they are. 

2729. Do you think that may be owing in any measure to the capital laid out 
on the land in more prosperous times ?—I consider that to be from the increase 
of competition for land, and caused in many cases by the farmer being obliged 
to leave his farm, from inability. There are many who have diminished capital 
who go and hire the land at a higher rent than it is worth, who keep the price 
of land up, in expectation of being able to draw out of the land the unexhausted 
improvements left by the previous ruined tenant, and trusting to the return of 
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better times ; but they cannot long continue to pay their rents if corn remains at 
the present low price. 

2730. Were not great improvements carried on in the farms, in draining, fenc- 
ing, and so forth, when prices were higher ?—Certainly there were improvements 
made; but I should not conceive the lands now to be in the improved state they 
were at the time referred to by the question. 

2731. Have the landlords in general expended any capital upon the lands since 
that time, in drainage or otherwise ?——In all cases of draining with us, the tenant 
does the whole. 

2732. Have the landlords expended any capital in substantial improvements ? 
—In improving the buildings, perhaps. 

733. Has the rent increased above what it was in 1793, exceeding proper 
interest on the amount of money expended by the landlord ?—I do not know 
that I could answer that question without going into some calculation. 

2734. Do you think that the state of the land is better now than it was in 
1793, so as to justify an improved rent -—I think the land is decidedly improved 
since 1793. 

2735. Either from the actual state of the land being better, or their being able 
to cultivate it with more skill, do you think a larger rent might be fairly expected + 
I think it would be reasonable to expect an increased rent now, provided agri- 
cultural produce was at the same price, and outgoings on land not increased. 

2736. You speak of labourers who are forced to go into the workhouse ; does 
that apply to able-bodied workmen ?—Yes. 

2737. Does it apply to people of good character ; steady and industrious peo- 

le 2— Yes. 
e 2738. They had been used before to have assistance on the poor-rates without 
going into the houser—Yes, by working on the road, or any other work which 
was ordered by the overseers. 

3739. They have no such assistance now ‘—No. 

2740. Who are the persons who have the management of the poor in your 
neighbourhood ?—The guardians, under the direction of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners. 

2741. Have the guardians any discretion upon that subject ?—Not being a 
guardian, I cannot answer that question. 

2742. Have many of those respectable labourers with their families been sent 
to the workhouse ?—I believe in many cases they have been offered the work- 
house, and almost universally refused it until after several weeks. 


[The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Mr. Richard Hoare Dowling is called in; and Examined as follows : 


2743. YOU are a corn-factor, farmer, and miller at Bexley, in Kent ?—I am. 

2744. You occupy an estate under Lord Bexley ?—I do. 

2745. How many acres ?—I occupy and farm my own estate; I also hold under 
Lord Bexley, at a little distance, a farm called Hurst, which contains 210 acres; 
added to which, I have 26 acres of marsh land. I occupy about 400 acres, my 
own and that together. 

2746. What is the state of the farmers in your country ?—In a very bad state. 

2747. Can they pay their rents?—The landlords are best able to judge of 
that 2—I should say very partially so. 

2748. If they do pay their rents, have they any particular mode of paying 
those rents; can they raise it out of the land in any way ?—If they pay their 
rents, they must pay them out of their own capital, generally speaking. 

2749. Do they pay it by over-cropping the lands ?—They are compelled to 
force their land. * 

2750. Are they compelled to force their land in consequence of the difficulty 
of paying the rent?—No doubt they are. 

2751. That is injurious to the land ?—Certainly it is. 

2752. From your situation as a corn-factor, can you form a better idea of the 
state of the farmers than as a farmer ?—I can. 

2753. Are they, round your neighbourhood, very much distressed !—They 
are ; I know many instances where they have applied to me for advice; they are 
sinking fast the little capital they have, and must inevitably come to the work- 
house in two or three years, unless they get some relief. 

2754. Does 
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2754. Does that apply to any great number ?—It is not a solitary instance ; in 
several instances I have been applied to. 

2755. Are they holding out in expectation that something will be done for 
them ?—They cannot leave the little property they have in the land without sus- 
taining a great loss; they have been holding on with the expectation of reco- 
vering themselves. 

2756. Have you found, in your situation of a corn-factor, that they can pay 
their debts ?—No ; I am sorry to say I have been a great loser by them. 


2757. Were the people you speak of, who have stated to you they must give 
up their farms, respectable men ?—They were, and highly industrious and 
honourable characters. 

2758. Is their distress owing to the depression of prices 7—Yes. 

2759. To what do you attribute that depression ?—I think there are several 
causes to which it may be attributed ; as far as my own knowledge goes, I should 
say from improvements in agriculture in Ireland. I speak from my own expe- 
rience as to the great importations we of late years have received from them as 
compared with former years. 


2760. Is there more Irish corn imported into this country than there was for- 
merly ?—Considerably. When first I went to live where I now do, and I have 
been there 22 years, for the first 10 years I was in the habit of shipping oats 
from Kent to London; but for the last 10 or 12 years it has been quite the 
reverse ; I am continually in the habit of shipping the other way, for the farmers 
seldom grow sufficient for themselves. 

2761. What has prevented the farmers growing sufficient for themselves ?— 
I should say the great increased growing of wheat, oats having been at so low 
a price. 

tba. Has the importation of oats from Ireland prevented your sending oats 
to London ?—Yes ; the Kentish farmers have been the users of them, instead of 
growing them themselves. 

2763. Are you acquainted with Ireland?—No. I have very recently had 
some conversation with a gentleman who has been looking at a farm, with a 
view to taking it, in Ireland. I have been inquiring the expense, and I find we 
have no chance of competing with them, under the mass of burthens we have, 
and which they have not. 

2764. What are those burthens ?—This gentleman tells me he can get a good 
labourer at 8d. a day; I am paying 2s. to 2s. 6d.; they have no poor-rates ; 
and as to tithe I will say nothing, your Lordships being better able to judge of 
that than myself ; the church-rates and many other contingencies we have ; and 
our poor cannot live as they do; I venture to say three Irishmen would live 
where one Englishman would live. 


2765. To what other cause do you attribute that depression of prices ?—The 
currency question I should be very sorry to go into, but the farmers say that 
when the 1/. notes were in vogue they were much better off. 

2766. Have you remarked the fluctuation of prices in particular years ?—Yes, 
but my memory will not serve me ; the year 1822 I perfectly recollect ; that was 
the worst season I ever saw for the farmer and the trader also; from 1821 to 
1822. 

2767. Did the prices fall greatly in those two years ?—Most materially from 
1821 to 1822. 

2768. When did they rise again ?—I think they turned before the year 1822 
was out, and they rose again in 1823 and 1824. 

2769. They got up to a better price?—Yes; they got up to a prosperity 

rice. : 
, 2770. Have you observed that the prices of agricultural produce have risen or 
fallen in proportion to the largeness of the circulating medium ’—Yes, that is my 
observation. 

2771. Have you made any observation on the bonding system which prevails 
in this country ?—Yes, I have. 


2772. What do you think is the effect of the bonding system on the price of 
produce ?—I think the present Corn Laws are very injurious to the farmer ; and 
that the bonding of foreign corn is the cause of that injury. If the corn was paid 
for at a protecting duty when it is imported, that would be a great protection, 
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and would benefit the Government, which now are great losers thereby, as also 
the farmers. 

2773. Has the bonding system the effect of diverting speculation to foreign 
corn instead of English corn ?— Decidedly. 

2774. But for that would English corn be treasured up in our own warehouses, 
and the produce kept over !—There is half a million of foreign corn in bond, and 
I would go and buy English corn but for this corn hanging over our heads, and 
so would others. 

2775. Would those warehouses be filled with the surplus of good seasons, if it 
were not for this foreign corn !—They would not be filled, but there would be a 
great portion in them. 

2776. You are of opinion that the warehousing of foreign corn in this country 
is attended with injury to the farmer and to the merchant in English corn? 
—Yes. 

2777. Have you considered what would be the effect of a partial or total 
repeal of the malt-duty ; whether it would tend to relieve the farmer ?—I think 
a partial remission of the duty would be useless to him ; that if we do not get a 
total repeal it may as well remain, as they would not thank you for it. 

2778. What would be the effect of a total repeal ?—The farmer has in all 
seasons a quantity of barley he cannot sell to the maltster, but he could make 
very good beer of it for his family and people round him, if it was not for the 
excise. 

2779. Would there be much more consumed ’—Certainly there would. 

2780. That would relieve the wheat land ’— Decidedly so. 

2781. Suppose there were more flax and hemp grown in this country, what 
would be the effect of that on the farmer F—I do not understand those articles. 

2782. Is there any other information you have to give ?—Seven years ago 
I took a farm, which Lord Bexley has since purchased, at what I then considered 
a very low rental. I have kept a balance-sheet ; it is about a mile from my own 
house ; I balance every Michaelmas ; this is a copy of it, and not made up for 
the purpose of producing here. I took the farm at 1/. 1s. an acre, 210 acres ; 
I thought it a very low rent. 

2783. Is it,tithe-free?—No. That farm had at a former period been let at 
nearly double the rent; I took it, therefore, because I thought it a very low 
rental. 

2784. You took it in 1828 ?—Yes; I commenced it from Michaelmas 1828. 
I also added 26 acres of marsh land to it, which I came into at a very low rental 
of 701. a year, the previous tenant paying 170/. [attached that to this Hurst 
Farm, as it is called. It took 2,000/. to enter and to stock it. My expenditure 
for the seven years ending Michaelmas 1835 was 16,862/.; my returns for the 
same seven years, including valuation of live and dead stock, to Michaelmas 
1835, were 16,7311. 6s. 

2785. Was that upon this farm only !—Including the 26 acres of marsh land. 
I keep no account of my own farm on which I reside. 

2786. Your outgoings include rent :—Yes, there is a balance of 1301. 14s. 

2787. Have you any objection to deliver that n’—No. The 130/ would 
leave me about a balance as when | commenced, leaving me no interest for my 
capital, nor 1 s. profit for the seven years’ farming, although I think I must have 
the credit of supposing that I have great advantage in selling my produce better, 
as also in seeding the land at a cheaper rate than most persons could do, and 
did not stand still for capital. I could make a better return of produce than a 
common farmer could, from the advantages I possess, being in trade. 

2788. You have paid attention to this farm?—I have; I have farmed it well. 
The ploughing-match was on that farm this season, which proves it is in a good 
state of husbandry. 

2789. Notwithstanding that, the result is as you have stated ?—Yes; I have 
not had 1 s. interest or reward for my undertaking. 

270. How many years is that ?—Seven years previous to Michaelmas last. 


[The following paper is delivered in and read :] 


In 
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In occupation of R. H. Dowling, at Bexley, Kent. 
236 acres.—Rent 290 /.—Rent previous to 1822 was 610 /. 


£. s. d. 
Seven years’ expenditure, ending Michaelmas 1835 - - 16,862 — = 
By returns and valuation to Michaelmas 1885 - - - 16,731 6 - 
Remains as value in land - - -  - =e (hin 130 14 - 


A capital of 2,000/. employed, which neither bears interest nor 1 s. profit for the last seven 
years. 


2791. You say your expenses were 16,862/., and you had from 2,000/. to 
3,000/. capital employed ; in what state is that capital now ?—It comes into my 
returns of 16,731 /. 6s. 

2792. But there is no profit upon it?—No, nor 1s. of interest, though it is 
farmed as highas any farm in the county of Kent. 

2793. What is the rent of the marsh land ?—Seventy pounds. 

2794. It is 220/. for the farm, and 70/. for the marsh land ?—Yes ; which 
marsh was previously let for 1701. 

2795. Are your tithes high ?—The great tithes are taken in kind, which is very 
much against us. 

2796. You state the returns to have amounted to 16,731 /. 6s. in seven years? 
—The returns and valuation at Michaelmas last. 

2797. Do you know what the valuation at Michaelmas last was 2—No. 

2798. The return appears a very large one for so small a farm ?—I am very 
fond of stock ; I am a great stock-farmer. 

2799. Do you suppose the valuation to have been 3,000 1.?—Oh no; 2,0007. 
I should say. 

2800. Supposing it to be 2,000/., leaving 14,731 /., that would make upwards 
of 2,000 /. a year return upon your farm ?—Yes. 

2801. Is not that a very large return upon a rent of 2901. ?—Yes, a very 
large return; but I am very fond of stock-farming, and perhaps rather over- 
stock. 

2802. Ifit is stocked, and it makes a return, does not that increase the expense 
of cultivating a farm ?—No; it very much increases the return. 

2803. Two thousand pounds a year would make something like seven or 
eight rents ?—Yes; it is no criterion of the mode in which others farm. I 

erhaps fatten 100 bullocks in the year on that farm, and in the marsh I fattened 
70 bullocks last year ; another would not perhaps fatten half the number. 

2804. Your land is improved ?— Yes. 

2805. Is that the case with the land about you generally ?—No, decidedly not. 
I think when the farmer is needy, his land is going behind hand ; if a farm is in 
a good state of cultivation, I should say the farmer is not a needy man. 

2806. You think the bonding system is injurious to the farmer, because you 
say that bonded corn hangs over his head in the warehouses, and prevents people 
speculating in English corn?—Yes; and bonded corn is particularly injurious to 
the farmer, because it usually comes out about harvest. Our prices generally 
get up higher during the harvest, or the months just after the harvest. When 
the ports open for a short period, they depress the market from that till Christ- 
mas, when the needy farmer must be getting his corn out, and he is the great 
sufferer. : 

2807. The article the farmer suffers from the low price of at present is the 
article of wheat 2—Yes, particularly ; but I think all prices of corn are low. 

2808. You do not think barley is at a low price, do you?—Yes, I do. 

2809. At what is it selling now ?— At 29s. or thereabouts, the average. 

2810. Do you not get a better price for barley of the best quality ?—Yes; but 
there is more inferior than of best barley. 

2811. Do you grow inferior barley in your neighbourhood ?—I do not grow 
either barley or oats; when I can buy Irish oats at 15s. and 16s. a quarter, as 
f have done, I should never think of growing any. 

2812. You do not grow any barley ?—No ; but where there is one sample good 
for the maltster, there are two of a secondary quality. 

2813. Is that owing to the dryness of the season ?—Yes, it is. 

2814. Do you consider your other prices bad; the prices for stock and for 
wool ?—No; for stock, decidedly not. The prices of stock are good, but that is 
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owing to having no turnips; the price of meat is dearer this day in Smithfield ; 
but the want of turnips is against the farmer. 

2815. You consider the prices of stock as good for the farmer ?-—The stock of 
fat meat. 

2816. Is the lean stock low:—It has been low this last season. 

2817. That is better for you, is not it ?—-If we had any thing to fatten them on. 

2818. You do not suffer by the low price of lean meat 2—No ; it would be a 
benefit if we had turnips to fatten them on. 

2819. Have you any fat stock to sell?—Yes; but my neighbours have not. 
There is not any one in my immediate neighbourhood who fats so many as I do. 

2820. Speaking of your own individual case, the state and price of stock, lean 
stock being rather low, and fat stock being at good prices, is rather a favourable 
state of things for you ?—I must put something against that. I have been com- 
pelled to fatten them on artificial food, on oil-cake and corn; that rather turns 
the balance against me. 

2821. Have you a flock of sheep ?—Yes, a very large flock. 

2822. Your wool is selling very well ?—Yes, at very fair prices. 

2823. Taking the average of the other things you sell, your wool, your stock 
and your barley altogether, should not you say, as a farmer, you have nothing 
materially to complain of but the price of your wheat ?—I think that wheat is 
the main cause, but I think that barley is not fetching a remunerating price. 

2824. You would rather see that a little higher ?—Certainly ; but the price 
would be better if we could malt ourselves, for there is a great proportion we 
grow which we cannot sell to the maltster. 

2825. If you could malt it yourselves, you would use it more in fattening 
stock ?—I have not turned my attention to that particularly ; but we should find 
our workmen in beer, which we do very sparingly now. 

2826. That would materially improve the condition of the agricultural 
labourers ?—Very materially ; but I conceive that taking a portion of that duty 
off would give us but a very trifling relief. 

2827. You would like to have the manufacturing of the article ?—Yes. 

2828. You state your returns to come to pretty nearly the amount of your 
outgoings. In the early part of the seven years you have spoken of the state of 
your account as better, and it is in the last two years it has become so bad ?— 
It was better two years ago, but not remunerating then. 

2829. It has been getting worse the last two years ?—A little worse each 
ear. 

: 2830. You say that foreign corn comes into the market in the manner you 
have spoken. At about what price of wheat do you suppose foreign wheat to 
interfere with you?—It comes in, I think, at about 4s.; that is the average 
amount of duty usually paid on foreign wheat. 

2831. When the prices get up, at about what do you find the foreigner coming 
and interfering with you ; is it when you get to 60s., or 65s., or 70s., or what 
rate ?—Perhaps I can hardly answer that question ; I should think we must be 
at 65s. to 70s. 

2832. The price has been down under 40s., has it not ?—It has. 

2833. Must it not get up to 65s. or 66s. before the foreign corn can enter the 
market in quantities to interfere with you?—That must depend on circum- 
stances ; it must depend on the prospect of the ensuing harvest; if that is 
expected to be good they will pay the duty upon it, and take it out at a high rate 
of duty. They do not usually pay the heavy duty under those Corn Laws; I 
have taken a great deal out myself at 1s. duty. 

2834. There must be for a time a great price?—-Yes ; and when they fancy 
that the next harvest is a bad prospect, they would wait and pay a low duty. 

2835. Are you aware it was the intention of the Legislature, when the price 
became very high, to let in corn at 1s. 6d., that the country might be relieved 
from too high a price of bread ?—I am aware of that. 

2836. Should you say, if the law is so poised as that no considerable import- 
ation can take place till it comes to 65s. or 66s., that the English farmer, 
having the command of his home market up to that rate, has not a fair protec- 
tion by those laws ?—He has no protection by them, because the ports usually 
open about July and August ; generally the highest prices range at about that 
pericd, at the time of our harvest ; then we are glutted with corn, perhaps at a 
low duty, for they seldom pay the high duty on much, if they have a prospect of 

bad 
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bad harvests ; corn gets down to a very low price ; then the needy farmer must 
bring all his corn between that time and Christmas ; he therefore reaps no benefit 
from the Corn Law, but a serious injury, for he is selling while that foreign corn 
is having its full effect. 

2837. If it comes into the market at a time when the English grower is 
obliged to bring his corn into the market, must not the state of the market, 
notwithstanding the English grower is forced into it in the manner you mention, 
be such as to afford a remunerating price, if, under those circumstances, his 
stock fetches a price which shall let in the foreign grower ?—It is high only 
for a few weeks, and during that time we have this 500,000 quarters all poured 
im upon us, and we have, in addition to that, consignments from all quarters. 

2838. Are you aware that the Bill is so calculated that it is not the high price 
of a very short time which will let it in?—Yes; the average of six weeks. 

2839. Therefore there must be an average of six weeks of this price before it 
can come in ?—That six weeks happens at a time when the needy farmer has not 
a grain of corn to bring in ; the moment it gets up to this price this quantity of 
wheat is poured upon him, and he is obliged to sell it to great disadvantage, to 
pay his rent and bills, and so on, and he must inevitably be ruined. 

2840. He is coming into market simultaneously with the foreign corn ?— Yes, 
immediately the foreign corn has been poured in; from harvest time till the 
following Christmas is the time he has a glut of foreign corn to encounter, con- 
sequently the prices are very much depreciated. 

2841. The foreigner has not brought in his corn for the last two or three 
years at all?—The ports have not been open for the last three years. 

2842. If it should appear that for six or seven years before those three years 
the prices had been on an average above 60s., and since they have been so very 
low the foreigner has not imported at all, could you, under those circumstances, 


impute the present depressed state of the market to any interference of 


foreigners ?—I should not at this moment, with the exception, that a speculating 
man will say, as I would myself say, let us see the quantity of corn we have in 
bond before I speculate in the English corn ; he sees 500,000 quarters in bond, 
that of course is a great bar to his speculating in English corn. 

2843. The Committee are to understand you do not think the manner in 
which the Corn Laws generally exist in this country exposes the British grower 
to danger ; you do not impute to the state of those laws the very low price which 
for the last two years has existed ?—No, I do not ; I impute it to the great glut 
of oats from Ireland which has been poured in upon us. 

2844. You state that you have remarked that corn has generally got up a few 
weeks previous to the harvest, and that owing to foreign corn being enabled to 
come into the market, the small farmers have no means of making a good price 
in consequence of that competition 2—Yes ; I am a practical man; I have been 
in it all my life, and have invariably experienced it. 

2845. When you speak of the high price of corn just on the eve of a harvest, 
and consider the short period during which the average is taken, do you think 
that can be considered a high price‘—No ; it is a high price, considering the 
state of averages. 

2846., Should you think that the English farmer would consider that a price 
at which he could get remunerated ?—No; we should not be very prosperous at 
those prices. 

2847. Do you live in your farm-house :—-No, I let it; that is an advantage I 
have not before stated to you. 

2848. Do you include the rent of the farm-house in the account you have given 
in?'—Yes, I do; I let that to an advantage. 

2849. At how much a year do you let the house ;—The average is 26/. a year. 

2850. You say there is no advantage to the fattening farmer, the farmer who 
fattens the sheep, in consequence of the artificial food; how is the breeding 
farmer off, has it been a very good year for him ?—lIt is a seriously bad year for 
breeding lambs. 

2851. He has sold his lean stock very low:—Yes, it has been sold very low 

in the autumn; I never knew it so low since 1822. 

2852. Do you speak of sheep ?—Of sheep and beasts. 

2853. You say it is necessary to have the whole of the malt-tax off; unless 
you got off the whole, you do not take the farmer out of the jurisdiction of the 
Excise ?— Yes. 
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2854. At what rate of duty does the foreign corn-grower generally introduce 
his corn into home consumption here ?—I have stated about 4s. 

2855. He watches his opportunity, and gets it in at 4s,—Yes. 

2856. Which opportunity has not been presented these two years, but it is 
generally presented about the time of harvest?—Yes; I have paid on large 
quantities less than that. 

2857. Then comes ina great glut, which depresses the market for a considerable 
time ?>—Yes. 

2858. Are you aware what must be the price of English corn when the foreign 
corn comes in at 4s. duty ?—It appears that it must get up to 70s. to pay 10s. 8d., 
at from 73s. to 74s. it comes in at 1s. duty. 

2859. Do you not think that, taking the large population of this metropolis for 
instance, it is a great blessing for them if the price of wheat passes 70s. to find a 
supply somewhere ?—Yes. 

2860. Do not you think that the farmer himself would be in danger of his 
whole protection being taken away, if it were not that the law does provide that 
remedy in the case of very high prices; do you think that the farmer would be 
able to maintain any protection of corn laws if it were not guarded so as to 
give the large population of the country a supply when the prices passed from 
70s. to 80s.?—My opinion is, that if we had a stipulated corn-duty payable when 
corn is imported, and not housed, then the farmer would be more satisfied, the com- 
munity better off, and the Government meet a liberal reward, for they would get 
this excellent duty on the whole amount, whereas a great deal comes in now at a 
very low duty. 

2861. Your objection is, not to its coming in when corn is high, but to its being 
warehoused in the country when prices are low ?>—Yes. 

2862. Your mill is near the Thames ?—Three miles from the Thames. 

2863. Do you grind for the London market ?—Yes. 

2864. Do you communicate by the river?—Partially so ; more by land. 

2865. You have ground foreign corn r—Yes. 

2866. Have you got that from the docks?—Yes, or from on board ship. 

2867. Supposing you were to prevent the importer from warehousing in those 
docks, and you were to oblige him to warehouse on the opposite coast, at Flushing 
or Rotterdam, could not he equally pour it into our market in a manner calculated 
to produce that effect, almost with the same facility he could from the docks ?— 
We have no objection to his pouring it in, paying the duty ; a great proportion 
would be paid duty on and then warehoused. 

2868. He imports it at present, bonds it in the warehouse, and takes it out 
when he wants it for home consumption; if he were, instead of that, to bond it on 
the other side of the water, where he can do it without duty, and pour it into 
the market and pay duty upon it when he chooses to import it, is not that 
quite the same as if he brought it in, paying the duty at another time ?—Yes, 
quite the same; but I think a large quantity would be duty paid, housed here. 

2869. Would the English merchant speculate upon it when it was lying on 
the other side the water?—I should say not; I think he would speculate in our 
own. 

2870. What difference is there between the price of our own corn and the 
others ?—There is not above 12s. a quarter now. 

2871. Do you suppose that there is so little communication between the king- 
doms of England and Holland, and so little communication with the merchants 
of the two countries, that the English corn-dealer would not feel it as con- 
venient to speculate by deposits on the other side as in the river Thames? 
—No; very few of us would like to advance our money on that which was 
abroad. 

2872. You like to see the warehouse where it is?—We like to know that it 
is near us, within reach. 

2873. Youthink that would more than counterbalance the difference of paying 
the duty on importation and taking out of bond ?—Yes. 

2874. What do you contemplate as the duty which ought to be paid, if it is a 
fixed duty?—I think any farmer would not be safe at less than 20s., letting the 
ports be open at all times. 

2875. What do you contemplate would be the annual profit to the country ?— 
That would depend upon the harvests; I think it is probable there would be 
1,000,000 quarters per annum on the average. 


2876. Yours 
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2876. Yours is not a grist mill, but you grind for the market generally ?—I do. 

2877. Do you suppose a labourer gets his bread cheaper in proportion to the 
price of wheat since the reduction of prices?—They do; but more so in London 
than in the country. 

2878. The prices of flour have yielded more in London than in the country ?>— 
Yes, from the great competition between the millers and the bakers. 

2879. The labourer in the country has not the full benefit of the great fall of 
price P—No. 

2880. The small millers’ profits have been good ?—Yes, in a retail trade. 

_ 2881. You do not mean to say that the wages have fallen to a greater extent 
than the price the labourer pays for his flour ?—No, I do not think the wages have 
fallen to a proportionate extent. 

2882. Then, as far as flour is concerned, he is better off ?—I think the labourer 
who is in constant employ is better off than he ever was; it is the tenant who is 
the sufferer ; the agriculturist. 

2883. You have stated the opinion in your neighbourhood that the distress 
must in some measure be owing to the state of the currency ; can you state any 
facts or any calculations you have made which bring you to that conclusion ?— 
I have said before I would rather not enter into that, because my memory would 
not perhaps serve me; I only say, that when the one-pound notes were in vogue 
the farmers had more money, and were better off; we had a country bank at 
Dartford. 

2884. When you speak of the altered state of the currency, you refer merely to 
the circulation at that time of the country one-pound notes, which do not now 
circulate >—I do. 

2885. You have no other notion of any injury done to the farmer by the state 
of a currency ‘—No ; I am not sufficiently acquainted with the subject to speak 
to that. 

2886. How lately were the one-pound notes in circulation ?—I do not recollect. 

2887. How do you reconcile the fact of the state of the currency being the 
cause of the great depression in one article when it does not act in the same 
manner on other articles; why should the state of the currency be the cause 
of great depression in the price of wheat when it does not affect the price of 
wool or the price of stock, and not very much the price of barley ?—I have said 
that barley is too low, and that when the pound notes were in vogue the farmers 
could get better accommodation from the bankers, and were better off. There has 
been a great breadth of wheat sown in our neighbourhood, because of the quan- 
tity of oats from Ireland. 

2888. In that case the cause of depression in your neighbourhood was the greater 
production in one year than another of some of those articles—There has been a 
greater breadth of wheat sown. 

288y. In the last five or six years prior to the depression there were no one- 
pound notes in circulation in your neighbourhood?—No; but we had good harvests. 

2890. Would you not rather look to the difference of harvests than to any 
alteration in the state of money ?—That the season had an effect on prices there 
is no doubt ; a bad harvest would affect the prices. 

2891. Can you carry your observation back to 1826, when there was an increase 
in the circulating medium of the country ?—After 1822 we increased progressively, 
as far as my memory takes me, up to 1825. 

2892. It is very much the impression of persons in your neighbourhood, that 
the alteration of the state of the currency has something to do with the depression 
of agricultural produce ?>—Yes. 

2893. You always observe that the price of agricultural produce has risen and 
fallen with the demand, and that demand must be regulated by the means of 
satisfying it?—Yes ; a man cannot buy without money. 

2894. There may be countervailing causes which may prevent the contraction 
of the currency from bringing it down ?—Yes, if there was a bad harvest. 


5 ° 
2895. There is sometimes money for an article, though not in one-pound notes ? 


—Yes. 

2896. Do you find the woolstaplers extremely eager to buy your wool of you, 
though they have no one-pound notes ?—There is a great demand. 

2897. That is on account of the prosperity of trade ?—Yes. 

2898. You say that the tithes are taken in kind; they are not taken by the 
clergyman ?—No, we have a lay impropriator ; I could always manage with the 
clergyman for the small tithes satisfactorily. 
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2899. Do you say this season has been a good one with you in breeding 
cattle >No; the question was put to me, whether it was beneficial to me; I say, 
no; not so beneficial as it would have been to me if I had had turnips. 

2900. It has not been beneficial, in consequence of the shortness of the green 
crops >—No. 

2901. Do not you think it would have been very advantageous to you if you 
could have fattened with malt without the duty ?—Yes ; malt half made, I think, 
would have been very beneficial. 

2902. What is the effect of the beer-shops in your neighbourhood ?—I should 
say there is no good in them, decidedly. 

2903. Have they tended to demoralize the labourers ?—Decidedly so. 

2y04. And the small public-houses as much as the beer-shops ‘—Yes. 

2905. You think that the relieving you from the malt-tax would benefit 
the farmer, but that would occasion a larger quantity of barley being sown ; 
in what way do you conceive there would be a larger quantity consumed ?— 
We should find our men in beer, which we cannot now do; I can speak to facts ; 
a few miles below me, the farming man seldom gets beer—the honest industrious 
man—from the harvest-time till till the next hay-time again. 

2906. Would not that increase in consumption be to a very limited extent, 
unless the price of barley was so low as to prevent the remunerating price you 
suppose to the farmer ?>—No, for we always have a quantity that we can sell ; but 
we should increase the growth of barley. 

2907. Are you aware that if you were to raise barley above 35s., according to 
the present corn laws, you would have all the barley from the Continent poured 
in upon you?—Yes; but I should say an alteration of the corn laws is a great 
desideratum. 

2908. If there was more grown, it could be afforded at a lower price than 35s. ? 
— Yes; we should be happy to grow it at 35s. The average at 34s. and under 
35s. they must pay 10s. 10d. duty; then 9s. 4d.; every shilling varies 1s. 6d. ; but 
the top price of barley must be a good price to make the average 36s., it would be 
40s. to bring us down to 9s. 4d. duty. 

2909. Is not 4s. a bushel a fair price for barley —Yes, such barley as we should 
malt for our own use. 

2910. Would 32s. a quarter be a fair average price ?—No; I think 35s. 

2911. Can you state from any account what has been the largest amount of 
barley that ever has come in?—-I have no account with me. 


[The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Henry William Wilson, Esq., is called in; and further Examined, as follows : 


2912. THE Committee understand you wish to put in this account ?—[_A paper 
being shown to the Witness.|—I do. 
2913. Did you make it yourself >—Yes. 


[The same is delivered in, and read, and is as follows :) 


Total money levied for poor and county rate throughout England 
and Wales - - - - - - - ~ - - 8,606,501 7. gs. 
Land and dwelling-house contributed 8,070,147 7. 18s. 

Leicestershire is a manufacturing as well as an agricultural county. The number of 
manufacturing labourers exceeds that of agricultural, and the former have been more gene- 
rally the objects of parochial relief than the latter. 

By the Abstract of Returns laid before the House of Commons, however, the propor- 
tionate sums levied by assessment on different descriptions of property in the year ending 
5th Mareh 1833, are, as under : — 


Land. Deelling-houses. Mills and Factories. | Manorial Property, &c. Total. 
fe S. Es S. Gay us: 2B) PE £. Ss. 
108,330 3 29,551 7 783 2 638 14 139,303 6 


Whence it appears that of a total sum of 139,303/. 6s. levied in that year by parochial 
assessment, no more than 733 /. 2s. were contributed by mills and factories, the only species 
of manufacturing property amenable to the rate. ‘ 

From the Return of 1826, as under, it appears the sum levied on lands and houses has 
increased, while that on mills and factories remains the same ; the value of land has very 
much fallen, while the number and value of factories has considerably increased. at 

his 
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This increase is proved by population returns, and by returns of British manufactured 
woollens exported. 

This increase is to be accounted for in Leicestershire by the great decrease in the price of 
coal, which since the opening of the railway between the Leicestershire collieries and the 
town of Leicester has been lowered frum 17s. or 18s. to 8s. or 10s. Hence the vast 
increase of steam power applied to the Leicestershire manufactories, and consequently their 
numbers have increased. 


Mills and Factories. Manorial Property. Total. 


Ee £: £. 
310 112,608 


There are few counties in England furnishing instances of individual parishes where the 
burthen upon land for the support of pauperism has approached more nearly to confiscation 
than Leicestershire, In all these instances the demand has been occasioned by the pressure 
ef a manufacturing population upon a rate levied exclusively on the land. 

This statement is confirmed by reference to the Report of the Assistant Commissioner of 
Inquiry into Poor Laws (Mr. Pilkington), who visited the county in 1833. 

He observes, “in most of the parishes throughout Leicestershire the poor-rate is very 
high ; in many places it is equal to 10s. in the pound; in some to 12s., 14s., and 20s. ; 
and even the land itself has become insufficient for the demands of the pauper.” 


With respect to Hinckley, is the following statement :— 


“ Mr. Preston, yeoman, occupies of his own land 110 acres; rents of T. Grundy, Esq., 
45 acres; total, 155 acres. Paid last year for poor-rates, 1652. 5s. 

“Mr. Bonner, yeoman, occupies of his own 60 acres. Paid last year for poor- 
rates, 60 /. 

“ Mr. Sanson occupies 70 acres of land. Paid last year, 1087. 15s. 

« Mr. Checkland occupies 36 acres. Paid last year, 42 1. 7s. 6d.” 

Number of manufacturing Jabourers in Hinckley, as shown by Population Returns, 
692; number of agricultural ditto, 119; number of acres, 3,190; rates on land (1832), 
2,351 .; rates on houses, 1,411 /. : 

“ Wigston contains 2,944 * acres of good land, capable, under proper cultivation, of 
growing four quarters of wheat to the acre, four or five quarters of beans, and five quarters 
and a half of oats; one acre and a half of grass would feed a good beast, and would carry 
from five to seven ewes and followers; the rates upon land in 1832 were 2,692/., upon 
houses, 233/.; the number of manufacturing labourers, 301 ; of agricultural ditto, 69. This 
parish presents the monstrous anomaly of land of excellent quality being thrown out of 
cultivation because unequal to the demands made upon it for poor-rates.” 

Other instances of almost equal injustice might be adduced. The following calculation 
with regard to 24 parishes has been made :—They comprise 44,590 acres; 1,121 agricul- 
tural labourers, 3,513 manufacturing ditto: rates on land, 21,6987. 13s.; rates on houses 
1,431 1. 19s.; total rates, 23,1102. 2s, 

Such was the state of things in 1832; matters have no doubt much improved since then, 
partly from a better condition of trade, attended with better wages, and partly owing to 
more careful parochial management ; but depression may again occur; the last resource of 
the manufacturing poor is sti]l upon the land, and there is no security that the same, 
demand may not again be made, and to the same extent.+ 

The manufacture is that of worsted stockings; the labourers engaged in it are many of 
them settled by apprenticeship te masters who were themselves not rate-payers, or rate- 
payers to a very small amount to the country parishes, where they work for the capitalists 
residing in the large towns, sv long as their labour yields a profitable return to the employer, 
but liable at any moment to be turned adrift, to be maintained by the occupier of land, 
who in no case can claim advantage from their exertions, and has no work for which 
they are fit; while those who have made a fortune, perhaps by their labour, remain exempt 
from all contribution to their necessities. 

The practice of making up wages from the poor-rates has prevailed to a great extent 
among this class of operatives, and necessarily so while they were unable to earn sufficient 
for their maintenance and that of their families. It is discontinued now, rather in conse- 

uence of the better profits of the trade than because discountenanced by the Poor Law 
Commissioners. The new principles of Poor Law administration could not be maintained 
in this county during a stagnation of trade. 

The looms upon which stockings are made are, for the most part, the property of the 
employer; their value may be from 5/. to 12/.,and they yield a clear annual rent to the owner 
of about 2 /. on the average ; being thus a local visible property yielding a profit ; there are 
those who think these frames are a legal subject of assessment. Be this as it may, there 
are great practical difficulties in the way of such assessment. 


* By another account 2,780 acres. . : 
+ Pressure to a great, though not to so large an amount, is felt by all country parishes in the 
neighbourhood of large manufacturing towns ; Norwich for instance. 
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If the frames could be taxed while trade was prosperous and active, in order that a 
fund might be provided for the support of the weaver in a different condition of .things, 
there could be no question as to the justice and expediency of such a tax; but the con- 
tribution from them would unfortunately be most necessary during a depression, when many 
of them perhaps would be unemployed, and the wages to be earned at them reduced to the 
lowest point. f : 

Parish of Ansty :—Population, 850 ; manufacturing labourers, 148; agricultural ditto, 27; 
containing 1,400 acres, of which 700 are extra-parochial; 700 acres assessed at 508/.; 170 
houses assessed at 54. 17s. 6d.; total assessment, 5622. 17s. 6d. 


AR SIG: 
Amount collected in 1826 - 1,013 3 6 equal to 180 percent. or 36s. in the pound. 
Ditto =) “1829-9 1,125) »» 200 per cent. or 40s. ditto. 
Ditto - 1830 = 90012 — ~°,, 160per cent. or 32s. ditto. 
Ditto - 1831 - 675 -— - 4, 120per cent. or 24s. ditto. 


STATEMENT showing the whole Number of Machines engaged in the Hosiery and Glove 
Trade in Leicester and Leicestershire; also the Number of Persons employed, and 
their average clear Earnings, if in full work, as from July 1832 to 1833. 

Number of Machines” - - - - - 14,000 


Above 18 Years 
of Age. 


Under 18 Years 
of Age. 


Number of Persons directly and indi- 


rectly employed = - ~ - - 15,076 28,000 


Clear Annual 
Weekly Wages. Amount of Wages | Annual Produce. Amonnt. 


in full Employ. 
Evissn a: be S. Dozens. £: 
Earnings of persons employed 
directly in narrow frames - -~ 7 = 201,250 — 1,500,000 600,000 
i wide - ditto - -12 - 60,000 —- 536,250 248,015 
- looms - - 1 - - 25,000 — | - - - 92,500 
indirectly, narrow ditto - a aa 6 47,918 15 
ne aewide = "ditto™™ '= - 2 6 18,750 — 
a looms - . - 3 - 15,000 — 
Finishing and preparing for sale -10 = 33,925 — 
Total - -|- - - 401,243 15 1,030,515* 


* Of which there was exported 159,400 /. 


Mr. May stated, “ Trade doing very ill; wages so low, from the most laborious exertions 
our workmen can hardly procure a subsistence ; 6s. to 7 s. outside of which an industrious man 
can earn per week, working 14 hours per day; have known the time they could earn 11.; 
industrious and steady men 14 to 16 hours per day, 6 s. 6 d.; women same, if no household 
or children to attend to; a child eight years old 6d. to g d. per week; child 11 ditto, 1s.; 
child 14 ditto, 2s. 6d.; clear earnings, independent of outgoings, as such of frame, about 
1s.; winding, which is 6d. a frame, &c. In these times their wages are made up by the rates 
on the land.” 

Average wages per week of 10,000 in 1831, 7s. 8} per week. 

Ditto - ditto - of 4,000 higher, sometimes 20 to 50 per cent. 


2914. Isthere any thing you have to add >—I wish very much to be allowed to 
call your Lordships’ attention to so large a portion of the county and parochial assess- 
ments being charged on the land almost exclusively. Since the sums levied are 
not expended for the exclusive advantage of one class, but for the benefit of all 
his Majesty’s subjects, I would most earnestly but humbly entreat your 
Lordships that that principle, which is founded upon the broad, equitable and 
imperishable basis of equal liability and equal centribution and equal rights, 
may be established, whereby the fundholder, the merchant and the manu- 
facturer may be made to bear their share in proportion to the advantages 
which they receive; I would also beg that those fiscal regulations wie 

admit 
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admit the produce of foreign nations, such as tallow, hides, &c., as they are H.W .Wilson, Esq. 
admitted at such low duties as completely to annihilate the profits of the §——— 
home grower, might receive the attention of your Lordships, in order to their 7 March 1836. 
BR SroD [The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till to-morrow, One o'clock. 


Die Martis, 8° Marti, 1836. 
The Lord WYNFORD in the Chair. 


Mr. John Thomas Carter is called in; and Examined, as follows: 

2915. WHERE do you reside ?>—At Hunstanton, in Norfolk. Mr. J. T. Carter. 

2916. You are a farmer ?—I occupy a farm of about 600 acres. ——- 

2917. Are you steward to any gentleman?’—I am agent to Henry Le Strange 8 March 1836. 
Styleman, esq. 

2918. What quantity of land do you manage for him?—His estate consists of 
about 10,000 acres. 

2919. That is under your care ‘—It is under my care; but we have about 1,000 
acres of it now in occupation, for want of tenants. 

2920. Who occupies that?— That is entirely under my management for 
Mr. Styleman ; the rest is let out to tenants. 

2921. Do you superintend Mr. Styleman’s property?—I do. I have been 
resident there about 25 years; eight years under the late Mr. Styleman, and 17 
under the present. 

2922. What is the present state of the tenants in that country ?—Their present 
state is ruinous. 

2923. Do you mean to say that is generally the case?—Yes; in my district of 
Norfolk. 

2924. On this property under your care >—Yes. 

2925. Have the rents of that land been reducedr—They have been reduced 
the last year. 

2926. Had they never been reduced before?—Very trifling. 

2427. Were the rents low before >—They were let at moderate rents, but a great 
part of the estate was let on corn-rents, consequently they reduce themselves. 

2928. You say they are ina ruinous state; can they pay even their reduced 
rents >—My private opinion is, that they cannot; not off the farms. 

2929. Have they paid them regularly up to this time 7— We have none in arrears 
now. The reason we have been particularly urgent in pressing the payment of the 
rents up to this period is, that the present gentleman is just of age, and his pro- 
perty has been in the Court of Chancery, therefore, with a view to get all the 
accounts settled, we have urged the tenants particularly to pay up all arrears to 
Michaelmas last. 

2930. Have you any means of knowing whether they have paid them out of 
their profits or out of their capital ?—I believe they have reduced their capitals 
very much. 

2931. Have any of them been broken up ?-—No. 

2932. Have any in your neighbourhood been broken up ?—No. 

2933. Can you form any opinion of what is the occasion of this depression of 
prices?—I really cannot; they are ruinously low at this period; the immense 
supply at market appears to have an effect upon it. 

2934. You have occupied a farm yourself of 700 acres, have you not ?—I 
occupy one myself of 600 acres, and one of 700 for Mr. Styleman. He has now 
indeed 1,000 acres in hand ; 300 of the 1,000 acres came into hand Jast Michael- 
mas; I had previously occupied the 700 acres three years. 

2935. Had you made any profit by it?—Not the last five years; but I oceu- 
pied the same farm from Michaelmas 1822 to Michaelmas 1825, when I obtained 
a profit ; and the accounts of those three years, which have been verified in the 
Court of Chancery, are now in London. 

2936. You made a profit from 1828 to 1825 ?—I did. 

1037: Have you made any since >—No; but there has beena gradual increase 
of debt. 

2938. Has it been managed in as good a manner since 1830 as it was before ? 
—TI have managed it precisely in the same manner. 
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2939- Though it produced a profit before, it has occasioned a loss since >—A 
regularly gradual annual loss. 

2940. Have you the accounts here?—I have the current accounts. 

2941. Can you deliver them in ?—I can state the result from a general state- 
ment I have made. From Michaelmas 1830 to Michaelmas 1831, I paid, on 
taking this farm, 6,219/. 15s. 8d. 

2942. For what did you pay that >—For stock, implements, seed-corn, &c., for 
carrying the farm round one year; I received within that year 1,487 /.2s.3d.; 
leaving a debt to carry forward at the end of the first year of 4,732/. 13s. 5d., 
which was the amount of capital engaged in the farm. 

2943. Have you made up the balance each year?—Yes; this estate having been 
in Chancery, the annual receipts of the rents have been regularly paid into the 
court every year ; the court would not allow us to take money out to carry on this 
farm, but we were obliged to borrow the money from the bankers to carry it on. 
From Michaelmas 1831 to Michaelmas 1832 I paid, interest included, 
2,526/. Os. 6d.; the receipts of that year were 2,190/. 8s. 4d. 

2944. Is rent charged in that?—No. It adds an increased debt, the second year, 
of 335 /. 12s. 2d. I paid from Michaelmas 1832 to Michaelmas 1833, interest 
included, 2,872 /. 12s. 3d. 

2945. Had you any additional land in that year?—No. I received in that year 
2,720/. 14 s. 5d.; the debt was increased the third year 151/.17s. 10d. From | 
Michaelmas 1833 to Michaelmas 1834 I paid, interest included, 2,368/. 1s. 11d.; 
I received 1,706/. 16s. 4d.; making an increased debt the fourth year, of 
661/. 5s. 7d. From Michaelmas 1834 to Michaelmas 1835 I paid, interest 
included, 1,889/. 1s. 3d.; I received 1,485/. 17s. 7d., the debt was increased the 
fifth year 4037. 3s.8d. That makes an increased debt since the occupation 
of the farm from the first year, besides all the rents of the five years, of 
1,551 1. 19s. 3d. 

2946. Do you mean to say that the rent is all swept away, and still there is that 
loss ?—Yes. 

2947. You have stated that your farm was managed as well as in those years 
in which it produced a profit ?—Precisely in the same way; but I would make 
one observation, that may account for the rent accumulating during the three years 
from Michaelmas 1822 to Michaelmas 1825; I account for that, in some measure, 
by having bought in my stock, implements, seed, corn, &c., at very reduced 
prices; and in 1825 they were sold out at high prices, which materially contri- 
buted to the accumulation of the rent in those three years. In 1830 I bought in 
at high prices, and have had to contend with bad crops and reduction in prices 
since. 

2948. There have been bad crops since ?>— Very bad, indeed. 

2949. But notwithstanding that the prices have been reduced ?—Yes. 

2950. Have the prices been bad on barley as well as wheat?—On wheat 
particularly. 

2951. The prices of barley have been higher than wheat 2—Yes, in com- 

arison. 
; 2952. But you attribute the difference in the prices to there being a better crop 
of wheat than of barley >—Yes. 

2953. Can you give the average prices of your crops for 1823, 1824 and 1825? 
—In 1823-24, at Lynn market, wheat 54s. a quarter; in the year 1824-25 it 
was 63s. 8d., and in 1825-26, it was 56s. 

2954. Will you state the prices of barley in those years >—Barley in 1823-24, 
31s. 8d.; in 1824-25, 36s. 6d.; in 1825-26, 32s. 10d. 

2y55. Will you explain what was the cause which led to the great difference 
in the receipts and expenditure in 1833 '—The expenses, [ think, were increased 
materially in 1833 by the advance in the price of stock, and the receipts in 1833 
were enhanced by a good crop of corn, which was the only good crop of corn I 
have had since 1830. 

2956. What was the average price of wheat in 1833 ?—Fifty-one shillings. 

2957. What was it in 1834 ? —Forty-three shillings and tenpence. 

2958. One thousand eight hundred and thirty-three and one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-five have been failing harvests ?—-Very much; so much 
so, that in the year 1833 I had but three coombs and two bushels of wheat per acre. 

295y. Have the poor-rates increased in your parish ?—No, not materially ; the 


parishes where Mr. Styleman’s estate lies being all together and principally ae 
ne 
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fined to four parishes, I have endeavoured to keep the poor employed, and the rates 
in consequence have varied very little. 

2960. Are the poor employed generally throughout the country 2—No; there 
are a great many out of employ in’some districts. 

2961. Are they much distressed ?—They have been greatly distressed, and are 
now, some of them. 

2962. If those prices go on they will be more distressed, will they not?—Yes, 
they will. 

2963. Has there been much difference in the rate of wages ?—No; we used to 
give 10s. 6d. per week; now we are giving 9s. 

2964. Should you have employed so many if you had not desired to prevent 
the poor-rate increasing?—No. 

2965. Even supposing the times had been better, should you have employed so 
many ?—I think I should. 

2966. In that case it would have answered if prices had been higher ?—Yes. 

2967. Would they all be employed now if prices were higher ?—Confining 
myself to Mr. Styleman’s property, I should say so. 

2968. Would other farmers employ more labourers if they could afford to 
employ them ?—Yes. 

2969. What is the feeling of the poor; are they contented ‘—I am sorry to say 
in our district they have been very much otherwise ; but I think they are becoming 
more reconciled to the alteration of the poor law. 


2970. What would be the effect of lowering wages upon them ?—They would 
rebel against a reduction in wages; in fact 1 believe at this very instant the 
porters at Lynn are stopping for wages, because the merchants will not increase 
the porterage. 

2971. Can you keep up this rate of wages at the present prices ?—No. 

2972. Then you must lower ?—Yes ; but the farmers are fearful of lowering. 

2973. What are they afraid of ?—They are afraid that the labourers will set fire 
to their premises, or annoy them in going about. 

2974. Still ultimately they must come to that, or raise the prices 2—They must; 
but till the union house is erected we can do nothing with the men. 

2975. What effect have the beer-houses had in your neighbourhood >—Very 
prejudicial indeed ; and I would beg to be allowed to make an observation on the 
good effect in our neighbourhood produced by the employment of some policemen 
from London. At the first coming down of the Poor Law Commissioners we had 
several turbulent meetings, and but for the union having consented to send up to 
London, and get three policemen down, we should have had very great distur- 
bances. Those policemen have been engaged for 12 months, and have done an 
infinity of goud, by rooting out the beer-houses, and improving, very materially, 
the morals of the poor. I think the poor, since the policemen have been employed, 
have been very much better in their general conduct. 

2976. Do not you think that the repeal of the malt-tax would be a great benefit 
to the farmers and agricultural labourers ?—Yes, undoubtedly. 

2977. Would there be much more barley brewed at home ?—I have no doubt 
of that. 

2978. Would it become more the practice of the farmers to give it to their 
labourers at home >—Yes. 

2979. Would not an increase of the growth of barley take place upon that ?— 
Materially. 

2980. That would occupy some of the land now employed in wheat ?—Yes. 

2981. Haye you any practical acquaintance with the practice of feeding with 
grown barley ?—No. 

2982. Is there any feeding of cattle with wheat in your country ?—A great 
quantity. , 

2983. Is the land as well farmed in your neighbourhood as it used to be ? —No ; 
they are exhausting it, for want of capital to keep it up. 

2984. Do they plough up land they ought not to do?—No; but they do 
ae it as they ought to do; they do not clean it so well, nor manure it so 
well. 

2985. The land has become deteriorated in point of value >—Yes. 

2986. Have they got into the practice of scourging the land ?— Where they can 
do it they will; but I keep a strict eye over the tenants, and keep them to their 
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really they have not the money. 

2987. Do you find that the land wants manure in consequence of the want of 
money to buy it ?—Certainly. 

2988. Is not that a great injury to the country ?— Undoubtedly it is. 


[The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Mr. Robert Hughes is called in; and Examined, as follows: 


2989. WHERE do you live >—At Woodford, near Salisbury. 
2990. You are steward for gentlemen in that part of the country ;—I am, for 


several in the county. 
2991. A rental to what amount have you under your care ?—] think somewhere 


about 15,000/. a year. 

2992. Are you steward to one nobleman or gentleman, or to different:—There 
are three large proprietors; and I am also agent for tithe property to a smaller 
amount. 

2993. On which side of Salisbury is the property :—The Amesbury property is 
under my care; but I have lived the greatest part of my life in North Wiltshire, 
near Swindon. . 

2994. You have been connected with farming for many years ?—I have been; 
I was a practical farmer from a boy to the year 1829. 

2995. What is the present state of agriculture, as compared with its state 
some years ago?—lI think it was as bad in the year 1822 as it has been this 
year; but, with that exception, I never knew it any thing like so bad as this last 
year. 

2996. Are the farmers who occupy land under you distressed, or otherwise ?— 
Where they are not men of capital they are very much distressed. 

2997. Do you recollect the year 1815 ?—Perfectly. 

2998. Was it as bad in that period ’—Corn was then at a very high price, con- 
sequently the farmers did not complain; there were no complaints then. 

2999. When did your complaints begin ?—The complaints began, I think, to 
be seriously made in the year 1822, and in the year 1823 and 1824 things rallied 
very much; 1824 was rather a good year, and the farmers were in higher spirits, 
and that continued till the year 1826; then, in the year 1826, a certain thing took 
place which I will not venture to allude to; that depreciated the property 
immediately. 

3000. You mean the panic?—I mean the alteration of the currency; then the 
panic came at the same time the one-pound notes were withdrawn. 

3001. You refer to the one-pound country bank notes ?—Yes; that had a very 
serious effect. 

3002. Did that reduce the prices very much?—Yes; it prevented country 
bankers giving that accommodation to the farmers which they had been in the 
habit of doing before., : 

3003. Have the prices ever risen since that time?—They went down in the 
year 1827; and then we had three wet seasons, 1828, 1829 and 1830, and in 
consequence of those wet seasons, the crops not being so good and the harvests 
bad, the prices rallied a little; then in the year 1832 we had a very bountiful 
crop, and have had excellent crops of wheat ever since, with fine harvests. 

3004. Have your other crops, barley and oats, been equally good >—Not equally 
good; they have been partially so. i 

3005. Has the difference in the crops occasioned a difference in the price 
between barley, oats and wheat ?>—There is no doubt of that. 

3006. From the observation you have had an opportunity of making, can the 
farmers go on at this rate in your part of the country !—] think they cannot, at the 
present price of wheat; that they must be ultimately ruined ; some of them, I am 
sorry to say, are already. ; 

3007. Are there many in your neighbourhood already ruined :—I do not think 
there are a great many in my neighbourhood, for in Wiltshire the farmers are 
men of more property than they are in any other county in England, particularly 
the south farmers ; they are men of large farms, and many of them of considerable 
property, and I believe they have been paying part of their rents lately out of 
dapital, and not out of profits. ) 

3008. They stand upon the strength of their purses ?—Yes. 


3009. But 
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3009. But if things go on as they are going on now, must their fate be the 
same as that of the small farmers’—Yes; if wheat continues at the same rate it 
has been for the last twelvemonth, I think they must be ruined altogether. 

3010. To what do you attribute this depression of prices ?—To various causes. 

3011. Have the goodness to state them?—I think, in the first place, the 
immense importations lowered the price in the commencement. 

3012. Of what time do you speak ?—Five or six years since, or four or five ; 
there were immense quantities of foreign corn brought into the market, which de- 
preciated the value of wheat in this country very materially ; since that there have 
been a great many causes which have operated very powerfully ; one is the very 
great supplies we have had from Ireland; those have had a very serious effect 
upon our markets ; the next is the four extraordinary good crops of wheat and 
extraordinary good seasons. 

3013- Have the importations from Ireland affected other things besides corn ; 
have they affected cattle, pigs and so on >—Quite as much. 

3014. Are you acquainted with Ireland at all?—I am not. 

3015. You do not know what amount in quarters of wheat has been im- 
ported from Ireland of late years‘-—No; but I know that Bristol, which has 
great influence in the Wiltshire markets, has been very considerably supplied till the 
last month frem Ireland; the supplies have fallen off the last month, and the 
market has rallied in consequence ; I understand there is scarcely a sack of Irish 
wheat in the Bristol market now; the Bristol dealers are obliged to come to Devizes 
and Warminster markets for English wheat. 

3016. Since that has been the case, the prices have risen ?— Yes, they have risen 
considerably. There is one circumstance which I know has had a very consider- 
able effect; I know it from experience; the allotment system is very much 
encouraged, and which, I think, has had a very excellent effect for the poor, 
but it is astonishing how that has reduced the consumption of wheat beyond 
any thing which can be conceived. 

3017. Is there any other cause ?—Those are the principal causes, and the last 
certainly not the least. 

3018. In what state are the poor; are they suffering with the farmers ?—The 
poor have been suffering very much, but I am very glad to say that under the 
new system they are recovering very much indeed ; the expenditure is lowered, 
and their comforts are increased. I have taken a very active part in it, and can speak 
from practical knowledge. 

3019. Have they been turbulent in your county ?—Not in South Wiltshire at 
all ; they have in North Wiltshire. 

3020. They are not sonowr—No; their great objection was to receive the allow- 
ance in kind, namely, bread ; they wanted money to take to the beer-houses. 

3021. What are your wages now!—The amount of wages varies from 7s. to 
9s. and 10s. a week. 

3022. Can you keep up those wages ;—They are increasing since the new Poor 
Law system has been introduced ; the labourers are now better employed and paid 
more liberally ; the wages, I am glad to say, are still increasing. 

3023. Can the farmers afford to pay those wages unless the prices of produce 
are increased r—I am afraid they cannot. 

3024. What will be the eftect of a great reduction of wages ?—Of course the 
poor-rates must be increased. 

3025. What would be the effect of that on the tranquillity of the poor ?—I think 
it would injure their morals and make them riotous, and their comforts would be 
diminished. 

3026. Would they submit to it?—Not quietly; they are now, I am very glad 
to say, in a very peaceable, quiet state. 

3027. Have you had any rick-burnings there ?— Not in South Wiltshire, but in 
North Wiltshire there have been three or four not more than a month ago, and it 
was all in consequence, I believe, of the bread allowance instead of money. 

3028. What is the extent of the union of parishes to which you belong ?—It 
embraces 23 parishes. 

3029. What is the population :—Between 7,000 and 8,000, 

3030. Your land about Amesbury is good, is it not ?—Very kind soil. 

3031. At what does it let per acre ?—There isa variety of soil, and considerable 
proportion of down and water meadows; the arable land and water meadows and 
all together average about 1 /. an acre, tithe-free, and poor rates moderate. 
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3032. What do you reckon the fair produce of wheat per acre of that land?7—I 
should say about three quarters. 

3033. How much of barley ?—They grow, on an average, about four quarters 
and a half. 

3034. How much of oats ?—There are not very many sown, but five quarters 
at least. The land of all the cottage tenants lets, in one parish, at 1/. an acre, and 
in another parish 2 /. per acre ; they have some of the best land in the parish. 

3035. You state that the allotments have produced a less demand for wheat 
among the labourers ; how is that occasioned ‘—They live now upon the produce 
of their little gardens. 

3036. You think it has tended very much to their comfort 7—Very much; but 
then certainly it has reduced the consumption of wheat to a considerable extent. 

3037. They have more comfort in having more pig-meat, and so on?—Yes. 
When first I had the management of that estate, there were about 130 cottagers, 
and there were but very few pigs among them; now there are hardly any without 
pigs. 

. 038. What are the poor-rates?—TI think, at rack-rent, this year they will not 

be more than 2s. 

3039. What difference is there in the rate of wages from what it used to be?— 
They are very much the same as they have been the last two or three years. 

3040. Taking the present time as compared with 15 years back, what is the 
difference in the prices of labour ‘—They are about 2s. to 3s. less when they are 
employed ; they are better paid now than they have ever been in my recollection, 
according to the price of provisions. 

3041. You consider the allotment system a very good one?—Yes, where they 
are allowed good land at a fair price. 

3042. Can you recollect the state of things before 1793 ?—I cannot. 

3043. Do the labourers bake at home, or do they send to the baker?—We allow 
them ovens as much as possible. The great advantage that the poor have in this 
new system is, that they are not now at the mercy of the bakers and little shop- 
keepers, as they used to be; they used to pay, to my knowledge, 20 to 25 per 
cent. more for every article they consumed than the higher ranks; now, under the 
new system, that is in a great measure destroyed. 

3044. You state that about 10 or 15 years ago you think the wages 
were from 2s. to 3s. higher than they are now?—I must go rather further back, 
about 20 years, I think, for that difference. 

3045. Going back tothe year 1820, which is 16 years ago, do you think the 
wages were higher than they are now?—Yes, about 2s., I should say, on an 
average. 

3046. Do you remember what the poor-rates were at that period on the average ; 
were they higher or lower than they are now ’—They were lower than they have 
been lately ; the poor-rates till the last twelvemonth have been increasing, not- 
withstanding every thing else has been reduced in value. 

3047. Taking this year, compared with the year 1820, when you say wages 
were about 2s. a week higher, were the poor-rates higher or lower than they are 
now ‘—The new system has not been introduced into Wiltshire more than from four 
to six months; the first half year was high. I find that we have invariably 
decreased the expenditure 20 per cent., and increased the comforts of all the old 
and infirm. 

3048. With that reduction of 20 per cent., do you think the poor-rates will be 
higher or lower?—I think they will be lower the half-year since the new system 
was introduced, but higher the former half-year. ’ 

3049. Can you state what reduction has taken place in rent since 1820?—I 
think it varies from 10 to 20 or 25 per cent., according. as the farms were let; a 
deduction of 10 per cent. on some is equal to 20 or 25 per cent. on others. 

3050. You do not think there has been, on an average, a greater reduction than 
25 per cent ?— Certainly not. 

3051. You say you think that the cottagers consume less bread-corn than they 
used to do ?—Very considerably less. 

"3052. Considering the general increase of population, do you think there is less 
bread-corn consumed in the county of Wilts than there used to be?—Yes.. I 
remember, in the year 1822, 1 had the honour of being summoned before the 
House of Commons on a similar inquiry; I had lived in the parish where I had 
resided for 20 years ; the population had increased one-third during the 20 ben 

an 
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and I had ascertained very accurately the consumption of wheat had not increased 
one sack, even so long ago as that. 

3053- That was before the allotment system began ?—It was before it was so 
general. 

3054. The allotment system has been carried to a greater extent in Wiltshire 
than any other county :—I believe it has. 

3055. What is the extent in point of quantity of land ?—My rule is never to go 
beyond a quarter of an acre, if the family be ever so large; that will be sufficient 
to maintain the largest family in vegetables. 

3056. Do you include potatoes in vegetables ?—They grow potatoes principally ; 
if they had more it would spoil the character of the man, and make a sort of 
gardener of him. 

3057. What quantity of corn do you suppose each of those labourers used to 
consume before the allotment system was introduced ?—The calculation used to be 
about a quarter in the twelvemonth. 

3058. What quantity do they consume now ?—According to my calculation, the 
consumption is reduced one-third. 

3059. That, you think, applies pretty much to the agricultural population ?— 
Yes; I think it has had a considerable effect upon the price of wheat. 

3060. Is that the case with respect to the labourers in agriculture, where the 
allotment system does not prevail, on account of potatoes being grown in farmers’ 
fields /—It is the case in every county, more or less, but more strongly where the 
allotment system is introduced. 

3061. What quantity of potatoes do you conceive a labourer can grow in a 
quarter of an acre >—Twenty sacks ; that is 60 bushels. 

3062. Are 60 bushels of potatoes any thing equal to the support of the family of 
an agricultural labourer ?—Quite sufficient ; they tell me they have always plenty 
if they can grow 20 sacks ; that will keep them, and they fatten their pigs with 
the small potatoes. 

3063. You do not suppose them to live entirely on potatoes :—No, certainly not. 

3064. Do you think the potatoes grown in farmers’ fields have diminished the 
consumption of wheat ?—No doubt of it ; they are so commonly grown by farmers, 
they are very cheap. 

3065. Then they have no cause of complaint, if the price of wheat has been 
diminished by the growth of potatoes by themselves ?—We know it applies in that 
way, but then the comforts of the poor are increased. 

3066. Has the farmer any cause of complaint, if his land produces him as great 
a profit in potatoes as wheat ?—It is not in general the farmers who grow the 
potatoes, but other persons who have taken land to grow them. 

3067. Do not you think that the introduction of Irish bacon among the labourers 
has tended to decrease the quantity of wheat eaten ?—Yes ; the quantities of Irish 
bacon brought through Wiltshire to the London market and other, markets are 
beyond any thing which can be conceived. 

3068. You allude to that having tended to diminish the profits of the farmer? 
—Yes. 

3069. Do you grow any flax or hemp in your county ?—Very little indeed ; the 
farmers in general do not understand it ; it has not succeeded among them. 

3070. If flax and hemp could be cultivated in this country, that would diminish 
the quantity of land applied to wheat and barley ?—I do not think it can ever be 
cultivated to any great extent; the farmers do not well understand it. 

3071. Is not there more grown in Somersetshire and Dorsetshire ?>—Yes, 
there is. 

3072. Is there any district in your county where the labouring classes generally 
have their bread from the bakers >—Some of them have it in all districts ; there is 
no general custom. 

3073. Do you think there is a greater breadth of wheat sown in Wiltshire at the 
present time than there was 10 years ago ?—Very considerably more; there has 
been more wheat in consequence of the fine seasons and the low price. Farmers 
have been trying to make up in quantity what they lost in price, and there has 
been more wheat sown and better crops the last four years than the oldest-farmér= 
ever remembers. 

3074. Have you not observed any exception to that statement during the last 
wheat season?—-The last wheat sowing has been unfavourable; they have not 
been able to put in so large a quantity as they did in previous years. 
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3075. Do you think that is owing to the season?’—Yes; the season was very 
wet ; the lands were not in a state to receive it. 

3076. Do you sow your wheat in the autumn or in the spring >—We take from 
a month before Michaelmas and go on till after Christmas, according to the situa- 
tion of the sail. 

3077. You do not grow any spring wheat?—No; when the prices were very 
high, the farmers did it ; but it is very inferior wheat. 

3078. Then they would have preferred the autumn wheat, if they had the land 
ready '—Yes ; but they were in the habit of sowing spring wheat on land that 
ought to have been sown with barley. 

3079. Is the land as well cultivated as it was formerly 2—With regard to large 
farms, where the farmers have capital, I think the farming is still kept up; but 
where the farm is nearly ruined, wherever there is a poor farmer there is gene- 
rally a poor farm. 

3080. Do you see many poor farms?—I see more in other counties than in our 
own, but we have some. 

3081. When you say that the season was unfavourable for wheat, do you confine 
that to the north of Wiltshire, or include South Wiltshire ?>—I allude to the clay- 
wet soils. 

3082. Do you refer to the vale of Pusey :—There is not so much clay there ; it 
is further north. 

3083. Was the season unfavourable for that ?—It was too wet for it; but near 
Swindon it is worse. 

3084. In the Salisbury plain country the season was good ?—Yes ; it was good 
for that sort of land. 

3085. Do you consider that the North Wiltshire farmers are more distressed than 
the South Wiltshire ?—No doubt of it ; for they have not had, generally speaking, 
the advantages of the sheep. 

3086. The South Wiltshire farmers, in general, are sheep farmers ?—Yes ; 
and the price of sheep and the price of wool have been of great service to them. 

3087. Do you not think that the high price of sheep and wool, and the fair 
price of barley, have pretty nearly brought the down farmer home ?—The barley 
crop has been so very partial; upon so many farms there have been very light 
crops, and perhaps on another farm not very far distant there has been a failure of 
the crop for the last two or three seasons. 

3088. Do you consider the price of barley, supposing your crop to be an average 
one, a pretty fair one F—Quite high enough ; indeed every thing is fair enough 
except wheat. 

3089. Do you mean that it is high enough in proportion to the quantity grown 7— 
Iapply that to cattle, meat, butter, cheese, and indeed every thing the land pro- 
duces, except wheat. I think if the wheat bore a proportionate price, the farmers 
would not complain. 

3090. Are the prices of those other things sufficient to counterbalance the loss 
upon the wheat ?—I do not think they are, for the wheat is what they calculate 
so much on. 

3091. Are you to be understood that the price of barley has been a remune- 
rating’ price, considering the small quantity of produce :—I think the price of 


barley the last two years has been remunerating, and as high as ever I wish to 


see It. 

3092. What do you call a remunerating price ?—I have always stated 30s. a 
quarter for barley. 

3093. In the same proportion, what should you say was a fair price for wheat ? 
—TI stated before your Lordships, two years ago, 56s., and 1/. for oats. 

3004. You would consider those prices, supposing average crops to rise a little 
in the case of a deficient crop, and to fall in case of a very abundant crop, would 
be about fair prices for the farmers under present rates /—i think, under present 
rents, if the farmers had those prices, they would not complain, and I should say 
they would have no reason to complain. 

3095. You caleulate upon having an average crop ?—Yes. ae 

3096. Do you suppose the price of barley would have been what it is, if they 
had had an abundant crop ?—No, not so high; but I still think, if they had had 
a good crop of barley, the barley would make a good price. 

3097. When you state what would be remunerating prices, do you take the 


produce per acre; you have before stated three quarters for wheat, four Sank: 
an 
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and a half for barley, and five quarters for oats, at the rent of 1/. an acre ?—The 
rent I stated in one parish ; the rent must vary according to the soil, and accord- 
ing to the soil the produce will vary. 

3098. Did you reckon upon such produce per acre when you stated those prices ? 
—I would rather say generally ; but I think those prices with the present rents 
would class altogether. 

3099. At what prices do you reckon the produce would answer 7—That 
statement I gave was from land in my own neighbourhood ; where there is that 
different proportion of land, | think the average is very much about 1/. an 
acre. 

3100. You stated that you calculated the produce per acre of wheat at three 
quarters, the produce of barley at four quarters and a half, and the produce of 
oats at five quarters ; that, you say, at the prices you have just stated now, would 
be remunerating?—It would be quite remunerating to every farm that did not 
exceed 1 /. an acre. 

3101. How many rents ought a tenant to make ?—-That depends on local cir- 
cumstances ; there are some where two are as good as three to others. 

3102. Do you mean to say, that according to present crops of barley and oats 
you have had lately, the prices are remunerating ?—I think they are. 

3103. Arethey more than remunerating’—No; I think with the partial crops the 
prices have been rather beyond my calculation; I think they have not been more 
than remunerating, but I think there is no reason to complain of the prices of 
spring corn. 

3104. Have the crops in your neighbourhood been below the average ?—Just 
in my neighbourhood they have been rather below the average, but in other 
instances they are a full average. 1 speak of the best barley land in Wiltshire. 

3105. What effect has the Beer Bill had in your neighbourhood ?—.A very bad 
one ; nothing can be worse. 

3106. Do you think it would be advantageous if the malt-tax were repealed ; 
that that would tend to improve the lower class ?—I think it would; I should be 
very glad to see them brew their beer at home, as they did when I was a boy, and it 
would promote their comfort. 

3107. Have any cattle been fed on wheat these late years :—The quantity of 
wheat consumed this year, instead of oil-cake, by cattle, is immense. 

3108. It would be exceedingly advantageous to the farmer to malt his own barley 
for consumption on his farm ?—Certainly. 

3109. Did the poor brew beer for their families when you were a young man ? 
Invariably. 

3110. Do you think that they would do so again if the malt-tax were taken off? 
—I think they would be some time before they got to that, but that they would go 
back step by step till they got into that plan. 

3111. Would that increase the consumption of barley very much ?—No doubt 
it would. 

3112. Is yours a cheese county >—No, there is no cheese made in the neigh- 
bourhood of Salisbury; I am perfectly acquainted with the north of Wiltshire, 
where it is made. 


[The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Mr. George Trumper is called in, and Examined as follows : 
3113. WHERE do you live? —At Norwood, in Middlesex, near Southall. 


3114. You are a land-surveyor?—I am. 

3115. How long have you been so ‘—-Five-and-twenty years or more. 

3116. In what part of the country do you practise generally >—In most parts of 
the kingdom. 

3117. You have for some years >—For many years. 

3118. Can you speak to the state of the farmers in different parts of the king- 
dom ?—In many parts. 

3119. In what part?—Where I have the management of property in 
Oxfordshire, Northamptonshire, Middlesex, Kent, Essex, Norfolk, Cambridge- 
shire, Surrey, Sussex ; in short, almost every county in the southern part of the 
kingdom. 

3120. What do you find to be the state of agriculture in all those different 
counties that you have had occasion to visit? — Generally speaking, it is very much 
depressed. 
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3121. In what condition are the farmers ?—The farmers who have capital, and 
on intermediate soils and bettermost kinds of land, are better off certainly than 
those on the cold and heavy lands, when they have capital sufficient to manage. 

3122. Are they increasing their capital or improving it?—On the good lands, 
where they are fairly rented, I do not think they are wasting their capitals much ; 
but I think they are depressed upon those ; it depends upon how they are rented ; 
in inferior cold lands they are very badly off. 

3123. Are they distressed ?—They are distressed ; they are farming without 
capital, and have hardly any means of paying rent. 

3124. Do you think that the rents that they do pay, they pay out of their 
capital ?>—I am certain of it, to some extent. 

3125. What proportion do those heavy lands bear to the rest of the lands of 
the kingdom ?—I have not turned my attenticn to that, but I should think they: 
are quite equal to the others ; I cannot speak to it positively, but I think about 
half ; a considerable portion of these heavy lands should not be classed with the 
cold clays. 

3126. Do they pay their rents ?—They have managed, in many instances, to 
pay them, but I know many instances where they do not. 

3127. Have a great many of them failed >—Yes, on the worst heavy lands. 

3128. In all the different parts of which you have been speaking ?—In some 
more and some less. 

3129. Can they, in your opinion, go on, unless prices can be raised above 
their present level’—The heavy clay land cannot pay rent with wheat at 10 /. 
a load. 

3130. At what rent are those lands ?—The intermediate lands are letting from 


15s. to 20s. and 25s., tithe-free; the very best land as high as 40s.; we had 


tenants ready for them on good mellow soils at those rents. 

3131. Can they pay rent ?—They do manage to pay rent. 

3132. Do you find they can do it with advantage to themselves?—I do 
not think they can, without infringing upon their capital, which must ultimately 
reduce it below what is sufficient to manage the land. , 

3133. When the capital is sweated down, how will it be ?—It goes away very 
fast on the poor lands to what it does on good lands. 

3134. Do they employ so many labourers?—I think labourers have been 
better employed of late years than they used to be. 

3135. What do you call of late years ?—The last three or four years. 

3136. How do you account for that?—I think there has been a great deal of 
draining done in the country. 

3137. By whom has that been done:—By the landlords; on several estates 
the landlords have contributed a certain per centage to give employment to the 

oor. 
3138. When those improvements are finished, what will be the state of the 
poor then?—If the land gets into a better state, we are looking forward to be 
better able to employ them than we have been. 

3139. Suppose it continues in its present state, what will be the condition of the 
poor ?— They cannot be cultivated if the price is not better; and if they are laid 
down, of course that will deprive the poor of their labour,, 

3140. When did you observe this depression of price g—It has been a long 
time taking place ; I think the last seven years on the heavy land, because the 
seasons were so much against them the early part of that period. 

3141. You recollect the period of 1824 ?—Yes, the seasons were wet; a quantity 
of land got very much out of condition; I allude to the wet season of 1828, and 
not 1824. 

3142. Is it better or worse since that time?—The land, from the late dry 
summers, has improved in its state; but the farmers are still very much behind, 
both as to capital and the means of carrying on their farms; nevertheless the 
land is certainly in a better state than it was three years ago, from the dry 
summers and the opportunities of making fallows. 

3143. Is there as much labour employed upon it as there was six or seven 
years ago >—I think not. 

3144. Is there so much manure ?—No, for there is not so much produce raised 
upon the poor lands. 

pages T here is consequently a diminution in,the quantity of manure and labour 
also ?— Yes. 


3146. To 
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3146. To what do you attribute this depression of prices ?—There has certainly 
been a larger growth of wheat the last four years; a very large growth. 

3147. Do you mean larger crops, or more extensive cultivation ?—I think exten- 
sive cultivation, as well as large wheat crops. The land has been forced beyond 
what it ought to be, and the late dry summers have given facility to thet. The 
cp have forced their land into cultivation beyond what they ought to have 

one. 

3148. How long back ?—-That has taken place only the last three years ; since 
the land has been in a better state ; some was so bad they could not do that. 

3149. Has that continued down to the last crop, the greater extent of wheat- 
sowing than usual ?—I think it has rather fallen off this year. 

3150. Has this extension of cropping been occasioned in any measure by the 
distress of the farmers ?—No doubt they have been pushing their land too far. 

3151. They have endeavoured to make up by increased quantity to pay their 
rents r—Yes. 

3152. Must not that be, in the event, highly injurious to the land itself ?—Yes, 
certainly. 

3153. Has it begun to have that effect ?— Yes, to a very great extent. 

3154. What has been the effect of this ?—It has produced a great deal more 
wheat. 

3155. What occasioned that distress which occasioned over-cropping >—The 
great pressure on the heavy lands, and from the expensive cultivation they require, 
and the low price of produce. 

3156. What occasioned the ruinous price first, six or seven years ago ‘—I have 
no idea what occasioned it altogether; we have grown large wheat crops within 
the last three years certainly. 

3157. Have the importations from Ireland had any effect ?—Yes; we have 
received the whole produce of Ireland into this country. 

3158. They do not eat their corn in that country?—No, nor their pork neither, 
I should think. 

3159. There are great quantities of pork and corn from Ireland coming to this 
country >—Immense quantities. ae 

3160. Do those diminish the prices of corn and pork in this country >—Cer- 
tainly, to a great extent. 

3161. Do you think that is one cause of the depression of agriculture in this 
country ?—I think that is the main cause. 

3162. Is there any other cause to which you attribute it ?—The loss of capital, 
the capital of the farmer, in many instances, being nearly exhausted. 

3163. Was that owing to the imprudence of the farmers, or to the depression 
of prices ?—I do not think it is owing to the imprudence of farmers of late years ; 
they are a different class of men to what they were. 

3164. They have been taught prudence ?— Yes. 

3165. The present race of farmers are living very economically ?—It is dis- 
tressing to see how some of them are living. 

3166. Do you think less comfortably than some of them are entitled to live ?— 
I think so. 

3167. They have not luxuries, and some of them hardly comforts ?—Many, I 
know, have not comforts. 

3168. What is the case with the labourer?—The labourer, where he is 
employed, is well off. * 

3169. Do you think he ts as well off as you remember him to have been ’—He 
was never better off, when he is regularly employed and fairly paid. 

3170. Is his ability to get employment as good as it was, or is it gone back ?— 
I think there is a great facility given to employment by the great works going on 
in the country ; we do not find, when those works are going on in the immediate 
neighbourhood, that there is that surplus of labour there has been. 

3171. Are you aware that there are a great many men going out of the country 
at the present time ?—There are a great many emigrating, I understand. 

3172. In the different parts of the country you visit, in the active period of the 
year for work upon the lands, is there much superabundant population at the 
present time ?—There is a superabundant population to a greater extent than there 
would be if the farmers had the means of employing them. 

3173. Does not .that principally show itself in the dead time of the year, 
and not the active.periods of farming work?—It is generally shown in the winter 
time. 
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3174. Would there be that superabundant population if agriculture was in a 
better state ?—I think there would still be a superabundant population, but not to 
its present extent. 

3175. You speak of labourers being fairly paid ; what did you mean by that? 
— here is a great deal of difference in the scale of payment; in some parishes 
they are paid low; in others very fairly; 9s. a week I should call, generally 
speaking, fair; that was the price I paid my father’s labourers when I first left 
school in 1799. 

3176. You would consider that fair wages at a distance from London?—Yes. 
We give our labourers 12s. a week, some 2s. 6d. a day, in Middlesex. We 
have not a superabundance of labourers in our parish, The high price of our 
cottage rents requires at least 1 s. per week more to be paid to our iabourers. 

3177. You act as agent in different counties in England ; is there much differ- 
ence of payment of the daily labourers?—A great deal. 

3178. Where are the highest, and where are the lowest ?—I think where the 
population is thin, such as Lincolnshire, the labourer is generally paid higher. 

3179. What are the wages there ?—They generally give 2s. a day for good 
labourers. 

3180. Where are they lower ?—They are lower in some parts of Essex and 
Suffolk. 

3181. Where are the lowest in the different parts you are agent for?—In some 
parts of Hampshire they are lower ; some parts of Oxfordshire and Berkshire. 

3182. What are they in Hampshire?—I understand about 9s. a week. 

3183. To what part of Hampshire do you speak ‘—I speak of the New Forest ; 
in short, generally. 

3184. Are you aware that in the Down part of Hampshire they are lower than 
that -—They are from 7 s. to 8s., I believe. 

3185. In Lincolnshire, where you say the labourer is paid 12s., does he pay 
dear for his cottage '—No, he does not; he has a cottage at a moderate rate ; 
perhaps, on the average, 1s. a week, or 3/, a year. 

3186. In some parts the cottages are much cheaper ?—In some places much 
cheaper than others; in some places they do not pay more than 1/. or 30s. for 
their cottage. 

3187. Is it the small farmer or the large farmer who is the most distressed ?— 
I think the small farmer is more distressed than the large one; he has not the 
means of making that profit of his labour that formerly he used to do; when popu- 
lation was smaller he had the benefit of his own labour; and the smaller farmer 
in populous districts, where he has high rates to pay and the surplus labourers to 
employ, cannot make that market of his own and his family’s labour he could 
formerly. 

31 88. Though he and his family work partly on the land ?—Yes. A small 
farmer would, with his family, probably do nearly the whole of the labour; now 
they have to pay surplus labourers if they do not employ them. 

3189. Is there a tendency in farms to become larger than formerly ?—I think 
there is a tendency to become smaller ; to subdivide them. 

3190. Is that in particular places?—No; I think it is rather a general feeling 
to have smaller farms. 

3191. You donot see many small farm-houses pulled down, and farms thrown 
together into larger farms 2—No; lately that was the case. 

3192. Do you see small farms broken up into large ones 7—No; there has not 
much alteration taken place of late. 

3193. What alteration has generally taken place in your experience as to rents ? 
—I have made a considerable alteration ; 1 might say from 30 to 40 per cent, 

3194. Since what time?—Since 1812; and in many instances 40 per cent. 
for the heavy lands; full 50 where I have had the management ; I do not mean 
to say that is generally the case; a great alteration must take place where there 
has not been any yet. 

3195. Generally speaking, where you have managed, about what prices of 
wheat, barley and oats do you look to for setting your rents?—We have been 
obliged to vary our calculation almost every year; I should say that, according as 
the rents have been set by me, except valuations recently made, the generality of 
them about 245. a quarter for oats would be a fair price, probably 34s. for barley, 
and from 50s. to 60s. for wheat. 

3196. Those are about the prices you calculate on in setting rents :—Yes, that 
has been the case till recently. 

3197. Those 
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3197. Those rents, as so set, cannot hold at the present prices ?—At the present 
prices they cannot, certainly. 

3198. What do you mean by the present price for wheat ?—It is now gone 
a little back; our best white wheat has been 50s. a quarter at Uxbridge, but 
there has been a great deal sold for less ; 10/. a load would be about as much as 
the whole country would average, 40s. a quarter or 42s. 

3199. What have been your prices for barley ?—There is a great difference in 
barley ; there is avast deal not fit for malting that is selling at about 24s. or 
25s, a quarter ; that is used for feeding stock ; malting barley is worth 34s. and 
35s., the first-rate qualities. 

3200. Supposingwheat, barley, and oats and wool, to stand at the present prices, 
and you had nowto re-let your farm, what reduction, on the average, would gene- 
rally be necessary ?—That would depend entirely upon the nature of the farm ; 
the reduction on the poor lands would be greater than on the good lands; there 
the cropping is more certain; the thin poor soils and burning gravels would 
require a larger reduction. 

3201. Would not the cold clays require more ?—I hardly know what to say 
about them; they are cultivated nearly as they were 100 years ago; all inter- 
mediate lands have very much improved, and received a value they did not before 
possess; the clays and heavy lands still are pretty much as they were; nothing 
but a better price, in my opinion, can give any value to them. 

3202. Setting those lands aside, taking the average of the property under your 
management, supposing present prices to continue, what reduction should you 
think the land would require ?—I think a reduction, perhaps, of 15 per cent. 
on the rent as it stands would probably meet it. I have nothing under my hands 
but what has had very serious reductions made upon it, the consequence of which 
is, that there has been a confidence created between landlords and tenants, and 
they have been better able to pay their rents. 

3203. You state that a great deal of drainage has been going on; has not that 
improved the lands ’—Yes, very much. 

3204. Has not that increased the quantity of corn ?—Yes, and also the value 
of pasture for the sheep. 

3205. Looking at the improvements by draining, and comparing what your 
county produced 10 or 15 years ago, do not you think that your county produces 
more corn now ?—It would produce a great deal more if it could be well managed ; 
the county is capable of producing a great deal more. 

3206. Would your county produce enough, if well managed, to supply its 
population with food 2—I think it would. 

3207. Without including Ireland ?—Ireland ought, I think, to be considered 
the same, if they were brought under the same laws and the same regulations as 
ourselves, and rendered liable to the same burthens. 

3208. The rent, you say, of the property you manage, has been reduced as 
much as 50 per cent. /—Some parts of it. 

3209. With the present price of agricultural produce you think that a still 
further reduction of 15 per cent. would be required ?—Some very heavy lands, 
with wheat at 10/. a load, will not pay rent at all. 

3210. You would make a reduction of 50 per cent. on some land ?— Yes ; 
nearly 100 per cent. on some of the very heavy clay lands of the poorest descrip- 
tion. 

3211. Those are lands that have been cultivated in all times?—Yes ; they 
were lands in very good repute 100 years ago. 

3212. They were not taken into cultivation in consequence of high prices ?— 
No. I recollect a great many of them growing an immensity of corn in former 
years, after their inclosure, until they were over-cropped. 

3213. With all the improvements incultivation they cannot cultivate them now ? 
—No ; there has been little or no improvement made in the cultivation of them. 

3214. Do you state that that applies to half the lands in the kingdom ?—To 
a great portion of what is considered heavy land. 

3215. Till the turnip system was introduced, were nut those the only lands that 
grew corn!—They were the only lands that produced wheat in any quantities, 
except the loams and intermediate soils. 

3216. What would bring rents to the prices they were at before the year 1793 ; 
how much per cent. ?—A great many of them, that 1s, the heavy lands, were letting 
for more money in 1793 than they are now. ; 
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3217. Taking into consideration what the landlord has expended in improve- 
ments, are there not a quantity of lands in this country now which do not produce 
more than they did in 1793 r—There are some that will not produce so much. 

3218. You say, in some parts of Essex labour is low; in what part of Essex is 
that >—The Hertfordshire side of Kssex ; towards Hertfordshire the wages are 
about 8 s. 

3219. You were understood to say, that on lands where the rent was already 
reduced, you thought a still further reduction of 15 per cent. was necessary to 
pay, at the present prices; did you mean that observation to apply to the bad 
lands merely, or to the land of intermediate quality ?’—To lands of intermediate 
quality, where I have fixed the rents some time ago, not recently. 

3220. You fixed those rents on the prices you gave at the beginning of your 
examination ;—Yes. 

3221. Has not the want or supply of fuel had some influence on the wages ?— 
Certainly ; if a man gets his fuel readily and cheap, that must have an effect. 

3222. You are aware that where the price does not exceed 75., 8s. or 9s. a 
week, where those labourers are well supplied with fuel you can get them cheaper? 
—There are many parts where they cannot get it, and many parts where they can, 
A man living near New Forest gets his firing very cheap. 

3223. He does not purchase it?—No, he does not; he gets it for his labour 
bestowed in collecting it. 

3224. Are you aware that any quantity of wheat has been consumed in feeding 
cattle >—Immense quantities of all descriptions of corn. 

3225. Do you think that the repeal of the malt-tax would be very beneficial to 
the agriculturist ?—There is no doubt of that. 

3226. Do you think that the use of malt would supersede oil-cake —There 
would be more of it used in that way as wetted barley, and more go to the labouring 
man. I doubt whether taking off the malt-tax would benefit the farmers to the 
full extent some persons expect. 

3227. Would it be a benefit to the agricultural labourers ?—Yes, no doubt it 
would, and to the agriculturist himself. 

3228. Is there any article in this country taxed so high as that article, the pro- 
duce of the farmer ’—No. 

3229. Or half so high?—No. The maltster will not now look at a sample of 
inferior barley, because he has to pay a duty of 20s. per quarter ; therefore he buys 
only the finest samples for malting. 

3230. Have you practised in any counties where hemp and flax are grown ?— 
I have seen a little flax. 

3231. Can you state whether it would be for the benefit of the country to 
encourage the growth of flax ?—I cannot say; it would impoverish the land. 

3232. Would it be of any benefit to this country to increase the price of 
tallow ?—No doubt of it. & 

3233. By putting a higher duty on the importation of foreign tallow ?—It would 
occasion a better price to be given for our own produce. 

3234. Would it diminish the price of meat at all?—I do not think it would. 

3235. That would encourage the grazing part of the farming interest >—Yes. 

236. Do you know how that is affected —The grazing interest varies so much, 
there is always something to be done by the grazier. 

3237. He buys his fatting cattle cheap if he sells cheap ?— Sometimes better, 
sometimes worse ; they are not like the farmer, who is looking seven years forward 
in the proper management of his land. 

3238. What is the highest price you recollect tallow bearing ?—I think 6s. a 
stone; 9d. a pound; but I cannot speak positively to that. 

3239. How long is it since it bore so high a price as 9d. a pound ?— 1 think 
about 1812. 

3240. Do you recollect hides bearing a much higher price?—Yes; and calf- 
skins 18 s. and 19s, a piece; they are now worth about 7 s., and cow-skins in the 
same proportion. 

3241. How much a pound ?—I have not studied that much, but I think they 
have been as high as 6d. per pound, or more. 

3242. What is the present price of tallow?—I do not know; but the price of 
fat is low; 2s. 4d. astone; about the price of butchers’ fat, I believe. 

3243. That is not3d. a pound ?—Threepence-halfpenny per pound, calculating 
eight pounds to the stone. 


3244. You 
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3244. You speak of the state of the farmers as much below that which the state 
of the English farmer ought to be, but that the condition of the labourer has 
improved ; do you think that can continue?—No, I think not; it is not a proper 
state of things. 

3245. The farmers cannot afford to pay those wages under these circum- 
stances ?— No. 

3240. Whatever the danger of doing it, at no distant period the wages of the 
labourers must fall :—They must fall according to the means of employment; the 
wages of the labourers must fall if there are not better prices, certainly. 

3247. Do you suppose there is a good deal of wheat in the farmers’ hands at 
present ?—I think there is in some places. 

3248. More than usual at this season of the year ?—No, I do not think there is. 

3249. Do you think there is more than there was this time last year:—No, I 
think not; the inferior wheat has been bought up at a low price to feed stock, and 
other purposes than that of making flour. 

3250. Has the produce of wheat in 1835 been equal to the produce of wheat in 
1834:—I think not quite; generally speaking, the produce of 1834 was very 
great ; so was that of 1832. 

3251. How was 18337—Not so great, but altogether, I believe, good ; since 
1832 we have had good years of wheat; the last year and the year before were 
too dry for the barley on the thin lands. 

3252. One thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, 1833, 1834 and 1835 have 
all been good years for wheat /—Yes, they have. 


[ The I¥itness is directed to withdraw. 


Mr. James Taylor is called in; and Examined, as follows: 


3253. YOU reside in Dorsetshire ?— Yes. , 

3254. In what part of Dorsetshire ?—About seven miles below Dorchester, at 
Littlebury. 

3255. Are you a large farmer ?—Yes. 

3250. To what exteat:—Upwards of 1,500 acres; not more than 300 of arable 
land. 

3257. What is the rest ?—Down and meadow pasture. 

3258. Is part of the pasture water-meadow :—Very little; there is some of it. 

3259. What is the state of farming in Dorsetshire ?—-In the agricultural dis- 
tricts | think it is very bad; it isbad every where. In Dorsetshire there has been 
less distress than in almost any county in England, from our poor-rates not being 
so heavy ; and | think the system of Dorsetshire, allowing the men their cottages, 
and giving them their potato ground in a field, where we plough and manure it, 
according to the size of their families, and they get their fuel from the down, the 
furze (they have an allowance of wheat as well), though we pay them but 7s. a 
week, I consider these make it equal to 11s. to them. 

3260. You include in that a cottage with a piece of garden’—Yes. 

3261. Do you mean to say they pay nothing for their cottages ?—No. 

3262. They have wood from the copses 7—No, we have no copse in some of the 
parishes ; furze is the principal with us. 

3263. You think that keeps your poor in a better state than in the neighbouring 
counties >—Yes. 

ag Is there any thing got by the cultivation of land for corn ?—No, but 
a loss. 

3205. You cultivate according to the four-course husbandry ?—Yes. 

3266. What is the course?—Turnips, barley, or oats; then clover and wheat. 

3267. Upon that four-course husbandry is the loss upon the whole, or only on 
the wheat ?—I think principally upon the wheat. 

3268. During the other years do the profits on the other produce bring up the 
loss on wheat >—No. 

3269. With respect to sheep ?—I do not think there has been much the matter 
about the price of stock till the last season, and that was only a casual thing, from 
the failure of turnips. 

3270. Does the advantage derived from the good price of stock bring up the 
farmer ?—No. 

3271. It does not compensate him for the loss on the wheat ?—No, our dairies 
have sunk about 1 /. a cow within the last two years, 
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3272. Have rents been reduced in that part of the country :—I have not heard 
much of rents being reduced in that part; I do know some instances, but not to 
any amount. 

3273. Since what period ?—I have been in Dorsetshire only about six years. 

3274. Where were you before ?—I lived at Moor Farm, by Rickmansworth. 

3275. Yourent under Mr. Williams ’—Yes. 

3276. You came from Moor Farm to Mr. Williams’s farm in Littlebury ?—Yes, 
about two or three years after Mr. Williams left I took this farm. 

3277. The poor, you say, are well off; can you pay them their present wages 
and give them their present advantages, unless there is an increase in the price of 
corn ¢—No. 

3278. What will be the effect of any reduction of wages ?—I hardly know what 
to say to that. 

3279. In what state are the poor now ?—In a tolerably good state. 

3280. You do not see any disposition to riot or disorder ‘— No. ‘ 

3281. Had you riots two or three years ago ?—Yes, but they did not reach us 
within about 14 miles, I think. 

3282. Would there be any danger of riots if their wages were much reduced 
now ?—I should doubt it; I do not think they could live with less wages. 

3283. Can the farmers, unless the prices of produce are raised, afford to pay 
them their present wages ?>—No. 

3284. The allotment system does not prevail much with you ?—No, not in the 
parishes I have referred to, except a garden and land for potatoes, and that we 
givethem. I think that preferable to the allotment system, for we manure their 
land ; and if they got any quantity in the allotment, they have a difficulty in pro- 
curing manure, and it takes them away too much from their masters’ work. 

3285. Do you give thema bit of fresh land every year ?—Yes, wherever we 
make our fallow for turnips. 

3286. They have gardens generally annexed to their cottages ?—Yes. 

3287. Are not the gardens in Dorsetshire very productive; do not they grow 
many apples?—'They have tolerably good-sized gardens, with perhaps a tree or 
two, but not more. 

3288. Have you made a calculation as to the expense of cultivation, and the 
amount of produce r—I have. 

3289., Are you prepared to say from that, whether the expenses exceed or fall 
below the value of the produce of the land ?—This is a calculation for several 
different parishes just around us; Winterbourn Stapleton, Winterbourn Abbas, 
Portisham, Abbotsbury, Swyre, Puncknowle, Litton Cheney, Longbredy, Kingston 
Russell, and Littlebredy. I have a calculation for those parishes as far as the 
arable land goes. 


[The same is delivered in, and read, and is as follows :| 


The Average Rent, TrtuEes, WAGus, Rates and Taxes, and all other Outgomgs, for each 
Year, for Four Years, of an Acre of Land farmed. 
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3290. You do not allow any thing for the purchase of manure ?—Not in my 
statement ; most of those farms have green ground enough for the sheep, which, 
the folding and the straw together, make sufficient ; I should state that these farms 
are what we call sour farms; the barley is not very good; I take the average of 
barley that goes from the maltsters in the neighbourhood ; they have proved it to be 
rather lower than I have put it down at. 

3291. There is a loss upon the corn of 1/. 6s. 9d. ?—There is. 

3292. You derive some advantage from the keep of sheep upon this land? 
—Yes. 

3293. Have you given credit for that ?—No; there is very little feed upon this 
land; the turnips. I have charged, in fact, 6d. anacre for the stubbling for 
the sheep running, but I should think that would be quite as much as it 
would be. 

3294. What is this land; is it of any one given farm, or generally ;—No ; I have 
taken it as the average of the country ; the farms I have stated lying just round me, 
in the parishes I have just named. 

3295. You state them to be sour lands ; is that the general character of that 
land 2—Yes ; I have taken in those farms that lie round us. 

3296. What distance does that embrace ; how far round ?—Four or five miles, 
I should think. 

3297. Have you taken them indiscriminately ?—I have taken them as nearly as 
I could at the average rents ; some of the rents I know. 

3298. You have not selected the worst’—No; I have taken them within the 
circle. 

3299. You say you have done very well with your cattle ?—Yes, till the three 
last years and this year; there has been a temporary loss with turnips. 

3300. You had a temporary loss three years ago with your sheep ?—Some of 
those farmers had. 

3301. Do the advantages you derive from your wool and sheep, and other 
produce, at all counterbalance the loss upon the corn ?—No, there is a loss upon 
every thing but wool. 

3302. You state this as the result of four years average?—Yes. 

3303. To what do you attribute the depression ; is it the Irish butter brought 
in which keeps down your dairies ?—Yes, and .rom Holland. 

3304. In any quantities ?—I know that from hearsay generaily. 

3305. Has your butter fallen ?—Yes, it has. 

3306. When did the fall in butter take place ?—Butter fell about three years 
ago, and it has kept getting down; now it is going up again, from the short supply 
last year; but the dairymen have been losing a great deal. 

3307. State what it was, what it fell to, and to what it has risen?—We let our 
cows at so much a piece, and the dairymen can best state what they get. 

3308. At how much a cow did you let your cows three years ago?—At 9/. ; 
I let them last year at 8/. 10s., and I was obliged to throw back again 7s. 

3309. At what did you let them this year?—Eight pounds ten shillings, with 
a promise, if the season should not be good, I should throw that back again; but 
they are let in several places with that sum taken off at once. 

3310. Where does the butter go to?—A great deal of it to London; there are 
butter factors, and they buy it of the dairymen. 

3311. Do they make butter altogether, or some cheese?—They make some 
cheese ; the butter is very good, the cheese very bad. 

3312. It is a famous county for butter:—Yes; it is the best butter that 
can be got. 

3313. Will you explain what you mean by letting your cows ; the farmer, you 
say, lets to the dairyman?—Yes. We find the cows in February in calf, and the 
dairyman takes to them, and gives us so much for each cow; and when they 
cease to yield we take the cows back till they calve again, and if there is one that 
will not answer his purpose we give him another; we breed some every year to 
make up for the deficiencies. 

3314. Who keeps the cows?—The cows are kept on my land all the year 
through. 

3315. Do you deduct the price for the feed?—-No; he gives me so much for 
the cow, and I find him the feed. 

3316. He has a house also to live in?—Yes. 

3317. Who has the calf?—The dairyman has the calf. 
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3318. Suppose the cow does not turn out a good milch cow; what is done 
then ?>—Then we take her back, or take that cow out of the account. 

3319. How often in the course of a season has he the power to object to a 
cow ?>—Not after May-day. It is optional whether we do it; if we find it is a 
hard case, if the cow should go dry, or any thing of that kind, we take it off. 
We live in a good understanding with each other, but I do not think they can 
compel us to do it after the bargain. The time of entering on the dairies is 
generally in May; he takes them as they come in, and those that calve later will 
give longer. 

3320. Who pays for any expenses of milking those cows or making the 
butter ?—The dairyman. 

3321. You give them food ?>—Yes, their food entirely. 

3322. He takes the cow from February, and pays for it through the year, 
whether in milk or dry?—Yes, unless we choose to let him off. Whatever cows 
he dislikes at old May-day he points them out, and says, they are not good 
milkers, or something, and we take them away, and give him others from the 
heifers that come in. 

3323. At what age has he the disposal of the calf?—He has it at once. 

3324. He either raises the calf or sells it at once, as he pleases: 
generally they part with it in a few weeks. 

3325. Are there other things which come in from Ireland ?-—Yes; pigs and 
corn, and every thing comes from Ireland, to the injury of the farmers in this 
country. 

3326. Does it come to Weymouth?—I cannot say; the greatest quantity of 
wheat which has come to Weymouth has come from Lincolnshire. 

3327- Has the quantity of land used for the purpose of growing corn been 
increased lately -—I cannot say that it has; there have been some instances where 
land has been broken up; but the poor land has generally been let out, on 
account of the price of corn. 

3328. Has there been a great deal thrown out?—Not a great deal, perhaps, 
generally. 

3329. In what state are the farmers?—Mostly in a good state; I do not 
see much distress among them; they are all men of opulence to begin with, with 
large farms. 

3330. What is about the average size of the farms 7—From 500 to 1,200 acres, 
and up to 1,500 or 1,600; I think mine is about 1,550 acres. 

3331. A great deal of that is down land? —Yes. 

3332. There are not many of them all arable?—-No; there are good farms 
about Bridport and Beaminster; they have not much down. 

3333- What is the quality of the down land about you; what does it let at 
where it is alone ?—From 8s. an acre to 1 /. 

3334- Do you mean for down pasture?—Yes; it is quite different from the 
Wiltshire downs. 

3335. The generality of down in Dorsetshire is not worth that, is it?—Yes, I 
think it is. 

3336. It is very superior to the Wiltshire or the Hampshire downs ?—Yes; 
there is more staple to the land. 


3337. It will feed cows?—Yes ; on some of it we feed our cows quite on the 
top of the hills, it lies so high; it is the climate that hurts us. 

3338. What do you mean by the climate?—Its lying so high; that does so 
much mischief to our corn; if we had a wet season we should grow but little. 
I never knew so many good seasons for corn as there have been these last four 
years. I do not think I should state it on the average of eight or ten years at 
more than 20 bushels an acre as the produce. 

3339. Is the land on the farms there as well cultivated as it used to be?—Yes, 
I think it is. 

3340. There is no want of management in the cultivation of the land ?—No; 
I think it is quite different from the corn districts in England ; I think there is a 
great deal more distress there than in Dorsetshire. 

3341. You speak of the generality of the country ?—Yes. 

3342. How many sheep do you keep on your farm?—I have now something 
like 2,000. 

3343. Is that since the lambing? 


Yes ; 


No; before the lambing. 
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3344. How many breeding ewes have you ?—About 960 I had when I began 
lambing. 

3345. Do you reckon that they will produce you as many lambs?—No; I 
have never had above 700; that was last year; and I lost 100 just after the 
shearing time. If we can bring 600 to the shearing place that is as much as we 
generally do. That is from climate ; we do not lose them from their lambing, 
but the weather will sometimes break in upon them; I had 26 brought home 
one night killed. 

3346. Cannot you shelter them?—No; when we bring them down it is like a 
gateway between the hills. 

3347- Beside the 2,000 sheep, how many cows have you?—TI have had 
100 cows. 

3348. Which are let to these dairymen?—Yes; and they produced to me last 
year a little more than 800 /. 

3349. Do you consider your stock, the produce of your cows and your sheep, 


as your most important returns from your farm, or is corn a large portion of 


it ?—(ur stock is what we reckon on most in that quarter. 

3350. Your sheep stock have been selling pretty well, have they not ?—Till 
this year ; they have sold very badly this year. 

3351. The early fairs this year were good, were not theyr—No; they were 
better than they were later, but there has been a great loss upon them. 

3352. The country fairs were good till it turned out that the turnip crop had 
failed —Yes; we did not begin to sell till Wilton fair; they kept sinking every fair. 

3353- Was not Wilton a good fair?—No. 

3354. Your wool sells well ?---That is at a great price. 

3355. Have you sold your barley so low as 28s.:—Yes, and less than that; 
I have not had more than 26s. for my barley this year. 

3356. It has been a bad sample ’—No; a middling sample. I did not grow 
more than 24 bushels an acre; mine is one of the poorest farms to grow barley in 
the parish I am situated in. 

3357. Taking into consideration the price of wool and the price of stock, has it 
been altogether a worse year for you than the last year?—Yes, a very bad year. 

3358. How was the year before this7—A loss; I should say a loss every year. 
I beg I may not be understood, when I say the distress is not so great in Dorset- 
shire as in other counties, to say that there is no distress here; but it is getting 
serious now with every corn farmer. 

3359. Is not that serious state of things with every corn farmer mainly from 
the low price of wheat?—Yes; I think the price is not enough according to the 
crop, because in the dry lands the lent corn has not been quite an average crop, 
and the other has been more. 


3360. Supposing the present price is held, even with the price of 40s. for ' 


wheat ; that the prices of sheep, barley and wool held where they are at present ; 
taking the chance of average crops, would not you feel satisfied that you could pay 
the rent of your farm ?—No. 

3361. What prices are there at present existing in the market, whether of sheep 
or of stock generally, or of barley, or of wool, which you would say was so low as 
to injure you?—The price of the sheep and the wheat; sheep are selling very 
fair at Smithfield as fat sheep, but that is on account of our loss from our not 
having turnips; we lose from not having turnips, and being obliged to use arti- 
ficial food. 

3362. Taking your ordinary chance of turnips or no turnips, and looking at the 
price of sheep, you have nothing to complain of in the price of sheep, have you ? 
—Yes; we have a great many ewes which did not fetch so much by 14. a piece 
as they did the year before. 

33603. What did they fetch ?—They fetched 26s., and last year they fetched 
46s. 6d. with us. 

3364. What is the highest price at which you recollect cows to have been let by 
the year ?-—I have heard my neighbours speak of 14/. and 15/., but I cannot go 
back so far myself. 

3365. What does butter sell for ?—I forget whether it is 9d. or 10d. the dairy- 
men are making now. 

3366. In what way do you think relief could be best afforded to the agricul- 
turists ’— If the duty should be taken off malt, that would give us as great relief as 
any thing ; the beer-houses, I think, have been a very great evil in the country. 
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3367. In what way would that be a benefit?—I think it would benefit land- 
lord and tenant and the public too ; I think the poor would get a little wholesome 
beverage at home. 

3368. Would the farmer be able to give lower wages to his labourers, in conse- 
quence of being able to give them beer in their farm-houses ?-—I think the poor 
labourers would get it in their own cottages. The generality of people round us 
speak of lowering rents; there is no doubt, if something is not done, rents must 
be lowered ; but I am doubtful whether that would have a good effect in the 
country ; from what I know of other counties, I believe that the rent has been 
taken down within these few years one-third, which must take away from the 
expenditure of noblemen and gentlemen who are the landed interest ; there will 
be only more poor and less means of assisting them. 

3369. If the rent was lower it would deprive the landlord of the means of 
assisting in the improvement of the land ?—Yes. 

3370. Have you many freeholders about you occupying their own land 2—No; 
Mr. Farquharson farms some of his own land; I think several thousand acres. 

3371. Do you think he gains a profit by his farm?—I should doubt that very 
much. 

[The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Mr. James Hudson is called in; and Examined, as follows : 


3372. WHERE do you reside ?—In Sussex. 

3373- How long have you been a farmer ?—About 35 years. 

3374. What is the present state of farming in that part of the country ?—It is in 
a very bad state. 

3375. Are the farmers in a bad state ?—I think they are. 

3376. Is that the case in any considerable district of country there ?—I think it 
is in the Weald of Sussex. 

3377. To what is that attributable ; to their misconduct or the times ?—To the 
times, I think. 

3378. Are the prices sufficient to afford them a remuneration ?—Decidedly 
not. 

3379. Do you think they must pay rent out of their capital? —They must, at 
the present prices. 

3380. The opinion you have given has been given confined to the growing of 
corn ?—Yes. 

3381. What is the state of stock?-—They are in a very peculiar state with 
respect to stock ; on account of the great drought we had last summer, the pro- 
vision for stock is very short; it has not been a profitable concern at all, so far as 
grazing has gone. 

3382. Was it profitable before that ?—I think it paid its way as well as any 
thing. 

ane Within the last four or five years, has the profit on the stock made up for 
the loss on corn?—Decidedly not. 

3384. What is the state of the poor in your county >—In some situations they 
are very well off; in some others they have been very badly off. 

3385. Has there been disturbance in your county r—Not any in my neigh- 
bourhood. 

3386. Are there many persons out of employ ?—-Not in my neighbourhood 
exactly. 

3387. Are they employed on the farms !—Generally. 

3388. If the farmers are so distressed as you represent, how do they afford to 
employ the labourers?—They give them employment because they have no other 
means of subsistence. ; } 

3389. Do they employ them profitably to themselves -—Certainly not, at the 
present price of corn. 

3390. Is it impossible the farmers can, at the present price of corn, pay the 
expenses of agriculture ?—It is impossible. ' 

3391. What do you consider as the cause of the present depression ?—I think 
that the cause of the present depression of wheat is the great crops we have had 
the last three years. 

3392. If you grow two ears of corn where you formerly grew one, that would 
increase the quantity of corn, but would not distress you:—lIt lowered the en 

3393: 
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3393- If you had double the quantity to sell ?—The expense of cultivation is 
not paid by the produce; the present crop will not pay it. Taking the present 
crops all together, the crop of barley and oats is very deficient, and the crop of 
hay is very deficient. 

3394. Are you speaking of your own neighbourhood, or the country generally 
of which you have experience as a valuer?—I think that is the case generally. 

3395. The account you have been giving is applicable to that whole district of 
country ?—I think it is. 

3396. Can the farmers go on at the present rate ?—No, not at the present 
prices. 

3397. Has any cheaper corn than that grown in England been introduced 
among you?—We always have the Irish corn in the market against us; the 
importation of Irish oats is very great to Brighton. 

3398. Has not Ireland sent a great many oats to Brighton?—Yes; they have 
met our own produce to a great extent. 

3399. Are you shut out of your market by the Irish importations ?—We are not 
shut out, but our prices are very much lowered by them. 

3400. Is there any other cause to which you attribute your difficulties >—Our 
local taxation. 

3401. How is your poor-rate ?—It is very heavy in some places. 

3402. Has it been mended by the Poor Law ?—Very much. 

3403. Notwithstanding that amendment, is your condition much better than it 
was ?—Our prospect is much better in this respect, for we expect we shall not 
have so much to pay to maintain the poor. 

3404. Will any benefit you have from the Poor Law relieve you from your 
present distress ?—I think not. 

3405. What are the wages of your labourers?—From 10s. to 13s., and a 
shepherd at 16 s., where they have 600 or 800 in a flock together. 


3406. Do you mean generally throughout the district?—No; from 10s. 


to 12s. 

3407. In the Weald district what do you reckon the produce per acre ?—From 
20 bushels to 28 bushels of wheat. 

3408. Of barley?—They grow very little in the Weaid. 

3409. Oats ?—From 28 bushels to 40 bushels. 

3410. Beans ?—From 20 bushels to 28 bushels. 

3411. What may be the produce in the Down country ?—Wheat about 7 sacks, 
or 28 bushels; barley about 36 bushels; oats about 44 bushels, upon the best 
lands. 

3412. In the Weald, what prices for corn, according to the produce you have 
reckoned, would be remunerating for the farmer ?—I think, unless he gets 565. a 
quarter for wheat, and 1/. for oats, and about 30s. or 32s. for barley, he cannot 
pay his way. 

3413. Would those be the prices required for the Down district as well as for 
the Weald ?—Yes, I think they would. 

3414. What has been the extent of the crops of barley and oats during the last 
two or three years?—They have been very deficient; where I have been in the 
habit of growing ten sacks of barley I have not grown above seven, and in some 
instances not more than six, and that of very inferior quality. 

3415. Does the present price of barley at all compensate for the deficiency of 
crop :—Certainly not. : 

3416. What do you call the present price of barley ?—-From 29s, to 33s.; 
there is inferior barley sold as low as 27s. 

3417. Oats ?—Seed oats are selling at 23s.; from 18s. to 23s. 

3418. The prices of oats and barley are, as near as possible, what you consider 
fair prices ?>—Yes ; but then there is a deficiency in the crop. 

3419. Supposing you had an average crop, those are about the prices you would 
consider fair prices ?—Yes. 

3420. What do you call the present price of wheat >—From 11/. a load to 
12/. 5s.; that is about 445s. to 49s. a quarter. 

3421. The price you consider a fair price would be 56s., therefore you are 
about 12s. under the fair price.—Yes. 

3422. Do not you conceive there have been very large crops of wheat the last 
two or three years ?—Yes. : 

3423. To what extent does the largeness of the harvest compensate for the 
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lowness of price ?—We have been selling wheat from 8/. 10s. to 9/. a long time ; 
that is 5/. off from 14/.; the price is reduced more than one-third ; I think we 
have about one-fourth more than the average produce. 

3424. Supposing the prices to be at present, as you state, 44s., add one-fourth 
to the 44s., which would be 11s., that would bring you up to 55s.—Yes. 


3425. So that the present price, supposing you had kept all your wheat, and 
had not sold it at the low prices, taking into consideration the largeness of the 
harvest, is not very much under the fair price ?—Then we have been selling at 
this price only last month ; we have disposed of a great deal of our produce at an 
inferior price. 

3426. Is it not generaily the case that the farmers dispose of their produce of 
corn at a low price ; that it is bought by the corn-factors, and then prices rise ?— 
Yes ; but we are compelled to sell, having our payments to make. . 


3427. The small farmers are more distressed than the large ones, are they not? 
—No; I think they are more benefited by the greater produce of wheat, because, 
with a short crop, their seed and their own families consume the greater part 
of their growth; with a good crop, if they sell at a low price, they make more 
money. 

aia8. That is because the low farmers cultivate a different description of land ? 
—Yes. 

3429. What description of land is that 7—The heavy clay. 

3430. You have stated that the increased growth of corn was, in your opinion, 
one of the causes of the distress of the farmer ?—The cause of low price. 

3431. You have stated that you consider that as the main cause of the distress 
of the farmer ?—Y es. P 

3432. Since when has this increased growth of corn taken place -—The last 
three years; we have had three following years of good crops of wheat. 


3433. Do you recollect the years 1828, 1829, 1830 and 1831?—I do not 
recollect particularly the growth of those years, but about that time I know there 
were some very deficient years as to the produce of wheat. 

3434. Were the farmers in a flourishing condition in those years?—No, f 
think not. j 

3435. In those years the small quantity of produce was against the farmers ?— 
Their produce was of a very inferior quality at that time. 

3436. Neither abundance appears to agree with you nor scarcity ; how is that? 
—On account of the heavy expense there is in cultivation. 


3437. What occasions that heavy expense >—The labour and the rates and the 
tithes we have to pay. 

3438. Is it not generally the case that the farmer is better off with moderate 
crops and good prices than with great crops and low prices ?—With average crops 
and good prices. 

3439. The price generaliy bears a proportion to the benefit he derives from the 
increased quantity ?—Yes. 

3440. Is your own farm in the Weald ?—No; itis on the Hill. 

3441. Are you agent or steward for properties in both:—No ; I am employed 
in valuing farms and farming stock and implements. 

3442. The Hills are chalk Hills ?—Yes. . 

3443. Is it in the Weald or onthe Hills the farmer is most distressed now >— 
Occupations in the Weald are very different from the Hill; their capitals are not in 
proportion to those on the Downs; I think that the Weald farmers are more dis- 
tressed than those on the Hills. . 

3444. The Down farmers have had some compensation in the price of their 
sheep and their wool, have they not?—The price of sheep last year was very 
inferior; the expense we are put to in maintaining our flocks will take off a great 
deal of our return; I am keeping part of my flock on oats, and my working oxen 
on oil-cake. 

3445. Has not the straw been remarkably abundant the last year?—No; I 
never knew it worse with us. 

3440. The price of your sheep stock is good, is it not>—No; it was very bad 
last year. 

3447 How is your wool ‘—The wool has improved since the fair last year ; it 
is now worth 53s. a tod. 

3448. Is that a considerable item in the produce of a Down farmer ?—Yees, it is. 

ata 3449. Have 
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3449. Have the rents in your part of the country, taking first of all the Weald, 
been reduced considerably of late years ?— Yes, they have. 

3450. To what extent ?—In many instances to half. 

3451. Since what time ?>—Since the year 1814. 

3452. From the highest time ?—Yes; I know in some instances they have been 
reduced more than half. 

3453. Are you of opinion you still cannot farm at the present prices ?—Cer- 
tainly we cannot. 

3454. Are there considerable portions of the stiffer land that will hardly pay 
any rent at those prices ?—Yes. 

3455. Have the rents upon the Down farms fallen in the same proportion >—I 
think that the falling off has been one-third instead of one-half. 

3456. Would the stock farmers fare better, at present prices, taking wool and 
sheep and every thing into consideration, than the Weald farmers?—If they get an 
average crop ; but the crops of barley and oats were so deficient last year. 


3457. Taking your chance of crops, suppose you had to give an opinion 
according to the present prices as to what the rent of a farm should be to the 
farmer, taking his chance of seasons, would the Down farms be able to hold their 
present rents ?—They would, better than the Weald, certainly ; but I do not think 
they would be able to go on for any great time. 

3458. You do not think, at the present rents, the farmers are making a profit even 
on the Downs ?—No, I think not. 

3459. Has there been much reduction in the expense of farming utensils or the 
expense of artisan’s labour?—No; the charge is nearly as high as ever for the 
carpenters’, wheelers’ and the smith’s work. . 


3460. Have not wages been reduced !—The day-men we employ by day-work 
we have got down to i0s. a week; but I am paying the same for task-work ; Iam 
paying 22d. for threshing barley. 

3461. You value farmers in and out?—Yes. 

3462. Are you much employed in that —Yes. 

3463. Have a great many farms been given up lately p—Yes, there have been 
some, but not a great number; when they do give up, the dividend is generally 
very small. 

3464. There is not a good dividend ?—No; a very bad one; there is a man on 
the Downs, within the last two months, compounded with his creditors at 7s. in the 

ound. 
. 3465. In instances in which that has occurred, has it been from the imprudence 
of the farmer or the state of the times ?—The state of the times, undoubtedly. 


3466. Have they been skilful, prudent, industrious farmers ?— Generally they 
have; not perhaps the most skilful, but they have been industrious persons. 

3467. Generally speaking, the farmer is not living very extravagantly ?—No; 
that is altered very much for the better within the last ten years. 

3468. There is no cause of reproving him upon that ground ?—No. 

3469. Are the wages you mention given on fair competition, or is it found 
prudent to give that rate of wages to satisfy the people ?—I think the probability 
is, we might get it done ata less price if we were to select our people in the 
market ; but the persons we employ are those who have lived in the parish, and 
worked on the farm, and we think they cannot live for less. 


3470. Does it arise from any fear on the part of the farmers of any acts of out- 
rage '—Decidedly not. 

3471. You would have no fear of refusing those wages; you do not give them 
merely because you thought it prudent to do so?—Decidedly not. 

3472. There isnone of that apprehension in your part of the country ?—No. 

3473. Have you had any fires of late ?—No. 

3474. What do they pay for their cottages ?—About 3/. a year. 

3475- Do you think cottage rents in the east of Sussex are generally as low as 
that ?—That is what I pay at East Dean. 

3476. Have most of them gardens?—Yes, small gardens ; we hire them of one 
pérson at 3/; but 1s. 6d. a week is a very common rent, with a garden. 

3477- Do-you think the labourers live as well as they used to do?—They never 
lived so well. 

3478. Do they eat as fine bread as they used to do ?—They eat as fine bread as 
Ido; finer than they used to do. 
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3479. Do the farmers live as well as they used to do ?—They live very well, but 
not so extravagantly as they used to do. 

3480. You do not know any instances of farmers who live very closely ?—I think 
they live closely ; they raise their subsistence principally within themselves ; they 
kill the sheep, pigs and poultry they feed; I do not think their butchers’ bills 
are great. 

3481. Do they live as well, in proportion to their condition, as the labourers >— 
I think so. 

3482. It is your opinion that the farmers in the district with which you are 
acquainted have reduced their expenses very much ;— Decidedly. 

3483. What do you reckon the average value of the shearing of your own 
sheep :—About 4, a fleece, if the wool is 1s. 6d. a pound. 

3484. To what age do you keep your sheep?—We generally turn them off at 
four years old. 

3485. What do your sheep generally sell for ?— Upon the average of years, our 
best sheep will fetch about 24s. each. 

3486. How many sheep do you keep on an acre of ground -—I cannot state that, 
because we stock in large flocks, 600 or 700, and they go over certain quantities of 
ground, and we feed them also on artificial food. 

3487. Supposing a person had 100 acres of inclosed land, and a suitable 
portion of down, how many sheep would he keep ?—I have 450 acres of arable 
land, and about the same quantity of down, and I keep 700 breeding ewes ; 
900 sheep altogether. 

3488. Should you say that there was, during the last three years, more or less 
wheat grown in the country than latterly :—I think there has been more grown 
till last year; this last autumn, I think, not so much; because the summers have 
been so favourable for the preparation of it, people are anxious to sow that which 
they calculate they shall make most of. 

3489. It is your opinion that, with the exception of the last wheat season, there 
has been a greater breadth of wheat sown, and a greater crop produced, than 
before that period >—Yes. 

3490. Taking those two circumstances together, do not you think that in a 
great degree accounts for the low price of wheat !—I think it does. 

3491. Do not you think that the farms are as well cultivated now as they used 
to be >—I think, on the Downs, they are, generally. 

3492. The men on the Downs are generally well off for capital 2—I think that 
they cultivate their farms well, where they have sufficient capital to carry it on. 
~ 3493. Are your poor-rates very much reduced ?—I think they will be this year, 
when the new Poor Law is brought into operation. 

3494. To what extent ?—We think it will be in some instances one-third, and 
in some instances one-half reduced. 

3495. And that without any severity on the poor man:—I think so; without 
any severity. 

3496. Do you ascribe that effect to the alteration of the law, or that the parishes 
have looked after their rates more carefully ?—I think that they have looked after 
their rates more carefully, and that the Jaw has assisted them. 

3497. You think the new system has worked well, both to the labourers and 
the rate-payers ?—Yes. 

3498. The labourers are contented with it?—Yes; I think the best men are 
contented with it, but not the worthless. 

3499. What are the cases in which the poor men with large families have 
assistance from the poor-rates Where a man has more than three children, they 
give them the option of taking them into the house. 

3500. Supposing he is not willing to part with them ?—In many instances, 
formerly, their children have been kept at home in idleness, and not put to any 
employment whatever; now they are willing to let them get parish work on all 
occasions. 

3501. Would they not be willing, if they got something for their children’s 
work ?—They are now willing their children should be employed. 

3502. Do you mean to say that assistance was used to be given to labourers if 
they would not employ their children ?—Yes ; they used to have a certain stipend 
allowed them weekly; if we wanted one of their children they would not let 
them come. 

3503. What were your poor-rates?—1 think 4s. 6d. in the pound, and 5s. 

3504. You 
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3504. You think they will come down to 2s.?—Not this year, perhaps. 

3505. How are the children removed from their parents taken care of in the 
poorhouse >—Very well indeed ; there is a governor and a matron in each house. 

3506. Are they taught ?—We have not had a schovlmaster in the Newhaven 
Union until last week ; he commenced his business, and they will be taught to 
read and write. 

3507. In general, in the unions you are acquainted with, where the children 
are placed separately in the poorhouse, you understand that provision is made for 
their education?—Yes ; we appointed a schoolmaster and a schoolmistress last 
week for one. ” 

3508. Do you find that those who are in work and have so many children that 
they cannot provide for them with the earnings of their work are contented to part 
with some of their children?—In most instances they are not. 

3509. In point of fact, you are not acquainted with a great many instances 
where that has taken place ?—No; I do not know of many. 

3510. In those instances where it has not taken place has it been found that 
the parents have chosen rather to go without the relicf than part with their 
children ?—Yes; but in some instances where the parents have sent their children 
to us at Newhaven they have been to see them, and they say they are much better 
off than they were at home. 

3511. Are not the greater number of the children in the workhouse orphans or 
illegitimate children ?—Yes, 

3512. At what age do you keep the children?—To any age at which they can 
be provided for. 

3513. Supposing there were orphans or illegitimate children, at how early an 
age do you take them in:—I take it the earliest we have are two and three years 
of age. 

3514. Do they give them any employ in the house ?—We have not established 
any employment yet. 

3515. Up to what age do they keep them in the house?—If they can be pro- 
vided for in no other way, till they can get into a service. 

3516. At what age do you suppose that will be ?—Twelve or thirteen or four- 
teen years of age. 

3517. Are there many in your workhouse at that age ?—There is only one boy 
of 14, and others 10 or JI. 

[ The IVitness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Thursday next, One o’clock. 


Die Jovis, 10° Martii, 1836. 


The Lord WYNFORD in the Chair. 


Edward Stilling fleet Cayley, Esq., 2 Member of the House of Commons, 
attending; is Examined, as follows : 


3518. YOU sit for the North Riding of Yorkshire ?—I do. 

3519. Have you made agriculture, and that which is connected with it, the 
subject of your study?—For some years I have, before I had a seat in 
Parliament, since that I have thought it my duty, not only to make especial 
inquiries as to the state of the farming interests in my own county, but also as 
extensively as I have been able, in every part of the United Kingdom. 

3520. Have you considered every species of soil’—I cannot say that I am 
practically acquainted with the chemical analysis of soils, but 1 have made 
inquiries of farmers occupying every species of soil. 

3521. You were a Member of the Committee of the House of Commons on 
Agriculture, in 1833 ?—I was. 

3522. Of course you know pretty well what was the state of agriculture and 
the condition of the farmers at that time ?—I do. 

3523- Do you think the farmers were in a prosperous condition in 1833, or the 
reverse ?—I think very much the reverse. 

3524. You think they were distressed at that time ?—Yes, deeply so. 
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525. Were they then suffering from their losses?-—They were. 

3526. The question is hardly necessary,—are they better off now?—I would 
state, that in 1833, although the low-land farmers were suffering very much from 
low prices, they were suffering almost as much for two or three years con- 
secutively from a series of wet harvests, that so far diminished their crops that 
they had scarcely any produce to bring to market. At the same time, however, 
that the wet harvests were so destructive to the crops on the low lands, the 
high-land or upland farmer, who did not suffer from the wet harvests, reaped 
the advantage of an abundant crop, whilst he received what may be termed the 
scarcity price resulting from the injury done by those seasons to the clay lands. 
Since 1833 the harvests have been entirely of a contrary description; the 
seasons have been dry, the low-land farmers have had better crops than have 
existed on such soils, I believe, within the memory of man, and thus, by the 
bounty of Providence, they have been rescued from the full effects of the great 
depression of price. 

3527. What has been the state of the upland farmer since that time ?—For the 
first year subsequent to 1833 his condition was improved, in consequence of the 
high price of wool, a high price caused by the great pestilence called the rot, 
which began four or five years ago. There has been rather a decline in the 
price of wool and of meat down to the last autumn; therefore, the last two 
years the upland farmer has been rather worse off, compared with the period 
about 1833; and the low-land farmer is in some degree better off; but that in 
fairness is to be attributed, not to any increased expense which he has been able 
to afford in cultivation, or to any increase of his own exertion, but rather, and in 
my opinion solely, to the bounty of Providence. 

3528. Taking all these circumstances into consideration, advantage and dis- 
advantage, considering the state of the farmer now, do you think he can go on 
at present prices ?—I should say that it is impossible that he can go on at present 
prices on half the arable soils in the kingdom. : 

3529. Can he pay any rent at all on half the arable soils :—In my opinion, 
he cannot, excluding their connexion with grass land. My opinion is, that an 
acre of arable, from time immemorial, has paid, and that it ought now to pay, its 
expenses from its own produce. The advantage which the upland farmer has 
had has been chiefly derived from his flocks; those have been connected with 
the grass part of his farm; the profits on the grass have gone in some degree to 
meet the losses on his arable; and it is only in consequence of his sheep flock 
that there has not been an entire loss even upon upland farms. 

3530. He could not have got on so long but for the advantage of his grass 
land ?—Yes, that is my opinion; in conjunction with his turnips. 

3531. Do you think the profit he has derived from his grass has gone to 
counterbalance the loss upon his corn?—I think on the upland farms they have 
gone in some degree to counteract the losses, in consequence of the adventitious 
circumstance of the scarcity of sheep from the rot, which did not occur on the 
upland farms; and that having had the advantage both of crop and of flock 
upon those farms, together with the circumstance of a scarcity price, | think the 
upland farmers have been preserved up to a late period, to a considerable extent, 
from.the ill effects of really low price; a state of things which will only continue 
for them until the deficiency in the sheep flocks is supplied. 

3532. What has been the effect on low-land farms with respect to setting off 
the profits on stock against the loss in corn?—Nothing but the good seasons,— 
extraordinary good seasons for him. 

3533- Has that enabled him to meet the loss on his corn, being assisted by 
the good seasons, and the profits on his cattle?—In my opinion they have made 
his condition rather better than it was about 1833; but I think his prospects now 
are worse than they were in 1833, because he cannot expect the continuance 
of extraordinarily favourable harvests, and the price of wheat has lately been 
nearly 20s. lower than in 1833. 

3534. Have you any account of the cost of growing wheat in different sorts 
of soils?—Since your Lordships have done me the honour to invite me to appear 
before this Committee, I have written for the account of my own farm; I have 
written also to three or four persons in the North Riding, with whom I 
am well acquainted, and in whose honour and respectability I have the fullest 
confidence. 

3535- Are you disposed to deliver in those accounts?—I am. 
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3530. What is the state of the farm in your own occupation ?—It is on a small 
farm of my father’s, which | pay rent for; the size is about 260 or 270 acres; 
two-thirds of it is grass land; it is entirely a sheep farm, a farm of that 
description which ought to have derived benefit from the seasons that have 
taken place within the last six or seven years, taking into consideration the rot, 
from which my flock did not suffer; therefore I have had the advantage of 
good prices for my wool and good prices for my sheep flock, which is the main 
flock I keep. 

3537. Is that light land 2—It is what we call in Yorkshire a limestone height, 
not a very productive soil, but one which will bear, under good cultivation, 
about four quarters of barley and three quarters of wheat per acre, but peculiarly 
sensitive to every change of weather; it can scarcely have too wet a season. 

3538. Will you have the goodness to produce the account of that farm; is it 
taken under your direction ?—It is taken from the books kept by my bailiff. I do 
not mean to give this as a specimen ; for it is often said, on the one hand, that a 
gentleman farmer has advantages which a greater capital will give him; and, on 
the other, if he loses, that he is not so careful as a common farmer ; therefore [ do 
not think a gentleman’s farm is any criterion of the state of the farming interest, 
and I do not give it as such: at the same time, I may state that I have never 
indulged in fancy farming, and that I do not believe the expenses on my farm to 
be greater than usual. ‘The account gives me the amount of 17 /. 2s. 2d. to meet 
my rent in 1833. 

3539- What is the rent >—One hundred and fifty pounds a year ; in 1834 there 
was a loss of 397. 11s. 55d. besides the rent ; in 1835 a loss of 497. 11s. with- 
out reckoning rent. 

3540. It has been getting gradually worse ;—So it appears. 


'The Account is delivered in, and read, and is as follows : | 
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1833. 1834. 1835. 
Expenses. Produce. Expenses. Produce. Expenses. Produce. 
£8. sh da’ £085 OP | Eas? Va pee Slde Wee os a..|, £58 sae de 
Labourers’ wages - tor gto) Wheate =| 77et7 (os is 7am 75) = kOR tants) 22 69 15 4% 
Ploughboy’s wages -| 810 =| Barley -| 72 7 3 8 10 —| 19 13 S-io .= | SEG 
Bajlif’s and boy's board | 35 - +| Oats -| 38-7 4 135 - -| 1711 = [95 - -| a2 — = 
ve -" = -| 8 2 g,| Potatoes | soao-0 | 7 2 4) ag.16 — 1 6 1 8| 9 & = 
Highways - - -{ 317 -—| Wool -| 35 8 9g STATO eA Grell 3) 17 10) 4 Oe eg 
Church - - -| -17 9] Sheep -| 98 7 0 —-17 6] 10618 6 - 17 63, 109 13 10 
Carpenter - - -| 5 2 1 | Pigs =| 4810 7 5 316 3045 = 510 2! 4010 32 
Blacksmith - - =i) On £ugeen| Beasts = || 249) 6 to of 2 2- = Oel5) 45 cae 
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Assessed taxes - - = — — 
Cooper - - Sitar nn eAr |) = Las, Cy sn lll — é = = 7 gil a Su i 6) 
Saddler - - Bali OPT OR ral Aare ard | = Si) Bale (al) - YH te 
Barley for seed = - -| 519 6]- - -|- - =e be = |= - Salome G 
Oats - - - Tey ie eae oe Ta S| | = =) (ear Ws |e - 210 — 
Wheat - - =| 1a 16. 6. ae ane — = ={11 2 =| =; - Bos 
Beans - - Cie wesc SO eile = Shia Hee reyle= - reptiy 1 
Cloverand hay seeds -| 5 5 -~|- - -|- = -116 10 —| - - 24. - — 
Turnip seed - = 3h = Se) = ome (<= - ay] We GP ay |S - 2°5 4 
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Oats for draught horses | 38 7 4 - <-|- - -|17 6 -|- 3088 — 
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About six cows are kept for the use of the house, but the produce of the dairy 
could be bought at a cheaper rate, so they are not entered into the account, 
although perhaps they ought. I would repeat, that J give this account as no 
exact criterion. All I can answer for undoubtedly is, that it has been a losing 
concern to full the extent here shown. 

3541. Have you an account of the other farms ?—Here are two accounts, one 
only of which I should propose to deliver in; the first I find is not the usual course 
of cropping ; the usual course of cropping on land of that kind is turnips, barley, 
seeds and wheat; I find the first given to me is turnips, wheat, seeds, and either 
oats or barley ; that is not the common course. 

3542. Is that the account of a common farmer ?—It is. 

3543. What sized farm did he rent >—I should think he farms about 300 /. a year. 

3544. Will you state the result of that you are about to deliver in ?—The 
result is stated at the close of the estimate. The prices are those of the last year. 
The system of cultivation the four-shift. 

3545. Do they use artificial manure?—Yes. If it had not been for artificial 
manure, the whole of this district would have been thrown out of cultivation long 
ago; that is, on the Wolds of Yorkshire, where bones have been brought into most 
extensive use: and I do not hesitate to say, the use of bones since 1820 has raised 
the value of limestone land in that district from 7 s. or 8s. an acre up to 20s, 


[The Account is delivered in, and read, and is as follows :] 


DetaiLep Statement of the Mode of working Ong Acre of Lanp cultivated 
on the Improved or Four course System: 


EXPENDITURE. INCOME. 


Noy. First ploughing - - - - 
Apr. Harrowing, two times, at 1s. - = 
Second ploughing - - - 

May. Harrowing, four times, at 1s. - = - 
Rolling, two times, at 9d. - - 
Harrowing, two times,atls. -  - 

Third ploughing - = - - 
Harrowing, three times, at 1 s. - 
Rolling, one time, at 9 d. - - ~ 

Three chaldron of lime,10s_  - - 1 
Leading and spreading ditto, 1s. 6d. - 
Harrowing, one time, at 1s. - - ~ 
Fourth ploughing - - - - ~ 
Harrowing, two times, at 1s. - - = 
Rolling, one time, at 9d. = - = 
Harrowing, one time, at 1s. - - - 

Fifth ploughing for seed furrow - - 

Seed, two times, atls. - = = = 
Bones, 12 bushels,2s. - - = 1 
Harrowing, one time, at1ls. - — - 
Gathering quicks or couch grass after 

each ploughing, 1s - - - - 
Gripping, 1s. .- - - - - 
Hoeing, first time, at 5 s. - - = 

Ditto, second time, at2s.6d. - ~ 
Poor-rate, 1s. 6d. - - - - 
Constable rate, 1 d. = - = 
County rate,4d. - - - - 
Highway rate, 9 d. - - - 
Church rate, 2d. - - - 


ist Year.—Fa.iow for Turnips. 48. 


~_ 
ee ae ee 2s 
lateotl 
~ 


lo orm Or 


Turnips, good crop, 
160 ewes at 4d. 
perhead - £.2 13 4 


2d. Year.—Baruexy after TurniPs. 
Mar. First ploughing - - -— - = 
Apr. Harrowing, three times, at 1s. - - 
Rolling, one time, at 9 d. = = T 
Harrowing, one time, at 1s. - - - 
Rolling, one time, at 9 d. - - = 
Harrowing, one time,atls. - - = 
Second ploughing - - - = - = 

Seed, three bushels, at 3s. 3 d. = - 
Harrowing, two times, at Ls. - . - 
Sowing with clover seed, 16 lbs., 7d. - 


wwe oamt] = 1 wa 
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Rolling down - - - - 
Gripping - - - - - 
Weeding afte isc =" Lea = 

Sept. Reaping - - is - 
Carting, stacking and thatching - 

Dec. Carting to barn and threshing four 
quarters, at 2s. - - - 
Winnowing - - - - - 
Carrying to market, and tolls - —- 


Rates as before = - = ~ 2 
Barley, four quar- 
ters, at 25s.6d. £.5 2 - 


3d Year.—Sereps. 


Eaten by sheep as before =A = As before - - £.418 9 


4th Year.—Plough up Sreps for WHat. 


Oct. Six loads of manure, 7s. - - 
Carting and spreading do., 1s. 6d. - 

First ploughing (old seeds) —- - 
Pressing - - - 

Seed, 23 bushels, 4s. 6d. - - 
Harrowing, four times - - - 
Gripping - - - ~ - 
Weeding - - - - - 
Rolling down - - - - 

Sept. Reaping - - - - 
Dec. Carting, stacking and thatching —- 
Ditto to barn and threshing three 
quarters, 4s. 6d. - - - 
Winnowing - - - - - 
Carrying to market, and tolls - - 

Rates as before - - ° - 


Qh! woe Pe PM O11 
lowe 4 


SAAD 


i 


Wheat, three quar- 
ters, at35s.0}d.£.5 5 ¥§ 


RECAPITULATION. 


: 


EXPENDITURE. INCOME, 


Turnips, good crop - - 2.13) 4 
Barley, good crop, four quar- 
ters, at 25s.6d. - - 5 
Seeds, ditto - - - 418 9 
Wheat ditto, three quarters 
358. 03d. - - - 5 5 Ibs 


1st Year.—Turnips - - 
2d Year.—Barley - - 
3d Year.—Seeds eaten by sheep 
4th Year.—Wheat - - 


1719 23 


Showing a surplus of 1s. 0 3 d., without rent or interest of capital. 


The farmer sending me this account states, that the present rent of the above 
land has lately been estimated at from 20s. to 22s. per acre; a few years since 
it was worth 30s. There must not, he continues, be a great abatement of the 
working or manuring, or it will not produce such crops. Nevertheless, through 
the farmer's poverty, he does actually manure less, harrow less, &c., and thus is 
compelled to hasten his own ruin, and to deteriorate the land. The farmer send- 
ing me the above resides in my own parish. 
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3546. That does not include rent or interest of capital?’—No, neither; the 
prices were the actual selling prices. 

3547. Have you any other account ?—I have also an account, which I consider 
a very interesting one, from the principal tenant of a nobleman in the North 
Riding. He gives the receipts and expenses for six years; and this farm is on a 
corn-rent, which of course varies with the price of corn. 

3548. Is that in an agricultural district ?—Purely so; it is about eight or nine 
miles from York. 

3549. What is the acreage of the farm?—One hundred and four acres of 
tillage, and 155 of sward. It is an account for six years ; the arable land is very 
good, and the sward is much better than ordinary. In the township (which is a 
small one) in which this farm is situated, there used to be kept, 20 years ago, 
upwards of 300 cows; now there are only 45 kept, in consequence of butter and 
cheese and such articles selling so low. 

355¢. Is not there a demand for those articles in the city of York ?—Of course 
there is a demand for butter, but there was equally a demand many years ago. 
I compare the present with the former time, when 300 were kept, and there was a 
profit on keeping them. ‘Ihe account gives the gross incomings and outgoings of 
each year. 


[The Account is delivered wn, and read, and is as follows : | 


si teing for Capital yeceipie- Expenses gener ropes! 
£.. 355 10 £2 45.5 1d. Le se “Vd: Ear AS vel 
Bahay - Ue Lapa 8 | 1432 19 =|. 3,800) TEs = 
1831 - - - 62 19 2 1,013 8 6 950 9 4 — 
Pesoe. = asia 5915 8| 1,534 110] 1,474 6 2 as 
1833 - - - 414 7 798: 8 4 793.13 9 —— 
1834 - = = = = = WGD™ el 774,11 J 9 10 11 
1835 - - - - - - 1,003 6 5 1,007 10 4 sed 10 


This farm requires a capital of 2,500 I. to carry it on. By the statement it appears that 
for the last three years there is nothing left as interest for capital. The receipts include all 
that has been received for corn, sheep, horses, beasts, pigs, butter, cheese, bacon, and in fact 
every thing which the farm produced in each year. The expenditure includes household 
expenses, rent, taxes, cesses, and every other incidental expense. 


The following is the standing rent and the rent actually paid, showing a sacrifice of 
5141. 8s. in six years for rent. 


<<< 


Rent paid Rent sacrificed 

Standing Rent. during the last by the Landlord in 

ae Six Years. each Year. 

bo iS). a. £. _s. d. foisy tas 

1830 = - = = 285 14 - 66 16 ~- 
1831 - = = = Q77--k -6 795 6 
1832 - - - - 283 3 6 69 6 6 
aay > 297 Tepera as eS ae, * 2721 “= 80 9 - 
1834 - an - ' 255 17 - 96 13 —- 
1835 - - - - 226 15 - 125 15) - 
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It is also ptain that the loss on the interest of capital, reckoning four per cent. only, £.S. Cayley, \'sq. 
during the last six years, is no less a sum than 352/. 16s. 11d., besides 5141. 85. sacrificed 


——- — 


by the landlord ; altogether a loss of 8672. 4s. 11d. 10 March 1836. 
Expenditure. 

Es enna 

mann tee ec Te oes 1,300 1 4 

1831 - - - = 950 9 4 

1832 - - - = 1474. 6 2 

1833. - = = 793 13 9 

1834 - - ~ - 774 11 ~«#1 

1835 - - - = 1,007 10 4 
Interest on capital of ee 

at four per cent. for six 00). =) = 
years = - *%- - 

6,900 12 — 

6,5475 1 

Oss) = a=) Se 352) 16) 11 


If you take the last three years only, it is much worse, showing a loss of 308/. 19s. 8d. 
besides the landlord’s sacrifice of 302/, 17s.; altogether a loss of 6121. 16s. 8d. 


Expenses, Tncome. 
. Eo bug. Egat 
LES 793 13 9 798 8 4 
1834 - - -. -| 77411 4 765. 1 — 
ba eS == & 1007) Lor 4 1,003 6 & 
Interest, 3 years £. 300 - — 
2875 15 5 2,966 15 9 
2,566 15 9 ee 
San Biehl eh ee 
Loss.2-_-. £. 308 19 8 


This too on a farm considered of good quality, a loamy clay. The sward, with the 
exception of 18 acres (laid down 30 years ago), has not any of it been in tillage in the 
memory of man, and at least three-fourths of it. of excellent quality, and ona rental of less 
than 1/. per acre. 


3551. That the account of receipts from produce should vary is intelligible, but 
can you account for the fact that the expenditure should be, in one year, 7742, 
and at another 1,474/. ?—In light lands the expenses of cultivation are almost the 
same every year; but in heavy lands, where every thing depends upon the 
season, and the time of putting in the seed, it may be increased in an immense 
ratio; but probably there was some extra-incurred expenditure to account for 
that great difference. It does not appear, however, to have been paid for in the 
receipts. 

3552- There does occur that variety in the expenditure ? —Yes. 

3553- Has there been a quantity of grass land ‘broken up on that farm ?—No; 
it is stated not; and the tenant has the advantage of 155 acres of grass to 104 
tillage, a much larger proportion than usual, which I consider a great advantage 
to a farmer in these times, when cultivation is so expensive. 

3554. Is the parish burthened with poor?—No ; the poor’s-rates in the North 
Riding are, generally speaking, compared with the south, perfectly trifling ; in 
the township in which [I reside, I do not think they are more than 15d. in the 
pound. 4 
3555. Have you any other account to give in?—This is one from extremely 
good land, the farm of the tenant of another nobleman inthe North Riding; this, 
I conceive, to be the finest species of land that can be cultivated ; it is a beautiful 
loam, that produces upwards of four quarters of wheat an acre, and is as well 
adapted to,a turnip cultivation as the lightest land ; it is situated a few miles 
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E. S, Cayley, Esq. beyond Boroughbridge, on the Leeming-lane road, which is a celebrated tract of 
land for fertility ; : I wrote to the occupier to send me the cost of growing wheat 
ro March 1836. and other crops on an acre, according to the four-course system. 


[The Account is delivered in, and read, and is as follows :] 


Cost of growing Waeat and other Crops upon good Soils by the Four-course System 


of Husbandry. 

Ist Year.—Turnips. ya! 
1st Ploughing, three horses and two men - - = ~ = cs 0m 
Five other ploughings, two horses and oneman,at6s. - - -  - 110 - 
Large harrows, twice, at 1s. 3d. - - - - - - = a = OE 
Drag-harrow, twice, at 3s. - - = = = S Ere tGy. == 
Small harrow, four times over for each ploughing, twenty times, at od. - -15 0 
Raking and gathering couch, four times, at ls. 6d. - - - - 6 - 
Ploughing for seed furrow, and sowing, 7s. eal seed 2s. - - ~ - =" QinG 
Ten loads of manure, at 8s. - - - = eg: - 4 —- = 
Carting manure to ‘the heap, and pieces carting upon the land aul 

spreading - - - - - - = - - - = 1 —- — 
Hoeing twice over - - - - - - . - = = s - 
Statute labour, rates and land tax - - - - - = - - 3 6 
oF 910 6 
2d Year.—Bar.ey. £05.) de 
Twice ploughing, at 7s. and 6s. - . = - - = : 2 = Go ae 
Five times harrowing, at 9d. - - - - = = = = Seer 
Seed, three bushels per acre, at3s.9d. - = 5 Re 5 ee -11 38 
Drilling, 2s.; sowing clover seeds, rolling and sevihoe 2s. 6d. - - - 4 6 
Reaping 8s.; carting, stacking, &c., 5s. - - - = = s = aa ee 
Threshing, five quarters, at 2s. - - - - = = a = FO 
Winnowing, marketing, ‘and delivery - - - = = - = ='10.t= 
Statute labour, rates and land tax - - - - - . ~ - 3 6 
ie 3 9 - 
; 3d Year.—SExEps. £: Se 
White clover and other small seeds - - - - - - - -10 - 
Statute labour, rates and landtax - ~ - - - - - - - 3 6 
- 13 6 
4th Year—WuEAT. Loss es 
Ploughing - - - : = = < = = = =O - 
Seed, ~ three fachels, at ds. - - - = - - - - - ae 
Drilling, 2s 2s.; harrowing, 3s. - - - - - - - - - =" 5g 
Rolling, 6d.; weeding DF - - = = < - - - - 26 
Reaping - =n 4c iiga mew) ereneeele tele a iia las — Sees 
Carrying, eens and thatching - - . - - - - - - 5 6 
Threshing 30 bushels, at 3s. ie - - - - = - = 135, § 
Winnowing, marketing, and delivering - - =i, Whe geeike: same - 9 - 
Statute labour, rates and landtax - ~ = - = = = = —- gas 
£ Shia 7 
Aggr Produce. 
Turnip crop) - Ist year's turnips - - = - 
Barley crop - 2d year’s barley, Bye quarters 
Seeds for pasturage at 30s. - - ~ 
Wheat crop - Straw from ditto - - - 


3d year’s seeds - - 

4th year’s wheat, 30 bushels 
per acre, at 5s. - - - 

Straw from ditto - = - 


For rent, tithe and in- £ 
terest upon capital - 
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3550. How much per acre rent is paid for that farm?—l should say, that if half £. 8. Cayley, Esq. 
the lands were thrown out of cultivation by wheat remaining at 5s. a bushel, this ~ 
land would still be able to pay probably 20s. an acre; it is land that has been 10 March 1836. 
usually estimated, I suppose, at about 405. an acre. 

3557. Whereabouts is his rent now ?—He does not state that; I told him to 
make the estimate without rent. 

3558. One pound eight shillings and sevenpence a year remain for each year? 

—Yes ; for tithe, interest on capital, and rent. 9 

3559. Have you another account ?—Yes, from the same occupier ; the soil is 
rather heavier, and not so well adapted for turnips; it is cultivated according 
to the three-course system. 


[ Zhe Account is delivered in, and read, and is as follows :) 


Cost of growing Wneat and other Crors upon good Soils by the Three-course 
System of Husbandry. 


1st Year.—Fauiow. £.\s. "a- 
Ist ploughing, four horses and two men - - = 2 - 5 pS = Hiow 
Four other ploughings, at 10s., 9s .8s. and 7s. - - = - - Wise — 
Drag harrow, once - - Spesy Ahr = te i eros uae Sou = 
Large or ox harrows, once - - = = = = - 3 aang 
Small harrows, twice, at 9d. - - - = = - = = = ee 6 
Seven loads of manure, at 8s. - - - = = = = : SG 
Carting and spreadmg - - —— - I a a ee E Pe TOG 
Ploughing for seed furrow - - - aS > = = = Sey ne 
Seed, 24 bushels, at 5s. - - - : = = = 2 = OMG 
Drilling, 2s.; harrowing, 1s. 6d. - - = = = - “ = RSE G 
TES oe ee nr ee ee a ee Sp Hits 
Statute labour, rates and land-tax - - = = = = Z ss Atle, 6 
£ 7 4 - 

2d Year.—WuEat. ns. 


Rolling and weeding - = ee =e = = 5 os a 
Reaping, 10s.; carting, stacking, thatching, &c. 5s. - - = = - 
Threshing, 30 bushels, at 3s. 6d. - - - = - = = = a 
Winnowing, marketing and delivering - - - - = 2 = el 
Statute labour, rates and land-tax - - - = = = = 2 a 


— 
won ae 
aceia® 


3d Year —Oats. ch ar wte| 
Ploughing - - - - - = = = = - 2 - = 9 - 
Seed, four bushels, at 2s. 6d. - - = = = - = = -10 - 
Sowing and harrowing - - - - - = = = : - Se 
Gripping (twice) - = = - = - = = - = = pul a6 
Reaping, 6s.; carting and thatching, 5s. - - - = = - -ll - 
Threshing, five quarters, at 1s. 4d. - < - - = = - - 6 8 
Winnowing, marketing and delivering - - - = = = - = Go 
Statute labour, rates and land-tax - Siew = - - - = - - 2 6 
£.| 29 8 
Aggregate Cost. Produce. 
Ei Sis fi tH Ge 
Ist year’s fallow - - -| 7 4 —| Ist year’s wheat, 30 bushels, 
2d year’s wheat - . | en iia at 5s. - - ie AS etal 
sd year’soats- - - -| 2 9 8 | 2d year’s oats, five quarters, 
£11114 9 at 20s. = = . - a 
1210 - 
ll 14° 9 


No. of years 3)) - 15 3 


For rent, tithe, and a} 
: - 6 1 
terest upon capital - 


3560. Is that heavy tillage land ?—It is land that would grow turnips very well; 
but the mischief of that kind of land is, that they cannot eat the turnips off at 
the back end of the year. 
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3561. You stated that the low-lands were much better off than the up-lands ?— 
No; [only meant, in comparing their condition at the end of 1835, and when the 
Committee of the House of Commons sat in 1833, I think the up-land farmer’s 
prospect is not so good as it was then; whilst, in consequence of“the most abun- 
dant harvests which have taken place within the last three or four years, generally 
on the low-land farms (I would guard myself from saying abundant on all soils 
and in all districts), the low-land farmer's condition is better comparatively than 
in 1833. 

3562. You state that you think that their prospects are not so good ; on what 
account ?— Because I think that three such years in succession as we have had are 
not to be calculated upon in the ordinary course of things, and that with average 
crops they will be totally unable to meet the difficulties arising from the decline 
in price, amounting to 20s, per quarter since 1833. 

3563. Have you ever made an estimate of what proportion that description of 
heavy land bore to the lighter land in this kingdom ?—That is a question I put 
often to witnesses in 1833, and I have put it to witnesses in the Committee 
of the House of Commons now sitting ; I think it very difficult to offer, from any 
data I have seen, even an approach to an accurate estimate; but in many 
counties the average of the one species is quite as great as the other, and in some 
greater. 

3564. The wheat lands formerly were, a very large proportion of them, of the 
heavy description, were they not >—Until very lately those soils were peculiarly 
the wheat lands; they were anciently considered and described as wheat lands ; 
in consequence of the bone husbandry ina great part of the wolds of Yorkshire and 
of Lincolnshire, and in consequence of the drill system and the artificial manure 
used in Norfolk and Suffolk, a great deal of land has been applied to the growth 
of wheat which was not formerly ; but this has been going on from 15 to 20 years, 
and in some cases more. 

3565. It is generally considered that the product of the heavy soils determines 
the abundance or scarcity of the supply of wheat; if it is a favourable year for the 
heavy soils, it is generally a year of abundant wheat’—Yes, generally speaking. 
but depending at any given period on the proportion of the up-land soils growing 
wheat; if the proportion of them growing wheat has been increased, that will 
tend to affect the conclusion to be drawn from a dry summer, that the harvest will 
be abundant. There is this peculiarity on the dry soils, the limestone soils in 
particular, if we can get straw we are sure to get corn; that is not the case on 
the low-land farms. I should say, rather, that this might be laid down as a 
rule, that the failure of the crop onthe low-land farms, from a wet season, would 
be in some degree compensated for by the benefit which the up-land soils derive 
from snch a season ; and vice versd, that the abundance in a dry season on the 
heavy soils would be in some degree counteracted by the difficulty of growing 
straw on the very light soils in such a season, ) 

3566. If the wheat crop in England depends mainly on the heavy soils, not- 
withstanding the great improvements lately made in the lighter, which has made 
them produce more wheat than before, and we have had for the last three or four 
years seasons peculiarly favourable to those heavy soils, does not that, in your 
mind, account very much for the prices of wheat being low, as compared with 
other articles ?—-No. I have been a very attentive observer of the state of crops 
as reported by the corn-factors from Liverpool and other places, and I have taken 
pains to ascertain the state of the crops from private individuals in various parts 
of the country ; I have had opportunities, not only of consulting farmers and 
seeing them in many districts of the country, but of meeting them from every 
part of the kingdom in the metropclis; and I should say, taking the last three 
crops into consideration, 1833, 1834 and 1835, and taking Ireland and Scotland 
into the calculation (for though I believe the low-lands of this country had a 
most abundant crop on the average of the three last years, the harvests in the 
west of Scotland and in Ireland were on one or two occasions very adverse), 
I should state, with respect to the crops generally of the United Kingdom, so far 
as J have been able to ascertain them, 1833 was scarcely an average, 1834 was a 
very abundant harvest, and 1835 was rather deficient. In consequence of the 
lowness of price (which farmers may not be able to account for, and which 
perhaps many of us may be mistaken in our ways of accounting for), the price of 
wheat at the harvest of 1835 remaining depressed, it led to a most improvident 


consumption of wheat ; it was used for pigs, it was used for beasts and for horses, 
a practice 


¢ 
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a practice which began to a trifling extent about two years ago. In this country 
there has been an antipathy, for a long series of years, to use wheat for any other 
purpose but the food of man; but the low prices continuing, and it being necessary 
for the farmer to lovk to any source of profit, or any means, if possible, to prevent 
a loss, he has resorted very generally, within the last six months, to the use of it 
for other purposes than the tood of man. ‘1 should, therefore, attribute the late 
rise in the price of wheat partly to the deficient harvest of 1835, partly to the 
improvident consumption of it for other purposes than the food of man, and 
partly to a very general feeling, a feeling supported by every witness brought 
before the Committee now sitting in the House of Commons, that there is a much 


less breadth of wheat sown for the coming crop than there has been in previous 


years ; and taking all these circumstances into consideration, I believe they will 
Mainly account for the late rise in the price of wheat, which rise of price I should 
‘say has received a check and undergone a fall for the last two weeks. 

3567. Which was the bad season you spoke of in Ireland ;—I think the last ; 
last year was a very bad harvest, and in the west of Scotland also. 

3568. In the last year was it not the opinion of farmers that the crop pro- 
mised much better than it turned out on reaping ?—Yes ; there are two cireum- 
stances that operated against the yield of this year; the one was a very violent 
storm which occurred in Jane, and laid a great deal of the wheat, from which it 


mever recovered, in many instances ; the damage done was immense. In the 


north I do not believe that the storm did so much harm, but the season was 


‘rather late before the corn was fit for ripening, in consequence of continued bleak 


‘weather during the summer ; then came a sudden fit of very fine weather, which 
tended to ripen the corn prematurely, and consequently the sample is shrunk, so 


‘that in most lands, except those very particularly situated in the north, I believe 


about five bushels will go into four of the year preceding. 

3569. Is it not the fact also, that on threshing out in a shrunk state, not only 
there is less in quantity, but that the same quantity in measure produces less wheat 
and a less quantity of flour?-—Yes, I should say so; but I have heard, never- 
theless, although I do not exactly know on what grounds, that this year, generally, 
is not a bad one for millers. 

3570. Do you mean to say that a bushel of wheat, partially shrivelled and 
weighing comparatively light, will produce as much flour as a bushel of plump 
wheat ?—No, I do not say that, nor do I give my own authority upon the subject ; 
doubtless, as a general rule, the quantity of bran is greater and the quantity of 
flout smaller produced from a bushel of shriveiled wheat than from a bushel of 
plump well-filled wheat. 

3571. Should not you rather conclude from that, that if a sample of wheat is 
called a good one, the wheat is not much shrunk?—Yes; but the sample has not 
been generally good; I spoke of a larger quantity of ears being necessary to fill 
the bushel in some districts ; and this I cannot speak of as attending markets, but 
partly from the information of others, and also having gone into my own barn and 
asking the men who have been threshing ; and I take it the thresher is the best 
authority upon this subject, particularly when he threshes for so much a bushel. 

3572. How are rents paid now in the north ?—In my opinion they are much 
better paid than they ought to be. 

3573. Why do you say they are much better paid than they ought to be ?— 
Because a great deal of rent must come out of the tenant’s capital ; and besides, 
I understand from tradesmen of agricultural towns, that farmers leave their bills 
unpaid in order to scrape together the rent. 

3574. Are the tradesmen in the towns badly off in consequence?—I have 
made that a particular subject of inquiry, and I find wherever I go, tradesmen, 
‘who were perhaps seven, eight or ten years ago anxious to have the corn laws 
taken off to reduce the price of corn, are now anxious to sustain the price 
‘of corn, because of the disastrous condition of the farmer, produced by a 
decline of price. 

3575- You say rents are better paid than they ought to be; have any 
of the tenants been broken up ?—As far as I can hear, and I have made very 
extensive inquiries upon that point, i should say, if the landlords were to press 
for all their arrears, there are very few tenants that could stand up against the 
demand. There has been a great change of tenantry. 

3576. Have rents been reduced very much?—That depends so much upon 
the quality of the land ; if you compare some of the up-land soil with the rent 
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it bore 15 or 20 years ago, before the improvements were made in con- 
sequence of bone husbandry, the rent has perhaps not been much reduced, nor 
required to be so much reduced. The rents upon those farms, however, have 
been reduced within the last six or seven years, although they have been sustained 
likewise by the scarcity price of wool and sheep ; but the rents on cold clay farms 
are, in many instances, reduced from 400/. a year to 150/.; and 1 have heard 
of instances where landlords have even offered a certain sum to a tenant to take 
a farm, paying no rent. 

3577. Has that been frequent !—Not yet perhaps very frequent, on account of 
the good crops of the last three years; but I have frequently heard of instances 
of a reduction of from 400/. to 100/. per annum, and that not on the cold clays 
only. 

aaa Can you give any opinion what proportion of the country those form?— 
No; but the heavy lands form a very large portion; and, as [ stated before, 
they are the ancient wheat lands. 

3579. In what condition are the poor?—In my own immediate district, the 
state of the poor, those who are in employment, ought to be very good, because 
I am not aware that in any of the parishes immediately in my own district we pay 
less than from 12s. to 14s. a week throughout the year; but I believe that high 
rate of wages arises in a great degree from a very extensive drainage under Act of 
Parliament having been undertaken 15 or 20 years ago; the land which was 
drained having been before almost uncultivatable ; the population, therefore, 
would be small compared with the present demand for labour, in consequence of 
a new district being brought into cultivation. This deficiency has tended to 
raise and to sustain the price of labour in that particular district. 

3580. What is the state of the labourers in general where they have not that 
advantage ?—I should say, generally speaking, the state of the labourers who 
are in employment is or ought to be good; but there are various circumstances 
to be taken into consideration with respect to the labourers’ present condition. 
I feel confident that the rate of wages is not that which the farmer can afford to 
give, but rather what he thinks the labourer ought to have, to keep body and soul 
together. There was in our country a system of roundsmen. The farmers knew 
if they did not employ the labourers, they should have to pay for them in their 
rates, therefore they chose rather to take the labourers. But if the capital of the 
tenant be trenched upon, and he be paying rent out of capital, I take it, a part of 
his expenses must come out of capital also, and that the labourers’ wages are 
just as much out of the capital of the farmer as the rent is out of his capital: 
thus the legitimate fund for the employment of labour is gradually wasting away ; 
and I cannot conceive a more dangerous notion to prevail, than that the labourer 
is to be congratulated on account of an apparent prosperity which he is enjoying 
at the expense of his master’s capital. It is the doctrine of the spendthrift, who 
draws on his principal instead of his interest. The welfare of the master cannot 
decline without his labourer eventually suffering with him. So strongly do I feel 
this, that if I wished to produce discord where harmony existed, or to sow the 
seeds of discontent and disorganization where a happy and well-affected state of 
society prevailed, I could not conceive or contrive a plan so eminently suited to 
my purpose as establishing a state of things which should have, in the first 
instance, the appearance of separating the interest of employer and employed, 
thus engendering a distance and enmity between them, a state of things ending 
in the ruin of the master, and the disemployment of the labourer. 

3581. If the employer is deprived of his proper remuneration, the necessary 
consequence is, that the labourer must in time be deprived of his employment ; 
must he not ?—-Certainly. There may be an apparent discrepancy for a time in 
their interests, but it is transitory and fallacious ; there must, in the long-run, be 
a complete identity of interest between the employer and the employed. 

3582. Is the country in that state that you think the present wages must be 
reduced, if things go on in their present course >—I think, if the present prices 
remain, not only wages must be reduced, but that the agricultural labourer must 
be thrown altogether out of employ; for though the tenants will, for a number 
of years together, in consequence of their attachment to their homes, remain on 
their farms when they are occupying them at a loss, that state of things must 
come to anend. First of all, they exhaust their own capital to pay rent; then 
they borrow of their friends, and run bills with their tradesmen ; but that kind of 
system cannot last for ever; the fund being at last entirely exhausted, the labourer 

must 
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must be thrown out of employment, and when he is thrown out of employment 
he must either emigrate, or he probably will set himself to some mischief or 
other at home. 

3583. What has been the effect of the Poor Law in your country ?—The effect 
of the Poor Law in my own district is next to nothing ; from the poor-rates being 
so low, we may imagine that the management of the poor has been better than it 
has been in the south. So far as the north of England is concerned, the Poor 
Law Amendment Act can hardly be said to have come into operation. 

3584. There is nothing in the Poor Law Bill which can prevent the evils to 
which you allude7—No. I have inquired what the effect of the Poor Law has 
been in different places where it has come into operation, and I find that it has 
tended very much to reduce the rates. The question I have put to agricultural 
witnesses before the House of Commons and to other parties has been this: In 
what way has the rate been reduced ? and I think the greatest part of the answers 
has been, that a labourer prefers leaving his parish to going into the workhouse, 
but that the reduction has not arisen from any greater capacity un the part of the 
farmer to employ the labourer. The truth is, the great amount of poor’s-rate 
(except where the management has been wantonly extravagant) is a symptom of 
the distress, not a cause of it. 

3585. What will be its effect when the new law is in full operation all over the 
kingdom, and there is no parish to which they can go where it is not in operation? 
—My opinion is, that it never can come into full operation while the present 
prices and profits, or rather losses, remain. I was a supporter of this Billin Par- 
liament ; but I took the liberty of telling Lord Althorp, the proposer of it, in my 
place at the time, that although I was favourable to an amendment in the admini- 
stration of the poor law, I was perfectly convinced it never could come into full 
operation while there was a want of employ for the labourer ; that his first step 
should be to make agricultural produce remunerating; that I did not believe 
there was one labourer too many in the United Kingdom; that all might be 
brought into employ under prices that would remunerate the farmer ; that he 
might then, under the blind of a state of prosperity and full employment, gradually 
introduce a more economical system, which, however beneficial to the landlord 
and farmer, no one could doubt would be, for a time at least, unpopular among 
the labourers. 

3586. Do not you think the alteration of the law of settlement may have 
opened a new market for the employment of agricultural labourers*—In the 
north no great change is perceptible from the alteration in the law of settlement, 
I understand that the factory commissioners have induced agricultural labourers 
from the south to emigrate to the north ; but I conceive, that although that is 
very advantageous to the labourer for a time, yet, in consequence of the fluctua- 
tions in trade, he may very likely be ultimately in a worse condition than he is 
now. 

3587. In what state generally are the tradesmen in the towns surrounded by 
agricultural districts; —Many of them have been bankrupt, and the complaints of 
those which remain have been loud for some few years, that the farmers, who were 
their best customers, are gone. 

3588. Have you found that in many instances ?>—Wherever I have inquired ; 
and I have made that a particular subject of inquiry, for I connect them entirely 
with the agricultural interest ; I look upon the persons making the plough and 
other articles for the farmer, as much part and parcel of the agricultural interest 
as the soil and the seed. 

358g. Have you found, in examining witnesses in the Committee of the House 
of Commons, that it has been very common for labourers, where unions have beer 
formed, to go into other parishes where there were not unions -—They had_ been 
venerally sent to railroads, or emigrated to some other places: the lowering of 
the rate was not in consequence of a greater capacity on the part of the farmers 
to employ them. 

3590. Did you find, from the evidence, that they had left the unions, or only 
that they were supposed to be likely to do it ?—That they had done it. 

3591. You are aware that some parts of the country are quite under the 
operation of the unions, while they have not equally extended to the north :— 
Some of them state, that in a few instances the factory commissioners have induced 
some of them to emigrate to the north, but that, generally speaking, they had 
left the parish from a dread of the workhouse system; and where they are 
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gone I do not know, whether to the immediately adjoining parishes or to the 
factories, or seeking their livelihood in some other way. 

3592. From the statement you have made respecting the rate of wages and the 
employment of labourers, it may be fairly supposed that the demand for labour 
generally through the country has been gradually increasing, including manufac- 
turers and that description of labour ?—Within the last year or so, according to 
the best information I have received, the manufacturers have been doing better ; 
they call for more labourers, and railroads take off a great many. 

3593. Do not you apprehend, under those circumstances, the farmer, instead of 
being able to reduce his wages, will be obliged to keep up a rate of wages which 
he cannot afford to pay, in order to secure having any labourers at all >—Un- 
doubtedly it will have that effect ; and that is one of the worst effects of an unre- 
munerating state of prices, that it tends to separate the interest of the labourer 
and the occupier of the farm. 

3594. Have you, in point of fact, heard any apprehension of the kind expressed 
by the farmers in Yorkshire?—I have heard something very similar to it in prin- 
ciple expressed. There is a very general desire throughout England for a poor 
law for Ireland, with a view to keeping the poor of that kingdom in their own 
country, and to prevent their interference with the labourers in this country. 
Now, though that might operate extremely well in the populous districts in the 
southern counties, where there is a surplus of labour, yet in Lincolnshire and the 
East Riding of Yorkshire they depend frequently for their harvest work on 
reapers from Ireland, and consequently the position of those farmers, without 
reference to the general question of the identity of interest between the occupier 
and labourer, might throw a doubt, so far as their immediate interest is con- 
cerned, as to the expediency of a poor law for Ireland, if that effect (which I am 
inclined to dispute) of retaining the labourers in Ireland were to follow; because 
then labour at harvest time would be scarcer, and a higher price have to be paid 
for it. 

3595. Are you of opinion there are persons who have been induced to work for 
less wages than formerly, rather than go into the workhouse ?—With respect to 
the lowering of wages hitherto, in consequence of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
I can hardly speak ; but that it must be the result, unless counteracted by extra- 
neous sources of demand for agricultural labour, is evident. With respect to the 
general fall of wages, I would say, that though the rate of wages has gradually 
gone on declining, I look upon this as the most difficult part of our position at 
present; there has been an impossibility to reduce the expenses of cultivation 
compared with the prices of produce ; and the main difficulty is the impossibility 
and the danger of reducing the national rate of wages after they have once been 
raised. 

3596. You have not heard in your part of the world of labourers, instead of 
receiving 8s. in some places and 10s. in others, working at a reduced rate of 6s. a 
week, for instance ?—The result of my inquiries has been what I stated before, 
that up to the present time the tendency has been for the labourers to emigrate 
from their own parishes to avoid being sent to the workhouse under the new sys- 
tem. This is in the south. In the north, emigration has taken place most exten- 
sively to America, in consequence of deficient employment in agriculture. 

3597. The high wages given by the manufacturers and speculators in railroads 
are prejudicial to the farmer ?—I can hardly say that they will be prejudicial in 
the long-run; but for the time being they do prevent the general adjustment of 
the rate of agricultural wages. 

3598. They prevent his bringing wages to the level he can afford to pay *— 
Yes. But I would guard myself from being supposed favourable to such a reduc- 
tion of wages as would be unequal to the decent and comfortable support of the 
labourer and his family; it is mainly because I saw the difficulty of adjusting a 
high rate of wages to a low rate of prices, so as in the end to be just or beneficial 
to either the payer or receiver of wages, that I have been favourable to a system 
which would sustain prices higher than their present level. 

3599. How are the artisans paid ; do they charge the same prices they did ?— 
To a great extent they do; there is another difficulty in the condition of the 
farmer; the blacksmith, the carpenter, the wheelwright, who used to charge in 
proportion to the state of prices 15 or 20 years ago, are now compelled to charge 
the same or nearly the same prices. It is a very natural question to put, “ Why 
are those people receiving such high prices for their work? Why is not there 
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3600. How do they become ruined ?—They are obliged to charge a high price 
to their good customers, to meet the bad debts of their other customers. Now and, 
then a farmer of very large capital may beat down the prices charged by these 
artisans by a threat of withdrawing his custom, which they cannot afford to lose ; 
so he gets, individually, his work done lower, while his poorer brethren are 
obliged to pay the old rate; they are not in the position to command the same 
terms ; and this disproportionate power of capital in a declining state of things is, 
I fear, not confined to agriculture alone. 

3601.—Do you find that their bad debts are very frequent >—Yes, very frequent. 
The best judges, perhaps, of the real condition of the farmers’ welfare is the country 
doctor or the country apothecary. Whenever I have an opportunity of seeing those 
people, particularly if they have lived in the neighbourhood for years, I ask them 
the question respecting the farmers’ condition; they see the farmer at all times, 
and often under trying circumstances, under domestic affliction, or themselves, 
perhaps, on their dying bed; they then communicate to those men what they may 
not have communicated to others; and they know, from sad experience, the wretched 
state of the farming interest; they also know from their own receipts ; and I have 
frequently heard from those men it is almost impossible to get in their debts ; one 
says, I have 2,000/. to get in, and I cannot get it; and another 1,500/, and I 
cannot get it in; the farmers cannot pay me; and I think the condition of the 
country apothecary is almost as bad as that of the farmer himself. 

3602. That applies to persons having farmers for their debtors p—Any person 
who depends for payment on a farmer, except it be a landlord whose estate is 
peculiarly situated, or unless he have had a pinching steward, or unless he have 
other independent resources, must be in a depressed state. 

3603. The manufacturers are apparently very prosperous now ?—They are said 
to be very prosperous. I confess having made the manufacturing interest a matter 
of study, and their condition a matter of investigation, although not to the same 
extent as the agricultural ; I believe their present prosperity in a great measure 
owing to the enlarged issues of a number of joint stock banks, especially in Lan- 
eashire, which I understand push out their notes ina most imprudent manner; the 
only prudence they seem to show is in refusing accommodation to farmers. 

3604. Do they afford an assistance which the other banks do not ?—I put this 
question to a Liverpool man lately, well acquainted with the state of Lancashire, 
having been 40 years in trade—* Do these joint-stock banks accommodate farmers 
as well as the manufacturers?” ‘ No,” he said, ‘‘ they will not trust farmers.” 
I said, “‘ Do you remember the country bankers, previous to the resumption of 
cash payments in 1819, when they accommodated farmers pretty freely?” He said 
he did. I said, “ Do you think the joint stock banks lately brought into opera- 
tion in Lancashire accommodate the manufacturers now as freely as the country 
banks used to accommodate the farmers during the paper system?” He said, 
“| think they accommodate them much more freely.” ‘That being the case, I, for 
one, would say,—though my name is connected in some measure with the desire 
for an enlarged paper currency, I have never wished to see a paper currency 
without a substantial basis on which to rest,—I think if these joint-stock banks 
proceed in this manner, and especially if we have them established also in the 
agricultural districts, and they there act on the same principle, that there will be 
a crash, as there was in 1825, which was the necessary consequence of issuing so 
much paper money on a contracted standard of value. ‘To increase paper money 
securely, and to raise prices permanently, you must have a standard adapted to 
the prices and circulation you require. 

3605. Do you say you think the bankers are more disposed to give accommo- 
dation to the farmers now:—No; to the manufacturing interest, and not to the 
farmer. 

3606. You say that agriculture is to be considered as distressed, and manu- 
factures in a state of prosperity ; can that state of things go on long; is not there 
an identity of interest between the two ?—It used formerly to be considered that 
there was a complete identity of interest between the manufacturer and the 
agriculturist, and so long as an interchange of commodities took place between the 
home manufacturer and the agriculturist, and the interchange was confined to 
these parties, the principle of the complete identity of interest could not be well 
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doubted: but when there is a great export trade, the party with whom the 
merchants conduct business is not the farmer at home, but a person living abroad ; I 
conceive, therefore, that there may not be at all times an identity of interest 
between the manufacturer and the home agriculturist ; and I think that they are 
mistaken who make the prosperity of the manufacturers always a criterion that 
agriculture is or ought to be in a prosperous condition. I remember it being stated 
by Mr. Huskisson, I think in 1822, that though agriculture was in a very 
adverse state, exports had very much increased within the last three years; I 
think he made the same statement about 1828; Mr. Poulett Thomson made the 
same remark in 1833. I find at each of those different periods, when the opinion 
was expressed that agriculture ought to be prosperous, or at least ought not to be 
cast down, because there had been a large export for two or three years preceding, 
in each of those periods agriculture was in a state of woful depression ; so indeed 
was the manufacturing interest; so that the amount of exports appears to be no 
criterion either of agricultural or manufacturing prosperity. 

3607. Do you find that after agriculture has been in distress for two or three 
years, though at first manufactures have been prospering, they have in turn par- 
ticipated in the distress ?—Up to a very late period I think that has been the case ; 
but of late our foreign trade has increased so much that it may in some degree 
modify opinion on that point; but if I were asked the question, which is the best 
state of things for the manufacturer? I should say that the greater quantity of 
demand coming from the home trade, which is a much more certain source of cus- 
tom to him than the foreign demand, by way of putting the manufacturing interest 
into the best possible state, the first thing to do would be to improve the condition 
of the home market, the main part of which consists of the agricultural interest ; 
for the return of prosperity to the agricultural interest and the home market would, 
I have no doubt, far more than counterbalance any loss the export manufacturer 
might be supposed to experience from any rise of price tending to decrease the 
foreign demand ; a rise of price, however, from the source which I wish it to pro- 
ceed from, would increase rather than diminish our foreign trade. 

3608. The home market is considered the best and most extensive, is it not ?—It 
is very extensive; I made, two or three years ago, a comparison between the 
extent of the manufacturing and the agricultural interest, and I expressed the 
opinion as follows, in the House of Commons :—“ My opinion is, that the numbers 
connected directly and indirectly with the agricultural interest is very much under- 
rated, and purposely underrated, in order to give undue importance to the export 
trade. I contend that 20,000,000 out of 25,000,000 of the pecple of these islands 
are directly interested in the well-being of agriculture, and in its relief from its 
present depressed state in consequence of the fall in prices. I do it on these 
grounds, taken from the Population Returms of England, Scotland and Wales: 


Agricultural occupiers = - : - - = - 1,500,000 
Agricultural labourers — - - - - - - 4,800,000 
Mining interest = - - - - . - - 600,000 

6,900,000 
Manufacturers - - = a = : - 2,400,000 
Millers, bakers and butchers - - - - - 900,000 
Artificers, builders, &c. - = : . = 650,000 
Tailors, shoemakers and hatters - = = ~ 1,080,000 
Shopkeepers = = - ~ e = - 2,100,000 
Clerical, legal and medical —- - - - - 450,000 
Disabled paupers - - - - - - 110,000 
Proprietors, annuitants  - - - - - - 1,116,398 

6,406,398 


Now, taking the manufacturers at 2,400,000, in round numbers, as one-third of the 
6,900,000 agriculturists and miners, I apportion the 6,406,398 individuals last 
mentioned as interested in or employed, two-thirds by the agriculturists, and one- 
third by manufacturers. This will add 4,077,000 to the agriculturists, and 
2,316,000 to. the manufacturers, making 10,977,000 agriculturists, and 4,716,000 
manufacturers. But of this number of manufacturers half at least are employed 
ied (it 
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(it is generally said four-fifths) by the agricultural body and its dependencies. 
This will deduct 2,358,000 from the aggregate manufacturing interest, and leave 
only 2,358,000 as the purely or rather export manufacturing body, whilst it makes 
the agricultural body and its dependencies amount to 13,335,000. But here 
Ireland is left out of the question, which may be called a strictly agricultural 
country—lIreland, whose very existence almost depends on supplying us with 
corn. Add 8,000,000, the population of Ireland, to the above 13,335,000, you 
have a total of 21,335,000 as the real agricultural interest of Great Britain and 
Ireland, compared with not more than 3,000,000, at the outside, of the export 
trade. And the whole of this body of 21,000,000 is interested in a remunerating 
price for agricultural produce.” 

3609. Taking your figures, supposing them to be correct, on a subject evidently 
on which absolute precision is impossible, that 21,000,000 are connected with 
agriculture, and 3,000,000 are connected with the foreign trade, is not the 
other state of the case true, that the 21,000,000 engaged in agriculture depend 
very much for those remunerating prices they so much desire upon the success of 
the labours of 3,000,000 employed in what you call foreign trade ?—There is 
no doubt that our agriculture is dependent in part, for the prices of its produce, on 
the demand of those who may be considered as belonging to the foreign trade; 
yet, as the home market is far the largest for our manufactures, it follows, I think, 
that more manufacturers are identified with the home than the foreign trade. I 
know it is very difficult to distinguish between what is manufactured for one mar- 
ket and for the other; but still the position, in the way of argument, is not less 
correct on that account. Now agriculture being connected with this larger portion 
of the manufacturing body, so its prices will have reference to the condition of this 
part of the manufacturing class; and since this class had its first origin in the 
wants and demands of the cultivators of the soil, and continues to look to the 
agricultural body (which in fact forms the basis of the home market) as its richest 
customer, so the measures which may conduce to the prosperity of that richest 
customer are beneficial to the interests of that manufacturing class. Thus agri- 
culture is the first link in the chain of those mutual dependencies which constitute 
that solid and inseparable identity of interest between the manufacturers and 
agriculturists of our home market. Doubtless any addition to the manufacturing 
class which works for foreign parties, and yet spends money at home, so far tends 
to increase the demand for agricultural produce ; and to this extent, and the extent 
is limited, the agriculturists are interested in the prosperity of the foreign trade. 
What I contend for is, that the comparatively smaller advantages which 
agriculture derives from the export trade will not counterbalance or make up for 
any general dislocation of home industry ; we ought not, therefore, to be prevented 
remedying any such dislocation by the objection that it may possibly tend to check 
the increase of our foreign trade ; for the home trade is our mainstay, the foreign 
an adjunct ; and the largermarket should not be sacrificed to the smaller, supposing 
the case of a collision of interest existing between them. 

3610. If this were a country in which this mass of wealthy persons and the 
active capital employed in what you call foreign trade did not exist, would 
not the cultivator of land in England be like the cultivator of land in Poland and 
Germany, without the means of having those comparatively high prices which 
now prevent this country receiving foreign corn?—TI have not stated, that I am 
aware, any thing against the advantage which the agriculturists derive from the 
custom of that body ; but that their interests cannot always be said to be entirely 
identified, because their transactions are not reciprocal; the exporter is obliged to 
consult the wishes and capacities of parties abroad, rather than the necessities of 
the agriculturist here ; his selling interest, which is his chief one, is foreign ; his 
buying interest only, home. 

3611. In that view of the case, does it not instantly follow that the interests of 
the whole are identified ; that it is desirable for the commercial interests that the 
agriculturists of the country should be fairly remunerated ; and that it is, on the 
other hand, for the interest of the agriculturist not to push that remuneration 
beyond what will enable the merchant and manufacturer to carry on his beneficial 
trade, without which, again, the farmer cannot maintain his prices?—That is 
undoubtedly true; but there is a much greater danger which threatens us; viz. 
that the export manufacturer, being perhaps compelled to sell very low in the 
foreign market, may be able to induce the Legislature to deprive agriculture of 
its protection, by which means its prices would be reduced by much more than 
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the custom of the export trade tends to raise them ; thus an export trade may have 
a diametrically opposite interest to the great body of the agriculturists of this 
country. It has always appeared to me that the principles I have here ventured 
to lay down may be illustrated by supposing Manchester and Liverpool cut off 
from the rest of the kingdom; Manchester being the cotton manufactory for the 
world, and Liverpool its carrier. I can easily conceive Manchester thriving under 
that state of things, as I can conceive of Liverpool also thriving after the fashion 
of places in ancient times, such as Tyre, Carthage, Venice, Genoa, and others; 
but I think their interest would not then appear to be connected with the other 
parts of the kingdom from which they had been cut off; they might thrive, indeed, 
for a time, perhaps for a long time; but still I think they would be liable to all 
those transitions of trade to which others have been subject, and would not have 
a large home market to fall back upon. Their prosperity would not be so 
permanent, in my opinion, as if they remained connected with a rich country, 
where a large amount of capital was invested in the soil, which must create 
an abiding interest in the soil, and the wealth continually springing from which 
must increase the only source of demand which can be considered secure or 
permanent. I have no objection, very much the reverse, to the export trade as an 
adjunct, but I object to it in the light of the great base on which we are to found 
legislative enactments. 

3612. It is clearly for the interest of the surrounding cultivators of the soil that 
the manufacturers should thrive ?—Undoubtedly. 

3613. Do not you consider it, therefore, the duty of the Legislature so to 
regulate the laws which affect the important interests of the country, that both 
interests should be fairly protected ?—Yes, there is no doubt of that ; but when 
it is said that the agyicultural interest is benefited by the prosperity of the manu- 
facturing, I say there may be a state of things in which the larger number may 
not be benefited by what I should consider the peculiar or temporary interest of 
the smaller part of the population, the 3,000,000 of manufacturing exporters ; 
what I protest against is, the doctrine that the condition of the manufacturing 
interest, in connexion with the export trade, should be always taken as a criterion 
of the condition of the agricultural interest. 

3614. Though the manufacturer may be so isolated, and having the benefit of 
machinery and his steam power, he might be fed from abroad, would not his being 
so fed from abroad, and not having the power of supplying himself from the 
growth of his own country, expose him to occasional dearth and famines, arising 
from the possible uncertainty of foreign supply, from the uncertainty of seasons, 
as well as political causes which might impede his supply; would it not be to 
him a most dangerous position to exist in a country, although he might for some 
time be fed from abroad, if that country had not the power of supplying food for 
itself?—That is certainly my opinion; the export manufacturer, however, does 
not always look upon this matter in that point of view. 

3615. Do not you consider, upon the whole, the present system of Corn Laws, as 
they exist in this country, to operate fairly between those interests, as fairly as 
any artificial system which can be introduced ;—In my opinion the present corn 
law is nearly perfect; it might, perhaps, be improved in a few of its details; for 
instance, the graduated scale should never fall, perhaps, below 6s., because the 
falling so low as 1s. gives rise to great speculations; I do not believe the 
consumer would pay any dearer for his corn, and the revenue would materially 
benefit by such an alteration. I am against meddling, however, with the corn 
laws; they have given the farmer, of late years, every advantage he can derive 
from a corn law; and it is just possible that if we begin altering we may end by 
having a much worse. , 

3616. Have you turned your attention to ascertaining what is the value of the 
produce of the land in a year?—Of late years the usual estimate of the gross 
produce has been about 200,000,000, but I hardly know on what ground ; 
I should be inclined to think it exaggerated. 

3617. The greatest portion of that must be exchanged for manufactures ?—For 
labour and manufactures. 

3618. So that if the farmer is benefited by the manufacturer, the manu- 
facturer is benefited in an equal if not a greater degree by the farmer? 
Certainly. 

3619. To what do you attribute the distress whicu has taken place in agricul- 
ture >—I attribute the distress to the fall of prices. 

. 3620. Of 
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3620. Of all produce, or of some articles ?—That is rather a broad question ; 
I should say that the prices of all agricultural produce are really low; there is 
a distinction to be made between wheat and other grain, and meat and wool; my 
opinion of wheat is, that it has been lately perhaps rather lower than was to be 
expected, in consequence of the resumption of cash payments; I believe that 
barley, and oats, and beans, and meat and wool, are higher in consequence of 
scarcity. The two years preceding this, as I said before, were dry years; those 
dry years operated very disadvantageously for barley, and in many districts for 
oats ; the drought during the last summer operated very much against the growth 
of hay and of turnips; stock fell last autumn in the south 30 per cent. in conse- 
quence of the failure of the turnip crop, which much prevailed. There has been 
since Christmas a rise in the price of meat, wholly in consequence of the deficiency 
of winter food ; and therefore the present price of meat I consider a scarcity 
price. The price of wool was operated on, I believe, entirely, three or four years 
ago, by the rot which took place among the sheep flocks; during the years 1830 
and 1831 it was estimated that one-fourth part of the flocks was cut off by that 
pestilence ; parishes which had 2,000 or 3,000 sheep were left without one. 

3621. Did that prevail in the north as well as in the south!—All over the 
kingdom; land that had never given the rot within the memory of man produced 
it in those years; one year of wet will not produce rot generally; it requires 
a succession of wet seasons, as we had in 1828, 1829, 1830, 1831, to produce 
it generally. The sheep flocks of this country have, I believe, been estimated 
at about 32,000,000; 8,000,000 of sheep had to be supplied. The price of 
wool immediately before those wet seasons was 85s. or 9s. a stone; it rose, in con- 
sequence of the scarcity, ina short time to 30s. and 32s. a stone; that price being 
sustained for about two years, it had rather a tendency to decline up to a few 
months ago. I think probably the stimulus in the manufacturing districts may 
have tended to prevent a great fall since that time. The flocks, however, are not 
yet made up. Lesides, we were given to understand the other day, in our Com- 
mittee, by Mr. Smallpiece, who is the largest sheep-dealer, I believe, in the 
kingdom, purchasing to the extent of 40,000 sheep in ayear, that there was 
a short clip last year; anda short clip is anticipated also this year, in consequence 
of the deficiency of turnips. Wool is affected entirely in the same way as the 
produce of the land ; if you do not feed the sheep well, you will have a short 
crop. Taking the circumstances, therefore, into consideration, I conceive the 
high price of wool has been almost entirely produced by the scarcity consequent 
on the rot. That rot, however, while it did such havoe with the low-land farmers, 
conferred a great advantage on the up-land farmer; for the up-land soils never 
suffer from rot. The consequence was, they have had the benefit of all this 
amazingly high price of wool, and the accompanying scarcity price of mutton 
and beef; for when there is a failure of mutton, the deficiency will have to be 
filled up by other meat. The up-land farmers have had the advantage of all this 
adventitious rise of price. The wool has been higher, compared with meat, for 
this reason, that the high-land flocks of Scotland and the north, and of other 
districts, do not supply the same sort. of wool as was afforded by the low-land 
sheep, and this sort is in great demand for onr manufactures. The carcass has 
been supplied, to a considerable extent, from those sources, but not the wool. 

3622. You think that the higher prices paid for those articles have been 
‘occasioned by scarcity /—Yes. 

3623. Would they have been as low as the price of wheat but for that scarcity ? 
—I think so; I base that opinion upon this fact, that before those wet seasons, 
beginning with 1828, wool, meat and other articles of agricultural produce had 
fallen quite as low as wheat, if not lower. 

3624. Is not all rise in price owing to comparative abundance, and all fall in 
price owing to comparative scarcity; is there any other circumstance which 
tends to raise or depress the price but that of comparative abundance or scarcity, 
as proportioned to the abundance or scarcity of demand ‘/—There are two cireum- 
stances which operate upon prices, the one is the supply of the commodity, the 
other the supply of money; but in order to come to a just estimate of whether 
high prices are affected by a scarcity of commodities or by a plentifulness of 
money, we must take into the account a longish series of years, or see whether all 
prices have risen simultaneously. If all prices have risen simultaneously, the 
probability is, unless there be extraordinary circumstances of counteraction at 
work, that some operation in currency is going on. If the rise be partial, then 
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the presumption is, that the rise is from the scarcity of the particular commodity. 
The converse of this is true with respect to a fall in price. Now, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, and I have inquired of great numbers, the last six or seven 
seasons have been very extraordinary ones; there have been crops on some lands 
such as had not existed for a length of time before; and there was a pestilence, 
which perhaps was unequalled in history. 

3625. If, the state of agriculture in the country being that you have described, 
wheat is low, and some other articles are at fair prices and some at high prices, 
is it not the fact that wheat was considered abundant, compared with the demand 
for it, and that other articles have been scarce; and if, as you state, there is a 
tendency very lately to some rise in the price of wheat, is it not from the cirecum- 
stance that people have begun to find out or suspect there is not that abun- 
dance of wheat they at first calculated upon: is not the whole regulated upon 
that principle of the comparative scarcity and abundance of articles ?—I was 
asked that question, with respect to wheat, in the early part of my examination, 
and I stated that, from the best information I had been able to obtain, there had 
not been an over supply; indeed, my view is, that instead of wheat having to 
rise, except temporarily, to other articles, other articles have to fall to a level with 
wheat. 

3626. You stated that there were two causes of the rise, the scarcity of money 
and the want of produce; is it your-opinion that the scarcity of money has 
lowered wheat, and the scarcity of produce has raised other articles ?—It is. 

3627. It is your opinion that money has made a whimsical selection of one 
article, in preference to others, to show itselfr—My opinion is, that nature is 
much more whimsical in her operations than money; by which | would be 
understood to mean, that, from the capriciousness of the seasons, we can much 
less calculate on the result, than we can of the effects to be produced by an 
increase or diminution of money. The seasons and money may indeed play, as 
it were, counteracting games. Such an occurrence took place in 1811. There 
was a bad season that year, and there was also, in consequence of the Bullion 
Committee sitting, a prospect of a speedier return to cash payments than had 
been contemplated. This caused many failures among the bankers, and a cor- 
responding diminution of currency ; so that, notwithstanding the deficiency of 
the harvest, prices fell, compared with what they had been the year before. 

3628. As you state the condition of the farmer has not been good for many 
years, to what do you attribute that; continued adverse seasons, or any other 
cause ; and if so, what is that other cause?—I do not attribute the depression in 
the farming interest to adverse seasons continued for 20 years, because nature, in 
the long-run, is much more equable in her operations than such a conclusion 
would infer. A pretty certain average of seasons may be calculated on for a 
long series of years. Mr. Scott, the corn-factor, of Liverpool, who had kept an 
account from 1809, informed the House of Commons the other day that there had 
been, for the whole of the period up to the present time, about an average crop, 
taking one harvest with another. I have myself very little doubt, though it is 
a subject on which no one ought to speak confidently after so many mistakes 
have been made (the mistakes, however, have been all the other way), that the 
cause of the fall in price has been the preparation for and final consummation of 
the Act commonly called Mr. Peel's Bill of 1819. 

3629. Do you think that Bill continues to operate now ?—My opinion is, that 
it never has been in full perceptible operation on the price of wheat until 
about two years ago; and it is scarcity alone that prevents its effects being now 
perceived on other articles of agricultural produce than wheat, The wet seasons 
of 1828 and the following years concealed its effect on wheat ; after 1832 wheat 
began to fall to its currency level at the rate of about 10s. per quarter each year, 
down to the winter of 1834. I will state, with the permission of your Lordships, 
the grounds of my opinion, that it is the change in the currency which has caused 
the fall in price. In 1814, at the close of the war, in consequence of the Acts 
of Parliament that had been passed, and in consequence of the Report of the 
Bullion Committee, there was an expectation that ¢ash payments would take 
place within six months after the return of peace; there was, consequently, when 
the war ceased, a great withdrawing of the Bank of England's issues, which of 
course operated upon the country bank circulation, which became very much 
reduced. With respect to that withdrawal of circulation by the Bank of England, 
according to Mr. Muschett, a great authority with those who differ with a ae 
therefore 
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therefore [ prefer it on this occasion, there was a diminution of 233 per cent. in 
their circulation between the end of 1814 and 1816. This was followed by a 
great adversity, both among the manufacturers and agriculturists ; it, in fact, 
produced a great fall in prices in 1815 and 1816. There was an abundant wheat 
harvest in 1813, which commenced the fall in wheat; but that would not affect 
other prices. 

3630. ‘That reduced the price of wheat very much ?—Yes ; in 1816 such was 
the state of distress, that the resumption of cash payments was put off till 1818, 
and subsequently to 1819; measures were then taken by the Government and the 
Bank in conjunction to increase the circulation ; it was increased 3,000,000 or 
4,000,000 between the end of 1816 and the year 1818 ; and higher prices followed 
that increase of the paper issue. It is very true 1816 was a bad harvest, which 
tended to raise wheat in 1817 to a higher price than it would have been, 
unaccompanied by a scarcity of wheat ; but all other prices, manufacturing as well 
as agricultural, rose along with wheat, which showed that an action on the 
currency was going on. ‘To prove that this really took place, there is a very 
interesting memorandum in the Appendix to the Lords’ Report on the Expediency 
of the Resumption of Cash Payments in 1819, page 7, I think, which states,— 
and evidently states it on authority, although there is no signature to it, but it 
bears internal evidence of having come either from the Government or the Bank,— 
which states the whole progress of the actions on the currency from ‘the end of the 
war up to 1819. Mr. Jeremiah Harmon, then deputy governor of the Bank, was 
also summoned before the House of Commons’ Committee in 1819, and he was 
asked whether he recollected a state of great distress among the agriculturists and 
manufacturers in 1815 and 1816, and he replied in the affirmative. He was then 
asked whether he remembered how that distress was removed ; he stated, that in 
consequence of communications with Government an increased issue took place of 
3,000,000 or 4,000,000 of bank notes. He was asked whether that had the effect 
of removing the distress, and he stated it had; at the same time there was an 
increase of the country bank issues. I would quote, in confirmation of this view, 
which however needs none, but it may show the opinion of contemporaries, part 
of a speech of Mr. Tierney in 1819; he is describing the condition of the country 
in January 1817; he says, “The right honourable gentleman, in the month of 
June 1817, had come down to Parliament with a smile of triumph, and told the 
House that every thing was now restored to the very condition in which he had 
long hoped to see it; that it would be soon found that the revenue was increasing, 
that stocks were rising, public confidence flourishing, &c.; and when every body 
was looking for the realization of these gay promises, three or four months after- 
wards down came a number of returns from the Bank that explained the whole 
mystery; the secret of the triumph of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
exposed at once; for it appeared that the Bank had been increasing its issues, 
that country banks had followed its example, and that, in truth, the state of 
prosperity was nothing more than an increased paper currency.” And I shall not 
be very much surprised to see the same smile on the face of the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when he opens his budget this year; the increasing issues of 
the joint-stock banks, and the speculations consequent on the plenty of money 
proceeding from the payment of the West India Loan, will be sure to help the 
revenue very much. It will, however, be a temporary triumph, as the other was, 
unless accompanied by other measures. Then, taking it for granted that the 
prosperity of 1817 and 1818 and the beginning of 1819 was produced by the 
circumstance of an increased issue, I come to the year 1819, when Mr. Peel’s Bill 
passed ; that Bill was not to come into full operation, I think, till 1823. Imme- 
diately after the passing of that Bill, and in preparation of what was to come in 
1823, the Bank of England withdrew its notes, and the country bankers followed 
its example, and toa much greater extent. Mr. Ward, a bank director, stated 
before the Bank Committee of 1832, that “the country bank notes had been in 
a most extraordinary manner reduced shortly after Mr. Peel’s Bill of 1819. In 
1820 they had become reduced to about 11,000,000/., having been 16,000,000 Z. 
the previous year, and 20,000,000 /. the year before; that in 1821 they were 
reduced to as low as 7,000,000/.; then the effect of that would be produced 
about the year 1822; for the effect does not follow the alteration immediately ; 
therefore I cannot help thinking there was a great increase in the country bank 
circulation in the intermediate time between 1822 and 1824.” ‘These were Mr. 
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Ward's recollections in 1832. Thus did the reduced issues cause the adverse 
years of 1820, 1821, and 1822. 

3631. What do you mean by the adverse years of 1820, 1821, and 1822 ?— 
The low prices. 

3632. Not bad crops?—No; I believe they were, on the whole, ordinary 
seasons ; but bad years both for the manufacturer and for the agriculturist, for 
there was a fall in price in manufactures as well as agriculture ; and the manu- 
facturer suffered from the depression equally with the agriculturist. In 1822 
Lord Londonderry, on the part of the Government, of which he was a member, 
seeing that the Bill of 1819 was producing such disastrous effects, and that it 
could not be allowed to come so suddenly into operation, came down to the House 
of Commons, and proposed that the one-pound notes which were to be extinguished 
(I think) in 1826, should be continued to the year 1833, the year of the expiration 
of the Bank Charter, which virtually meant that they were not to be put an end 
to. I quote the following from Sir James Graham’s pamphlet on “ Corn and 
Currency.”—“‘In April 1822, Lord Londonderry, then the colleague of Mr. 
Huskisson, introduces his measures intended for the relief of the agricultural 
interest, and he dwells on the extension of the currency of the Bank of England, 
and the consequent increase of the country bank paper, as a principal source of 
mitigation of the distress, admitting distinctly the contraction of the currency 
caused by Mr. Peel’s Bill to have occasioned the fall in the price of agricultural 
produce; and in this very speech he gives notice of the introduction of the Small 
Note Act.” That larger issue did take place, as we learn from the evidence of 
Mr. Norman (also a bank director) before the Bank Committee of 1832: ‘ It 
appears,’ says he, “ by the returns made by the Bank, that on the 26th of February 
1822 the notes of the Bank (taking out one-pound notes) were 16,700,000 /.; on 
the same day in 1823 they appear to have been 17,400,000/.; on the same day 
in 1824, 19,300,000 /.; and in 1825, 20,600,000 #.” 

3633. In what year was that?—Between the years 1822 and 1825; that 
increased circulation was followed by what was generally considered among the 

farmers and the manufacturing interest, the prosperous years of 1823, 1824 
and 1825. 

3634. Those years you consider prosperous -—Yes; those years 1 consider 
prosperous as regards prices; but I would add, that those best acquainted with the 
operations of currency, at least what I esteem authorities, predicted some such 
crisis as the panic in 1825, as the necessary consequence of an over-issue of paper 
on the existing standard of value; they affirmed that the exchanges must go 
against us; that gold would go out of the country; that the Bank of England 
issues must suddenly be contracted, and that a crash must ensue; and it did 
come at the end of 1825. The prosperity I conceive to have been owing to 
higher prices, in consequence of increased issue; the panic I attribute to the 
standard of value being upon too contracted a base for the paper to rest upon; 
but I have no hesitation in saying, that if at the same time that the Government 
stimulated the Bank to push out a greater number of notes, with a view to effect- 
ing a certain rise in prices, it had also altered the standard to adapt it to the 
increased issues, the panic would never have come, and that the state of prices of 
1824-5 would have been as permanent as the present prices will be on the 
present standard of value. To proceed with the history of these operations on 
currency : in consequence of the panic, a law was passed to put down the one- 
pound notes in the year 1829, four years before they would have come to their 
termination according to the law. 

3635. Was that the first time they were put an end to ?—Yes. 

3636. They were simultaneously put an end to at that date?—Yes. 

3637. In 1829 they were to cease to exist?—I do not think they would cease 
to exist; I think there was some provision in the Act preventing the issuing of 
stamps after a certain time previous to 1829; they were not to issue after that 
time. 

3638. In what year was the speech made by Lord Ripon, called the Prosperity 
Speech ?—In the year 1824; all the interests of the country were prosperous, if 
the speech were true, and one can hardly suppose the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
states such matters without some ground, though sometimes prosperity has been 
proclaimed by mistake ; but there is no doubt that all the productive parties in 
the country then felt in what may be termed an easy.and comfortable state. 

3639. You 
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3639. You have watched the fluctuations of currency since 1819 ?—I have. 

3640. Have you found that when the currency was increased by an issue of one- 
pound notes, or any other financial project which has been introduced, prices have 
risen, and that when it has been contracted they have fallen !—Invariably; the 
first instance was from the distress of 1815 and 1816 to the prosperity of 1817-18; 
the second from the prosperity of 1817-18 to the general distress of 1820, 1821 
and 1822; and next the increased issues of 1823, 1824 and 1825, which pro- 
duced the prosperity of those years; subsequent to 1825 the Bank of England 
notes were reduced, and country notes reduced also; prices declined gradually 
till the year 1828 ; then there began that series of wet harvests which raised the 
price of wheat from about 50s. or 54s. to 60s. and 66s. for three or four years. 
Under the influence of those wet seasons, and a higher price resulting from scar- 
city, the one-pound notes were finally extinguished, 7. e. in 1829; therefore it was 
not till those wet seasons came fully to an end that we saw the full effect of Mr. 
Peel’s Bill of 1819. Since that time, 7. e. from 1832, there has been a gradual 
diminution in the price of wheat, with no extraordinary seasons (except one, viz. 
in 1834), from 66s., down, in my own market, as low as 29s. a quarter, the Win- 
chester measure ; and though a part of that fall, perhaps from 5s. to 8s., may 
be accounted for by the harvest of 1834, my firm conviction is, that the necessary 
consequence of Mr, Peel’s Bill was to reduce the price of wheat in this country 
from 80s. (which had been the average for 20 years previous to 1819) to at least 
40s. a quarter, whenever it came into full and stringent operation. 

3641. Do you consider that the effect of Mr. Peel’s Bill was disguised by the 
bad harvests which have taken place ?—I do. 

3642. Whenever there happens to be arise, you look out for some justification 
in the state of the harvest, and whenever there is a fall, you look out for some 
justification in the state of currency, abandoning any argument to be drawn 
from wet harvests or the operation of the weather ?—I weuld state, as I stated 
before, that in order to pass a just judgment upon the operation of seasons or of 
money, you must take a longish series of years. The fact is undeniable, that 
subsequent to the Bank Restriction Act in 1797, there followed a general increase 
of prices up to the year 1819, which, including the years 1815 and 1816, and 
taking wheat as the test, amounted to at least 80s. a quarter, the price having 
been previously somewhere between 40s. and 50s,.; but that price had been 
only brought on latterly, in consequence, I believe, of some banking regulations 
which took place in 1775, and, 1 think, in 1791. ‘The old standard price was 
about 40s. the quarter. We find, then, by the increased issue consequent on the 
bank restriction, there was a general rise of prices, and since 1819 a great reduc- 
tion of issue, and a consequent decline of prices, a decline which has only lately 
come into full apparent operation, because the effect has been concealed or inter- 
fered with both by the seasons and by law; and I see no escape from the con- 
clusion, that the increase of the circulation produced, during the first period men- 
tioned, an increase of price, and during the second period, that a reduction of 
currency has produced a diminution of price. This conclusion induces me to 
say, that through an increased circulation alone can we look for any permanent 
rise of prices from the present level of price. That an increased currency does 
necessarily increase prices we know from the fact, that, previous to the opening 
of the American mines, for 100 years, the price of wheat had ranged about 10s. 
a quarter, and when the supply from those mines came fully into operation, wheat 
for 200 years succeeding bore the average price of 40s. a quarter, the supply 
from the mines having been, it was supposed, about quadrupled. If it was 
wished that I should go into an explanation of the precise mode in which prices 
are affected by the increase of money, I am ready to go into it. 

3643. You have stated that which it is impossible to contradict, that the varia- 
tions of that in which every thing is measured must affect the price, though not 
the real value of the thing measured ; have not alterations taken place in the 
value of money, first of all by the discovery of the richer mines of America, sub- 
sequently by the introduction of the paper system, and lastly by the introduction 
of the irredeemable paper system; have not the great alterations which took 
place at those different periods in the value of money affected the price of com- 
modities !—Yes. 

3644. What reason have you to suppose that they affected the value of agri- 
cultural produce further than this change in money affected the price of other 
things >—They operated equally on manufactures and on agriculture, and on all 
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commodities. In the last instance, which is the one in question, it appears by 
the prices of the different periods of distress, since the preparation for and fulfil- 
ment of the Bill of 1819, that the manufacturing prices fell equally with the agri- 
cultural prices. 

3645. Do you not believe in the general statement which is made through the 
country, that all the interests of the country, with the exception of the agricul- 
tural interest, never were in a state of greater prosperity than at the present 
moment ?—I am led to believe that they are in a state of prosperity at this 
moment, but that began only a few months ago; and, as I stated before, their 
prosperity, in my belief, rests alone, or to a great extent, on a considerable increase 
of issue by the joint-stock banks: this being on the present contracted standard 
of value, for the reasons before given, I do not think their prosperity can be 
considered permanent. My opinion, which is the result of not an inconsiderable 
degree of inquiry among manufacturers, and particularly those who are not the 
largest capitalists, is, that up to a very late period little or no profit has been 
making in the manufacturing districts. I separate the large and smaller manu- 
facturers, because, although the contraction of the circulating medium operated 
against the manufacturing and commercial interests generally, Iam not quite sure 
it has not given some countervailing advantages to the large capitalist; for 
while the smaller capitalists are swept away with great rapidity, the larger ones 
are benefited by a greater monopoly in the market. I always observe that the 
great capitalists in the House of Commons are the foremost to affirm the existence 
of prosperity ; and it is to these alone generally that the ear of Government is 
lent; but I have found that the persons connected with the smaller branches of 
manufacture have at the same time stated that there was no profit-making so far 
as they were concerned ; and this up to six months or a year ago. 

3646. Doyou not believe, though in all departments of the country there must 
be varieties of condition, and all cannot be exactly prosperous at the same time, 
that the great bulk of the manufacturing and other interests of the country may 
be said to be in a state of great prosperity ?>— My opinion of the state of the manu- 
facturing interest up to a year ago was, that it was, as a body, making little or no 
profit; that its state might be likened to the state of the low-land districts, which 
was produced bythe rot among sheep. I look on Peel’s Bill to have acted as a 
sort of pestilence, a scourge among the productive classes generally, as the rot 
did on the sheep flocks. At the same time the large manufacturers may have 
benefited in some degree by that state of things, as the up-land farmers have bene- 
fited by the adversity of their low-land brethren. The great men, if they can 
stand the shock, are greater still after the shock is over, because their competitors 
are swept away. The prosperity, as it is called, of the last few months of the 
manufacturing interest, particularly in Lancashire, is to be attributed, I stated 
before, I believe, mainly to the over-issues of joint-stock banks, and, so far as the 
iron trade is concerned, to the greater demand for iron for railway purposes in 
America and this country. 

3647. You have informed the Committee that the prosperity of the woollen 
manufacture did not cause the rise in price of wool ; is it not true that the woollen 
manufacture, as well as the iron trade, and the cotton manufacture of Lancashire, 
are in a state of work that obliges the master manufacturers to refuse a large 
portion of the orders sent to them ?—As | stated before, up to about a year ago, 
my opinion was that the woollen manufacturers as a body were not making a 
profit ; I believe now the manufacturing interest of Yorkshire and Lancashire has 
had a great impulse given to it from the operation of the joint-stock banks; I will 
state why I conceive the prosperity of the manufacturing interest did not cause a 
rise in the price of wool ; I hold in my hand an account taken from the Parlia- 
mentary Returns of woollen manufactured goods exported from the year 1820 to 
the year 1834; I have also got the importation of the sheep and lamb’s wool for 
the same years; the result is, up to the year 1834, previous to which there had 
been a great rise in the price of wool, the export of woollen manufactured goods 
was not in fact increased from what it had been in the year 1820; there is an 
average of about 5,500,000/. or nearly 6,000,000/.; but immediately after the 
year 1829 there began an amazing increase in the importation of foreign wool ; it 
increased from 21,000,000 lbs. in the year 1829 to 46,000,000 Ibs. in the year 
1834. Now theargument I would draw from that is this: if there had been up 
to that time no increased export, and there had been that amazing increase of at 
least 100 per cent. in the import of raw wool, one of two circumstances must have 


happened, 
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happened, either a great increase of consumption of woollen goods at home (which 
I do not believe to be the case, because the principal consumers of the home 
market have been greatly distressed), or there has been a great scarcity of home 
wool, because that increase of foreign wool must have found a vent somewhere ; 
with respect to woollen and worsted yarn, it has been nearly the same for the last 
four years; at the same time, from the late fillip in our manufactures, I shall 
not be surprised to see that the export of woollen goods for the last year has 
increased. 
[The Account is delivered in and read, and is as follows :| 


= dye: * Declared Values of Quantities of 
Sheep and Lambs’ Wool | Woollen Manufactured Goods | Woollen and Worsted Yara 
aS Imported. Exported. Exported. 
Lbs. sie eat 

1820 - - - 95775605 5,586,000 - - 
2821 - - - 16,000,000 6,462,000 — — = 
1822 - - - 19,000,000 6,488,000 -— —- — 
1823 - - - 19,000,000 5,636,000 -— — a 
1824 - ~ - 22,000,060 6,043,000 - — — 
1825 - ~ - 43,000,000 6,185,000 - - — 
1826 - - - 25,000,000 4,966,000 - — = 
1827 - - - 29,000,000 | 245,000 — — — 
2828 - - - 30,000,000 | 5,069,000 — — — 
1829 - - - 21,000,000 4,587,000 - - — 
1830 - - - 32,000,000 | 4,728,000 - —- — 
1831 - - - 31,000,000 | 5,232,000 -— — 1,592,455 
1832 - - - 28,000,000 5)244,000 — — 2,204,464 
1833 - - - 38,000,000 6,294,000 -— = 2,207,478 
y= lianas 46,455,232 5,568,000 = —- 1,861,814 


seers On ey Sere 


* Declared Values are the only ones given. 


3648. Taking all the circumstances into consideration which guide your own 
opinion, do you think that the general opinion as to the present prosperity of the 
manufacturing interest is a mistake ?— No; so long as it lasts as it has been for 
the last two or three months, it is a state of prosperity ; but I do not believe it to 
be on a permanent basis. 

3649. While, on the contrary, the state of the agriculturist is very much 
depressed ‘—Yes. 

3650. Have not those two interests, dealing with the same currency and the 
same money, the one risen to a state of prosperity, and the other fallen into a state 
of depression ; and if so, how can the state of the currency be called in aid as a 
proof of the depression on the one hand, if it did not act in the same manner on the 
other?—As I stated before, the state of the currency at two or three periods 
subsequent to the preparation for Mr. Peel’s Bill affected the manufacturing 
interest equally with the agricultural; but the manufacturer recovered from the 
effect of the change earlier than the agriculturist; there is a continuity in the 
operations of agriculture which does not exist in manufactures; there are leases, 
there is capital invested, which takes often many years to realize a return for; 
there isa greater attachment to localities among the yeomen, which makes them 
hold longer by a losing trade; then there is the landlord yielding to the pressure 
of the times, and so affording a partial relief; whereas the operations of manu- 
facture extend to very little more, perhaps, than a year; and it is only the hope of 
better times, and the difficulty of parting with a concern under an adverse trade, 
that prevents a manufacturer giving up his business almost immediately, or being 
ruined at once, and then a new set of capitalists start; then, again, the export 
manufacturers have an extraneous source of demand beyond the home market, and 
the export trade has prodigiously increased (so far as the quantity of goods is 
concerned) ; within a few years the South American markets have been called 
into existence; then, about the year 1832, when the full operation of Mr. Peel’s 
Bill began to be perceived on the price of grain, there was a cessation of hostilities 
in Europe, there was a deliverance from cholera, the opening of the East India 
market and the China market to our manufacturing interests ; all those circum- 
stances would affect the manufacturing interest, and indirectly, but at a great 
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distance, would affect the agricultural interests also. New markets having been 
open to the manufacturers after the operation of the scourge of 1819 upon them, 
joint-stock banks having been instituted to a great extent in Lancashire for the 
last four or five years, where no private banks had issued notes before; and to 
show the extent to which this matter is proceeding, there are at this very moment, 
I understand, two new joint-stock banks about to start in Manchester, and another 
at Liverpool, and another at Stockport. Taking all things into consideration, and 
that money is lent to manufacturers more rashly than it was to the farmer pre- 
viously to the bill of 1819; taking all these things conjointly, I think they prove 
that circumstances have been in operation to affect the condition advantageously 
of the manufacturing interest, which have not been in operation to produce the 
same effect on the agricultural interests. 

3651. Of the joint-stock banks none of them issue notes under 5 /.?—No. 

3652. When you say that the issues of those banks will contribute to aid this 
state of things, and to improve the condition of the manufacturer, you do not con- 
sider it is necessary that the issue should consist of small notes for that purpose ? 
—My opinion is, that a general increase of circulation will, at all events, operate 
so as to increase prices; but the difficulty at present is to effect an increase in the 
agricultural districts, for the five and ten-pound notes are too large to pay wages 
with, so they revert shortly again to the banker, to be changed for sovereigns; if 
a banker accommodates a farmer with 50/. or 100 /. in large notes, they quickly 
flow back again on the bank for smaller change; the bankers cannot, of course, 
afford to accommodate in the same manner with gold as they can with paper, and 
that is the reason I would advocate the issue of one-pound notes; I have no 
objection, if it be required, to their being secured, consideriag it as the money of 
the labouring class, and that the labouring class have suffered from the failure of 
banks and local one-pound notes, though | believe they have suffered very much 
more from the want of one-pound notes than from the failure of bankers ; | believe 
it is generally understood in the banking world that the country bankers find a 
great difficulty, if not an impossibility, in rapidly increasing their issues, because 
the notes of one banker are paid on the counter of a rival banker, and that banker 
immediately returns them to the banker who issued them; therefore, though the 
Bank of England has the power of issuing notes at discretion, and increasing its 
circulating medium, it is generally understvod that in the long-run there is a 
natural check to the over-issue of country banks; an alteration of the standard, 
or the Bank of England giving them their notes on more advantageous terms, 
certainly may and will increase their issues; the great failures of country 
banks in 1793, 1811, 1815 and 18265 arose from no fault of theirs, but from a 
tampering with the currency by the Government, in conjunction with the Bank of 
England. 

3653. You are understood to be of opinion that the operation on prices of this 
issue or contraction of bank notes does not depend on the amount of the notes 
issued, but on the quantity altogether ; then if the prosperity is to be ascribed, as 
you ascribe it, in some degree to these joint-stock banks, which cannot issue small 
notes, you must be of opinion, that, provided there is a quantity of paper out, it 
is not essential for the purpose of producing prosperity that that paper should be 
in small notes?—It is not necessary, because if the country bankers have the 
power of issuing their five-pound notes on exceedingly advantageous terms, that 
might counterbalance the advantage they might otherwise derive from having the 
power of issuing one-pound notes ; but I would guard myself from stating that the 
Bank of England issues are always an exact test of the amount of currency in 
circulation. The last paragraph, I believe, of the Report of 1819 states the very 
same opinion, that though ona long series of years they may, on a large scale, be 
taken asa criterion, yet that it is difficult to ascertain the proportion of bills or of 
country circulation that may arise out of any given increased issue of the Bank 
of England. That Report concludes as follows :—‘* Your Committee have for- 
borne from entering into any reasoning upon the effect produced upon the value 
of our currency by variations in the numerical amount of the notes issued by the 
Bank of England; so many circumstances contribute to affect that value, such, 
for instance, as the varying effect of commercial credit and confidence ; the fluc- 
tuations in the amount of country bank paper; the different degrees of rapidity 
with which the same amount of currency circulates at different periods; that your 
Committee are of opinion that no satisfactory conclusions can be drawn from a 

mere 
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mere reference to the numerical amount of the issues of the Bank of England 
outstanding at any given time.” 

3654. In speaking of the state of agricultural prosperity at the periods when 
paper was irredeemable, are you aware that a great portion of that must be ascri- 
bable to the state of war at the time, and for a great portion of the time our being 
cut off from the Continent, and the fact that Ireland, then supplying our large 
navy with its salted provisions, had not turned so much to agriculture as it has 
since done, and that till 1814, Ireland, which supplied us only 967,000 quarters of 
all descriptions of grain, supplied us, in the year 1832, with 2,600,000 quarters ; 
are there not sufficient reasons in the facts of supply from Ireland, and of our 
being shut out from the Continent, and other circumstances connected with war 
and high prices, without reference to simply the question of paper  —I apprehend 
the circumstances mentioned are not sufficient to account for the change, for these 
reasons, that all prices universally rose during the war, of every description, whether 
they were imported from abroad or raised at home ; in the first place, it is not neces- 
sarily consequent on a state of war that there should be a rise of price; perhaps 
I might state the fact, which is pretty well known, that in the wars of the last 
century the prices always fell, except in one instance, during the war, and rose 
again at the return of peace. The following is a statement from 1698 to 1793: 


Ee Sah 
The war of the Revolution, from 1683 to 1697 - : 210 8 


1698 to 1701, Peace of Ryswick - - - : = 


1702 to 1712, War of Spanish Succession = - - - 411 
1713 to 1739, Peace of Utrecht - - - : - beste (y/1 
1740 to 1748, War of Flanders” - - = : : 15° 5 


1749 to 1754, Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle . = = 
1755 to 1762, War of America - - 

1763 to 1774, Peace of Paris = : = 4 - 
1775 to 1782, War of America - = as = ad 
1783 to 1792, Second Peace of Paris - - 4 ~ 


In addition to these strong facts, plain reason will, I think, assure us that it does 
not necessarily follow from the state of war that there should be an increase of 
prices; there is generally during war an increase of taxation; that increase of 
taxation, unaccompanied by measures to raise prices, falls either on production or 
consumption ; if it fall on the producer, and he cannot charge it in the price on 
the mer, he may thus be compelled to cease producing the article, and at all 
events is a poorer man ; if it fall on consumption, that is, if the taxation be added 
to the original price of commodities generally, the consumer must take his choice 
between one set of commodities and another; taxation certainly does not increase 
his income; and if his money income remain the same while the prices of 
commodities rise, he cannot purchase so many as before; he will abide by his 
consumption of articles of necessity, and give up the consumption of a portion of 
his luxuries; this diminished consumption of luxuries at least will canse a fall 
in the price of such luxuries ; in the case of an article of first necessity, which 
men must have at all events, the producer may take advantage of this necessity, 
and charge the taxation in the price; nay, I would say he will always do so 
whenever he is able ; but the more he can do this on one article of necessary con- 
sumption, the less ability he leaves ou the part of consumers to purchase other 
things ; those other things therefore will fall in price ; but the price of all articles 
rose during the late war, which proves that some other cause was in operation ; 
that cause was the depreciation in money, in consequence of which there was 
a more plentiful supply of money, and thus more of it would be given for each 
commodity ; consequently a state of war, bringing with it an increase of taxation 
to the whole community, without increasing at the same time its money income, 
unless such is accompanied by a depreciation in the value of money, does not 
necessarily increase prices, but has, on the contrary, an opposite tendency ; that 
a depreciation of the currency tends necessarily to produce an increase of price is 
not only demonstrable, but, to save the trouble of the argument, the principle is 
acknowledged by every great authority upon the subject; it has been a matter of 
dispute, indeed, whether a depreciation shall be measured by the price of gold, or 
by the prices of commodities generally. I myself, though I state the opinion very 
humbly, have always considered that a general rise of prices indicates the extent 
of any depreciation that might be going on much better than the price of gold, 
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which might temporarily be operated on by an absence of supply or demand 5 
I am supported in that opinion by various authorities; among others, I am not 
sure that Mr. Horner does not go in principle to that; Sir James Graham holds 
the same opinion ; Mr. Thornton also held the same ; Mr. Alexander Baring also. 
To my mind, it is very obvious why it should have been so during the last war ; 
for in consequence of the Bank Restriction we gave up our gold circulation ; at 
the same moment other countries did the same; Austria, Russia, and others 
betook themselves to a paper circulation ; their circulation of gold, then, and our 
circulation of gold, would be thrown into the general market ; that would tend 
to depress the value of gold in the same way as an increased supply or a falling 
demand would cause a decline in the price of any other commodity. Suppose 
that, in consequence of a depreciation of the currency, wheat rose to 100s. from 
50s. per quarter, and there was immediately to cease half the demand for wheat ; 
notwithstanding the effect of the depreciation, the obvious consequence of the 
reduction of demand would be to reduce the price to 50s. again; exactly the 
same circumstance in effect took place with respect to gold during the earlier 
and middle periods of the war. I apprehend, therefore, that the mere price of 
gold was no criterion as to the extent of the depreciation during the war. 
Wheat (and wheat was not higher in proportion than other articles) that bore a 
price of 80s. during the war, at one period 100s., must now fall to 40s. a quarter 
or thereabouts; and other articles, unless operated on by extraneous circum- 
stances, have in fact fallen half. I am quite aware there are two ways of 
estimating per centage; when it falls it is considered 50 per cent., when it 
rises it is called 100 per cent.; I state this to prevent misconception. These 
principles are illustrated by circumstances which took place even very early 
in history. Mr. James, in his “ State of the Nation,” a most interesting 
publication, quotes from Montesquieu what took place in Rome, on the 
subject of money, at the time of the Punic war. He says, “ During the 
first Punic war the as, which ought to weigh 12 ounces of copper, was re- 
duced to two; and in the second Punic war it only weighed one ounce. This 
answers to what we call the augmentation of money. Take from a crown of six 
livres the half of the silver to make two of it, or make it pass for 12 livres, is 
precisely the same thing ;” and he adds, ‘‘ They did this, not during the time of 
a corrupt republic or a state of anarchy, but at a time when, with the vigour 
of their institutions, by their wisdom as by their courage, they disputed empire 
with the Carthaginians. The Romans,” he says, “‘ conducted themselves better 
than we, who, in our operations, have swallowed up as well the ie as 
private revenues. Examine the Romans, you never find them so superior as in 
the choice of circumstances between good and evil.” Montesquieu here refers, I 
suppose, to what took place in France under Louis XIV. Sir James Graham also 
thus refers to it: “ Nor are the fatal effects of the sudden contraction of the cur- 
rency peculiar to our time or country ; for in France, under Louis XIV., when 
the currency had been depreciated 27 per cent., and when an attempt was made 
to restore its value by reducing its amount, we find that the remedy was worse 
than the disease ; that universal distress was the consequence ; that all pecuniary 
contracts which had been previously made were raised one-third against the party 
who had to pay the money ; that the restoration of full value was a death-blow to 
the debtor ; that the people were reduced to despair by the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to draw all the money to themselves ; and that there was scarcely a proprietor 
of land who did not see his patrimony melt away, without possessing the slightest 
means of prevention.” Montesquieu goes on on the same subject of money :— 
‘Money is the price of merchandise or commodities. But how will that price 
be fixed ; that is to say, by what portion of money shall each thing be repre- 
sented? If you compare the mass of gold and silver which is in the world with 
the quantity of merchandise which is in it also, it is certain that each commodity 
or merchandise in particular will be compared with a certain quantity of the 
entire mass of gold and silver.” And there can be no doubt, as far as human 
reason can remove the doubt, that the effect of depreciation, whether that takes 
place through the medium of paper, or through the medium of an increase in 
the supply of the precious metals, or through the medium of clipping the coin, 
the invariable consequence, unless it be counteracted by other circumstances, must 
be to raise prices. The reason I am anxious to press this consideration, which to 
your Lordships is probably familiar, is, that the full effects of the changes in the 


currency since 1797 have been attempted to be concealed from the public view. 
The 
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The public, not taking the trouble to reflect on the causes of high prices, at a 
time-when difficulties did not stimulate them to do so, were deceived im respect to 
the currency by resolutions in the House of Commons in 181], when it was stated 
that there was no depreciation ; that the paper guinea and the gold guinea were 
of equal value, although one was selling for 8s. or 9s. more than the other. 
Again, the effect of Mr. Peel's Bill has been studiously concealed from the view 
of the public by every effort Parliament has been able to make. I wish to put 
the matter upon its right basis ; I wish the truth to be proclaimed to the public, 
that it may no longer be deluded with the vague notion that prices will be 
raised, without the steps being taken which can produce higher prices. The 
conclusion I would make to my observations on the depreciation of paper is, that 
instead of coming, as we did, to an antiquated standard, a standard which was no 
standard of justice, or of the engagements that had been entered into for 20 years, 


we ought to have measured our metal standard at the rate of the depreciation of 


paper; then we should have kept faith with both creditor and debtor ; whereas 
we dealt out double faith to the creditor, and not even half faith to the debtor, 
which debtor is, in fact, the public. This doctrine is held now, not only by 


persons of the first authority in this country, but it was held by M. Say, the great, 


political economist of France, who declared that the obvious and just mode of pro- 
ceeding for us in 1819 was to have struck the standard at the rate of the depreci- 
ation ; and with respect to the other mode, viz., the one pursued by Mr. Peel’s Bill 
of 1819, he goes on to say,—“ The privileged classes, the official persons, the pen- 
sioners of the state, the clergy and the annuitants, have profited by the restored 
value of the paper currency ; but it has been a scourge to the mass of the nation 
and to industry,—a scourge which would alone have been endured by a nation 
like England, rich in capital, so pre-eminently industrious, and in every other 
respect so admirably well governed.” This was the unprejudiced language of the 
greatest political economist, perhaps, of his day, living in another country, with 
respect to Mr. Peel's Bill of 1819. Lord John Russell declares the same, or very 
much the same opinion in his chapter on the national debt, in his work on the 
English Constitution. He says, “In order to avoid the evils attendant upon a 
restoration of the currency, Lord Lauderdale recommended, in 1814, that we should 
coin guineas of the value of 21s. of paper currency. This would have depre- 
ciated the standard more than 30 percent. Had this advice been adopted,” Lord 
John proceeds, ‘“ we should have avoided the misery that we have since suffered, 
and that too with a very small breach of the national faith. Perhaps, indeed,” the 
noble lord adds, “the fund-holders would have had reason to bless the day on 
which such a measure was adopted, for it would have retarded the period 
which some time or other will in all probability arrive, when the payment of 
the full dividend and the safety of the state shall be found to be incompatible.” 
But the authorities supporting the principle that depreciation does affect 
prices, and that after a long period’ of depreciation the restoration of a former 
standard is unjust, are without number ; amongst them I may mention Mr. Ricardo, 
Mr. Malthus, Lord Althorp, Mr. Alexander Baring, and so on; Mr. Horner, 
Mr. Henry Thornton, Montesquieu, the historian Niebuhr, and many others. 
3655. Nobody doubted it ?—It is quite true that no one of any reflection and 
of unbiassed mind could have a doubt upon the subject; but the noble lord will 
remember that the mass of the people are not given to great reflection, especially 
on a subject like the operation of money, which appears to them difficult and 
abstruse. The people, therefore, were liable to be exposed to the ingenious 
sophistry of interested parties, who, ever since the passing of Mr. Peel’s Bill, 
have taken pains to throw dust in the eyes of the public on the subject, and have 
led them a wild-goose chace after any thing but the real cause of their sufferings. 
It is high time, in my opinion, that the country should know the truth upon the 
subject ; and itis therefore that I have ventured to quote authorities in which the 
public will have confidence. We might indeed, at the termination of the contest 
in 1814, have taken a valuable lesson from other countries; Austria, France and 
America all acted virtually upon the principle I have maintained to be the just 
one ; their debts, which had been contracted in depreciated money, they paid in 
depreciated money. And if I do not very much mistake, a gentleman of high 
authority upon this subject in this country was honoured, along with two other 
‘gentlemen (one of America, the other of France), by a request from the Emperor 
of Russia that they would act as unbiassed umpires in a question of this very 
nature. Russia had contracted a debt in depreciated paper; the emperor wish- 
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ing to do equal justice by both debtor and creditor, and distrusting the impar- 
tiality of his own subjects, who might have an interest or bias on the question, 
applied to Mr. Alexander Baring (now Lord Ashburton) of England, Mr. Gallatin 
of America, and, I think, M. Dupin of France. They were unanimous in their 
decision, that the only equitable mode of settling the question was, that the 
depreciated debt should be repaid in depreciated money. These instances will, I 
think, be sufficient to establish my position, that Mr. Peel's Bill ought never to 
have passed. The concluding part of the question put to me, I believe, referred 
to the importations of grain from Ireland, and whether they had not had a tendency 
to reduce the price in this country. The state of the importations from Ireland 
to this country has been in this wise :—they increased up to 1833; they have 
decreased ever since; that is particularly referring to flour and wheat. When 
any one looks at the returns, they see that a certain number of quarters of wheat 
have been imported; they then look at the flour column, which will show an 
apparently large increase, in consequence of the establishment of large flour-mills 
in Ireland ; but ifthe hundred weights of flour are reduced into quarters, which is 
done by some such divisor as four, the apparent increase is very much diminished 
according to the usual estimate, which is in quarters of wheat. Taking the flour 
and wheat together, reduced into quarters, for the last three years, there were 
about 800,000 quarters imported in 1833; about 700,000 in 1834; and about 
600,000 imported in 1835. The decline in the price of wheat has been very con- 
siderable since 1833, about 20s. per quarter; but in the face of this great fall in 
price, and contemporaneously with it, there has been a considerable diminution in 
the import of wheat from Ireland. 

3656. Ireland, notoriously in the face of paper money, has sent us a compara- 
tively small supply. The general impression in the country is, that the Irish 
supply has materially affected the prices. Do not you consider that the differ- 
ence in the short supply in times of paper money, as compared with the larger 
supply in present times, accounts in a great measure for the depressed price of 
agricultural produce in England, without having reference to the subject of paper? 
—No, I do not think that accounts for it in the least degree. If we take the 
increase of the population even only since 1821 into the account, the increase 
of population since 1821 is upwards of 5,000,000; I conceive it to be 
impossible that any ostensible increase, within that period, of production in 
England or of supply from Ireland, can have been more than adequate to meet 
the demand of such increase of population, unless, indeed, distress has caused 
a great falling-off in consumption. Then I take a later period, 1824 and 1825, 
when wheat ranged about 66s. a quarter; and I find, so far as the fall in price is 
concerned, scarcely a perceptible difference in the importation of wheat from 
Ireland between that time and the present. I attribute, therefore, no part of the 
fall in the price of agricultural produce since the peace, other things being equal, 
to increased importation from Ireland. I would say further, that the effect of 
Mr. Peel’s Bill had been, if it were possible, even more stringent on Ireland than 
on England. 

3657. But you think that the great fall in this country has checked the import- 
ation from Ireland this last year ?—I am not aware that the depreciation of price 
has the effect of checking the import from Ireland, unless the fall be very great 
indeed. I have always understood that the effect of a diminished price on Irish 
produce is this, that rent being in a great measure fixed in Ireland, the middle- 
man screws it out of the tenant, whatever be the price of produce; of course 
exceptions to this are numerous. If, then, prices fall, it is quite evident that the 
tenant or the labourer must part with more of his produce to raise the rent, even 
to the extent of depriving himself of his pig; the landlord may also be induced, 
to prevent a fall in rent, to give permission that old grass land should be broken 
up : these circumstances will increase the quantity of corn brought to market, and 
of pigs, and cause a larger export of both to England; and we have usually seen 
this effect follow a fall in price. Indeed, in a debate which I took the liberty of 
raising in the Houseof Commons last year on the state of agriculture, Mr. O'Connell 
promulgated the same doctrine, that when the prices are iow in Ireland there is 
the greatest export to England. 

3058. When prices are low here, will there not be little import from Ireland? 
—The principle I have just stated I believe to be perfectly true; and the limit to 
it is the inordinate fall in this market, so as to prevent any remuneration to the 
exporter. 

3059. Was 
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3659. Was not there such an inordinate fall last year‘—There was. 

3660. Could the import of wheat from Ireland into England at sucha price pay 
the freight for it?>—I am not aware of the exact difference of price in ingland and 
Ireland last year, and therefore cannot answer that question. 

3661. You say that the joint-stock banks accommodated very rashly; do you 
apply that observation to the farmers, or only to the manufacturers ?—Only to the 
manufacturers. The information I have received, and it has been from many 
quarters, assures me that it is with the greatest possible difficulty that even 
farmers of character and apparent stability can obtain accommodation from the 
bankers. 

3662. Has that been from the well-known distress of the farmers?—Yes. It is 
contrary to the very nature of credit that it should be given to what is known to be 
a failing trade; and none know the state of the farmers better than the country 
bankers. 

3663. You have said something about trade being advantageous to the great 
capitalists ; how is trade at present advantageous to the great capitalist more than 
to others?>—Where there is a scarcity of money, and there has been a decline in 
prices, that will of course operate most on the parties who are the least wealthy ; 
“‘ the weakest go to the wall;” a sudden and violent change will smite them to 
the earth. Those capitalists, however, who have a large surplus capital beyond 
what is immediately invested in their trade,—and these have hitherto been but a 
fraction in point of numbers compared with the great mass of producers,—these 
gentlemen, having survived, the shock, have the opportunity of going to a market 
inordinately depressed as to prices ; they take advantage of the sales of bankrupts, 
and sales which are pressed on by the adversity of the parties, and then they can 
buy those goods and retail them at a much greater rate of profit than usual, in 
proportion to the wholesale prices. 

3664. You think that the great manufacturer has beat the smaller?—I think that 
the great man is beating the smaller, not only in manufactures but in agriculture 
also. The lord of 100,000/. a year, supposing him to have 25,000/. per annum 
incumbrance on his estate, if his estate fall in value to 50,000 /. a year, has still 
25,000 /. a year left. But take a similar case of a small proprietor of 1,000/. a 
year; his rental falls to 500 /.; he has 250 /. per annum incumbrance, and he has 
2501. a year left to contend against retail prices fallen only one-fourth, when 
wholesale prices have fallen one-half. 

3665. Is not that the worst possible thing for a country ; does not it depress 
the energies of a country ?—Yes; we must never forget that it was by the united 
energies of the men of small means, but persevering industry, that this country 
became great. I think it has not only produced political consequences of great 
magnitude, but that it threatens evens worse. 

3666. That is the tendency of the present state of things?—Yes; the distress 
breeding dissatisfaction and discontent consequent on Mr. Peel’s Bill of 1819. If 
my opinion is desired as to the political consequences of that fatal measure, I will 
give it freely and without disguise: perhaps my testimony, on this point at least, 
may be the less exposed to a charge of partiality, because my votes have, for the 
most part, been on the side of reform. It is my firm conviction that Mr. Peel’s 
Bill of 1819 (together with the preparation for it) was the great instrument in 
securing the Reform Bill; the pressure it caused on industry produced a disposition 
in men’s minds for a change. I would guard myself from being supposed to think 
that the principles of that measure were untrue or unjust; but I say they were as 
true when they were brought forward thirty years before, and that if the people 
had not been in comfortable circumstances in consequence of a remuneration for 
industry, they would have been brought to join before in the cry for change. It 
is in human nature not to rest content under circumstances of great privation. 
This tendency, after the distress began, was first evinced by the blanketeers and 
coal-men thrown out of work in 1816. The prosperity of 1817-18, proclaimed in 
the King’s speeches of that day, was accompanied, according to one of those 
speeches, by return of contentment among the working population. After 
1819, and during the Cistress, the King’s speeches, up to 1823, generally con- 
tained allusions to the spinit of disaffection and insubordination which had lately 
sprung up. Then after this distress was removed in 1823, 1824 and 1825, the 
King’s speeches of 1824-25 stated, that ‘‘ content and satisfaction were now widely 
diffused throughout all classes of the British people.” After 1825 distress again 
began, and the speeches from the throne acknowledged it in 1830, remarking on 
“the spirit of discontent and dissatisfaction among the people, breaking of 
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machinery,” &c. Distress was the giant power in the hands of the reform party. 
I need not say I do not regret the passing of that great measure, but I bitterly 
deplore the price which it was necessary to pay forit; and my foreboding is, that 
distress, if allowed to continue, may lead to changes much greater than 
the Reform Bill,—so great as to be subversive of our ancient form of Govern- 
ment, | 

3667. Hes there been a tendency for the land of the country to get into fewer 
hands, or to get into a greater number of hands, in your neighbourhood ?—The 
sale of land is very various: when there happens to be a retired manufacturer or 
person connected with the monied interest, who fortunately wants land in the 
neizhbourhood, of course he will buy it: where such are wanting, land is often 
put up to sale without an offer. In former days, when laud was to be sold, 
especially small estates, there was much competition among the smaller pro- 
prietors and the yeoman®y to purchase ; their powers to do this are now paralyzed. 
It is on this class of proprietors of land that the change in the value of money has 
operated the most grievously ; and on the moral independence of this ancient 
and numerous class, the high character of this country had, in my opinion, its 
securest base. 


3668. Have not many of these been ruined ?—-They have been. I believe that 
I have the honour of representing as large a body of the old estates men as any 
member of the House of Commons; the havoc and the struggle has been dreadful 
amongst them; the dales of the North Riding of Yorkshire were filled with the 
ancient yeomanry. 


3669. You do not think the driving out the old yeomanry by new people has 
been the effect of the paper system?—No; but the result of the depreciated 
paper system was to raise prices. Under the blind of high prices we contracted 
debts, public and private, entered into engagements, and increased expenditure, 
and founded settlements which never would have been dreamt of, except in the 
faith of those prices remaining. The depreciated paper was put an end to by Mr; 
Peel's Bill; the prices (allowing for temporary counteractions from opposite 
causes) have been gradually tending to the ancient standard level; and although 
the estates men had, asa body, formed no larger engagements than they and their 
ancestors had been accustomed to form from time immemorial in proportion to 
their nominal incomes, they have been unable to withstand double debts and 
double expenses of cultivation, with halved prices, consequent on Mr. Peel’s Bill. 
The change has swept many of them away like a pestilence. 


3670. Do not you think that the principles on which the cash payments were 
resumed were very unjust towards the public ?—As I stated before, I can conceive 
nothing so analogous to it as the rot which a few years ago swept away the 
sheep flocks. It was unjust, because during 20 years which had preceded cash 
payments, all the taxation, the engagements, and expenditure had been entered 
upon on the footing of a higher range of prices. And when we talk of taxation, 
for instance, men do not contract for sounds and denominations, but for intrinsic 
values: a farmer, when he consents to be taxed, considers how much his wheat 
(and other producers make the same calculation with respect to their commo- 
dities) will sell for; two bushels of wheat, during the war, would raise a pound ; 
the nominal pound of 20s. remains the same, although national and private debts 
(and the private debts are supposed to be quite equal to, if not greater than, the 
public debts,)—although all these debts and engagements have to be paid under 
a system which has latterly taken five bushels of wheat instead of two to raise the 
nominal pound. The reason little rent can be paid is, that the farmer is obliged 
to take so much more of his produce to pay the expenses of cultivation, after 
paying which, little of the produce, often none at all, is left either for rent to the 
Jandlord or profit to the tenant ; this is the way in which the fall in prices affects 
the landed interest, and, as I suspect, ail other interests; and these were the 
circumstances which ought to have been considered at the close of the war. At 
the same time, although I should have wished to have returned to a very different 
State of things than was adopted in 1819, I am far from wishing to return to that 
precise state now, after such a length of time has elapsed. My impression is, 
that all we can look to now is, a return to the old standard of value, which was 
gold and silver conjointly. The price of wheat has fallen in this country beyond 
what it was immediately preceding the war, because we have not had the old 
standard of value. It was stated in 1819 that we were not intending to return 


to the old standard; we have only returned to the gold standard. If we had 


returned 
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returned to the silver, a higher rate of prices would, in my opinion, have been the 
consequence. The measure I should propose would be to add silver as an 
optional standard, at its present coinage price; not 5s. 2d., the old standard price, 
but 5s. 6d.; and I consider that not much, if at all, more than equivalent to the 
old standard before the war; because before 1819 there was a law to prevent the 
export of the coin; that operated to the extent, I believe, of two and a half or 
three per cent. in keeping it at home. 

3671. How does that appear?—I think it was so stated by Mr. Alexander 
Baring before the Privy Council Committee on Coins in 1828. That would 
afford a broader base on which to found a paper circulation than the present 
standard, and would enable the bank to increase their issues with safety. There 
is this advantage in silver as a standard, that there is a physical obstacle in pro- 
curing it rapidly from the bank upon any sudden panic, so that ultimate con- 
vertibility is secured ; the more the bank is protected against a general and sudden 
run, the safer it is for property itself, because, with all the credit transactions of 
this country, no amount of bullion that is attainable could protect the bank. 
Panics are commonly only of short duration ; it is wise, therefore, whilst you 
concede to the principle of convertibility, to place a difficulty in the way until 
confidence be restored. This was done in the rebellion of 1745. By paying in 
sixpences, the bank held out till the panic was over. The same sort of thing took 
place in the three days of July in Paris; a run was made on the bank; the slow 
payments in silver prevented the bank coffers being exhausted, until the crisis 
was over. Silver thus creating a physical obstacle in the way of that rapid con- 
vertibility demanded in a political panic, which all authorities agree no bank can 
withstand if continued long enough, the bank would be encouraged to increase its 
circulation. Taking the present market price of silver into the account, together 
with the physical advantages of silver, its adoption as a standard would produce 
a rise in prices, in my opinion, of from 10 to 15 percent. I know there is an 
objection to altering the standard, but we must recollect that a great difficulty 
has to be overcome; and if the United States have lately, with no such difficulty 
pressing upon them, depreciated their gold standard six per cent. to bring it on a 
par with their silver (which I understand to have been the case), while no com- 
plaints have been made against the measure, I do not see why we should scruple 
in doing it. In addition to the adoption of silver as a standard, I would allow 
the country bankers, at least, to issue one and two pound notes; and I should 
have no objection to the one and two pound notes being secured, if it be thought 
requisite to protect the labouring class from the failure of banks; though, as I 
said before, my own opinion is, that the working class have lost 20 times 
more for want of one-pound notes than ever they did by the failure of banks. 
Then there was a clause in the last Bank Charter Act which prevents the 
public demanding gold from country bankers, which is a great security against 
internal panics. With these adjuncts to a silver standard, prices might be per- 
manently and securely sustained, full 20 per cent., I believe, above their present 
level ; the effect of which would be, that 40,000,000/. annually would be given 
to the agricultural interest. Supposing 200,000,000/. to be the gross value of 
agricultural produce at this time, 20 per cent. on that is 40,000,000/. Then, as 
to rents, at the present prices certainly there must be an immense reduction of 
rent; a great change has taken place already in the rental, but probably as much 
more remains to be made, if 40s. is to be the standard for wheat; the landlords 
up to this time have staved off the evil day by obtaining rent out of the capital of 
the farmer; but the day of reckoning will come, because the land cannot be 
cultivated at the price I have named. Now supposing rent to be one-fifth part of 
the gross produce of the land (and on an average of present prices I do not think 
it is more), if this modification of Mr. Peel’s Bill, which I propose, were to take 
place, it would save at least a reduction of 8,000,000 /. of rental ; 8,000,000 ¢. 
being the fifth part of the 40,000,000/. increase, which I have assumed would be 
effected in the price of the gross produce. By the same means I should hope 
that, together with further improvement in husbandry, the land might remain in 
cultivation. 

3672. Supposing the landlord’s rent to be 1,000/. a year, if he continued to 
receive that 1,000/. a year, which you say he cannot do under the present state 
of things, if he was enabled to do that in consequence of a depreciation of cur- 
rency, would not his money go less far in any thing he had to apply it to, except 
the payment of his debts; if he desired, which of course he would, to apply that 
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money to procure him commodities of any description for his own use, would he 
not, from that increased price of every thing, find that he gained nothing by the 
depreciation ?—He would gain by the depreciation in all his fixed payments. 
That is no small] thing with the landed interest generally, for we are not to consider 
one individual landlord, but the whole together. Then the retail prices have not 
fallen nearly so much as wholesale prices in consequence of the bad debts of the 
customers of tradesmen, and any increase in the wholesale price would not 
necessarily entail an increase of price on the retail ; for the retail trade becoming 
prosperous, competition would prevent more than the profitable charge being 
made ; whereas the retail trade, notwithstanding its comparatively high charges, 
having been lately ruinous, competition has not come into operation with respect 
to it. But the same argument will apply to the expenditure of the labourers as to 
that of the landlords; their wages, it is true, not having been reduced in propor- 
tion to the fall of prices, those who get employed and get money are in as appa- 
rently a prosperous state as they were, or at least in a good state; but this pro- 
sperity is filched from the capital, not taken out of the profits, of the farmer; it 
therefore cannot last. Many are unemployed, and wages and prices must ulti- 
mately fall to the same level. When that takes place, agriculture remaining 
unprofitable, what will be the condition of the labourer? The case of a rise of 
prices and a rise of wages is extremely well put by Mr. James; he is taking in 
his argument another ratio of depreciation; he says, “The farmers and other 
first producers, manufacturers, ship-owners, &c., would have, after paying their 
fixed charges, a larger amount of money left for themselves, their labourers and 
workmen. An agricultural or manufacturing labourer would then receive 20d., 
where he now receives 12d. Taxes remaining the same, beer would rise, say 
from 4d. to 5d. the pot; sugar from 7d. to 9d. the pound ; tobacco, first cost, 
from 5d. to 8d. the pound ; the tax 3s. remaining the same, the total cost would 
rise from 35. 5d. to 3s. 8d. the pound, which would make but little increased 
cost in the price of the ounce, say 4d. ; other things would rise much in the same 
proportion ; some more, some less, as taxes and fixed charges operated upon them. 
Suppose a workman, now receiving 1s., to purchase a pot of porter, 4d., a pound 
of sugar, 7d., and a quarter of an ounce of tobacco, 1d., such would take his shil- 
ling ; but at the rate of depreciation supposed (and one rate is as good as another 
for the argument), he would then receive 20d. instead of 12 d.; and having then 
to pay 5d. for his pot of porter, 9d. for his pound of sugar, and 1d. for his quarter 
of an ounce of tobacco, making together 1s. 3d., the labourer would be a clear 
gainer of 5d. by the operation, which 5d. would remain with him to purchase 
any other necessary or comfort he might desire. Its operation upon a larger 
scale would be to give the labourers 20s. where they now only receive 12s. ; 
but as they, as consumers, would. have to pay only in the proportion of from 12 
to 15, they would be benefited as clear gainers of 5s. in every 20s. they earned.” 
In this way the labourers and all the productive classes would be benefited by the 
change I propose. 

3673. For how many years do you consider the present state of currency, as it 
now exists, and as you think it has existed to the injury of the community, has 
now continued ?—It has now continued more or less, with certain interruptions, 
from the year 1814; but the full operation of it has not been perceptible more 
than the last two years. 

3674. So that you conceive the operation of the transition from the paper cur- 
rency to the present system, begun in 1814, has been going on gradually, with 
different variations in different years, but has not been in full operation until the 
last two years !—Yes. 

3675. It is to its coming into that full operation the last two years that you 
ascribe a considerable portion of the farmers’ distress which has existed the last 
two years ?—] attribute the increased distress to that. 

3676. Would not the change you advocate be a serious injury to fixed annui- 
tants?—It might be a partial injury, but no injustice to the fixed annuitant; and 
I say so on these grounds: at the close of the war it was agreed in Parliament, 
Mr. Huskisson himself supporting the view, that 80s. was to be considered the 
remunerating price for wheat, and other produce in proportion. We passed the 
Corn Law, apparently making provisions to accomplish the price of 80s.; that 
remained in force till 1822. During that time any operations which had produced 
a rise of price to 80s. would have been no injury to fixed annuitants, because Par- 


liament had declared that as the basis of price, and calculations would have bee 
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made by annuitants accordingly. Between 1822 and 1828 a Corn Law prevailed, 
proposing for the landed interest 70s. as the price of wheat. If any change had 
taken place in the currency to secure that 70s., the fixed annuitant and every other 
class had been led to expect it; they had never contemplated another price; if 
they did, whilst others were in ignorance of what was going on, then indeed dis- 
honesty may have produced the change that has taken place; but I do not suspect 
fixed annuitants generally of a knowledge of the cause of their late increase of 
wealth. Since 1828 a Corn Law has prevailed, declaring 645. as the price, on 
the average, for wheat ; any change, therefore, in the prices up to 64s. a quarter 
for wheat would not be any injustice to the annuitant, because he has been led 
to expect it; and it is only three or four years since (in consequence of scarcity, 
of which the annuitant knew nothing) that price in fact prevailed. 

3677. How do you account for the suspension of the effect to the last few 
years ?— Many changes have taken place in the currency in the interval since 
1814, and latterly some extraordinary seasons. 


| [Mr. Cayley withdraws. 
Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till To-morrow, One o'clock. 


Die Veneris 11° Martii, 1836. 
The Lord WYNFORD IN THE Cuatr. 


John Langhorne, Esq., is called in; and Examined as follows: 


3678. WHERE do you reside ?—At Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

3679. You are a banker there ?—I am. 

3680. You are a banker in an extensive way ?—Not very, but tolerably so. 

3681. You are also a steward for one or two noblemen or gentlemen ?—I have 
the management of one large estate. 

3682. Of course you are acquainted with the state of the farmers in that coun- 
try 2—Yes. 

3683. Your land is there generally good, is it not >—There is the finest land 
in the kingdom. [I believe Lord Tankerville has one of the finest farms in the 
whole kingdom, and generally his estate is the finest I know. 

F 3684. You have more than one farm under your view ?—Yes; about 40 large 
arms. 

3685. Is the land generally good ?—It is. 

3686. And their local burthens not high?—The local burthens are very low 
indeed. 

3687. What do you include in the local burthens >—I include poor’s-rates, 
statute duty, church-rates, and land-tax. % 

3688. Have the goodness to state how much in the pound is paid for land- 
tax >—I have a good deal of tithing over a large district. We always deduct, 
for all the rates, 2s. in the pound; for all those four rates. 

3689. They do not exceed 2s. in the pound; the land-tax, the highway-rate, 
the poor-rate and the church-rate ?—No, they do not exceed that. 

3090. What is the amount of poor’s-rate ?—The poor’s-rate will be perhaps 
1s. in the pound; the highway-rate 6d. generally. 

3691. Do you mean on real value?—Yes. The church-rate and the land- 
tax together will be about 4¢.; probably there will be 2d. between the other 
two. 

3692. Is the land-tax generally borne by the landlord or the tenant ?—By 
the tenant. 

3693. What sort of tenants are they ; are they an industrious people ?— Highly 
respectable tenantry, and of large capital also. 

3604. Are the men skilful as well as industrious >—Yes ; the best farmers in 
the kingdom. 

3695. Notwithstanding they are the best farmers in the kingdom, what is their 
condition ?— Upon the turnip soils they are just making them pay, and upon the 
strong soils they are losing a great deal of money. 
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3696. Are they paying rent out of capital -—Yes. 

3697. That you know ?—Yes; I have heard from several tenants, on strong 
clay soils particularly, stating that they had lost such a sum, and I might take 
the farms into my own hand and plough them, and that they would go away ; 
one even threatened that he would make an assignment, and we might do what 
we liked with the lands. 

3608. Was that a farmer of good character ?>—Yes. 

3699. Occupying a very large farm ?—Yes, a very large farm indeed. 

3700. As a banker, besides being acquainted with the circumstances of the 
tenants of this large estate to which you have alluded, you are acquainted with 
the tenants of other estates, and know their circumstances ?—Yes, I do pretty 
well, from that sort of experience which we generally have. 

3701. Do you advance them money with the same facility you did formerly ?— 
Certainly not. r 

3702. Unless they bring securities with them, do you accommodate them with 
money at all?—I never advance a shilling of money to pay rent. I go upon 
this principle, that it is leading to a false end, for without the landlords do not 
get the rent, they do not know the distress of their tenants. The thing is, that if 
I lend money I may get it back as I can, under the present circumstances. 

3703. The landlord has a distress for his rent; you have no such distress for 
your loan ?—Just so. 

3704. Do those people, under those circumstances, pay their rents ?—No, cer- 
tainly not. 

3705. Are they in arrear ?—They are. 

3706. Considering what the half-yearly payment is, are they greatly in arrear? 
—They are. 

3707. In what proportion to the yearly rent?—About one-fourth is left 
unpaid. 

3708. How long does that remain over generally ?—We get it in from time to 
time, as we can; I have got some in since the last rent-day, and some very large 
arrears I have not got at all yet. 

3709. There is none in danger ?—I think not. I will explain how we deal 
with the farmers. There is scarcely a farmer in the whole district that has not 
with me what we call a cash account. 

3710. The same as they have in Scotland ?—Yes ; and every one of them over- 
draws me, according to the extent of his farm, from 20U/. to 300/., 4002. or 500/., 
either for rent or any thing else. 

3711. Does he do that now without any security :—We have a bond in the first 
place ; the man himself, with two securities ; we have always three names to the 
bond before we lend money ; he draws as he likes, and pays in as he likes, and 
as he pays in, it decreases his interest. 

3712. You are acquainted with the mode of Scotch banking ?—Yes. 

3713- Do the Scotch notes come over the Border ?—They do, sometimes. 

3714. Do they do any good ?—No, they are of so small an extent that they are 
not of any consequence. 

3715. Do they do good in Scotland !—They do good, not particularly in Scot- 
land, but they do good to the community in general, inasmuch as the increase of 
circulation in Scotland tends to raise the prices in Scotland, with some contingent 
benefit for England. I remember being with Mr. Herries once. He told me 
they were going to take away the one-pound notes from Scotland. I said, that 
will be very foolish ; they do no harm ; they are a general good ; it will only add 
to the mischief; and they did not take them away. : 

3716. It is your opinion that they do great good in Scotland ?—Not parti- 
cularly so; they may be a profit to bankers, but the bankers are so rich in 
Scotland, that whether they had them or not, they could give accommodation. 

3717. Why are you so anxious to preserve them?—Because they have a 
tendency to assist the circulation. r 

3718. If they do not do so much good to the bankers, they increase the general 
mass of the circulation of notes, and do good to the public ?—Certainly. 

3719. Have you turned your attention at all to the bonding system in this 
country -—No, I have not. ; 

3720. You do not consider these one-pound notes of any particular advantage 
in consequence of their size, but merely from their swelling the circulation ?— 


Yes; and of course advantageous to the banks who put them out, and a 
their 
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their profits upon them ; but as regards Scotland particularly, I do not think they 
are of advantage. 

3721. If the bankers were more secure of not being drawn upon for gold, 
would they put out more notes?—No ; in Scotland they are never hardly called 
upon for gold. 

3722. Do the Scotch banks give security for their deposits or their notes? 
—O no. 

3723. They are like our joint-stock banks here ?>—Perfectly. 

3724. The security consists in the number of the names and the personal 
responsibility of the parties >—Yes; there are the chartered banks, in which the 
partners are not liable. 

3725. They are incorporated banks ?—Yes. 

3726. You have only about 30 or 40 banks altogether in Scotland ?—I do not 
know. 

3727. How many of them are like our English banks, with a limited number of 
partners ?—Very few. 

3728. Are you aware whether thete are more than 16 or 17 out of the number? 
—TI cannot say. 

3729. You have described agriculture to be in a very bad condition in North- 
umberland ; can you state any particular instances of the depreciation >—Yes, I 
can; I have before me the names of several farms that I do not personally know, 
but being in the neighbourhood, I know the statements are pretty correct ; there 
is a farm of the name of Grindon, of 1,400 acres, once let at 2,400/. a year, now 
let at 1,200/. a year. 

3730. Within what period has that deduction taken place ?—The last lease 
was about 22 years ago; it is just out of lease again. 

3731. What is the usual term of the lease !—Nineteen to 21 years. There is 
another farm I know perfectly well : Goswick, 900 acres, which was let at 2,1002., 
and is now let at 1,260/. These are the depreciations in certain farms. There 
isa farm of Norham Mains, of 1,000 acres, which was let at 2,100/., and is now 
let at 1,400/. or 1,450/.; Duddo, 1,100 acres, was let at 1,600/. a year, and is 
now let at 1,100/.a year; then Melkington (I have not the number of acres), 
which was let at 600/., now is let at 3007. 

3732. How long ago was it let at 600/.?—It will be some time ago; in the 
high times. Then there is East Lilburn, 800 acres, was let at 1,800J., and is 
now let at 1,200 /. 

3733- How long ago was it let at 1,800 /.?—Four or five-and-twenty years 
ago. There is Horton, 2,100 acres, was let at 2,300/. a year, is now let at 
1,560/.; North Earl, 400 acres, let at 1,000/. a year, is now let at 7001; 
Brunton, (I do not know the number of acres,) let at 1,000/. a year in the last 
lease, was a year or two ago let at 600/. Then I have before me the rental of a 
large estate in Northumberland. This estate, (for I have it very exactly,) produced 
in the year 1815 a yearly rental of 7,448/.; at present it produces 4,935/.; a 
reduction of 2,513/., or 33 per cent. 

3734. Have you any farms in your fine country thrown out of cultivation ? 
—No. 

3735- In all those farms, of which .you mention that the rents have been so 
much reduced, have the tenants been kept strictly to the fulfilment of the terms of 
their leases ?/—Yes, I have no doubt of it. 

3736. You have no suspicion that the value of those farms has been lessened 
in consequence of their being badly farmed during the leases >—I am quite clear 
they have not been deteriorated. I take the leases of 19 and 21 years. In the 
beginning of the lease they lead lime, and lay out a great deal of money. I have 
known as much as 2,000/. laid out in a few years. Then they lime no more; the 
lease goes on; and of course they do not lime or buy any manure at the end of 
the lease, because they say “I am manuring now for the next tenant ;” and there- 
fore, for the last five or six years, they are not at the same expense with it. 

3737- Does that, in point of fact, deteriorate the value of the land towards the 
close of the leases ?—It will, to a certain extent ; it will make it worse if they do 
not add the same quantity of manure as they have been putting on before ; but still 
it cannot be considered as much deteriorated in five or six years. 

3738. Can you speak at all to the produce of corn at the time of those leases 
being first granted 2—I have a paper of the general averages of the kingdon; I 
can only speak to the kingdom generally. 
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3739. The prices were a great deal higher when the leases were taken than 
they are now ?—Yes, three tines the amount, I should say. 

3740. Can you state what is the produce per acre of different kinds of grain 
on those lands ?—Yes; on the gravel soils, if we get about four bolls of wheat 
an acre, we think that very good; that is, 24 bushels; our boll consists of six 
bushels. 

3741. Can you give the same as to oats, barley, beans and peas !—Oats will 
run from 36 to 42 bushels on those good lands. Ifit is a very dry year, they will 
probably get under six bolls; if it is wet they will perhaps get seven. Barley 
will run from six to eight bolls ; the average may be seven ; that is 42 bushels. 

3742. Beans:—Beans are very uncertain; from 24 to 36. 

3743. Have you any statement of what has been the profit of an acre of land, 
taken from the fair average value of the light lands >—I have such statements made 
by another gentleman. 

3744. Can you rely upon them, so as to state them to be in your opinion cor- 
rect>—Yes ; they are made by Mr. Jobson, one of the best agriculturists in the 
north of England, a tenant of Lord Tankerville. 

3745. Have you a statement of the expenditure on farms of a given extent on 
lands of different quality ?>—I have a calculation of my own and other persons. 


[ The same is delivered in, and read, and is as follows :] 


Estimate of the ProceeDs of a Farm of 300 Acres of Tuinip Soil, or nearly so, managed 
under the Fifth Course Rotation of Husbandry, 1835. 


Les Ae 
Four pair horses, kept with oats, 840 bushels, at 2s. 4d. per bushel - g8 - - 
One riding horse, kept with oats, 120 bushels, at 2s. 4d. per bushel - 144 9- - 
Six servants’ wages, corn money, &c., each at32/. - - - - 192 —- — 
A young Jad within the house of the farmer = - - - - - 10 - — 
Two servant maids, 74 each - - - - - - = - 14- - 
Blacksmith’s work - - - - - - = = = = 1B - = 
Saddler’s ditto - - - - - - - - = = 5 - - 
Carpenter’s ditto - - - - - - - - = = 5 - = 
A spademan and corn stacker - SS gas Bae Si pe th = - 27 - = 
Repairing buildings - - - - - - = = - eee 
‘Year and wear of carts andimplements = - - - - - - 10 - - 
Ditto - ditto, in threshing machine and barn implements - = 5 le 
Poor-rate, church-rate, highway-rate and county-rate - aie! Bie 40 - = 
Grass seeds for 60 acres, at 12s. per acre - - . - . - 36 - - 
Summer work - - - - . - - - = = 30 - - 
Harvest work, 120 acres,-at 10s. per acre - = = = = 65. 7s 
Threshing the crop - - - - - . - - - Go 
Marketing the produce - - - - - - - = = 10)-— 
Assessed taxes and window cess - - - - - - = 5) =e 
Twenty acres of fallow sown with bone dust, at gos. peracre —- - 30 - - 
Ditto -  - ditto, limed, at gos. per acre - - 5 = 30 - - 
Sixty acres of turnip seed, 2 lb. per acre, at 8d. per |b. - - - 4 -- 
Incidental expenses - - - - - - = = 1B Sic 
Wheat for seed, 20 acres, at 3 bushels per acre, and 4s. 8d. per bushel lq - - 
Barley for seed, 60 acres, at 3 bushels per acre, and 3s. 4d. per bushel 20 - -. 
Oats for seed, 6o acres, at 5 bushels per acre, and 2s. 8d. per bushel - 40 - - 
£.744 - - 
PRODUCE. 
Twenty acres of wheat, at 24 bushels per acre, at 4s. 8d. per bushel - | 112 - — 
Forty acres of barley, at 40 bushels per acre, at3s. qd. perbushel -| 26613 4 
Sixty acres of oats, at 40 bushels per acre, at 2s. 8d. per bushel -| 320 - - 
Ten three year old steers, at 15 leach) - = - = - = 150 - = 
Thirty old ewes, at 30s. each ~ - - - - - - - 45 - - 
Fifty-five dimmonts, at 34s. each - ; S = = = = 93 10 — 
Thirty gimmers, at 30s. each - - - - - = = - 45 - = 
Seventy stones of wool, at 36s. per stone - - - = - -| 126 - = 
Profit on 12 steers bought in - — - - = ae SMES 60 - - 
£.1,218 3 4 
Expenses, as above - - = = = = = -| 744 - - 
Leaving for interest of capital, rent andtithe -  - - = \£.474 3 4 


That land is werth at the least 30s. an acre. 


3746. Do 
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3746. Do you mean with reference to the present prices?—No; it was 
formerly 40s. ‘They vary very much; they are very good, and all the turnip 
soils with us are sloping ; some of the soils at the bottom are worth from 2/. to 
3/. an acre; then when they get up to the top of the hill they are not worth 
above 10s. 

3747. How much capital do you calculate ?—About 1,400/ on the farm. 

3748. Is there any thing calculated for the value of the tenant's living and his 
family, against this >—No. 

3749. Is the produce consumed at home taken into the calculation?>—No; 
they consume part of their own produce, and they buy other articles; I have 
put down nothing for that. I did put down JOO/., and I struck it out, saying, 
“He has at any rate his family to maintain ; I will not put that into the expenses 
of the farm.” 

3750. Is not the calculation you have given of bone dust very small ?— Bone 
dust is of very late introduction ; generally the manure of the farm will manure 
two-thirds of the fallow land; then they always had one-third without any 
crop. Since the introduction of bone dust, they now grow crops on the whole 
of the soil. The overplus is 474/., the rent is 450/.; so that there is just 24/, for 
the tenant. 

3751. You do not include the tenant in the previous expenses ?—No. 

3752. He has 24/. for himself 7—Yes. 

3753- This is land which you consider of the best quality; the turnip land ?— 
Yes ; it will grow any thing every year. 

3754. What quantity of turnips per acre would you consider an average pro- 
duce ?—Those lands will grow from 20 to 24 tons an acre. 

3755- Do you speak of the common turnip ?—Yes; I had a calculation made 
very particularly. 

3750. What is the state of the poor in that part of the country :—We have 
very few poor; it may be inferred, from what I have stated, the poor are kept 
very well; there are no complaints, and we never have any difficulty with the 
servants. 

3757- You have not a surplus population in that country ? 
better off. 

3758. Notwithstanding you are so well off, can you go on at this rate unless 
prices are raised 2—I am quite sure not. 

3759. To what do you attribute this lowness of price >—To various causes ; but 
I think the leading cause ts the contraction of the circulation. 

3760. Did you observe that the prices fell at that particular time ?—Yes ; they 
always fell when the Bank of England were preparing for their cash payments ; 
they have always risen when the Bank of England issued its notes again. 

3761. You have found that to be the case in your own experience ?—Yes; I 
can give an instance of a very great decrease of paper circulation with which I am 
concerned. 

3762. As a banker you attend to this, of course ?—Yes. In the year 1814 there 
were two banks and a branch of Sir William Loraine’s bank existing in Berwick. 
I -know the circulation of my own, and from the other bank I have a statement, 
but I know nothing of the circulation of Sir William Loraine’s branch. I have 
put mine as 8; I put the other as the figure 7 ; I put the third as the figure 1; 
those together make 16. My circulation at this time is just 5, and that is the 
whole circulation of the Berwick Bank. Mine is amuch more extended busi- 
ness now than all those three businesses. 

3763. What is that which you put down as 7?-—That is the circulation of 


No; we are much 


the other bank which then existed in Berwick; there is now none but my own, 


nor has there been for a great many years. 

3764. Instead of 16 there is now only as 5?—Yes, just so. 

3705. Have your prices failen since the circulation has been diminished in the 
manner you refer to?—There is no doubt of it. 

3766. Of course it would be for your interest, provided you were insured 
against any inconvenient calls upon you, to increase your circulation ?—The truth 
is, we used to be very fond of increasing our circulation, but I do not care about 
it now ; if a person comes and asks for accommodation, I give it him. 

3767. Is it not the apprehension of being calied on suddenly to repay the 
notes, which makes persons unwilling to increase their circulation ?--It makes 
them careful ; every one says, “ I have no wish to put out more pound notes.” 
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3768. Would they like to put out more one-pound notes ?-—We are not fond 
of increasing our business. 

3769. If the golden days could return again, you would be as glad to put out 
your currency now as you were then?—We always followed in the train of the 
Bank of England. 

3770. You have observed that the expansion and contraction of currency has 
very much affected the prices of agricultural produce ?—Yes. 

3771. Is it your opinion, that if an expansion took place through a double 
currency of gold and silver, that would tend to improve the agricultural interest ? 
—Decidedly so. 

3772. Were you a banker at the time of Mr. Mowbray’s failure ?—Yes, I was 
a partner with Mr. Mowbray. 

3773. it was only a branch bank established in Berwick ?—It was a bank 
separate from the others ; I took pretty good care not to involve myself with them, 
and kept myself out of the scrape. 

3774. One cause of their great failure was their extensive issue of paper, was 
it not?—No ; it was the lending a large sum of money to some speculators in lead 
mines; I believe they lent to the extent of 240,000/. to one house, and that was 
their ruin. 

3775. You say you conceive a great relief would be afforded if silver was 
made a joint standard with gold; in what way do you conceive a great relief 
would be afforded ?—They might make the standard 5s. 6 d. instead of 5s. 2d. ; 
that would be an advantage at once, and also it would stop all panics. 

3776. How would it do that >—People would not take the silver ; they would 
not be troubled with it ; they would rather run the risk of the bank notes. 

3777. Supposing they were to require it, would there be any increased facility 
of paying in silver except the inconvenience of its great bulk?—Yes; much 
greater inconvenience. I remember during the three days in Paris, the bankers 
saved themselves altogether by payments in silver. 

3778. Is there any actual power possessed by bankers in gaining a supply of 
silver abroad they do not possess in respect of gold ?—I do not know the quan- 
tity of either ; but certainly, as respects gold, it is the circulation of the world. 
We can retain no more in our kingdom than that; all the other states must share 
with us; each must have an equal share. 

3779. Supposing a person drew a bill for 100 livres on Paris, he would not be 
entitled to have it paid in gold ?—They can pay it either in silver or gold. 

3780. Will they pay it in gold unless they are paid an agio upon it?—No. 

3781. Supposing the standard was a joint standard, and if gold and silver, 
would not the probability be that there would be a much larger quantity of silver 
in this country than there is now ?—-Certainly ; three or four times as much. 

3782. Would not that have a tendency to increase the general circulation of 


_the country >—No doubt it would. 


3783. Has there been any departure from the Bill of 1819 for the Resumption 
of Cash Payments ?—In the year 1819 they prepared for cash payments, then they 
got into a state of very great distress, and in the year 1823 they let loose the 
bank notes again, and they did it in the most foolish and improper manner possi- 
ble, for they forced the Bank of England to lend on mortgage, and do every thing 
that was improvident. 

3784. Did it force up the currency ’—Yes. 

3785. Then came the panic in the close of 1825 ?—Yes. 

3786. Then came down the prices again?—Yes, and half the manufacturers in 
the kingdom were ruined. 

3787. Was any practice had recourse to after 1825, to raise it again?—No. 

3788. Do you remember any one-pound notes being issued after that ?—During 
the panic they issued one-pound notes, and saved themselves by them. I had 
some myself, for on sending for gold, I ordered a box of gold, and, to my great 
surprise, came a parcel of one-pound notes, which were of no use to me. 

3789. Was any thing done afterwards to raise the currency ?—No, not that I 
recollect; in 1826 they passed a Bill to annihilate the one-pound notes in three 
years, and they ceased in 1829. 

3790. They continued out till 1829 ?—Yes. 

3791. They were rapidly disappearing during that time >—Yes? I had a very 
large payment to make, that required, I think, as much as 20,000/. in one-pound 

notes 
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notes, all among labourers, in the very last month before they expired. I put 
out the whole 20,000 /. in notes, to save me the expense of getting gold from 
London. ’ 

3792. In the year 1829, when the small notes were called in, were there not 
bad seasons, that kept up prices for some time >—There were some bad seasons in 
1829, 1830, and 1831. 

3793. After they were over, did not the price immediately fall ?—It did. 

3794. It continued down for some time ?—It did. 

3795. Taking 10 or 15 years previous to 1819, what was the condition of 
the farmers ?—The condition of the farmers in the years 1812, 1813 and 1814 
was good. 

3796. Some time previous to that, take 10 or 15 years?—In 1815 they 
began to prepare for cash payments, and prices began to go down in 1816 ; I 
remember perfectly it was a very bad year, from a wet season and the contraction 
of the currency; and the wet season placed the farmers in a most dreadful 
situation. 

3797. In 1817 ?—In 1817, such was the dreadful state of things, that they again 
put out the currency. 

3798. Was it remedied in 1817; was it relieved for a time ?—-Yes; then in 
1819 they again commenced the operation of contracting the currency. 

3799. Did that lower the prices ’—Yes. 

3800. The year 1822 was the worst year of all ?—Yes. 

3801. The condition of the farmer kept pace, in your opinion, with the con- 
traction and expansion of the currency ?—Yes. 

3802. Then previous to 1819, several years previous to 1819, with the exception 
of the years you have mentioned, the condition of the farmer was generally prose 
perous >—No; there was great distress in 1816. 

3803. Generally speaking, you did not hear of great agricultural distress in 
1819 ?—Not in 1819. 

3804. Since 1819, with the exception of the years 1824 and 1825, the years of 
prosperity, what has been the condition of the farmer since that >—Every year it 
has been getting worse and worse. 

3805. There have been a great variety of seasons during that period, some years 
very productive, others the contrary ; let me ask you, the years 1828, 1829, 1830, 
I believe, were wet seasons ?>—Not good years at all. 

é 3806. Prices, in consequence of the small quantity of produce, increased ?— 
learly. 

een, What was the condition of the farmers in those years ? 
were very bad. 

3808. Then since that year, the years 1833 and 1834 were productive years >— 
Very productive, exceedingly so, that is 1834; barley and oats were very short. 

3809. Generally speaking, they were good seasons ; what was the condition of 
the farmer :—Every year worse. 

381¢. Whether the season was productive or otherwise, the condition of the 
farmer was equally bad ?— Gradually getting worse. 

3811. Therefore you consider there was some cause which occasioned these 
extraordinary circumstances, that neither a good nor a bad year brought any 
relief to the farmer ?—Yes, and I anticipate myself that the thing will be 
worse yet. 

3812. Do you attribute it to any other causes except the currency ?—I do. 
3813. To what; to importations from Ireland ?—I do not think that alters the 
question at all as to the currency. 

3814. IfI understand you right, your opinion is, that, without any importation 
from Ireland, with a defective currency, we should have low prices -—Yes. 

3815. But will not the great importations from Ireland contribute to increase 
the depression occasioned by low prices ?—Yes. 

3816. If you had ever so good a currency, suppose more was imported from 
ee than England can fairly take, would not that occasion low prices ?>—Yes, 
clearly. 

3817. Are there any other causes you attribute it to?—I do not attribute any 
thing to the cornlaws; I think they area dead letter just now. 

ae 8. Why do you think they area dead letter ?—Because they cannot operate 
at all. 
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3819. What do you think of the warehousing system ?—I do not understand it. 

3820. With respect to the Bank of England branch banks, do you consider 
they have any effect or otherwise? —I consider them injurious to the landed 
interest, and I will give my reason; wherever they are established, the branch 
banks contract the circulation of the other banks very much ; whatever notes they 
get in, they take them in for cash, when, of course, the other banks withdraw their 
accommodation. 

3821. The consequence is, they are beund to keep a certain sum of money to 
meet those average demands on them, and deprive them of the means of lending 
money on accommodation tofarmers ?—Yes ; I had better explain how the bankers 
went on before this took place ; they took each other’s notes, and exchanged once 
or twice a week, and paid the balance over to the banker in London. 

3822. The sameas they do here at the clearing houses?—Yes ; since the Bank 
of England have set up branch banks they do not let them do that ; they make 
them pay all the notes in cash and gold on the spot; consequently a banker may 
have to keep 50,000/. by him. 

3823. Do you knowany bank which, in point of fact, has been obliged at times 
to pay large sums?—I know one bank that has, and this I know, that the Bank of 
England are trying to get all the taxes into their own hands. 

3824. These Bank of England branch banks only pay the notes specially pay- 
able there ?—Yes, 

3825. In point of fact, they have a great advantage from having to do with the 
Bank of England, and being able to give their notes for their own when required ? 
—The Bank of England does not put out any notes of the bankers doing business 
with them. 

3826. They have a great advantage over the country banks, by being able to put 
out some of the London notes?—It is no advantage to them, because they had 
that before. 

3827. Do they not do that in such a way as to give them an advantage over the 
country notes ?—Yes, they do. 

3828. And therefore the country bank notes and the branch Bank of England 
notes are not ona fair equality ?— No. 

3829. You say that the Bank of England send their notes to you, and get 
cash for them ?—Yes ; or otherwise we pay into the bank beforehand. 

3830. Are not the country bankers now authorized to pay them in Bank 
of England notes ?—Yes ; but we never run on each other for gold; we paid in 
London. 

3831. When you spoke just now about gold, you meant gold or Bank of 
England paper ?— Yes. 

3832. Will the branch banks give any accommodation to the landed interest? 
—They will not ; it is impossible for the farmers to deal with them at all. 

3833. They will not lend money to a farmer, or to the occupier or proprietor 
of land, on any security that they have the means to offer?—No; they conduct 
their business on the system of London, where there are bills to discount; we 
have very few London bills ; where I discount 10,0007. of London bills, I dare say 
[ discount 30,000 /. of local bills, which they would not look at. 

3834. Would there be any objection on the part of the country bankers to 
give security with respect to the amount of their issues from time to time ?—I 
should think there would, because you would secure one class of creditors to rob 
the others. 

3835. Supposing greater facilities were to be given to country bankers for 


- issuing their notes on that condition, do you think they would be inclined to 


subscribe to that condition ?—Certainly not ; I would not. 
3836. You were stating what you thought the cause of the reduction of bank 
notes ; you stated, as there was an issue to the extent which you expressed by’ 


- the figure 16, that now that may be expressed by the figure 5; do you think 


that is at all the fair average in the present reduction of the amount of circula- 
tion ?—I should think it would be tolerably fair. 

3837. Including the Bank of England, country banks and branch banks ?— 
That is precisely the fact ; I should say that their amount is reduced a third, or 
at least, I believe, there is not a bank in the kingdom that has not reduced one- 


half of its notes. 
3838. Then 
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3838. Then, as you take your local circulation as described by figure 16, the 
reduction being in the proportion that 5 bears to 16, can you make any con- 
jecture as to what is the whole amount of circulation, and what is the reduction 
in that whole amount ?—In that period the Bank of England would have 
out about 28,000,000 or 29,000,000 in round numbers; then I think the 
country circulation would be as much. Now, the country circulation is 
10,000,000, and the bank circulation is 18,000,000 ; so that there would then be 
60,000,000 of circulation, and now there is 38,000,000 of notes in circulation. 

3839. Does the circulation of the Bank of England include notes only, or coin 
also r—It includes nothing but the notes. 

3840. Can you state what was the amount of circulation of the precious metals 
at one time and the other?—That is a question which | believe no person can 
answer ; it is matter of guess; some persons would guess 50,000,000 ; others 
15,000,000 ; my own opinion is, that the circulation of gold is very much over- 
rated. 

3841. Do you believe it is 30,000,000 ?—No, far below that: I received from 
a variety of persons 12,000/., and in that 12,000 ¢. I received only 98/. in 
sovereigns. 

5842. Within what period ?—Last October. 

3843. You received that in one day ‘—Yes. 

3844. As a banker or a receiver of rents ?—<As a receiver of rents. 

3845. Was there a great deal of arrear upon that rent ?—Far too much. 

3846. Have you taken notice that at any period of agricultural distress a good 
deal of old coin has been brought out of the coffers of the farmers ?—I have not 
seen such a thing in my own experience. 

3847. Have you any thing to suggest that you think would be of use to assist 
in the relief of agricultural distress ?—I have nothing to suggest, except that I 
mentioned before, the making of a silver standard. I think the Bank of 
England might be allowed to issue one-pound notes ; and that, instead of issuing 
my own one-pound notes, which I should not wish to do, I should go to the Bank 
of England and take my choice, whether sovereigns or bank notes; I should take 
one-pound notes, which would assist the country circulation. 

3848. You think that the country bankers would not wish to issue one-pound 
notes again, in consequence of their fear of a change ?—Yes, lest the country 
people should run upon them in case of alarm. 

3849. You mentioned, that from there not being a large population in your 
part of the kingdom, the labourers are all employed ?— Yes. 

3850. What are the wages which are generally given in your neighbourhood ? 
—I can state that from some papers I have with me; Lord Tankerville has always 
paid 10s. a week for labour; the farmers pay in winter 9s., in summer 12s. 
a week, so that they come to the same thing; in fact, then, all the farmers’ 
servants, such as the hinds and the ploughmen, and so on, are not paid in money, 
but in kind. 

3851. In those large farms in Northumberland, are there not cottages attached 
to the farms ?—Yes, there are; and I have in my hand the very conditions on 
which Lord Tankerville hires his labourers. 


[ The Witness then read the paper.] 


“T agree to serve the Ear] of Tankerville as a servant in husbandry or a common labourer, 
at Chillingham, from the 13th of May 1835 to the i3th of May 1836, upon the following 
conditions: to have six bolls of oats (a boll is six bushels), three bushels of wheat, half a 
stone of cast wool, four bolls of barley, one bushel of rye, one boll four bushels of peas, five 
bolls of potatoes, one cow kept, 4 /. in money, six stones in pork, in lieu of keeping a pig, 
or hens or other poultry ; and | further agree that my cow shall stand in the common cow- 
house, and that | will finda sufficient woman to work, when called on, for 1 s.a day, for 40 
days in harvest, and § d. for every day’s work the remainder of the year. 

“ Witness my hand, this 2d of March 1835. 


“ Witness, John Jackson. 


3852. In point of fact, has there been any discontent among the labourers ? 
—No. 

3853. Was the manner in which that was calculated, as the payment of the 
labourers’ wages, intended to be equivalent to about 10s. a week ?—Yes ; it is 
rather under 10 s. a week, considering some additional advantages of potatoes, the 
10 s. labourers have. 
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3854. Does this mode of payment tend to give an interest to the labourer in 
the produce of the farm ?—It does. 


[The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Mr. Abel Sharpe is called in; and Examined, as follows : 


3855. WHERE do you live ?—TI live at Maidencroft, near Hitchin, in Hert- 
fordshire. 

3850. Are you steward to any gentleman?—I am steward to Mr. Delme 
Ratcliffe. 

3857. He has large property in that part of the country, has he not ?—Yes; 
a considerable property. 

3858. Do you farm any land yourself?—Yes; I farm about 300 acres. 


-38509. How long have you been a farmer and steward to Mr. Delme Ratcliffe ? 
—-I have been steward to Mr. Delme Ratcliffe and his father nearly 20 years. 


3860. Is the condition of the farmers in your county improved much ?—Very 
much the reverse. 
3861. What is their state now ?—Their state is a state of great distress. 


3862. Do you apply that observation generally to all farmers, or to farmers 
on a particular kind of land ?—-To all, in a measure ; certainly more to some 
than others. 

3863. What is the ‘class’ you apply that particularly to?—Those that are 
occupiers of inferior land are more oppressed than those who occupy land of a 
better quality. 

3864. Do you get your rents satisfactorily 2—I do not receive rents for Mr. 
Raicliffe. 

3805. Have you any means of knowing how rents have been paid ?—No. 

3800. Have any farms been given up of late !—Some have given up their 
farms. 

3867. Have those who have given up their farms been prudent men ?—Yes. 

3868. Men who would have been likely to thrive, if the times had been pros- 
perous ‘—Yes ; I do not mean to say that a great many farmers in my neigh- 
bourhood have given up their farms. 

3869. Are some of those who have gone on in a bad condition 2—Yes. 

3870. Do they pay their rents out of profits or out of capital ?—I have no 
doubt that they pay their rents out of capital. 

3871. You state that things cannot go on thus ?—Certainly not. 

3872. What is the state of the poor ?—Those regularly employed I conceive 
to be in as good a condition as ever they were. 

3873. What is the rate of wages paid?—The rate of wages by the day is 
about 8s. or 9s. a week. 

3874. Can the farmer, at the present prices, continue to pay them those 
wages ‘—Certainly not. 

3875. It is the lowness of the price that occasioned the distress ?—Yes. 

+3876. Have you any observation to make on the present corn laws ?—Yes ; 
1 should wish to make an observation upon them ; my opinion is, that the very 
great inducement given to speculations in foreign corn, and the immense im- 
portations which have taken place, have been the occasion of the great depression 
in the present prices. 

3877. What are the inducements given to speculations in foreign corn ?—I 
conceive the inducement is much greater to a speculation in foreign corn than in 
home-grown corn. 

3878. Why ?—-I will state a case which I think will show that ; I will suppose 
that the average price of wheat were to be at 56s. a quarter in a season of fair 
supply, a season supposed to be an average ; if a person had a wish to enter 
into speculation to purchase at that price, he would be greatly inferior in the 
advantage he would have to a person engaging in foreign speculation, because 
foreign wheat can be imported and laid into bond in this country at about 
28s. or 30s. the quarter, instead of 56s., which would be little more than half 
the price; then supposing a deficient or a bad harvest ensued, and the price 
were to reach an amount which would bring the duty down to its minimum, 
which I believe is 1s. a quarter, the foreign speculator then would obtain a gain 


of about 42 s. a quarter, whereas the speculator in home-grown corn would get a 


gain 
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gain of only about 17s.; the one would get a gain of 130 per cent. upon the 
capital employed, and the other only a gain of about 30 per cent. 

3879. Are you of opinion that, to prevent this speculation in foreign corn, and 
to divert speculation towards English corn, it would be desirable to get rid of 
the bonding system ?—I think it would, in a measure ; I have no wish entirely 
to prohibit the importation of foreign corn, but I think it requires a check 
to it. 

3880. Should it pay the duty when it comes in ?—Yes, in part at least ; I 
have thought the best thing would be to raise the minimum from Is. to 8 s., 
and that that proportion shall be paid on its first coming into this country; and 
that, when released from bond, it should pay what remaining portion of the duty 
might be required, according to the scale of the present Corn Laws ; that it should 
never get down below 8s. ; and I think not only the grower but the consumer 
would be benefited by that, for this reason: now in a season of scarcity, when 
prices are high, and there is reason to expect it will come to nearly the price, 
to bring down the duty to its lowest point, the foreign speculators have the 
markets so completely in their hands they will withhold their supplies, and by 
every means force up the markets to get the duty at its lowest point; they have 
a double inducement ; they will get an advance in price, and a benefit by the 
decrease of duty. 

3881. How do you mean that they have the markets in their hands ?—By 
having a large quantity in bond, and thereby a very large capital is locked up, 
which would otherwise be employed in the purchase of home-grown corn in a 
plentiful season ; it would be far preferable that, in plentiful seasons, the surplus 
produce should be purchased and stored in our warehouses, as a supply for a 
deficiency in a scarce one, than that the warehouses should be kept constantly 
supplied with foreign corn. 

3882. Would not that have the effect of distributing over seasons of scarcity 
the abundance of years of plenty ?—Yes. 

3883. Should we then be under the necessity of sending to foreign countries 
for corn ?—I think we need scarcely ever do it. 

3884. Is it your opinion that the surplus of abundant seasons hoarded in this 
manner would supply our necessities in other years ?— Yes; and I think that 
would be a means of keeping prices more on an equality, without those extreme 
fluctuations to which they are now subject. 

3885. Have you attended a good deal to this subject >—I have. 

3886. Have you seen the effect of that which you have referred to in practice ? 
—I have, so far as this, that I believe there is not a doubt that, in seasons of 
scarcity, the foreign importers and speculators have used every means they pos- 
sibly could to get the duty down to the lowest point by forcing up the market, 
which, I think, occurred in the year 1830 or 1831, when there were nearly 
1,000,000 cf quarters of foreign corn released at the nominal duty of Ls. 

3887. Then they could bring that into consumption when they pleased, on 
the payment of a nominal duty ?—Yes. 

3888. Is there any price you would consider sufficiently high not to justify the 
imposition of any duty on importing corn from abroad ?—It is far from my wish 
ever to see prices rise to an extravagant height ; my opinion is this, that ina 
fair average season the price of wheat ought not to be more than perhaps 56s. a 
quarter, or from 56s. to 60s. a quarter. 

3889. Less than that, you think, would not be a remunerating price to the 
grower ?— I think not less than 56s. ; but in abundant seasons, of course, it would 
come lower, and then there would be an encouragement, according to the plan I 
have taken the liberty of proposing, for speculators in home-grown corn to pur- 
chase, in order to make provision for ascarce season ; that natural and wholesome 
speculation, which, I think, ought to be encouraged, would then be resorted to, 
whereas the present system is neither more nor less than a system of gambling. 

3890. Do you not consider that there is some price of corn so high as to make 
it fit that any foreign corn imported, when the market price was at sucha height, 
should be imported without duty ?—I think the present Corn Law is a sufficient 
protection against that. 

3891. You say you wish that 8s. duty should be always required on importa- 
tion ?—Is there not a certain price in our own market, which would make it 
improper to require any duty from foreigners on their corn ‘—I think not. 

3892. Suppose it were to rise to 80s. or 120s. ?—If that were the case, an 
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importer of foreign corn, under those circumstances, could very well afford to pay 
8s. duty upon it. 

3893. Do you think the English consumer would like to pay 8s. addition 
charged on the foreign impost ?—I think if he did not pay it in the shape of 
duty, he would have to pay it in the shape of price; it would only raise the 
foreign market so much the more ; and in a season such as that spoken of, if the 
8s. duty were to be taken off immediately, the foreign markets would rise pro- 
portionably, and the consumer would not get his bread the cheaper. 

3894. It is the foreign importer that pays the duty, not the consumer, is it 
not ?—The consumer would not have to pay the duty, I imagine. 

3895. Out of whose pocket would that come; out of the consumer’s pocket, 
or the pocket of the foreign grower ?—Out of the pocket of the foreign grower. 

3896. Do you believe the people of England would ever be persuaded that if 
corn was very high, and there was a duty of 8s. on the importation, the fact of 
that duty of 8s. would not increase the price to them ?—Some might think so ; 
but I believe it would not have that effect. 

3897. Do you think any thing could persuade the people that they did not pay 
that 8s. duty?—I think the generality of the thinking part of the people are 
quite aware that the duty being taken off only increases the price in the foreign 
market, and that they have to pay just as much as if the duty remained. 

3898. There must be some check while there is sufficient corn supplied from 
England, for the English corn would keep it down ‘—Of course. 

3899. You say that 56s. per quarter for wheat you conceive to be a fair remu- 
nerating price ?—In an average season. 

3900. What do you suppose is an average price for barley ?—I should think 
a remunerating price for barley would be about 32s. or 34s. a quarter, on an 
average season. 

3901. For oats ?—Oats I can scarcely perhaps form an opinion on, because we 
grow so few oats ; we are more oat-purchasers than growers in Hertfordshire; I 
should think perhaps 22s. or 23s. a quarter for oats. 

3902. Have you attended at all to the malt-tax ‘—Yes; I think it would be a 
very great relief to the agriculturist to take that off. 

3903. Is there any other article in the country so highly taxed as malt ?—I 
think not. 

3904. Do you think that the consumption would be greatly increased, to the 
benefit of the owners of all lands ?—There is not a doubt of that. 

3905. Would it have the effect of enabling the poor to brew in their own 
houses, instead of going to beer-shops ?—Yes. 

3906. Are beer-shops numerous in your neighbourhood ‘—Yes, too numerous. 

3907. Are they attended with the effect of demoralizing the people ?—They are. 

3908. Would that be prevented by their drinking their beer at home ?—I 
think it would. 

3909. Therefore it is desirable, you think, to repeal the whole duty on malt ? 
—TI think it is, because then the farmers would brew a great deal more beer, and 
supply their labourers with it; they would probably then make some of their 
inferior barley into malt, which they are now prevented doing; and not only 
that, but we should have the opportunity of feeding our cattle with inferior barley 
malted. 

3910. Is the barley, when malted, much more nourishing to the cattle ?—I 
should imagine it is ; I never tried it, therefore I cannot speak from experience ; 
but I have understood that to be the case from persons competent to judge. 

3911. Have you turned your attention to whether it is likely that there are 
fraudulent importations of foreign corn ?—I only know from what I have seen 
reported in the newspapers ; but it is the general opinion that that has been the 
case. 

3912. Do you conceive that the importations from Ireland tend to produce the 
depression ?—They have been very great, no doubt. 

3913. Of what sort 2—Of every thing; of corn, of pigs, and grain of every 
description. 

3914. Considering what the state of the crops m England has been for the last 
two or three years, do you conceive the addition of the Irish importation has 
depressed the price ?—Certainly ; with this consideration, of there being also a 
large quantity of bonded corn in the country, which certainly hangs as a dead 


weight upon our markets. 
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3915. You consider that, together, they occasion this depression ?—I do ; and 
I think that would be removed if a check were given to foreign importations, and 
a greater inducement-for speculations in home-grown corn in plentiful seasons. 

3916. If you could find the means to supply the lower orders with beer at home, 
would that have a beneficial effect here !—Certainly, that would increase their 
comfort. With reference to the malt-tax, the objection has been urged against 
its repeal, that it would very materially contract the transactions of maltsters, for 
this reason, that a great part of the capital which carries on the trade is the duty 
they receive from consumers before they pay it to the Goverment, on account of 
Government giving six months’ credit, which is a very erroneous idea. The duty 
is always, I believe, charged from the cistern on the first commencement of the 
operation. Considerable time is taken up in carrying on the operation before it 
can be ready for the market, and before a sufficient quantity can be had ready to 
take to market in the wholesale way ; then, when it is sold, the regular way in 
the trade is, that it is sold on three months’ credit; therefore the six months 
will have expired generally ; and I believe more frequently a longer period expires 
before they receive any money from sales ; therefore they are not trading on the 
capital of duty. Then, with regard to the retail trade, that is carried on under a 
credit of 12 months, and every person entering into the malt trade is obliged to 
have two substantial bondsmen to be bound with him, which is a hinderance, in 
some instances, to persons entering into the trade. 

3917. That prevents competition in the malting trade ?—I think it has that effect. 

3918. Has the consumption of barley increased in this country as the population 
has increased !—Most certainly not equal to the increase of population. 

3919. Have you formed any calculation upon that ?—No. 

3920. Are you aware that several of the counties of England grow a very small 
quantity of barley ’—Yes. 

3921. Therefore, if there were a repeal of the malt-tax, it could not have any 
material effect in relieving those farmers !—I apprehend they are capable of grow- 
ing barley. 

3922. Does not that depend on the soil ?—Some soils are much more suitable 
to barley than others, but I apprehend there are very few not suitable ; but there 
would be a greater breadth of barley grown in those soils fit for barley, and less of 
wheat, and that would assist the wheat part of the kingdom. 

3923. Do you conceive that would be the case to any considerable extent ?— 
I think it would. 

3924. Is there a kind of barley called the chevalier barley ?—Yes. 

3925. Will not that grow in almost any soil'—That I cannot say. It has been 
much in use in our county, but I am rather inclined to think it is less used than 
it has been. It does not yield so much per acre as some others, and is more 
liable to injury in a wet season. 

3026. Has any quantity of wheat been used for feeding cattle in your county ? 
—A very considerable quantity. I have myself, this year, consumed more than 
30 quarters of wheat in feeding sheep and pigs and bullocks ; wheat of rather an 
inferior quality, which I had taken to market and could not sell. The millers 
have said, ‘‘ No, I cannot buy that; it is not good enough.” They have bought 
only the best qualities ; and there have been sacks, brought out week after week 
and pitched in the market without even a bidding for them, taken back again and 
given to the pigs. 

3927. Is it your opinion that the consumption of wheat in feeding cattle has 
tended to raise the price in the markets ’—No doubt of it. 

3928. Would there have been that glut if corn had been purchased, as you 
propose, if the attention of the capitalists were drawn to the speculation in English 
corn >—I think there would not ; I think there would have been a demand for 
every species of corn. 

3929. According to your judgment and observation, have the farms got into a 
much worse state than they were in ?—Yes, I think, where there has been a want 
of capital ; those farmers who have capital and private property have kept up 
their farms. There are instances where the land is deteriorated very much for 
want of the means of cultivating it. 

3930. Are you acquainted with the state of the farms through a large district ? 
—Yes, a very extensive district. 


[The Witness # directed to withdraw. 
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Joseph Sandars, Esq., is called in; and Examined as follows : 


3931. YOU were examined by the Committee of the House of Commons on 
Agriculture in 1833 -—I was. 

3932. You are a corn-merchant at Liverpool ?—I am. 

3933- Has there been an increase in the importation of Irish wheat of late 
years ‘There has been no increase, I think, during the last two years ; but that 
does not prove that the cultivation of wheat in Ireland is not extending. 

3934. When did the increase of imports begin to fail?—I think after 1833 ; 
there has been very little falling off, but there has been nothing like that i increase 
there had been in other years ; it is now about stationary, and has been for the 
last three years. The quantity is given by Mr. Jacob in his last return. 

3935. When was the last large import from Ireland ?—I am not quite sure, but 
I know it reached 540,000 quarters a few years ago, which was larger than it 
is now. 

3936. You are well acquainted with Ireland ?—I am. 

3937. Has the quantity of wheat grown in Ireland increased lately >—I have 
no doubt it has. 

3938. Has it greatly increased ?—I should think not very greatly. 

3939. During what time are you speaking of !—I think it has gone on increas- 
ing fora great many years. I gave the particulars of increase in my answer to 
the Committee of the House of Commons in the year 1833. I was asked, ‘‘ When 
did you first observe the rapid advance in the amount of imports from Treland ?— 
In 1808 the average import of wheat was about 50,000 quarters, including flour ; 
in the year ending the 5th of January 1833, it amounted to 572,286 quarters, 
including flour ; the import of oats in 1808 and 1809 amounted to about 500,000 
quarters per annum, and in the year ending the 5th of January 1833 it amounted 
to 1,890,321 quarters, including oatmeal. The total of all kinds of grain 
imported in the years 1825, 1826, 1827 and 1828, averaged 1,840,422 quarters ; 
that of 1829, 1830, 1831 and 1832, averaged 2,445,223 quarters; showing an 
increase in the last four years of 30 per cent. ; and the total import, ending the 
5th of January 1833, was 2,614,130 quarters, showing a further increase in the 
average of the last four years; and there is some reason to suppose the import 
of the present year will be greater still. 

3940. That was in 1833 ?—Yes. 

4941. Do you happen to know what it was in 1834 ?—I am afraid I have not 
got the return here. 

3942. You have been somewhat acquainted with the state of crops in this 
country ?—Yes. 

3943. With the crops of this country for the last two or three years, are not 
the importations from Ireland sufficient to depress the prices down to the extent 
to which they have been depressed ?—I think the importations from Ireland for 
the last 10 or 15 years must have had a very considerable effect in depressing 
the price of the English agricultural produce. 

3944. Of course that effect must have been increased with the increase of 
importations ?—No doubt. 

3045. It must have been the greatest up to the time you have referred to? 
—Yes. 

3946. You have said there is a greater quantity of wheat grown in Ireland 
than formerly ?—Yes. 

3947. Is there any other produce imported?—Yes ; cattle and other pro- 
duce. 

3948. Is the cattle equal in quantity to what it was formerly ?—There is cer- 
tainly an increase of cattle also; a considerable increase. 

3949. Would that be still further increased by increased facilities for sending 
into different parts of this country by railroads and so on ?—There is no question 
of that. 

3950. Can you state the particulars of the increase /—I have an account of 
the number of bullocks, cows, sheep and so on, imported into Liverpool from 
1829 to 1835. 


[Zhe same is delivered in and read, and is as follows :] 


CatTTLe 
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CaTTLe imported into LiverPoot. 


IRELAND. 

Year. Bullocks. | Cows. Sheep. Pigs. Horses, | Mules. | (Calves. Lambs. 
BIG) s= = 1-167 53,001 99,768 | 178,178 526 | 134 | 43,671 | 29,877 
1830 - -}|- - 24,113 107,625 166,854 433 | 288 19,600 | 29,536 
1831 - -|- - 90,715 134,762 156,001 306 | 243 1,196 | 25,725 
1832 - -|- - 68,728 73,622 145,917 669 | 33 1,755 | 12,854 
1833 - -|- -| 50,999 54,636 | 225,353 |1.428 |) 5 2,237 | 19,439 
m4 - — |=" = || 62,009 54,349 | 288,699 | 1,487 | 137 3974 | 24,995 
1835 - -|l- - 60,240 60,423 261,345 | 2,324 | 221 59353 | 32,005 

CoastTWIsE. 
1829 - -| 59 1,860 17,893 45753 28a hcien= 2 879 
1890 - -|- - 1,693 15,388 4,767 17Z7}- - 1 100 
2831 - -|- - 1,229 23,043 5481 46}- - 18 730 
Bai = |. = 1,204 20,951 5,849 CU Wl | hae 42 287 
1833 - -|- - 2,359 32,384 7734 | 47 | 3,062 
18394 - -|- - 2,390 67,039 8,280 84 }- - 66 2,546 
ey) -|~ -- 4,921 75,281 13,240 7 fo ae 214} 33739 


3951. There was 4,000,000/. value imported into Liverpool only in one 
year, was not there >—I should think twice that ; I think the import from Ireland 
into the port of Liverpool will be found nearer 8,000,000/. in one year. The 
imports were taken out, in the year 1833, by a gentleman, with very great care, 
and the amount of the imports was very nearly 10,000,000/. sterling, including 
all sorts of produce, linen and agricultural produce, and so on. 

3952. About how much was the agricultural produce, of different kinds ?— 
I cannot say. 

3953- Was there any thing like 2,000,000/. of linen ?—No, 1 should think 
not. 

3954. The remainder, then, was agricultural produce ?—Yes. 

3955. What are the expenses of cultivating a farm in Ireland, as compared 
with cultivating a farm in England ?—Prodigiously less in Ireland than here. 

3956. Are they half?—-Labour is not more than half, certainly. 

3957. What is the amount of wages for labour there ?—The price of labour 
varies from 4d. to 10d. a day. 

3958. Besides the price of labour, what other expenses have they ?—They 
have no taxes. 

3959. They have no land-tax ?—No, nor assessed taxes nor poor-rates. 

3960. They pay no church-rates now ?—I believe not. 

3961. No tithes; or at least they do not pay them ?—I believe so. 

3962. How are the highway-rates ?—I am not sure how that is. 

3963. Are rents as high in Ireland as in England, or the same ?—I think they 
are quite as high. 

3964. What proportion of produce do you think the landlord in Ireland gets 
out of a farm ?—I should think he gets a much larger proportion than an Eng- 
lish landlord does. 

3965. An Englishman has to pay poor-rates, church-rates and tithes ?—Yes. 
I would not venture to assign the exact difference between the two, but the 
Irish landlord gets nearly the whole produce. The labour costs little. The 
labourers are the most miserable class that can be seen ; they live upon potatoes 
and buttermilk. 

3966. They do not live as English labourers do ?—No. 

3967. In what sort of cabins do they live ?—In very miserable cabins. But 
when this fact is taken, that labour is 4d. to 10d. a day, that they do not get 
constant employment, that they can also get 14lbs. of potatoes for 13d. to 2d., 
and sometimes 3d., it is evident their living does not actually cost them more 
than 1d. a day. They never eat animal food. 

3968. What is the price of wheat in an Irish market in ordinary times ; what 
was it three or four years ago, when the price was from 50s. to 60s. here ?— 
I think from 38s. to 45s. 

3969. There would be that difference between the two ?—Yes. 
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3970. What is the expense of transport ; for what can it be brought over to 
England ?—Wheat or corn may be moved as cheap from Ireland to England as 
from one part of England to another. 

3971. Cannot you move it as cheap from Wexford to London as from York- 
shire 2—No. The Lincolnshire produce will be moved to Yorkshire for about 
ls. to ls. 6d. a quarter, and you cannot move it from any part of Ireland for so 
little as that. 

3972. At how much can it be moved ?—At not less than 2s. a quarter 

3973. There is still 10s. or 12. difference in the price?—Yes, then the 
quality of the Irish is inferior. 

3974. How much is the quality of the Irish inferior?—The quality of the 
Irish wheat, the last two or three years, has been worse by 3s. or 4s. a quarter 
than it was for some years before ; it had been improving before that, but they 
have had unfavourable seasons. 

3075. Are they improving in cultivation ?—I think they are ; I know they 
import a greater quantity of culm, which of course is used for burning lime ; 
when I was in Ireland, two years ago, I ascertained that beyond all doubt. 

3976. Have rents fallen in Ireland as they have in England ?—I do not believe 
they have. 

3977. Have they fallen at all ?—I know there are many landlords who have 
never made any reduction at all. 

3978. What is the expense of the transport of corn from Ireland to Liver- 
pool ?—It varies from about 6s. or 8s..aton to 20s.a ton from the east or 
west coast. 

3979. What is the proportion of corn consumed at Liverpool which is English, 
compared with that which is Irish ?—The great proportion of that consumed in 
Liverpool is Irish. 

3980. Liverpool is one of the cheapest places for the transport of corn from 
Treland ?—Yes. 

3981. They havea most capital market there for their produce ?—Yes. 

3982. What is the condition of the farmers in Ireland?—It depends a good 
deal upon what part of Ireland the observation applies to; in the grazing 
counties the farmers have not suffered at all in the same degree they have in the 
corn-growing counties. 

3983. Is there not, generally speaking, an improvement in the condition of 
the small growing farmer ?-—I think there is ; a few years ago it was very bad 
indeed ; very little better than the serfs of Russia. 

3984. Have you observed the condition of the corn-growers in England?— 
I have. 

3985. Has their condition bettered in the same proportion as that of the Irish 2 
—I really do not think it has, of late years. 

3986. Have you any doubt that the one is getting worse, and the other getting 
better ?—I have observed, among the Irish farmers who occupy small portions 
of land, a very considerable increase of domestic animals, pigs, poultry, geese, 
hens and turkeys; round a most miserable cabin there will be found 50 or 60 
heads of poultry ; that would not be the case unless they were in rather bettered 
circumstances ; I recollect the time when no such thing could be seen in Ireland 
as flocks of poultry. 

3987. The condition of the Irish farmer is in that respect better ?—Yes; I 
think the condition of the Irish people has improved generally in comforts in the 
last 20 years. 

3988. You mean the agricultural population ?—Yes. 

3989. Is not the reverse the case with the agricultural population in England ? 
—I do not think they have gone back in their external appearance ; I have no 
doubt they are poorer. % 

3990. You have no means of knowing from your dealings with them that they 
are poorer ?—No; I have nothing to do with the farmers, but it forms part of 
my business to inquire into their condition. 

3991. Have there been any emigrations from Ireland ?—Very extensive ones. 

3992. To what do you attribute that?—A great number of Protestants have 
emigrated, I have no doubt whatever, from the apprehension of persecution, or a 
want of safety for their property and lives. 

3993. Have many Irish labourers come to this country ?—Yes. 

3094. Have you observed whether their condition is different now from 

what 
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what it was formerly ?—Yes, much improved; they are better clothed, and 
so on. 

3995- Is not the appearance of the English peasant worse than it was ?—I do 
not think it is. 

3996. With respect to the Irish peasantry who come over for labour, is their 
appearance better when they come or when they go back again ’—When they 
come. 

3997- What is your opinion with respect to the quantity of corn that Ireland 
can supply England with:—That depends upon the question whether the present 
Corn Laws are supported, or whether we are to have any Corn Laws or not; 
which is a subject on which no one can be sure now-a-days. 

3998. Supposing the present English Corn Laws to continue, and Ireland in a 
state of quiet —There would then be a prodigious increase. 

3999. Have you any doubt Ireland could feed all England?—Certainly she 
could not; but Ireland will produce enough to depress the value of lands and the 
price of corn in England. 

4000. She will do that as long as she has not the same taxes and rates which 
England has, will she not ?—Exactly so; it is the most fertile land in the world, 
and there are tracts into which a spade has never yet been put; so that, with 
labour so cheap, it amounted to a certainty that she could grow grain lower than 
England could. 

4001. You consider the absence of local taxation a greater cause of cheapness 
of production in Ireland than the rate of wages ?—No; the rate of wages 
forms a much more important ingredient in the cost of production. 

4002. Would it not follow, that in proportion to the increase of prosperity in 
Treland, either from the increase of its agriculture or other causes, the rate of the 
wages would gradually rise at last as high as the wages of this country, which 
would be in a less state of prosperity ?—No, I think not; that country is so 
exceedingly densely populated, and the inducements to marry are so much greater 
than in this country, that unless Ireland has poor laws, the population will go on 
increasing just as fast as ever it has done. 

4003. Is it your opinion that the increase of population in Ireland has been 
more rapid than in England !—Much more rapid; your Lordships may not be 
aware of the fact; but travelling over Ireland, you will see persons extremely 
young, of the age of 16, married; and on their being asked, ‘“‘ What could 
have induced you to marry so young :” the answer is directly—it comes from 
them all, ‘‘ What must I do when I am old, if I have not children to maintain 
me:” They marry for the purpose of bringing up a progeny which is to main- 
tain them in their old age. 

4004. Can you form any opinion whether Ireland can grow cheaper corn than 
France ?—I have no doubt it can grow corn as cheap, or cheaper than France 
and Holland. 

4005. Why do you think so ?—Because the rate of wages is lower in Ireland 
than it is in France and Holland; the condition of the Irish labourer is such as 
compels him to submit to a lower diet than either the French or the Dutch do, 
and then the soil of freland is so remarkably productive. 

4006. For those reasons, you think that lreland can compete advantageously 
with either France or Holland ?—I am certain Ireland can grow corn as cheap as 
either France or Holland. 

4007. Of course she can compete most advantageously with England ?—No 
doubt. 

4008. She must beat the English corn-grower out of the market ?—Yes; and 
it must affect the rent of land, and must affect the price of labour, and the pro- 
duce of the land. 

4009. If that corn comes untaxed, as it doe§ at present, to the English market, 
must it not, whatever is the price of growing corn in England, bring down the 
English corn to the same price ?—If England supplies any thing like the quantity 
necessary for her own consumption, it is quite evident that it will weigh prodi- 
giously in the market. 

4010. Where there is a market overstocked, the man who can bring it to 
market cheapest will bring down the price much below the level which, according 
to the crop, it ought to be ?—Yes, unquestionably. 

4011. Do you conceive the quantity of corn grown has been lately much on the 
increase in Ireland ?—Yes ; I think there has been an increase every year, but 
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that increase is not apparent in the exports. The fact is, the price of wheat has 
been so low in Ireland and in England during the two last years, a very consider- 
able quantity of wheat has been consumed by distillers in Ireland, which, but for 
the low price, would have come here and shown an increasing export. 

4012. Is it your opinion that the late low prices of wheat will interfere with 
the remunerating price for the exportation of Irish wheat ?—I apprehend the 
price the Irish farmer has been receiving with regard to wheat has not been remu- 
nerating lately,—not for the last two years. 

4013. Would not that price have been a remunerating price to other foreign 
growers of wheat /—I think it would, for Ireland has not yet got to her condition 
of growing wheat as cheap as she can, because England takes off her supply at a 
higher price, and rents have not fallen. 

4014. You think the cultivation of wheat in Ireland has not arrived at that per- 
fection of which it is capable ?—I think not. 

4015. And not at the cheapness of production on which you think you might 
calculate !—Just so. 

4016. Have you formed any opinion of the causes of our distress in 1833 ?— 
There were a great many circumstances which concurred to bring distress and ruin 
on the English farmer. 

4017. It was ruinous at that time, was not it ?—It was very bad, certainly. 

4018. Must it not be much worse now, when corn is so much lower than it was 
then ?—I am not quite sure, but I think that wheat is the only article that is lower. 

4019. Have you any means of knowing whether the others are higher in con- 
sequence of the scarcity which has taken place in the crops of those articles >— 
There was no scarcity last year in spring corn ; they have borne high prices, but 
the wheat is much depressed, in consequence of there being so much grown, and 
having very productive crops. 

4020. And the importations from Ireland !—Yes. 

4021. Do you believe that observation applies to England generally, with 
respect to there not being a deficiency in the lent corn ‘/—I am quite aware that 
in some parts of Scotland there was a deficiency in spring corn. . 

4022. Do you believe that, generally speaking, it was much below the averag 
produce :—No; barley was above the average produce. 

4023. You speak of the county in which you reside, probably 2—No ; I do not 
take the counties of Lancaster and Chester ; their cultivation and routine of crops 
are peculiar ; but it is my business to acquaint myself with the state of the crops 
generally. 

4024. You think there was an abundant production of spring corn in 1835 ?— 
Yes, with the exception of some parts of Scotland. 

4025. You stated, in 1833, that a reduction of the expense of producing corn 
was absolutely necessary to enable the farmers to go on /—Yes, I did. 

40206. Is it not still more necessary now /-—Since 1833, I believe, there have 
been reductions, and I have no doubt there will be still further reductions. 

4027. Can the farmers go on at the present prices ?—No, not if wheat was to 
continue so low as it has been; but that has been caused partly by the misdirec- 
tion of industry. The rot which occurred in sheep in 1831] and 1832 prevented 
the farmers replacing their stocks, their losses were so heavy ; the consequence 
was, they ploughed up their land, and grew wheat upon it. It is the loss of sheep 
in 1831 and 1832 that brought him to his present condition. 

4028. He was obliged, in consequence of his distress, to grow more wheat ?— 
Yes, and that produced the catastrophe we have now met to consider. 

4029. Is it not absolutely necessary there should be a great reduction of taxa- 
tion to enable him to go on ?—I think that there is so great a reduction in the 
quantity of wheat sown this year, as is certain, let the crop of wheat be what it 
will next harvest, to give us an average of something like 50s. We have seen it 
reduced during the last few months as low as 36s. 

4030. If it gets up to 50s., do not you think that Irish wheat will come in ?— 
There is no doubt it will ; there will be no wheat used then in distillation. 

4031. You think that it is kept out only by the lowness of the price ?—Yes. 

4032. You account for the difference in the importations this year and last 
year from that cause ?—Yes. 

4033. When you talk of 50s., do you include the quantity which may be 
expected from Ireland ?—Yes. 

4034. You stated that there has been a less quantity of wheat imported from 
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Ireland the last two years ?—-Yes, much about the same, but previously there had 
been a gradual increase. 

4035. You attribute that to their not having had two good harvests in Jreland 
for wheat /—They were not so productive as they had been two or three years 
before, but still they produced a large quantity ; if it had been exported, instead 
of being used by the distillers, there would have been a continued increase. 

4030. Do you suppose they will distil less in Ireland if the prices rise in 
England ?—No; they would then take to distilling oats. 

4037. That would have the effect, to a certain extent, of raising the price of 
oats ?—Yes. 

4938. If the prices are further reduced, will it not have the effect of throwing 
a considerable quantity of land out of cultivation /—Certainly ; if any thing like 
the prices of the last four or five months continue, I have no doubt large tracts 
of land must necessarily go out of cultivation, that is, of wheat ; I do not mean 
to say they will be unproductive, but they must expend no labour upon them, 
and let them go to grass. 

4039. What is to become of the labourers in that case r—They will get 
employment in the manufacturing districts ; it is a remarkable fact that must 
strike any one, that amidst all this agricultural distress there never was so much 
labour offered to the labouring classes. 

4040. That is in consequence of the railroads, is it not ?—TI believe there are 
not less than 20,000 persons employed on the railroads between London and 
Liverpool. 

4041. That, by keeping up the price of wages, is not beneficial to the farmer ? 
—I have no doubt, if the manufacturers had been in a state of distress, and those 
railways had not been in the course of execution, the condition of the farmers’ 
labourers must have been wretchedly bad indeed. 

4042. Have you attended to the price of warehousing corn ?—Yes. 

4043. What is the difference in the price of warehousing corn at Hamburgh, 
Rotterdam, and Liverpool ?—I1 should think very considerably less at the foreign 
ports generally than in England. 

4044. It costs less to warehouse in a foreign port than in England ?—Cer- 
tainly, the value of property is so much less. 

4045. Would men speculate in foreign corn as readily as if it were in England ? 
—Perhaps not quite so readily, but that would not prevent speculation. 

4046. Would it not damp it 2—I think not. 

4047. Would it not at all indispose them to speculate in foreign corn ?—I 
think not. 

4048. Why do men speculate in foreign corn rather than in English ?—Because 
it can be purchased at a much lower rate. 

4049. And you get the duty /— We take the chance of the duty. 

4050. There was a good deal got in at 4s., taking the chance, was there not ?— 
I think I found that the average duty on imports has been about 6s. 8 d. 

4051. There is a great deal got in at ls.r—Yes; and a great deal at 12s., 
14s., and 16s. 

4052. That is a temptation to speculate in foreign rather than in English corn, 
is it not ?—That depends upon the price of the English; hardly any one would 
speculate in foreign, if he could speculate in English wheat at 30s, or 40s. a 
quarter. 

4053. You would speculate upon it if you could get it in for nothing, and keep 
it till the price rose so as to let it?—-Yes; but that is a very uncertain issue to 
put it on; if he buys English at 32s. or 34., he may get a considerable adyance 
upon it without its affecting the bonded wheat at all. 

4054. Suppose wheat was 50s. a quarter, would he not rather be disposed to 
speculate in foreign corn ?—Yes, no doubt. 

4055. What is the lowest price at which you have known foreign corn 
imported at Liverpool ?—I think 3 s. 6 d. per bushel of 70 pounds. 

4050. Do you suppose it is practicable for any considerable quantity to be 
introduced at that price ?—That would depend on the time they were required to 
have it in Liverpool; if the question refers to a year or two years, no doubt a 
very large quantity could be got at those low prices; but if it were required in 
five or six weeks, a very great increase of price must be paid; I have known 
wheat sell at 18s. to 20s. a quarter, for three or four years together, at the lower 
ports of the Baltic, and the freights are but 4s. delivered at Liverpool. 
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4057. Have you attended to the effect of the fluctuations of the currency on 
the price of corn ?—I have not been an inattentive observer. 

4058. What, in your opinion, is the effect of the currency upon it ; has it had 
any thing to do with reducing the prices to the rate that they have been at ?-— 
I should think it has had very little. 

4059. You do not think the Bill of 1819 had any effect ?—1 think very little 
indeed. 

4060. Were you in business at that time ‘—I was in business in the year 1800, 

4061. Did not you observe that corn fell in the year 1822 ?—Materially. 

4062. To what do you attribute that fall ?—To the very extraordinary crop in 
the year 1820, and to the very singular crop in the year 1821 ; 1821 was a crop 
on the largest scale ; I hardly ever knew a larger crop, but it was very much 
damaged in quality by rain; the quality was injured, and the value was lowered 
in the market. 

4003. It rose again in 1825 ?—It began to rise in the latter end of 1823. 

4064. To what do you attribute that /—It had fallen unprecedentedly low ; 
it had never been as low for 30 or 40 years as then; it rose from the a of 
speculation. 

4065. Was not that spirit of speculation excited by the issue of money there 
was at that time 7—I have no doubt that had some influence ; I think it was in 
1823 Lord Castlereagh extended the time for the suppression of one-pound 
notes ; I think from that time it certainly had an influence; and I think, if I 
recollect rightly, the Bank of England came under some engagement to extend 
their issues, and that they lent money on mortgages, and brought out 3, 000, 0001. 
or 4,000,000 /. 

4066. Have you any doubt that the issuing of those 3,000,000 7. or 4,000,000/., 
and extending the time for calling in the notes, raised the price ?—I have no 
doubt that it assisted speculation, and kept up the price. 

4067. Are you to be understood that you consider the condition of the 
English farmer to be much depressed ?—I said I did not see any external signs 
of it. 

4068. You are of opinion that the Bill of 1819 has had no effect in producing 
any depression of prices ;—I have no doubt it has had an effect. 

4069. To what extent; a considerable or an inconsiderable one ?—I think 
much more than the political economists assigned to it. 

4070. You have alluded to a variety of causes as depressing the condition of 
the farmer ; are there any others you have in your mind ?—The first deficiency 
arose from what is generally called Peel’s Bill; I have no doubt that had an 
effect in depressing the prices of commodities. 

4071. Do you consider that the full effect of that Bill has yet taken place ?— 
I should think it has had its effect over a very large proportion of the capital 
and property of the country, but there is still a portion which has not yet passed 
under the standard. 

4072. And that probably they will be operated on still more forcibly ?—I have 
no doubt that the holders of land who have entered into contracts 20 or 30 years 
ago, and whose estates are charged with hereditary charges, must suffer most 
grievously still; but the farmers have had to contend with difficulties such as 
perhaps would not be found over any equal space of time. It is evident that 
the lowness of prices of 1822 was chiefly the effect of the very bad harvest of 
1821. 

4073. You think those low prices were not connected with the reduction of 
the currency ?—They would be, to some extent, but prices are always the effect 
of supply and demand more than any measure of currency; then came the 
drought of 1826; I have heard it estimated that the loss to the agricultural 
interest was not less than 10,000,000/. sterling by the destruction of the cattle 
and the short crops of corn; then there was the rot in the sheep of 1831 and 
1832, which I suppose is something like 7,000,000/. or 8,000,000/. sterling ; 
then the low prices of wheat now; so that he has had nothing but adversity to 
contend with. 

4074. As many as one-fourth of the sheep of the kingdom died by the pesti- 
lence, did they not /- Some state it at one-third, and some one-fourth. 

4075. You have stated that the prices of agricultural produce depend a good 
deal on demand ; do not you suppose that is regulated a good deal by the means 
of payment, the circulating mediaim of the country ; if there were plenty of 
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money there would be plenty of demand ; there cannot be a demand without the 
means of payment ?-—Certainly not. 

4070. You state that, to a certain extent, you believe the state of the currency 
bad the effect of lowering prices !—I have no doubt of that. 

4077. Do you conceive the agricultural interest would now be materially bene- 
fited by an extension of the currency ?>—No, I do not. 

4078. Will you state your reasons why you think it would not be materially 
benefited now by an extension of the currency !—It depends upon the extent of 
the relaxation of the currency. 

4079. The question refers to any extension of the currency which would tend 
to raise the money price of all produce ?—If the currency were extended, unless 
the standard were changed, it could not be permanent ; it would bring on a panic 
in the course of 9, 12 or 18 months. 

4080. Suppose you adopted a silver standard, what should you say to it then, 
extending the standard to 5s. 6d.?—That would have an action of about 10 per 
cent. 

4081. That would raise the prices 10 per cent., would it not ?—Yes ; it would 
enable some persons to discharge their engagements easily, but it would also fall 
remarkably heavy on persons in different circumstances. 

4082. In what circumstances ?—It would enable all traders to pay their 
creditors with 18s. in the pound. 

4083. Did not most of the traders contract at much less than that ?—Yes ; 
but all those transactions have been settled, or most of them, many years ago. 

4084. What do you apprehend would be the effect of that state of things upon 
the agricultural interest, the producers of corn; do you think it would have a 
tendency to raise their profit ?—I much doubt whether it would ; it would place 
them all on an equality. One of the great difficulties under which a large class 
of tillers of land is, that they are tilling bad and unproductive land; in that case 
Tam certain that the currency would not give them an advantage over a man 
who is tilling good land. The Irish farmers are gradually driving the bad land of 
this kingdom out of cultivation, and which has brought on a state of things your 
Lordships are now assembled to consider. 

4085. In your opinion, if the effect of extending the currency and the standard 
were even to raise prices to the extent of 10 per cent., should you think a 
considerable portion of the worst land of this country must go out of culti- 
vation?—No; it must be cultivated, and that must be under an exclusive 
benefit. 

4086. Would it go out of cultivation quite so fast if the Irish cultivator paid 
the same taxes :—No, I think not. 

4087. Has there been much Canadian corn imported ?— Yes, about 100,000 to 
130,000 quarters annually, during one or two years. 

4088. Have you reason to believe that there was much corn imported that was 
not the growth of that colony in that mode ?—I have no doubt of that. 

4089. Do you not think much more American corn is likely to come through 
Canada ?—That would depend on the price of wheat in Canada and America ; 
the price there is higher than it is here now. 

4090. The prices there are generally lower than they are in this country !— 
Generally. 

4091. Is there not reason to suppose that henceforth there may be a consider- 
able quantity imported through Canada ?—No ; I do not feel any apprehension 
at all upon that subject, because the price of wheat is generally higher than it is 
in Europe ; with the exception of England, considerably higher. 

4092. Is it higher than in France !—It is quite as high, but much higher than 
it is in Prussia and Germany. 

4093. Have you reason to believe that no foreign flour has come through 
Ireland as Irish flour ?—No ; I consider that quite impossible. 

4094. What is the cause of wheat being grown cheaper in France than in Eng- 
land ; are the wages much lower there 2—] believe the wages are lower, perhaps 
rents not so high, but I do not know those facts. 

4095. With respect to Poland, do you know what the rate of wages is ?— 
I think, through the greater part of Poland, there are no wages at all; they are 
serfs. 

4006. They are fed?—Yes. I should like to read an extract I took a few days 
ago, with reference to the growth of corn in the north of Europe, and the state of 
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the people ; it is from Dr. Pinkerton’s ‘‘ Past and Present State of Russia,” page 
284: ‘“* We come now to speak of the condition of the slaves belonging to the 
nobility, who are estimated at 21 000,000, male and female, whereas those belong- 
ing to the crown are not above 14,000,000. The Russian slave has no right, 
and can possess no property himself; his wife and children, and all that he pos- 
sesses, are the property of his lord.’ The question is, whether the landlords of 
England are prepared to enter into competition with those who are living in this 
state. I hold that the importation of foreign corn is importing foreign labour ; 
and are the labourers of England to be subjected to a competition such as this? 


[ The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


John Beresford Turner, Esq., is called in; and Examined, as follows : 


4097. WHAT are you ?—I am farming an estate of my own in Herefordshire. 

4098. What is the state of the farmers in that county !—Very indifferent 
indeed. 

4099. Are they distressed ?—Yes, they are, very much. 

4100. Do they pay their rents ‘—Many of them cannot. 

4101. Though the farms are let on fair terms ?—They are let at low rents. 

4102. Have the rents been reduced ?—Very considerably. 

4103. Still they cannot pay their rents?—That depends upon the mode of 
cultivation ; those who are very industrious, and have capital, and lay it out 
judiciously, can pay a great deal more than those who have not. 

4104. Have they been able to put any money into their pockets ?—None at 
all, unless some individuals who have been very fortunate as breeders. 

4105. What is the case with those upon cold clay land ?—Those on cold clay 
land must have greatly reduced their capital, so far as agriculture is concerned. 

4106. Is their capital wasting away !—Very much. 

4107. Has it been wasting in consequence of their own imprudence, or the low 
prices ?—In consequence of the low prices ; I have three farms now to let, more 
than I can at present dispose of, at very low rents. 

4108. Are you a letter of farms ?—Yes, of my own; I have not this spring 
been able to get tenants. . 

4109. Are they good farms ?—Yes. 

4110. You cannot get tenants ?—No, I have not at present, and I consider the 
low price of produce the only cause. 


[The Witness is directed to withdraw. 
Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Monday next, One o’clock. 


Die Lune, 14° Marti, 1836. 


The Lord WYNFORD 1n rue Cuair. 


Edward Stillingfleet Cayley, Esq. (a Member of the House of Commons) is 
further Examined, as follows : 


4111. HAVE the goodness to state whether contracts and every thing of that 
kind have not now adjusted themselves to Mr. Peel’s Bill of 1819 ?—It is very 
true that the greater number of contracts may have adjusted themselves ; or I 
would rather say, that those which have not adjusted themselves may now be 
exceeded in number by contracts formed since 1819; but all those formed since 
1819 have not been entered upon with any such idea as that prices would fall to 
their present level. I should say, only those formed within the last two or three 
years have, by the majority of parties, been undertaken with such a conception ; 
for the Bill of 1819 was interrupted in its progress, virtually postponed altogether 
for three or four years, and never came into full apparent operation till a very 
short time ago, as I have before observed. On the other hand, those engage- 
ments hanging upon the landed interest are of much longer duration than is 
generally imagined ; and it is unquestionable, that a great number of mortgages, 
and contracts of that nature, made during the war, are still in existence, and 
still pressing very hard upon the landed interest. 
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4112. Such as settlements on younger children ?——-Yes, and jointures, and 
things of that kind, which it has been the habit of the landed proprietors at all 
times to make, in certain proportions to the value of their estates, and which 
would not now have pressed more unduly upon them than at former periods, 
had not those engagements been virtually doubled by the change of the currency. 
But, im my opinion, the simple case of debtor and creditor is the least part. of the 
mischief done by Mr. Peel’s Bill, although the loss to the debtor interest (public 
and private) in this point of view alone, cannot well be estimated at less than 
500,000,000/. sterling ; the naked question of debtor and creditor will, with a 
great deal of injustice, adapt itself within a certain period of time ; but the effects 
produced by Mr. Peel’s Bill, the worst effects, in my opinion, are these: that 
during the war, under the mask of the paper currency and high prices, we con- 
tracted debts and engagements which we should never have dreamed of incurring, 
except under the conviction that those prices were to be permanent ; and Parlia- 
ment itself lent its sanction to that conviction. Whilst the prices remained, they 
sufficed to meet the expenditure, which had increased at the same time ; which 
expenditure, under the ancient prices, would have absorbed all the proceeds of 
industry. When Mr. Peel’s Bill came and contracted the currency, and with 
that contracted the prices, this very effect took place ; the land is left with the 
major part of the increased expenditure upon it, and with prices which are in 
numberless instances absorbed by the mere expenses of cultivation, leaving 
nothing for profit or rent. Rent and profit being generally estimated in money, 
men are apt to forget that they are constituted of some portion of the produce. 
Now, suppose previous to the resumption of cash payments in 1819, an acre, 
after paying its expenses, produced a surplus of four bushels, for profit to the 
farmer and rent to the landlord ; in consequence of the prices falling so much, all 
those bushels are taken up in paying merely the expenses of cultivation, and in 
extreme cases, perhaps more, perhaps five or six; in which last cases the culti- 
vator pays money, instead of receiving it, for his trouble ; but in the former case, 
there is neither rent nor profit; and this I believe to be the case on half the 
purely arable soils of this country, at the present price of wheat. If nothing be 
done to alleviate that state of things, all such Jand must, slowly perhaps, being 
gradually exhausted by a failing tenantry, yet eventually, cease to be tilled ; and if 
that land goes out of cultivation, that race of tenantry is thrown on the wide 
world, either beggared, or in want of an occupation, where none, perhaps, is to 
be found. Then the labourers who depend on that land for employment must 
be thrown out of employment, overstecking the market of labour ; lowering the 
condition of their brethren in other branches of trade by a grinding competition ; 
many remaining out of work, brooding over their misfortunes, and conspiring 
against institutions which have ceased to foster and protect their industry. The 
ultimate consequences of such a state of things as | have here contemplated, are 
of ten-fold greater moment in a political point of view, than any consideration of 
the mere case of debtor and creditor; no one can predict the end of them, except 
in a total change of national feeling, and possibly the uprooting of ail we hold 
dear. ‘To avert such consequences by a partial modification of the measure that 
is producing them, even at the expense of some small injustice to creditors of a 
recent date, we are, in my opinion, commanded by duty, humanity and sound 
policy. 

4113. The capital of manufacture is a shifting capital, it changes every year; 
capital on land remains the same. Is there any variation in its effect in conse- 
quence of that difference between the two descriptions of property !—There is 
this difference between land and manufactures, there is a greater continuity in all 
proceedings relating to land; the engagements of the manufacturing interest do 
not, generally speaking, last, perhaps, beyond a year ; then the manufacturers, 
as I have said before, have the benefit of the export trade; there is a greater 
scope for the improvement of machinery, and various other things can be applied 
to manufacture that cannot to land. It was stated by a witness before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in 1833, that the mischief has been done in respect of 
manufactures ; their crop had been destroyed, and there had a new crop grown 
up; but that process was not yet accomplished with respect to the agriculturist ; 
and that brings me to the consideration of the rent of the landlord. The 
landlord’s rent, up to this time, has been paid a great deal out of the capital 
of the tenant ; if the capital of the tenant has not sufficed, it has been paid 
out of the property of his creditors. But now the pinching time is come; if 
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the present prices remain, I do not hesitate to say, that the rent on arable soils 
must be reduced, on an average, at least another 30 per cent. Then comes the 
day of reckoning for the landlord ; he has never reduced fully, compared with the 
fall in prices: if some measure be not passed with a view to increase prices, not 
only the rent must be reduced,—and that means an extinction of rent on many 
soils,—but half the tenantry, who, in my opinion, are merely existing at the 
mercy of the landlords, must be sold up; for if the landlord chose to press for 
the arrears of rent due, I do not believe half the tenants in this country could 
stand the test of it; but if the prices be raised to, I will say, from 56s. to 64s. 
for wheat, and other prices in proportion, those tenant farmers will have the 
opportunity of recovering themselves, and some redress will be made for the 
injustice which has been done to them ; and landlords, for the most part, now 
aware of how their tenants have suffered, would rather rejoice in this breathing- 
time given to their tenants than take any advantage in the shape of an increase 
of rent ; prices would then, in fact, be only brought up to the proper remunera- 
tion for the farmer’s capital, on the average of soils. 

4114. How do you apply these observations to those freeholders who cultivate 
their own land ?—With respect to those freeholders, the Bill of 1819 operated on 
them sooner than on the landed proprietors, who were possessed of larger means ; 
a mortgage or other engagement will always press in proportion heavier on a 
small estate than a large one ; those who had not engagements descended in their 
style of living, and if their land was only of moderate fertility they were very 
severely pressed, for the expenses of cultivation had so enormously increased. 
Their case has been that of living from hand to mouth, but not of saving money, 
as was the custom of their forefathers. 

4115. The effect on their obligations is the same !— Yes. 

4110. You consider that on freeholders occupying their own land the hardship 
of Mr. Peel’s Bill has pressed more than on any other description of persons ?— 
Yes ; and according to my own individual feelings the most valuable portion of 
the community were the old yeomanry of the country; they were the necessary 
support of the aristocracy, as I think the aristocracy are of the Crown. The prop 
being undermined, in either case, endangers the position of what rests upon it. 

4117. Have you considered what the effect of the reduction of interest on 
money has been ?—There the case also presses more on the smaller proprietors 
than on the larger ; in the case of a large mortgage it is quite worth the while of 
the party to change the mortgage; but in the case, of which there are innu- 
merable instances, of a mortgage for 100/. or 200/. the very expense of changing 
the mortgage prevents the party doing it; and, in fact, many a small freeholder 
who has a mortgage on his bit of land is paying the same five per cent. he was 
during the war: for the expense of changing the mortgage would be 40/. or 50/., 
and it is five or six or seven years before he can reap the benefit of the change. 

4118. Are you aware of an alteration made last year for the purpose of reducin 
the expense of the assignment of a mortgage ?—I am not; nor do I think that 
has yet come into practical operation in regard to such engagements. 

4119. Persons with very small mortgages cannot transfer a mortgage over to 
another, therefore they still continue to pay the five per cent. /—Yes, on account 
of the expense of the change. 

4120. You have ascertained that that is the case -—Yes ; I heard the complaint 
made only just before I came up to the meeting of Parliament; therefore the 
parties of whom I last heard it are not aware of the new law, or incapable of 
relieving themselves under it. 

4121. You think that is the case generally, that the small mortgagees still con- 
tinue to pay the old rate of interest —-Yes, in a great number of instances. 

4122. As you are a member of the House of Commons, you are aware there 
has been an immense reduction of taxation ?—Yes, a nominal reduction ; but if 
the arguments i made use of in my previous examination, to show the rate of 
depreciation during the war are correct, it follows that when prices were reduced 
half, the means of paying taxation were lessened half, therefore the taxation was 
doubled. The taxation at the end of the war was somewhere about 80,000,0001.; 
if that is doubled, it was made 160,000,000/, virtually; it has been reduced 
40,000,000 1. since the peace; that 40,000,000/., supposing it to be gold, is 
equal to 80,000,000/. of the paper money, and deducted from 160,000,000 . 
leaves 80,000,000 1. ; therefore the 80,000,000 /. remain as at first ; and notwith- 
standing all the nominal amount of reduction, we are now paying as heavy a tax- 
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ation as we did at the close of the war ; and other nominal charges press heavily 
in the same proportion. The poor rates of 8,000,000 /. are at least 16,000,000/., 
estimated in the money or produce of the war. 

4123. From the alteration in the state of the currency, though the quantity 
paid is nominally less, it is actually as much ?—Yes, and with diminished means 
of paying it. 

4124. Have the goodness to explain how you consider the contraction of the 
currency operates to produce a fall in prices ?—The mode on which the currency 
operates on prices is this :—before the invention of money you exchanged com- 
modity for commodity by barter ; but when, for the sake of convenience, money 
was invented, you compared the quantity of labour necessary to produce, say, an 
ounce of silver and a bushel of wheat, and exchanged them the one for the other, 
because they were produced by the same quantity of labour. Now, so long as 
the bushel and the silver required the same amount of labour to produce them, 
those two commodities would be exchanged the one for the other, and the price 
would remain unchanged. But supposing the case, as it was after the discovery 
of the American mines, of the quantity of silver being quadrupled, or an ounce 
being procured with one-fourth of the labour it previously took, the expense of 
raising a bushel of wheat remaining unaltered, you would get four ounces 
for the bushel of wheat where you before got one ; and the silver being the 
commodity which measured the price, prices would then be raised. Likewise, 
paper money, having been established for the sake of convenience, operates in its 
increase and diminution precisely in the same way as has just been stated in the 
case of the silver. If silver were now our standard, and it was to be suddenly 
discovered in quadruple the abundance it now is, the denomination of the 
money remaining the same, four times as much paper would be issued, and 
prices would increase accordingly. If the paper be convertible into silver (and 
I am no friend to an inconvertible paper), you can only issue a limited amount 
of paper, because you are liable to be called upon for the silver in exchange. 
The reason why, under a depreciated currency, you can issue a larger quantity of 
paper safely is this :—take the case of the gold sovereign; the 20s. in paper, or 
one-pound note, being convertible into 20s. in gold, that limits the power of 
issuing paper ; but supposing you were to cut up the sovereign into four pieces, 
the nominal paper pound remaining the same, you could issue four times as many 
paper pounds, 7. e. nominal paper pounds, as you did before, because each 
nominal paper pound, although still convertible into gold, would not be con- 
vertible into the whole sovereign, as it was previous to the cutting it into four ; 
you would only be required to exchange it for one quarter of the previous sove- 
reign; you could then as safely issue a one-pound note on each quarter of the 
sovereign as you did previously upon the whole ; and therefore four one-pound 
notes could as securely, so far as convertibility was concerned, be issued, after 
such depreciation, as one one-pound note could be issued before such depreciation. 
I am not advocating such depreciation, but only showing the effect of depreciation 
on prices by the above illustration. The principle is equally true of any less 
degree of depreciation ; and when people say that increased prices on a depreciated 
standard cannot be permanent, they only show that they do not understand the 
nature of depreciation. 

4125. With reference to the silver currency, would there be more pieces of 
metal to base the paper currency on?—The mode in which a silver currency 
would operate, at the price I proposed in my last examination, would be this :-— 
the present price of silver is, say 5s., and the coinage standard, which was the 
one, for reasons there shown, that I proposed, being 5s. 6d., the operation would 
be as follows. To make the case clearer, for the sake of illustration, suppose, 
instead of one-pound notes there were 5s. notes ; if the standard be depreciated 
from 5s. to 5s. 6d., that is one tenth, or 10 per cent., 10 of the additional six- 
pences making 5s.; a banker, therefore, after this change, could as safely issue 
11 of these 5s. notes as he before could issue 10, because only the same quantity 
of silver would be required for the 11 notes as were before for the 10. The argu- 
ment applies to five-pound notes and ten-pound notes just the same. Eleven five- 
pound notes could be issued, and with equal security of convertibility, where 10 
were before; and prices would rise, and permanently rise, if the proportion between 
the market and currency price of silver remained the same, say 5s. to 5s. 6d. 
There is, however, a great practical advantage in silver as a standard, independent 
of all depreciation, in the physical obstacle it presents in the way of too rapid 
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convertibility in cases of extreme emergency ; all the authorities on this subject 
are agreed that it is impossible, where there is a great and continued run for gold, 
that it can be paid. Now it happens that panics are generally temporary. The 
panic of 1825, which was stopped by one-pound notes, was temporary; the 
panic of the three days of July, in Paris, which was staved off by payments in 
silver, was only temporary: again, the run for gold in 1832, when Lord Grey 
went out of office, continued only two or three days; the advantage of silver, 
therefore, consists in the slow process of paying it, compared with gold, and in 
the probability that the panic will be over before the silver is exhausted. It is 
quite evident then that the bankers, or the Bank of England, not being exposed to 
so much risk from a run upon them as when gold is the only standard, will issue 
more freely in proportion to the degree of protection they feel from such risk. 


4126. That was the case in the year 1745, in this country ‘—Yes ; the Cheva- 
lier de Johnston mentions it in his History of the Rebellion ; the bank was 
saved by paying in silver. 

4127. Do you recollect an order issued in Lord Liverpool’s administration 
for the regulation of the quantity of silver at the bank, or the price of silver 
to the bank ?—The only thing I recollect with respect to silver, in connexion 
with Lord Liverpool’s name, is the Act of 1816, putting an end to the silver 
standard. 

4128. Was there not some order issued by the Treasury to regulate the price 
the bank were to pay for silver ?—I am not aware of it, unless it were one of 
the provisions of that Act. 

4129. Do you know any instances in other countries in which the raising or 
contraction of the currency has been attended with any particular consequences ? 
-—It has been attended with remarkable effects, in more countries than one, 
indeed, I believe, wherever it has been experienced to any considerable extent. 
Illustrations might be given even out of the early history of our own country. 
As an instance of depreciation, ] quoted, on my last examination, the case of 
Rome in the Punic war; and there is another from the same _ history. 
Montesquieu, in his ‘ Reflections on the Causes of the Rise and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” observes, ‘‘ When Augustus had conquered Egypt he conveyed 
the treasure of the Ptolemies to Rome, and this proceeding occasioned much 
the same revolution which the discovery of the Indies afterwards effected in 
Europe, and which some ridiculous schemes have since accomplished in our 
time ; the revenue was doubled at Rome ; and as that city continued to absorb 
all the riches of Alexandria, which was itself the repository of the treasures of 
Africa and the East, gold and silver by these means became very common in 
Europe, and the people were able to pay very considerable taxation, even in 
money ; but when the empire was afterwards divided, all these riches flowed in 
full tide to Constantinople ; and we may add to this unhappy circumstance, that 
the mines in Germany had not then been opened, and those of Italy and Gaul 
were very few and inconsiderable ; and that the mines in Spain had not been 
worked since the Carthaginians lost that country, or at least they were not so 
productive as formerly ; Italy itself was now a continued waste of forsaken 
gardens, and consequently could not be in any condition to draw money from 
the east; while the west, at the same time, was drained of all its wealth by the 
oriental merchants, who supplied the inhabitants with their necessary commo- 
dities. Gold and silver, by these means, became extremely scarce in Europe, 
and yet the emperors extorted the same pecuniary tributes as formerly, which 
completed the general destruction.” 

4130. Do you not know that the standard of this country, the old angel and 
all the different coins in use formerly, were varied in their value according as 
the scarcity of gold was ascertained ?—I am aware that there was a gradual 
depreciation of the coin, to a considerable extent, each century, up to 1717. . 


4131. Have you seen a statement of the manner in which those were regulated 
in Comyn’s Digest 2—No; I have seen it, I think, in Ruding’s Annals of the 
Coinage. Long ago only 20s. were coined out of a pound of silver ; now there 
are 66. The former shillings were three times as heavy as the present. Mr. 
Peel’s Bill of 1819 was in principle the same as making us revert to payments 
in these old shillings. If we had borrowed 66 of the present shillings, and had 
to pay them in the ancient shillings, we should have had to pay three times the 
amount, or 198s. instead of 66s. There is another instance I would mention hed 
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the ill effects of a violent contraction of the currency, in a case where this 
country was greatly concerned. I cannot say I know it of my own knowledge, 
but I have often heard and seen it in the following shape, and never heard it 
doubted. The celebrated Dr. Franklin, before the Privy Council of this country, 
gave the annexed exhibition of the causes which led to the revolt of the American 
colonies from this country. ‘‘ Up to the year 1761, the profits, industry and 
wages of the British colonies in North America had been, as is well known, 
pre-eminently prosperous. They had enjoyed this condition of unequalled 
happiness under the operation, and assisted by the stimulus, of an exceedingly 
abundant paper circulation, which for more than a century the inhabitants them- 
selves, as acting through their different colonial legislatures, had highly fostered, 
to the extent of making it a legal tender. In that year, however, the English 
House of Commons took it into its head to raise the value of colonial currency ; 
and accordingly, by the 4th Geo. III. cap. 34, it did enact, that such paper cir- 
culation should no longer be a legal tender, and that any Acts of the colonial 
legislatures from that time forth to make it so should be null and void. Now 
mark the issue. The great confusion and disorder introduced into every branch 
of industry by this frantic raising of the value of money was soon productive of 
its natural results, that is to say, of obstructed circulation, decayed prosperity, 
and political discontent. This discontent found vent, as usual, in impatience of 
taxation. It ended, in 10 years from that date, in the famous declaration of 
liberty and independence.” 

4132. As silver is the standard in other countries, all over the Continent and 
in America, is it not desirable to have the same standard here ?—It is so; for 
this reason, that whenever there is a run upon the Bank, it is desirable that we 
should know where to go for the standard metal. Gold, not being the standard 
of any other country, is not certain of being found in abundance on any emer- 
gency. Silver, therefore, is preferable to gold, alone on this account, in addition 
to other reasons already assigned. 

4133. If you now draw a bill on France, or any country on the Continent, you 
would get no gold for it ?—No ; unless there were an agio paid upon it. 

4134. But if you drew a bill for 1,000 livres on France, you would be entitled 
to 1,000 pieces of silver coin, and that would be of use to you here if silver coin 
was made the standard currency ?—Yes, certainly, it would be useful to be 
enabled to obtain that treasure, in case it were adopted as the standard; and I 
think it would have a great tendency to counteract the danger of panics. 

4135. What is the present market price of silver ?2—About 4s. lld. I may 
add another instance of the ruinous effect of change from a great depreciation to 
a state of stringent appreciation, in our own history since the late war. I am no 
advocate for a depreciated paper currency, in the first instance ; the reason I 
advocate the principles I do on this subject is, in consequence of the disastrous 
effects which I am convinced must always follow the change from a state of great 
depreciation to a state of great appreciation ; effects, as I have stated before, not 
immediately perceived, nor confined to the palpable case of debtor and creditor. 
The case of appreciation, after long depreciation, operates, perhaps, harder on 
the debtor than a case of depreciation on the creditor ; but they are both cases of 
great injustice, and not to be sanctioned except in extreme cases of national 
emergency, or where, in consequence of a falling-off or increase of the supply 
of the standard metal, the spirit and really good faith of contracts is better pre- 
served by a change than by an obstinate adherence to the old standard price. 
When a country is sinking, or in danger, for want of a depreciation of the 
standard, I would say, and I think every man ought to say, ‘Preserve the 
country ; re-model your standard.” 

4136. The extent to which you would go, in addition to the gold, would be to 
have a silver standard, in order to havea larger basis for paper to rest on 7—Yes, 
and one-pound notes: at the same time I should have preferred a different plan 
in 1819. I think, as I said before, depreciation never should be resorted to but 
as an instrument to work out some great act of national expediency. It was 
resorted to by the American colonies in their war of emancipation, and was the 
main weapon which carried them through the struggle. It was resorted to by 
the French in the first struggle of their revolutionary war ; and that measure 
carried us, in my opinion, successfully through our struggle in our contest with 
Napoleon ; and that measure likewise carried the Romans through their struggle 
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with the Carthaginians ; and when it has been in operation some years, it is 
dangerous and unjust to resort to appreciation. 

4137. The utmost change you would be disposed to make now would be to 
restore the silver standard with one-pound notes ?—Yes ; I feel sure that a measure 
of greater extent would be beneficial to all the productive classes, and, on the 
whole, just, taking every thing into consideration. A currency that would, on the 
average, give 64s. for wheat, 35s. for barley, 24s. for oats, 1 s. a pound for wool 
and 6d. per pound for meat, would do the most good as a national measure ; 
but, such are the prejudices on the subject, I am willing to make the compromise 
for silver and one-pound notes. 

4138. Which is, in fact, not making a new standard, but restoring the standard 
that existed in this country up to the year 18]6?—-Exactly. If I could have my 
own way, I would add to this some measure to protect the Bank of England 
under a temporary adversity of the exchange, so as to preserve the currency as 
equable as possible. 

4139. The silver standard was altered a little in 1774 ; but, striking out those 
two Acts, you would only be bringing it back to the old standard of this 
country, of which the alteration in 1774 was only that, instead of paying 
unlimitedly in silver, you'could pay a part by weight, at 5s. 2d. an ounce ?— 
The change took place in 1774, but I am not sure that it did not come to 
an end in 1788, and was never renewed again; if that were the case, the 
old standard was actually in existence up to the Act of 1816; but this is 
not material to the argument, for any sum might be paid in silver at 5s. 2d. by 
weight. 

4140. Would not the effect of a rise in prices be to let in foreign corn ?—I 
apprehend not, for this reason: in 1828 the corn laws were made upon the 
basis that 64s. was to be the pivot on which the prices were to turn. If the 
change I propose produced a rise in prices, even to 56s. or 60s., it would still 
come under the view and operation of the Act of 1828. When wheat is 64s., 
I think, or 60s., the duty is still 24s. a quarter, and I think that 24s. a quarter 
duty at that point, particularly rising as the price falls, and reaching somewhere 
about 30s. duty when the price is 56s. per quarter, is quite sufficient to pro- 
tect us. 

4141. Do not you think we should have a little more protection in the 
descending duties ?—No: my opinion on the corn laws is, that, although they 
might be slightly altered for the better in detail, it would be imprudent to call for 
an alteration, lest by chance there should be a change for the worse. 

4142. Is not the effect of the corn laws to give the public the benefit of a 
good harvest, and to throw upon the farmer the consequences of a bad one ?— 
It is very true that, perhaps, after a bad harvest, the farmer has not prices to 
remunerate him. It is one of the false notions entertained by political econo- 
mists, that a bad harvest is an advantage. In all periods of history a good 
harvest was always considered a blessing, good both for man and beast, for then 
there is plenty in the land. When there is a deficient crop, that increases the 
price, but not sufficiently to compensate for the loss of produce ; but the increase 
of produce by a good crop, in a proper state of things, more than counterbalances 
the fall of price. 

4143. That would certainly be so, unless a depreciation is still further occa- 
sioned by the letting in cheaper corn from cheaper countries ?—There is no 
doubt, if we had a complete prohibition, the price then would rise higher under 
a deficient supply than the present corn law will allow it ; but there is another 
thing we must look to, viz. the resistance to a high price by a hungry popu- 
lation. The basis of our legislation, in this case, must be the remuneration to 
the grower on the one hand, and the capacity and necessities of the consumer on 
the other. 

4144. With respect to the accommodation country bankers are disposed to 
afford ; will they now afford accommodation to farmers of known stability? 
—In most cases they will not; it is a question often asked, whether a 
person with good security cannot find accommodation? If the security bea 
substantial man, of independent income, he may not find a difficulty in procuring 
accommodation ; but his difficulty is in finding a security of that nature. Here- 
tofore his neighbour and brother farmer was sufficient ; and he was considered 
so for this reason, that, when a trade is~prosperous, there is a tendency in the 
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mind to look to the profits of the trade as enabling the farmer to return the 
interest or the money lent ; but when there is a failing trade, and the bankers 
see that men of the best character, and most approved mode of cultivation and 
of the greatest industry are failing all around them, there is no confidence in 
lending on character, or on stocks which are falling in the market. 

4145. Have you turned your attention to the difference in the law as affecting 
persons in trade and farmers, as it respects pledging their property ;—No, | 
have not. 

4146. A tradesman may give security in this way; having goods in a certain 
warehouse, by an indorsement in the warehousekeeper’s books of those 
goods to the banker ; that is a good security. A farmer, you are aware, cannot 
in that way indorse over the crops while they are on the ground !—Certainly 
not. 
4147. You state, that in many instances the landlords have been receiving 
their rents out of capital, and not out of profits ; do you not think they have been 
paying their own rents by the land being run out ?—In that point of view they 
have ; in a great many instances, where one tenant is obliged to quit the land 
before he has succeeded in quite running it out, another tenant has come on 
the land with a view to running it out still more, and leaving it when it is utterly 
exhausted. 

4148. And by breaking up grass land?—Yes; that has gone to some extent, 
but it was checked by the better price of wool and meat, caused by the rot. A 
necessitous landlord, rather than reduce his rent, will allow the tenant the privi- 
lege of ploughing up old grass land. This went to a considerable extent in 
Ireland. In Connaught the con-acre system has prevailed, I have understood, 
very much within the last 15 years. . 

4149. Do you think the farmer is likely to obtain any relief from the commu- 
tation of tithe ?—If it were on an equitable principle, and not to draw more than 
has hitherto been drawn, it must be a benefit, as giving him the power to enjoy 
the fruits of his own capital invested henceforward in the soil; but if the ques- 
tion allude to the Bill now before the House of Commons, my opinion is, that 
the farmer will be better off by remaining as he is than if that Bill pass into a 
law. 

4150. What do you think of a repeal of the malt-tax ?—I think it would be 
beneficial ; it would create a greater demand for barley ; more land would be sown 
with barley and less with wheat, which would tend to increase the price of wheat 
without diminishing the price of barley; whilst the saccharine principle of the 
malt would help the farmer amazingly in the feeding of his cattle. 

4151. Would that not give additional employment to the poor ?—No doubt, 
if it caused an additional cultivation of barley, or produced a better price for 
wheat. 

4152. Might not the deficit which would be occasioned by the repeal of the 
malt-tax be made up by a more equitable extension of the direct taxes ?—If the 
question allude to an income-tax, my opinion is, that it might be put on; but 
it would not be paid for 15 months in this country, under present circum- 
stances. 

4153. A more equitable system of the land-tax, for instance ?—Yes, that is 
very much wanted, for much property escapes that ought to pay. 

4154. When you say that an income-tax would not be paid for 15 months, 
what do you mean ?—My opinion is, that when there is a tax on consumption, an 
indigent man may evade that; but when the tax-gatherer knocks at his door for 
a direct tax, he cannot evade it; and that was the true cause of the objection to 
the house-tax. The householders of London, with a bad trade, finding they could 
no longer charge the tax upon their customers, resolved to resist it; they found 
that the tax-gatherer came to their doors, and would have his money whether they 
had it or not ; and they could not, as in the case of indirect taxes, deny themselves 
any luxury by which they might evade it. 

4155. An income-tax would be found so heavy, they would not submit to it?— 
—I think so; unless it were very light indeed. 

4156. There is no land-tax in Ireland, nor any direct taxes; would not the ex- 
tension of the direct taxes to Ireland, and the application of the Poor Law, tend 
to improve the agricultural interest ?—I do not think that they could bear a land- 
tax. I believe that Ireland is much more pressed with fixed engagements than 
England. A poor law for Ireland is a very popular doctrine, and it might relieve 
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parishes overburthened with paupers in this country from the direct competi- 
tion of the Irish labourers; but it is an experiment I think none of us can see 
the end of at the present moment, although, on the whole, I am favourable to 
the trial. 

4157. Do you see any reason why England should be taxed in this way, and 
Ireland not >—No, there may be no direct reason for it; but I think in all coun- 
tries we ought to endeavour to accommodate our legislation to things as they are. 
It is stated that an Irish poor law would be a benefit to the farmers: it would be 
a benefit to the farmers in those parishes where there are heavy poor-rates, in 
consequence of a surplus population, if that surplus population could go and find 
employment where at present the Irish labourers do: it would be a relief to that 
extent. In Lincolnshire and the East Riding of Yorkshire, I believe, they depend 
a good deal upon the Irish labourers for their harvest work; and if they did not 
come they would have to pay additional wages in harvest-time ; but I have not 
quite made up my mind whether the effect of an Irish poor law would be to pre- 
vent the labourer coming over ; for if his wife and children were supported during 
his absence by the rate, it is possible that he might still come over, at least for 
some time to come. 


4158. Do you not think the necessary effect of a poor law would be to raise 
wages, and thus prevent their growing corn so much lower than we can in Eng- 
land, as they do at present ?—No, I am not sure of that ; supposing additional 
corn to be grown in Ireland, in consequence of such a law ; to be grown profitably 
the labourer must produce more than he consumes ; the effect of that will be to 
send an additional quantity to this country, which will have a tendency to reduce 
the price. 

4159. If their wages are increased they will eat some of it themselves, will they 
not?—Yes ; but a man is supposed to raise four times as much as he consumes. 
Even suppose the Irish labourers to eat part of the wheat they produce, it will be 
a change of habit, and all changes of this kind are gradual: the increased export 
would be immediate. In the long run, doubtless, when the Irish labourer has 
ascended to the English scale, there may be more comparatively consumed in Ire- 
land, and less exported. 

4160. Do you think it is possible for England to go on, Ireland increasing in 
the cultivation of her lands as she does, and cultivating at so much cheaper a rate 
than England does:—It is an injury, certainly, to the English landlords ; but I 
think, upon the whole, we can hardly alter that state of things; and if there be 
any truth in the calculations made by some, who pretend to be authorities, on this 
subject, that for a length of time before 1833 we have depended, on the average, 
for 500,000 quarters of wheat from abroad (although Ido not think it the fact in 
ordinary seasons), J had rather we got that supply from Ireland than that we got it 
from foreign countries. And with respect to Ireland being able to produce it 
cheaper, I am afraid that is a position we cannot very well relieve ourselves from. 
I quite agree that any thing that would have the effect of enabling the Irish 
labourer to consume his own corn would have a beneficial effect ; and if the poor- 
rate pressed, corn probably could not be sent so cheap to market. 

4161. Would not a poor law in Ireland have that effect immediately ?—I 
cannot think it would immediately. 

4162. Whenever the Irish have had the means of purchasing comforts, have 
they not done it?—In some instances they have, but I believe not in others. 

4163. Are you not aware that where there are public works going on they will 
live better and clothe themselves better than they have done before; is not their 
condition immediately changed y—There can be no doubt the natural tendency is 
that way, and it must have tliat tendency eventually. The only doubt I have 
is as to any great change in national character taking place in a short space of 
time ; and the distress of agriculture is much too pressing to wait for that. 

4164. Can that distress be effectually removed without some change ; must not 
Treland bring us down to her level, or we raise her to ours ?—I believe it is only 
in consequence of the distress arising from low prices that we feel the pressure 
from Ireland. Lower wages will tend to reduce higher wages, that is certain ; 
but the smaller party cannot always pull down the larger to its own level. 
There is some point in the scale where the smaller party is absorbed, and then 
the decline of wages stops, possibly mid-way between the higher and the lower 
rate. 
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4165. Will not a small quantity brought in by a person who can sell it cheaper 
depress the price of the market very greatly, and press it down ?—Yes, certainly. 

4166. Do you not think that, supposing the fact to be that there were 115,000 
quarters imported in 1834, when we hada great quantity of our own, that would 
be sufficient to lower our prices ’—No, for the prices had fallen, in fact, previous 
to Christmas 1834; the abundant harvest of 1834 could not, therefore, have 
produced that fall. 

4167. There were 600,000 quarters brought in in that year?—In 1838 it 
amounted to 800,000 quarters, wheat and flour together; in 1834, 700,000; and 
1835, 600,000 ; therefore I do not think the Irish import can be considered as the 
cause of that part of the depression of prices which has taken place within the last 
two or three. years. . 

4108. Have you ever made a calculation of the amount of all the Irish produce 
imported into this country /—No; but the returns show the amount, I imagine. 

4169. What effect had the repeal of the duty on beer?—I think it had the 
effect of raising the price of barley 2s. or 3s. a quarter. 

4170. If the Beer Bill had the effect of raising the price of barley 2s. or 3s. a 
quarter, the Malt Bill would raise it a great deal more ?—I should think it would. 
When I say it would raise it a great deal more, I think the natural price of barley 
would not now, independent of deficient crops, be more than 22s. a quarter; and 
I think, in consequence of the Beer Bill, it will range, in ordinary seasons, some- 
where about 24s. 

4171. You attribute the present high price of barley to a scarcity >—Yes, to a 
very deficient crop in 1834, and to a crop short of an average in 1833. 

4172. Has drainage taken place to a great extent in this country ‘—Drainage 
has taken place to a considerable extent of late years, partly because labourers 
were out of work and wages low, which rendered draining cheap; and partly 
because the landlords have been advised to lay out capital in permanent 
improvements, in preference to reducing their rents. It is, in fact, the same thing 
as reducing rent, because if rents be not increased on land which has become 
more valuable, it is an equivalent advantage to the cultivator. But unless prices 
are altered the draining will not pay itself. It used to pay 10 or 12 per cent. to 
the landlord, and of course it would pay something to the tenant also. Where 15 
or 16 per cent. of rent has been thus reduced in the shape of draining, it has not 
only been reduced, but hard cash has been laid out, which will be all lost if pre- 
sent prices remain, for the land will not be worth cultivating. 

4173. Then if the draining is not carried on we shall go back to a state of 
morass ‘—If land of that nature is not drained it will not pay the expenses of cul- 
tivation, even at higher prices than the present. 

4174. Is land saleable in your part of the country ?—I have heard of many 
instances of lands being put up to sale in the north, where there has been no 
bidder. I have heard of an instance where a rich capitalist has gone with 80,000/., 
not in his pocket, but at his command, and has purchased the property at 50,000/. 
With respect to the number of years’ purchase at which land is bought, there is a 
great misconception on this subject ; persons fancy that a decline in prices must 
necessarily cause a decline in the years’ purchase given for land, whereas the 
years purchase is reckoned on the rental, whatever it may be. If the rent, for 
instance, be 30s. an acre, you reckon 30 years’ purchase on that 30s.; then if 
it be reduced to 10s. an acre, you merely make the calculation upon that 10s. 
rental: the 30 years’ purchase will be the same; the amount on which the calcu- 
lation is based is different; that is all: I speak of lands under circumstances 
which are not likely to lead to their being thrown out of cultivation ; but if, for 
want of remunerating prices, there be a prospect of land not being worth culti- 
vating, such land will then have a reduced number of years’ purchase given for 
it ; it may be worth absolutely nothing; and if a man buys it, he does it probably 
on the speculation of prices rising. The number of years’ purchase in such a 
case will not be measured by the rent the land is actually worth, which ought to be 
the criterion when we speak of the number of years’ purchase given for land. 

4175. The number of years’ purchase for the existing rent is not reduced?—No ; 
if there be a fair prospect of its remaining in cultivation; if there be an uncer- 
tainty, then the years’ purchase will be reduced. 

4176. It has been said there isa great increase in the growth of wheat; may 
not a farmer increase the price by reducing the quantity grown ?—-If he reduces 
the quantity grown he must cultivate some other crop, and I do not apprehend 
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there is a great advantage to be gained by the farmer (except inasmuch as the 
nature of the soil itself may require it) by chopping and changing from wheat to 
barley, if at the time that one rises in price by diminished produce, the other falls 
from increased production. If some fresh produce of a more valuable nature could 
be substituted, suppose sugar, that would be another thing; but it is a great fallacy 
to suppose, if you have been in the habit of sowing 60 acres of wheat and 40 
of barley, that you will gain an advantage by sowing 60 of barley and 40 of 
wheat; you get an increased price, it is true, for your wheat, but you havea 
diminished quantity ; and on an average of years the returns to the farmer’s 
pocket will be the same. 

4177. Would it not be proper at this time to encourage the growth of flax and 
hemp in Ireland ?—I have always thought that we might encourage the growth of 
flax in Ireland with advantage; less wheat would then be grown, which might tend 
to raise the price. At the same time my firm conviction is, not that we grow too 
much wheat, but merely that there is too little money distributed to buy it. I do 
not want a high price of wheat from scarcity, but from an increased capacity in 
the consumers to buy. With regard to encouraging the cultivation of barley in 
preference to wheat, | may add, that I should be sorry to see it resorted to as a 
general measure; it is a crop which is very sensitive to a dry season. Wheat will 
stand almost any weather in the spring and summer; but barley cannot bear a dry 
May, and two years out of three, in this country, there is a dry May ; therefore I 
should not wish the farmer permanently to rely on barley instead of wheat. 

4178. Do not you think it would be desirable to go back to the old duties 
on the importation of flax and hemp, so as to encourage the growth of them in 
such lands in this country as will bear them?—TI think it would be a very good 
thing to encourage them by any legitimate means. The reduction of the duty on 
the importation of flax has not had the effect, I believe, of materially reducing the 
price. 

4179. Might not that afford some relief for the loss sustained by taking off the 
malt-tax ?—It might. 

4180. And also on tallow ?>—Yes, the imposition of a duty on tallow. 

4181. Might not those taxes and a moderate land-tax supply the deficiency of 
the tax on malt ?—I have no objection to an equalization of the land-tax, so as to 
include houses and other property ; but I have a very great objection to an addi- 
tional tax on the land. 

4182. Insome courses of agriculture is not wheat almost necessary as a change? 
—No doubt of it. 

4183. Take the Norfolk system, the four or the five-course system, the farmers 
would find it difficult to make the change the land requires unless they grew 
wheat >— No doubt of it. ; 

4184. Does any thing else occur to you to be stated more than you have already 
mentioned ?-—In any thing I have stated, I should wish to be understood, that in 
any measure I should contemplate for the benefit of the farmer or the land owner, I 
should equally include the labourer; for no country can be in a state of security 
unless the welfare and the comfort of the labouring class be secured. My opinion 
of a rise in prices is, that it would give remuneration to the employer of labour, 
and whatever gave remuneration to the employer of labour would give security 
to the condition of the labourer. At present I consider condition of the 
labourer to be very insecure ; whatever benefit he is now reaping he is reaping at 
the expense of his employer, he is drawing upon the capital instead of on the profits 
of the employer ; a state of things which it is impossible can last; that fund will 
soon be exhausted; always taking out and never filling is the simplest of all ways 
to empty the coffer. 

4185. That fund has always been considered a very slender one?—It has; but 
until late years the trade of a farmer has not been considered an insecure one ; the 
pursuit was not a very lucrative, but it was not a dangerous one. For centuries 
before the late war one never heard of the changes of tenantry which have taken 
place the last 20 years; families remained upon the same farm sometimes for 
centuries; but we find that state of things has not existed since the conclusion of 
the war. 

4186. You think that state of things began since the war’—Yes; and in con- 
sequence of the change of the value of money which took place in 1819. _ 

4187. You are understood to say, that one of the great mischiefs you appre- 
hend from the present state of things is the impossibility of long sustaining the 
wages of labour?—Yes ; there is nothing so difficult as to change a national ee 
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of wages; it is difficult to convince a large and a dense population that there is a 
necessity for reducing their wages. During the war we raised the pay of the army ; 
he would be a very bold man that should now propose to reduce the pay of the 
army ; yet there is no reason, in justice and in fairness, why the pay of the army 
should not be reduced; for having been increased in consequence of the high 
prices, the return of low prices forfeits their claim to it; but we are in this predi- 
cament,—we dare not do it. 

4188. Dare they reduce the agriculturists’ wages much more ?—The wages 
were kept up in some agricultural districts, in consequence of a tendency to 
insubordination in 1830. Just before Lord Grey came into office, incendiarism 
was very general in the south, in consequence of the farmers commencing a sys- 
tem of reducing wages ; they were checked in this reduction by fear. The poor 
cultivators are thus in the dilemma of being able neither to reduce wages nor to 
raise prices. 

4189. Do not you think that the system of Northumberland, paying a man 
partly in the produce of the land, flour and potatoes, and barley and oats, and so 
on, would be, in general, a course exceedingly beneficial, and would enable the 
farmer to reduce the price of wages equivalent to the produce of his farm ?—If he 
paid in a certain amount of produce, he would not feel the expenses of cultivation 
so greatly as he does; the mischief is, that money wages require a very long 
period, perhaps a generation, before they can be reduced to the price of produce ; 
they can be quickly raised, but slowly reduced; therefore the Northumberland 
system, which is virtually on the principle of a corn reut, must be advantageous 
to the occupier. 

4190. You have probably paid much attention to the price of labour, as com- 
pared with corn, in high times and at the present time ?—I have. 

4191. Do you think the state of the labourer is better now or formerly, after 
having made that comparison? —My opinion is, that, taking the whole of the 
labouring class now and during the war, they were better off during the war; 
taking the employed labourer alone, now and then, the employed labourer ought 
to be, perhaps, better off now than then ; because a farmer can refuse to employ a 
labourer much easier than reduce his wages. The present condition even of the 
employed labourer, however, is, as I said before, on a very insecure foundation ; 
but taking the employed and unemployed together, I am perfectly confident their 
condition was much better during the war than now. Whenever I go into any 
district or county, I make it a point to inquire of an old labourer how he likes 
the change of prices; the answer invariably is, “‘ We never were so well off as 
when corn was 10s. a bushel.” 

4192. Do not you think that the reason for that was, that there was during the 
war a much smaller number of hands ?@—There is no doubt that would have some 
effect ; but in 1817 and 1818, when there was a rise of prices after the war, the 
two previous years having been years of distress, the labourer reverted again to 
full employment, although war had ceased to exist. The truth was, that the pro- 
fitable state of farming during the war enabled the farmer to give excellent 
wages, and the task-work was paid at a higher rate even than the daily 


wages. 
4193. Taking wheat as the standard of the price of labour, do you conceive 
that where a lab is employed his pay will not buy more wheat now than it 


would during the high prices ?—Yes ; but I question whether he has a greater 
surplus left to purchase what may be called the luxuries of the labourer. 

4194. Do you conceive the labouring classes generally have altered in their 
habit of expense?—It is the necessary consequence of receiving higher remu- 
neration during the war, that they should have done so. I am not anxious that 
they should descend to a lower species of food, but the contrary. They must be 
compelled, however, to descend to a lower grade, if prices are so low as to ruin 
their employers. 

4195. The labourers used to come in former times, and bring their eatables 
and sit down and eat them; and now in many instances they go to the public- 
house to get their dinner ?—That is not the case in the north. 

4196. You have always considered that the price of human labour forms the 
greatest part of the expenditure, particularly on arable farms ?—Yes. In con- 
clusion, with the permission of the Committee, I would add, that in quoting 
authorities on a particular point of currency, in a previous part of my examination, 
I purposely abstained from adducing any now living who are in favour of 
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my own views for an alteration. Although, of course, I place more confidence 
in them, it appeared to me that hostile testimony would be considered the most 
impartial [The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Michael Comport, Esq., is called in; and Examined, as follows : 


4197. YOU are an attorney at Rochford, in Essex ?—I am. 

4198. In considerable business ?—I am. 

4199. Are you acquainted with the landed proprietors and farmers in your 
county ?—I am. 

4200. What is the state and condition of the small proprietors jof land ?— 
I should say very indifferent. 

4201. By indifferent, do you mean that they are distressed in their circum- 
stances ?— Very much distressed. 

4202. Have they contracted engagements in better times, which, under present 
circumstances, they cannot discharge ?—They have, many of them. 

4203. They are therefore in great distress ?—They are. 

4204. Do you apply that observation to a great many, or only to a few in your 
neighbourhood ?—A great many. 

4205. How many should you say in the hundred of Rochford ?—It is very 

eneral. 
e 4206. The hundred of Rochford is very good land, is it not ?—Very good. 

4207. You have stated what is the condition of the landlords; what is the 
condition of the tenantry?—The tenantry are worse off. 

4208. Are they occupying farms of good land ?—Yes. 

4209. Have you the means of becoming acquainted with their circumstances 
by being consulted by the farmers in your profession ?—I have. 

4210. Have you the means of knowing whether they are paying their rents 
out of their profits or out of their capital?—They have been paying their rents 
out of capital. 

4211. Is not the capital of most reduced, and of some entirely gone ?—Of 
most reduced, and of some entirely gone. 

4212. Is the number of those whose capitals are entirely gone considerable ? 
—lIt is. 

4213. How many do you think there are in your neighbourhood that have 
thrown up their farms, and whose farms are in the hands of the landlords >—I 
have drawn out a statement, from the best of my recollection, and I find there are 
between 2,000 and 3,000 acres of land in the landlords’ hands ; about 2,600 acres. 

4214. Do you mean of lands where the tenants have thrown up their leases ? 
—Yes, or have failed, in Rochford hundred only. 

4215. How many acres does that hundred contain?—I cannot say; I have 
nothing to guide me. 

4216. How many miles long and wide is it?—About 10 miles long and eight 
miles wide. 

4217. There is a good deal of water in it, is not there 2—Yes. 

4218. The whole area is not filled up by farms ?—No; there are several 
rivers, and a number of small creeks. 

4219. What is the state of the poor in that part of thelgatintry ?—I do not 
consider that it is worse than it has been several years. 

4220. Are they employed ;—Yes, nearly the whole. 

4221. How is employment found for them if the tenantry are broken up ?>— 
The farmers employ their labourers now pretty well, notwithstanding the distress of 
the country. I do not consider the land has ever been in a better state of cultivation. 

4222. That in the hands of the landlords is cultivated better, perhaps 2—Yes, 
that may be the case; they have been generally cultivating their lands well, 
notwithstanding the pressure upon them. 

4223. Have they paid moderate rents, in general ?—About 24s. an acre is the 
average of the hundred. , 

4224. Is that a moderate rent for the land in that hundred ?—Yes. 

4225. Have they been attentive to their business, generally speaking ?—Very. 

4226. And skilful in the management of their business ’—Yes. ( 

4227. To what do you attribute their failure?—To the low price of corn. 

4228. Do you apply that answer to every species of corn, or amy one in parti- 
cular ?>—To wheat in particular, 


4229. Do 
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4229. Do barley and oats and beans produce remunerating prices ?—They 
have, comparatively. I think if wheat had been at a proportionable price with 
barley and oats, there would not have been the distress. 

4230. Is the price of barley and oats sufficient to compensate the farmer for the 
loss on his wheat ?—Certainly not. 

4231. Is that stiff land, or light land >—Light land. 

4232. Light loamy land 2—Yes. 

4233. Has the quantity of oats and barley produced been an average crop ?— 

I think it has. 

4234. Does any thing else occur to you to be stated?—I was prepared to 
state what the average growth had been of Rochford hundred within the last 
three years. 

4235. Have the goodness to deliver it in. 


[ The statement is delivered in, and read, and is as follows :) 


ROCHFORD HUNDRED, ESSEX. 


Propuce of 100 Acres of Land in 1833, consisting of 90 Acres of Arable and 10 Acres of 
Pasture, upon the Six-course system. 


Ee. kitd. 
go acres wheat, at 35 quarters per acre, and 53s. per quarter -| 278 5 — 
15 acres oats, at 6 quarters per acre, and 18s. 6. d. REE qnartey - 83. 5 - 
15 acres clover, at 3/. per acre - - = 45 —-_- 
15 acres beans, at 3 quarters per acre, and 33s. 3 d. per quate = 7A 10 3 
10 acres grass, at 50s. per acre - - gee = = dete 
15 acres fallow. 

Profit on pigs and poultry from runof yard - - = = 10 - - 
Fiji 516 269 
ExPeEnseEs upon 100 Acres of Land, same year, 1833. ——EE 
eee ae aS) pemaRTe + = Fy) =i px! -) <n SP OS = Pigs MR 
Labour, including harvest, at 35s. per acre - - - iv wygltse 
Rates and taxes, at 5s. per acre . . - - - - eee 
Tithe - ditto - - - - = < = BE ea ce 
Seed corn Sie ay oat ale - SF ee bet £0, ae 
Horse corn and hay for four horses, at 8s. each per week - = - SE ht uae 
Wheelwright, blacksmith and collar-maker’s bills - - - o5 = tk 
Average annual lossin horses - - - - - =~ 10°> 2 dh= 
Euterestiof eapitaly- §5- 29 -) = - um) 4 - s Go. pts 
£.| 558 4 - 
Deduct produce as above §16 6 3 
Loss - - - Alt 7 9G 
Produce in 1834. 
30 acres of wheat, at 3 quarters per acre, at 46s. per quarter -| 241 10 = 
15 acres oats, at 6 quarters per acre, at 21 s. Pe ‘ciated - - 94 4055-— 
15 acres clover, at 2/. per acre i bs pe rns 
15 acres beans, at 3 quarters per acre, and 35 S. 6. per ayatien - 79 1748 
10 acres grassat4os. - -  - = 20) — == 
15 acres fallow. 
Profit on pigs and poultry - = ay eis 5 an] gal io CS 
£.| 47517 6 
Expenses. We eepy 
Rent > = ; “ = . = = = = > 125 - = 
Labour, including harvest - - - - - +} aggock ee 
Rates and Taxes - - - - - - . - Q5 ues 
Tithe - - - Melis eta De -  - ne 
Seed corn - ~ = - - - - - - 47.7 6 
Horse corn aid hay, &c. - - - - - - - - Pr ages 
Wheelwright, blacksmith, and ao - - - . Seen 
Average annual loss in horses - - - - - 190e te 
Interest of cat - - au it 40° — 
£.) 555 11 6 


Deduct produce as above 475 17 6 


Loss - = = 79 14 - 
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Produce in 1835. £. 
30 acres wheat, at 3} quarters per acre, at 40s. per quarter 
15 acres oats, at 6 quarters per acre, at 22s. per quarter - 
15 acres clover, at 31. per acre - - - . - 
15 acres beans, at 4 quarters per acre, and 36s. per quarter 
10 acres grass, at 50s. per acre . - =e 
15 acres fallow, 


d. 


Profit on pigs and poultry - 2 yap = Ha BAgee ae 

£. 

Expenses. 

Rent - =) al ES - = ar = 5 - -{ 125 - = 
Labour, including harvest - Se ee ee ge 
Rates and Taxes - - - - - - - - - oy ee 
Tithe - = = = = + = - = - - 25 - - 
Seed corn 7 - - - - - - - - - 48 - = 
Horse corn, hay, &c. - = = = x = x 2 es OS 
Wheelwright, blacksmith and collar-maker’s bills - - = 2- = 
Average annual Joss in horses - = - - - -  - 10Me—=al= 


Interest of capital - = - x a 


Deduct produce as above 


Loss) - - - 
£.. Sad: 
Loss in 1833 - - - ~jhy 40 Rag 
Ditto 1834 - - = -| 79 14 - 
Ditto 1835 - ~ - - 50 4 - 
Loss inthree years - £./ 18015 9 


4236. At what rate do you reckon interest on capital ?—Five per cent. 
on 8002. 

4237. What do you depasture on your grass lands, for which you reckon 40s, 
an acre ?—Sheep and cows; or if it is mowed, it is the same thing. 

4238. Do the profits of the sheep and cattle make that?—I have calculated 
the gross produce. 

4239. You have allowed nothing for the support of the farmer ?—No, unless 
he should have the interest of his capital to live on; if it is a borrowed capital he 
will have nothing. 

4240. The utmost of that is five per cent. on 800/., making 40 /. a year :—Yes. 

4241. You understand the cultivation of a farm, and have a farm in your own 
hands P—I have. 

4242. You manage other farms ?—Yes, I manage several farms. 

4243. Is there any other information you can give ?—I have before me a list 
of farmers in Rochford hundred who have failed; there are seven large failures, 
one to upwards of 40,0007. last year. 

4244. Was the land farmed by him his own land?—Great part of it was his 
own land. 

4245. How many acres did he farm ?—I should think 1,500 acres. 

4246. What was his land worth per annum ?—He was an occupier of some ; 
he was an occupier of about 600 acres; the remainder was his own. 

4247. What should you suppose was the whole rent for that he occupied >— 
Two thousand pounds a year. 

4248. Was there not a failure of a large farmer who was a magistrate for the 
county :—Yes. 

4249. He is now in the King’s Bench prison, is not he?—I believe he is. 
a. for upwards of 10,000 /., on which not a shilling in the pound will be 

aid. 
: 4250. Was that from losses in farming ?—It was. 

4251. Was that failure for 40,000 /. occasioned by farming only ?—Yes, by 
farming entirely. 

4252. Is the quality of the land in Rochford hundred as good or better than 
others ?—It has generally been considered the garden of Essex. 

4253. Do 
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4253- Do you find a want of money there to carry on the ordinary transactions M. Comport, Esq, 
of life between farmers ?—Very great. 
4254. In what manner do they accomplish their transactions now’—There are 34 March 1836, 
many obliged to give certain quantities of corn, to which they resort when they 
want seed corn. 

4255. Can they get accommodation at the country banks now ?—The way in 
which they get accommodation is through two bill-brokers whom we have in 
Rochford town ; if it was not for them I do not know how the common transactions 
of life could be carried on; they discount their bills. 

4256. What security do they require on discounting bills?—They get two or 
three names upon every bill. 

4257. Upon the security of those two or three names they discount the bills ? 
—Yes. 

4258. When they get into this course of proceeding, is it long before they find 
their way to Chelmsford gaol ?—It is the forerunner of it, for they are paying 
nearly 10 per cent. 

4259. From your knowledge of the proceedings going on at law, is it nota 
sure forerunner to the destruction of the farmer, being obliged to take up money 
in that way r—It is. 

4260. What is the manner of living of those small farmers ?—It is scarcely 
better than that of the well-employed labourers. 

4261. It is not their extravagance which has brought them to distress ?—No, 
certainly not. 

_ 4262. Have you any suggestions to offer as to the means of affording relief to 
the agricultural interest ?—No, I am not aware that I have. 

4263. What has been the effect of the Beer Bill in your neighbourhood ?— 
Very bad, indeed. 

4264. What has been the effect of the new Poor Law in your neighbourhood ? 
—That has had very favourable operation in Essex; I think it will reduce the 
poor-rates very considerably. ' 

4265. That will, of course, be very beneficial to the farmers ?—Yes. 

4266. How is it liked by the poor?—-They do not quite understand it; but 
generally the labourer who has not been in the habit of receiving relief is pleased 
with it, because it makes his labour much more valuable than it was. 

4267. Are the better disposed poor persons much against it?—I must confess 
there is a prejudice among the ill disposed, but I think not among the well 
disposed poor. 

4268. How is it liked by able-bodied men, who are good workmen and have 
large families?—I believe they approve of it. 

4269. In what way has it been administered in your neighbourhood as to the 
mode in which relief is given in those cases >—Chiefly in kind. 

4270. That they are pleased with ?>—Yes. 


4271. Has it been the case at all, that in those instances any children have 
been taken away from their parents /—There have been one or two instances of 
that, but it has been with the consent of their parents and the wish of their 
parents; the board of guardians, to which I happen to be clerk, have never, to 
my knowledge, insisted on a child being taken away without the consent of the 

arents. 
r 4272. You consider that the Poor Law will work well, and be beneficial to the 
country ; do you think that the benefits which can be derived from the Poor Law 
will remove the distress of the farmer, and raise him to the state in which he ought 
to be ?—No, I do not think it can do that, but I think the poor-rates will be con- 
siderably reduced. 

4273. Will the Poor Law give employment to the unemployed poor:—It has 
one effect in employing the poor; the able-bodied labourer is thrown upon his 
own resources, and instead of his being an idle disorderly person as he was before, 
he becomes a useful member of society. 

- 4274. Have you what is called a parish farm ? —No. 

4275. Does not the Poor Law drive them out of the parish ?—No, I have not 
found that to be the case. 

4276. Is your agricultural population sufficient or insufficient for the demand 
of the farmer ?—I do not think that it is at all more than sufficient for the demands 
of the farmer. 

404. ig: 4277. What 
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4277. What is the average of the poor-rates in your parish or your union 2— 
In the union about 5s. an acre. 

4278. Taking the acreage, at what value generally >—I take the acre at 25s. 

4279. So that the poor-rates average one-fifth of the real value?—Yes; the 
poor-rates levied for the relief of the poor within the last three years have been 
10,000/., within a fraction. 

4280. Do you anticipate much reduction in consequence of the introduction 
of the new Poor Law ?—I calculate upon a reduction of one-third. 

4281. One-third of 5s., being one-fifth of 25s. ?—Yes. 

- 4282. What does the union embrace ?—Twenty-three parishes. 

4283. You have fisheries in the rivers for your labourers ?—Yes. 

4284. That employs your surplus population :—Partly. 

4285. Some of them smuggle a little, do they not ?—Not a little, I believe. 

4286. You anticipate a reduction of 2s. out of 5s., by the introduction of the 
new Poor Law?—Yes. 

4287. And that without any proceedings which are very objectionable to the 
poor themselves, that is, to the good and well disposed poor ?—Yes. 

4288. Do not you think the tendency of this measure will be that of raising 
the moral character of the labouring classes ?—I do; it gives independence to 
the able-bodied and industrious labourer. 

4280. Have you any produce poured in upon you from other countries, such 
as Ireland ?—No. 

4290. To what do you attribute the depression of prices?—It is, I should 
imagine, from over production in some other parts, but not with us. The sea- 
sons have been favourable for heavy lands, but not for Rochford hundred 
generally. 

4291. You have not had over production in your part of the country >—No. 

4292. Therefore, if that exists, it exists somewhere else -—Yes. 

4293. A farm of 100/. a year pays now in your union about 25/. poor-rates ; 
and you anticipate a reduction of about one-third of that, being about 8/. odd 2— 
Yes, between 8/. and 97. 

4294. That, on a farm of 300/. a year, would make 18/. or 20/. in favour of the 
farmer; would that at all tend to compensate the losses he is now suffering, and 
the difficulties against which he has to contend :—O dear no; if that relief had 
been afforded to him for the last three years, according to the statement I have 
given, it would have made only about 20/. against the losses I have put down in 
my statement. 


[The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Richard Spooner, Esq., is called in; and Examined, as follows: 


42y5. HAVE the goodness to state to the Committee in what way you think 
the malt-tax acts prejudicially to the landed interest?—It acts most prejudicially 
in destroying a very great means of profitably feeding cattle; the relief to the 
farmer would be considerable, as far as the duty is concerned, by enabling him 
to give to his labourers a cheap wholesome beverage; but even this advantage is 
nothing, compared with the benefit he would derive from being able to feed his 
cattle in the cheapest possible way. 

4296. That has been done with grown barley?—Grown barley will not do. 
That was the great mistake Sir Robert Peel made in his speech in the House of 
Commons; he there said that every thing was allowed to the farmer he could 
desire, by allowing him to spirt his corn. He is under a great mistake in two 
points ; first, it is by no means so good a food, even if it could properly be done, 
but there is a great difficulty in doing it, because unless it is carried to exactly 
the right point, it is injured instead of benefited by spirting; it must be stopped 
at the right point. It can be rendered fit for use only by drying, and that is 
prohibited. A great proportion of the saccharine matter is lost, unless it is by 
drying stopped at the right point. Perhaps your Lordships have never had the 
curiosity to examine a sample of malt, of which there is that which is called flinty 
malt, that is, malt which is imperfectly made. The acrospire in malt goes up 
under the skin, on the outside of the meal, in the process of malting it, which is 
never complete until it bursts the skin. If hy any wrong operation in malting the 
course of the acrospire is stopped before it comes out at the other end, you will 
find the saccharine matter generated up to the porte to which the acrospire goes, 

but 
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but beyond that it is nothing more than mere barley ; that shows how very much 
the generation of saccharine matter, and the subsequent proper development of it, 
depend upon the very great nicety with which the process is conducted, and the 
whole process being permitted. 

4297. In order to make it useful for the purpose described, namely, feeding 
cattle, it is necessary to make it into malt ’—Yes. 

4298. You would consider it malt when it is dried?—Yes. To a certain 
degree, no doubt, spirted barley is better than dry barley; but in order to have 
the full benefit of it, it ought to be dried. 

4299. One good effect you would anticipate from allowing the farmer to malt 
his barley would be enabling him more beneficially to himself to feed his cattle 
with it?—Yes. I have tried experiments on a small scale, and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, if farmers last winter had malted their wheat, which they were 
selling at 4s. to 4s. 6d. a bushel, and fed their cattle with it, and their cattle had 
come to market at the present prices, it would have paid them from 6s. 6d. to 7s. 
a bushel. 

4300. The price of wheat would have been raised in consequence of that addi- 
tional consumption ?—No doubt it would. 

4301. Are there any other advantages you consider connected with the repeal of 
the duty on malt?—Yes; but I wish first to say one or two words with respect to the 
food of cattle. It is generally supposed it would be the light soils only that would 
receive benefit from the altering the duty. Now, were I to point out the soils 
which would receive the most benefit, it would be the clay soils. Every practical 
farmer knows that the great difficulty attending the proper cultivation of clay 
soils is the heavy expense he is put to in obtaining a sufficient quantity of 
winter food for cattle to furnish manure; on such soils he cannot grow turnips or 
any green food, for winter consumption ; but if the farmer could malt his own 
grain of all sorts duty-free, for the purposes of feeding cattle, he would be able 
to fatten a large quantity upon his farm; and he would substitute that for that 
which is now the most expensive food, oil-cake, which comes from abroad; this 
would give him a very great facility to procure manure for his clay soil farms. 

4302. Are you aware of any difficulty this permission would produce in the 
collection of the revenue?—-I have no doubt that the permission to the farmer 
would be attended with difficulty. 

4303. It would be felt to be an opening to fraud ?—Yes; but I do not think 
that is an insuperable difficulty. But I conceive there is a far better way of doing 
it, and attended, not only with benefit to the farmer, but to the public at large; and 
that is, taking the duty off the malt, and again placing it on beer. There never 
was such false legislation, if! may use such an expression, as that of taking off the 
duty upon beer, and opening beer-houses. 

4304. That would get rid of the beer-houses ?—It would. 


4305. Would not the revenue be increased ; for it does not necessarily follow 
that he who brews would brew malt ?—I conceive it would increase the revenue; 
for by the operation of the tax at this moment there is an inducement to the brewer 
of beer to brew from any thing but malt. The duty on beer operated as an induce- 
ment to brew from malt; the duty was on the article when finished ; therefore it 
became the interest of the brewer that an article so heavily taxed, when finished, 
should be of the best possible quality, because he paid the same tax, which formed 
a very large proportion of his expense, on abad article asa good one. Now that 
security fora good article is gone, for there is no duty whatever on beer. The 
consequence is, in the manufacturing districts there is an opportunity and an in- 
ducement to brew from any thing but malt. I act as a magistrate in a most 
populous district round Birmingham, where convictions for the use of grains of 
Paradise, and other things used in brewing, are very common. 


4306. If the duty be transferred from the malt to the beer, would that induce 
them to brew from malt instead of using those articles ?—No doubt, for malt would 
be the cheapest article they could get. 


4307. That would be a better beer for the lower class?—It would ensure 
a better description of beer, and it would ensure the protection of the revenue. 

4308. Do you propose that the duty should be paid on beer, though it is never 
sold?—No, merely beer brewed for sale by retail. I would still permit the sale 
of beer, not to be drunk on the premises, duty-free, but I would admit that under 
certain restrictions which were not properly attended to before. 
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4309. You suppose two cases of benefit to the farmer, giving him the use of 
his barley ; the one merely allowing him to malt barley, and consume it in the 
way in which he is not now permitted to do; the other the transferring of the 
malt-tax to beer?—Yes, and the very best way of doing it would be to transfer 
the duty from the malt to the beer. 

4310. You conceive that transfer would be attended with very good effect, and 
that it might be done with a due regard to revenue !—Yes. 

4311. Is there any other article, foreign or domestic, taxed now as barley is 
when made into malt >—No. 

4312. Is tea taxed so highly >—No. 

4313. Is there any article of manufacture so taxed >—Certainly not. 

4314. Is cotton ?—No. 

4315. The hemp ?—No. 

4316, The flax ?—No. 

4317. The tallow ?—No. 

4318. Is there any article taxed one quarter so high as the malt ?—Cer- 
tainly not. 

4319. You are aware that the tax formerly on the importation of raw cotton was 
higher than it is now, and that the tax on the importation of hemp and flax was 
higher formerly than it is now ?—Yes. 

4320. And beer, till very lately ’—Yes. 

4321. In your opinion, if the old taxes on those different articles were resorted 
to, and an equal land-tax distributed all over the country, would not that abun- 
dantly supply the deficiency of the malt-tax -—I have no doubt it would, and that 
the whole together would be found highly beneficial to the country: and no one 
can look at the present state of the cotton trade without great alarm. When one 
sees the immense number of people brought together, and that it is a trade which 
can be extended to almost any amount by machinery, the tendency of which is to 
draw together an immense number of people; that it wants the usual limit which 
checks too rapid an increase in most other trades, namely, the power of getting 
hands instantly they are wanted, machinery being applied instantly obviating 
that difficulty ;—if any thing should happen to stop their trade, by the glut 
of the foreign market, which I think must inevitably happen, the frigitful effect 
on the exchanges of this country can scarcely be anticipated. That which we 
have already once seen I think very likely we shall see again. The great profit 
on the manufacture of cotton goods leads to an immense speculation in the import 
of raw cotton. How are the engagements to pay for the import of the raw 
material to be met, if the export of the manufactured article should be stopped ? 
The exchanges would be deranged ; a great demand created for gold ; the bank 
issues diminished ; and one can hardly contemplate the effect of throwing out such 
a number of hands as must inevitably be thrown out of employment under such 
circumstances. 

4322. Are you of opinion that a sufficient duty might be raised from those 
articles without injury to the country, a great injury to commerce, which would 
enable us to take off the malt-tax ?—I am decidedly of that opinion. 

4323. You have lived near Birmingham ?—I have. 

4324. That place has increased enormously ?—It has. 

4325. Do you know whether Birmingham has felt the effect in any way of 
agricultural distress?—I know the factors whose trade is among the country 
trade, in the purely agricultural districts, complain very much of the falling-off in 
that branch of the trade, and the difficulty of getting paid for those articles they 
supply. 

4326. Have you seen the resolutions of any meeting a year or two ago at 
Birmingham respecting the diminution of their home custom:—I have seen 
them. 

4327. Do not they complain that when the prices were high the farmer bought 
liberally; that now he uses his worn-out gear, and does not buy new ?—That is 
just the fact. 

4328. Have you the means of knowing that Birmingham and other towns 
depending on the home trade are suffering from the distress of agriculture ?>— 
It is more the case in other towns than Birmingham, because Birmingham is so 
largely connected with the foreign trade, with the iron trade, and the peculiar 
demand for railways, and so on, it is not felt in Birmingham; but in the small 
towns, where the whole of the business depends on the consumption of the agri~ 
culturists, they do feel that distress yery much, not merely in articles of ak 
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but in articles of necessity, for the farmer is obliged to do without them, and puts 
himself to great inconvenience in consequence. 

4329. Before the railroad mania began, was not that the case with respect to 
Birmingham ?—To a certain degree; but the trade of Birmingham has been 
increasing very rapidly the last three or four years. 

4330. Is it in consequence of those speculations ?—I think it was greatly in con- 
sequence of the very low price to which manufactures had been reduced, having 
forced themselves into the continental market at a low price, and thus created an 
increased demand. I would wish to turn your Lordships’ attention to the ques- 
tion of the beer-houses ; that really is a matter that calls loudly for some sort of 
remedy ; the great evil which was found originally in giving permission to cer- 
tain houses, called private brewers, to sell for consumption, not on their own pre- 
mises, arose from the licenses being granted a great deal too indiscriminately ; 
they were granted, in many instances, to persons who had not sufficient station, if 
I may use the phrase, to men of straw. If you took the duty off malt, and laid it 
on beer sold for consumption on the premises, and granted permission still to 
retail beer to be consumed off the premises duty-free, that might be guarded by 
requiring that the houses occupied by persons to whom such licenses were 
granted should be rated to a higher amount; they would then be persons occu- 
pying a station in life who would not be likely, by the small profit on beer, to be 
tempted to run the risk of fine or imprisonment; but many licensed under the 
Act as it originally stood, ran no risk at all; they were induced by brewers and 
others to become the agents for selling their beer; if they could get a trifling 
profit by it, it was of little consequence to them if they were brought before the 
magistrates and convicted; they had nothing to pay, and they went to prison for 
a short time, and perhaps lived quite as comfortably there as they might have 
done in their own houses. But if that could be guarded against by taking care 
that the licenses should be granted only to persons paying a certain amount of 
taxes, I think they would be kept by persons who would not, fora trifling profit, 
hazard so great a risk. 

4331. Are you not aware that many of the common beer-houses belong, not to 
the men who give themselves out as occupiers, but to the brewers themselves -— 
That is much more confined to a certain district called the home district; it is 
not the case in our district; there are very few brewers in the manufacturing 
districts who are owners of houses. 

4332. You are yourself a considerable agriculturist?—I have been a farmer 
these 30 years. 

4333- How much land do you occupy ?—Not much land, only about 150 acres; 
but it is very good land, and farmed in a very high manner. 

4334. Are you acquainted with the state of agriculture round your country ?— 
Yes; I have been brought into contact during the last month with farmers from 
all parts of the kingdom; I have gone accurately through the statements of 
farmers from all parts of the country. 

4335. In your own immediate neighbourhood have you found, even with your 
good farm and good management, and plenty of capital, that it is a profitable or 
an unprofitable concern ?—It is very unprofitable; it leaves very little for rent, 
after the expenses of cultivation. 

4336. It does leave something >—Yes, for it is land of very high quality ; it is 
dairy land, in the neighbourhood of the city of Worcester. 

4337. You have a demand for your dairy produce ?—Nothing like the demand 
we used to have; but the first quality land has not gone out so much as others, 

4338. As a banker of Birmingham, can you give an opinion of the state of the 
farmers round the country ?—I know them to be in a very bad state. 

4339. Are they solvent or insolvent, generally speaking ?>—A vast number are 
insolvent ; they are all insolvent as it affects their farms, unless they have private 
property. 

a You think that the farms do not pay rent ?—Not except the very best 
ands. 

4341. What proportion should you consider those >—Through the kingdom I 
can very safely state that they are under one-fourth. 

4342. From your business as a farmer, and from the communications you have 
had with people in the country, what do you consider to be the state of the far- 
ree generally in that county ?—I consider that they are losing their capital very 
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4343. Do you think they can go on many years longer?—It is utterly 
impossible. 

4344. What will be the effect of this; in what state will they be ?—The effect 
will be, in my opinion, most dreadful, for it will end in a great quantity of the 
land being thrown out of cultivation, and a great reduction of rents on all lands 
where there is any rent remaining, and avery great want of employment for agri- 
cultural labourers. 

4345. Will that produce disturbance in the country >—Most undoubtedly ; and 
Iam sure, from information I have received, and which I have sifted with very 
great care, that there is very much cause for alarm in many counties of Eng- 
land at present; I should mention the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, 
and some parts of Kent and Sussex, where I have with great care gone 
through the accounts which farmers, very intelligent men, have shown me; and 
it is clear that they are carrying on farming now at a loss, without paying any 
rent at all. 

4346. You conceive that the alteration of the tax from malt to beer would be 
of essential importance ; in a certain degree restoring the proper state of things? 
—I conceive it would be a very great palliative and a great relief; but I cannot 
look to that alone. 

4347. Do you consider the currency to be one cause ?—I consider that to be 
the chief moving cause ; there are other causes. 

4348. Have’ you derived the information respecting other counties from farmers 
you have seen from different parts of the kingdom ?—Yes. 

4349. They have satisfied you of the verity of their accounts ?—I have seen 
the accounts, which, on the face of them, were evidently not formed for the 
purpose. 

4350. They appeared to be accounts they had kept in carrying on their busi- 
ness'—They are the accounts kept in the rough manner in which farmers 
keep them, proving to me they had been made at the periods to which they 
refer. 

4351. As a banker, is accommodation extended to farmers in the manner it 
was formerly ?—Undoubtedly not. In speaking of labourers, I do not think that 
the labourers in the midland counties are by any means in a bad state at this 
moment, for they are within the influence of the great increase of manufacturing 
prosperity, and their wages are much higher than the farmers can afford to pay, 
and much higher than they are in those parts of the kingdom wholly agricultural ; 
and at the present moment they are better off. 

4352. Are they better off in respect of the price of wheat than they were in what 
were called the high times?— Yes ; the labourers in the neighbourhood of Birming- 
ham, and in a very considerable part of the county, are getting 10s. a week, 
which would represent, till within the last month, more than two bushels of wheat ; 
and in the war they were getting about 15s. a week, which represented a little 
more than a bushel and a peck; in fact it has been rather an injury to the farmers 
having the wages thus kept up by the manufacturers in many places ; it is in one 
county peculiarly hard ; 1 have become acquainted with the particulars lately ; 
Iallude to Glamorganshire ; in that county the iron trade is exceedingly flourish- 
ing, and the rate of labour very much raised ; but the farmer receives no benefit 
from this higher rate of wages, because the consumption so created amongst the 
labourers by the increased rate of wages is supplied from Ireland; and he has 
actually got the price of labour raised against him, and the price of his produce 
lowered by the immense importation from Ireland: and there is another great 
difficulty, unfortunately, attached to that; should any thing stop the iron trade, 
those men who are now engaged in that trade would be sent back to be supported 
by the poor-rates paid by those very farmers. 

4353. To which the manufacturers do not pay in their proportion ?—Cer- 
tainly not. 

4354. Suppose a manufacturer lives in a town, has he not workmen working 
for him in all the villages round, to the support of which he does not contribute 
a single farthing >—Yes, in a certain degree. 

4355. In the districts of which you have been speaking, should you generally 
consider that the labourer who is employed is better off than he was during the 
high times?—In the midland counties, and those particularly connected, with 
manufactures. 

4350. Are 
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4350. Are you well acquainted with the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, as 
to the agricultural labourers ?—Merely from the communication with farmers who 
have been in town. | am the chairman of the body of agriculturists who are 
in town seeking relief. 

4357. As far as your information goes, do you conceive that the labourer who 
is employed is generally better off, with respect to the necessaries of life pur- 
chased with his wages, than he was in the high times > —Certainly not, in purely 
agricultural districts; where they are within the influence of manufacturing 
wages they are. 

4358. In those agricultural districts, what is the average of the labourer’s pay, 
so far as you have ascertained?—In many counties they are giving only 7s. and 
8s. a week. In Herefordshire, when | came up to London, they were giving only 
6 s., and in certain parts of Worcestershire they were giving only 7 s. 

4359- Would 7s. or 8s. give more produce in corn now than the former wages 
of 16s, and 17s. at the high prices of wheat?—Yes, no doubt ; but that will not 
apply in other articles; their rent and their clothing are not reduced to the same 
degree. Cotton goods are reduced, no doubt. 


4360. Is not woollen much reduced :—No, I think not; and their clothes are 


very bad in many districts. They do not lay out much in new clothes. 

4361. Has not the cotton driven out the old woollen dresses the women used to 
wear ?—Yes, entirely so. 

4362. Are not cotton and woollen very much reduced in price with respect to 
the articles of dress used by labourers ?—J udging from the price of wool, I should 
say that woollen goods must have risen very much, 

4363. The woollen goods the women and men used to wear formerly were the 
produce of this country ?—Yes, and the product of their own labour in their own 
cottages, instead of being made by machinery. 

4304. The cotton wool is entirely of foreign product, and is manufactured by 
machinery in distant towns ;—Yes. 

4365. Have you ever made a calculation of the annual value of Irish produce 
imported into this country ?—No; but the quantity of wheat imported from Ireland 
has fallen off in the last three years. 

4366. Do you attribute that falling off of Irish wheat to their using a good 
deal in distilleries ?—I attribute it to the using a good deal in distilleries, and 
to the Jow price in England. 

4367. Have you not always found, that when the prices have fallen down here, 
the importations from Ireland have been stopped; but the moment the prices 
have revived, the importations from Ireland have revived again ?—Yes., 

4368. Will not that, ina length of time, continue to keep down the prices here ? 
—I conceive it will. 

4369. Will not it bring down the rate of English prices to the rate of Irish 
prices ?—If that anomaly is suffered to exist, which does now exist, that England 
is charged with poor-rates before it can bring any part of its corn into the 
market, and Ireland can come into the market without any poor-rates at all, the 
tendency of that must inevitably be to drive down the English labourer to the state 
of the Irish labourer. 


4370. Have you any means of knowing what the rate of wages in Ireland is? 
—1 do not accurately ; but if I rightly understand, it is under 6d. aday. But 
the question in Ireland of the poor laws appears to me to be just the same as if 
in England there were half a dozen counties totally free from the maintenance 
of their poor, who might send them about as vagrants, and not be charged with 
them ; it would be impossible for other counties to compete with them; this is 
the case in Ireland; and as long as that exists, the tendency must be to bring 
down the state of the English labourer till he comes to the state of the Irish. 

4371. Will not it pull down the English farmer and the English gentleman ?— 
Yes, it must. 

' 4372. Do you really think, that supposing poor laws are enacted in Ireland, 
that would prevent the Irishmen coming over here ; if they get only 5d. or 6d. 
there, and can get 2s.a day here, would they be such blockheads as to stay 
there ?—Certainly not; but that would not be the way it would operate. The non- 
resident landlords, finding that before they got their rents there must be a charge 
for poor-rates; would see whether they could not find some way in which those 
people could be employed at home. | ! 
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4373. Would not they eat a little more of their own corn at home ?—Of course 
they would. 

4374. In cultivating a farm, taking the poor-rate and wages into estimation, 
those charges make such a difference in the expenses of a farm in England and in 
Ireland, that it would not be possible for the English farmer to compete with the 
Irish >—I conceive without poor-rates it is impossible. 

4375. Labour is here the great expense of the farmer, and would still be very 
great-—I conceive that the tendency would be to raise the rate of wages in 
Ireland. 

4376. Would not there be a greater number employed upon the land, and so 
increase the consumption?—Yes; and though that would increase consumption, 
we always find that when prices are lowest in Ireland there is starvation, and you 
see famine in the midst of plenty. 

4377. Does that apply particularly to the last famine, for the relief of which 
a large subscription was raised in this country ?—Yes, peculiarly so; we were 
subscribing here to send back the very same produce which had deluged our 
markets ; they would have been starved if we had not done it. 

4378. You think that, through the urgent necessity for further employment in 
Ireland, if there are poor-rates in Ireland, demands would keep pace with the 
additional supply ?—I do; and that it would put the labourers into a consuming 
as well as a producing position. He now sends the crop he produces to a market 
which has already got as much produce as it wants, because, in fact, he is not 
in a condition to eat it; but by establishing poor laws he would soon, in my 
opinion, be in a condition to consume it in his own country. 

4379. The poor man in Ireland now has merely this alternative, take 5d. 
a day, or go and starve; suppose he had a claim on the poor laws for support, . 
would he not be able to make a better bargain with his landlord @—I think so. 

4380. Supposing an Irish land-owner had 1,000 acres of bog, which might be 
drained ; if there were poor-rates in Ireland he would find it necessary to find 
employment for the people, and would therefore drain his bog; consequently in 
that district the demand would keep pace with his supply -—Yes; and that 
demand for labour would put the labourer into a condition to make his own terms, 
and he would enjoy the benefit of it, which he does not now. 

4381. Do you know whether in the parts of Ireland in which your public 
works are carried on, they do not, in consequence of getting better wages, live bet- 
ter?—I cannot speak to that particularly. 

4382. Is there any other cause of the present depression of prices and the 
consequent depression of agriculture, the removal of which would -telieve the 
agricultural interest, besides those whiclr you have enumerated ?—I am not aware 
of any other that causes the depression of prices. 

4383. Is there any thing else which it occurs to you to state >—There is nothing 
occurs to me particularly, except what has been mentioned elsewhere, the local 
burthens which press unequally on the agricultural interest. I confess myself, 
T do not think that great relief can be administered by the alteration of parochial 
burthens, unless the payment of the whole, including poor-rates, were put ona 
national assessment; I do not think the local burthens could be beneficially 
altered by any thing short of this. 

4384. Must not that be done in some way or other, unless there be given to 
the farmers of this country a monopoly, not only against foreign farmers, but also 
against the Irish, which will enable him to throw off those charges on the other 
part of the population of the country >—There is no doubt of that. 

4385. There must be equal direct taxation, or there must be given to the per- 
son against whom there is unequal direct taxation the power of charging it on 
his neighbours -—Yes. 

4386. Have you turned your attention to the warehousing system of this coun- 
try >—Yes, I have. 

4387. What do you think would be the effect of removing that?—I do not 
myself anticipate any beneficial effect to the agriculturist by removing it. 

4388. Do you not think it would induce the speculators to speculate in home 
instead of foreign corn?—I do not; I have thought a good deal about it, and 
my opinion is, that the only direct effect of altering the warehousing system would 
be, that instead of corn being warehoused in this country in English warehouses, 
and so far with the employ of English capital and labour, it will be warehoused 
on the other side of the water. 
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4389. Do you think they would speculate in it unless it was within the pro- R, Spooner, Esq. 


tection of the English law?—I do; and I know I am supported in that by the 
opinion of many persons very conversant with the English corn market. 


[ The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till To-morrow, One o'clock. 


Die Martis, 15° Marti, 1836. 


The Lord KENYON 1n tHE Cuarr. 


Richard Spooner, Esq., is called in ; and further Examined, as follows : 


4390. WHAT other circumstances occur to your mind that have tended to the 
present depressed state of agriculture ?—I conceive the main cause to be that of 
low prices, occasioned by our present monetary system. 

4391. By the monetary system you mean the state to which it was reduced in 
the year 1819°—Yes; it began long before that. I apprehend that I need not 
state here that which is admitted by every body to be perfectly true as an axiom, 
that the price of every thing is regulated by the quantity of active circulating 
medium ; that if you increase the active circulating medium you will always raise 
prices ; if you decrease it, of course you will have the contrary effect. The present 
monetary system will not permit the prices of commodities in this country to take 
that level necessary for a fair remunerating price to the owners and occupiers of 
land, while the paper currency of the country is liable to be converted into gold at 
3. 17s. 10d. an ounce ; that liability must completely regulate the quantity of 
circulating medium, and which quantity of circulating medium will not be found 
sufficient to carry on the transactions of the country. I apprehend, if your Lord- 
ships will examine, you will find that that is not a mere question of opinion, but 
it is a case supported by history and by facts; for if you will look back to the 
Report of the Secret Committee, in the year 1793, on the commercial credit of the 
country, you will find it distinctly stated there, that the cause of the great failures 
which had taken place, especially in the north,—at Newcastle almost all the banks 
‘stopped,—was to be traced to one, two, or three causes; the one, the very great 
drain for bullion to pay for imported corn ; the other was the alarm which had 
been occasioned by the war then just breaking out—the apprehension of invasion ; 
the farmers were alarmed, and hoarded what bullion they could possibly get 
together; that made a very great demand for bullion; that demand for bullion 
created a contraction of the currency, and that brought ona very great and press- 
ing distress; and the committee reported that persons perfectly solvent in their 
circumstances were rendered unable to pay, not from any acts of their own, but 
from a diminution of the circulating medium. The committee recommended it 
should be relieved immediately by the issue of Exchequer bills; that issue took 
place; the Bank of England advanced upon those Exchequer bills, and great relief 
followed; increased circulating medium gave the relief; but that followed which 
always will follow while the circulating medium is liable to be controlled by being 
brought to the test of gold at 3 /. 17 s. 10 3d. per ounce,—gold left the country ; the 
crisis of 1797 followed, and Mr. Pitt brought in the measure for the suspension 
of cash payments. This was not made necessary by any thing which happened 
in that one year, but was occasioned by a long-continued struggle between the 
then standard of value and the circulating medium necessary to carry on the trans- 
actions of the country. I think, if your Lordships turn to Mr. Pitt’s evidence, which 
is a most important evidence, before the Secret Committee in the year 1797, you 
will see that Mr. Pitt clearly contemplated the necessity of, at some future time, 
fixing a standard of value which would enable you to build a large superstructure 
of circulating medium, and better adapted to the circumstances of the country. I 
think also that the difficulty has again been most materially increased by returning, 
not to the old standard of value that did actually exist in the year 1797, but to a 
standard of value far more against the debtor of the country. The whole standard 
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previous to 1797, with the exception of nine years, was a standard conjointly of 
gold and of silver coin, protected Jikewise against melting and export. 

4392. Gold coin to any amount; silver, not as coin, but as bullion?—As coin 
to any amount, with the exception of nine years. The contrary is a very common 
opinion, but it is a very erroneous one; and so common an opinion is it, that in the 
framing one of the Acts of Parliament, I think the Act of the year 1816, the first 
enacting clause sets out with repealing part of the Act of Parliament alluded to 
(that for restraining silver coin to 25/.), which had expired in the year 1783. The 
first limitation to which your Lordship alludes took place in 1784: after the regu- 
lation of our currency in the reign of King William IIl. the first Act that put 
any limit on silver as a legal tender was in 1773; that was only for one year 
and to the end of the next succeeding session of Parliament; it was continued 
by one or two other Acts of Parliament, the last of which expired in the year 
1783; and in Mr. Vansittart’s own words, in the years 1S10 and I8L1, when 
he argued against Mr. Horner's proposition for returning to the standard of value, 
he laid down this very remarkable declaration :—‘ That there never did exist in 
this country that invariable standard of value to which the honourable and learned 
gentleman was then urging the House to return ;” and he said, “that up to the 
year 1797 you might have paid the whole of the national debt in crooked sixpences, 
if you could have got them;” and in my Lord Liverpool’s Letter to the King, he 
there states the same fact, that the Act of Parliament had expired in the year 
1783, and yet, notwithstanding that, the subsequent Acts dealt with it as being in 
existence. What is more astonishing, Lord Ashburton, then Mr. Baring, whose 
accuracy I should have almost taken for granted, has made the mistake in the 
evidence he gave before the Committee of the Board of Trade, the 12th of February 
1828. (House of Commons Paper, No. 31, 1830.) Mr. Alexander Baring says, 
‘* Before 1778 silver coin of proper weight was a legal tender for all sums, great 
or small ;” therefore he appears to have fallen into the same mistake. 

4393. In point of fact, in what was it at that period that silver was a legal 
tender ?—In any way in tale to any amount, with the exception of those 
nine years, without any reference whatever to its weight. If a man owed 
10,000 /., if that man had got 10,000 /. in plain sixpences, he could have paid in 
them. 

4394. He could not pay in the sixpences if they were under weight?—Yes ; 
they were the King’s sixpences; the regulation limiting the amount by tale had 
expired ; it lasted only from 1774 to 1783. 

4395. Do not you conceive that the fact of its being ordered that the silver 
should be of a given weight would of itself put it out of the power of any persons 
to give it if it was of a deficient weight :—I certainly doubt that, because it was 
by that Act of Parliament that it was limited. 

4396. Doyou recollect that there is a distinct expression in one of the Acts of 
Parliament that it is to be paid up to 251. in coin, and above that by weight?— That 
was the Act which expired in 1783, having first passed in 1774, the last Act of 
renewal in 1778. 

4397. That wasan Act, you apprehend, rather for restricting than extending the 
power of paying in silver >—Yes; and that restriction lasted only those nine years. 
Now we have adopted as a standard the gold standard, only preventing the debtor 
paying in silver and going to the cheapest market. There is a value also given 
to coin as a mercantile commodity 5 formerly, once coin, it must always afterwards 
be coin; it could not be legally melted and exported ; the exporters were subject 
to very great penalties. I know well that Act was evaded, but it was not evaded 
without a great risk, and consequently without a corresponding profit; and exactly 
in proportion as you take away the risk, and the necessity of a corresponding profit, 
you facilitate the export of the coin; you gave to it anew value and a new 
character, as an article of merchandize, which it did not possess before, therefore, 
it is unjust to require from the debtor the same amount of coin as you did before, 
when it could not be legally melted and exported. So with respect to silver ; 
you prevent silver being the legal standard. Formerly, if a man sent his goods 
abroad, he might sell for silver or for gold, and having received that he might 
coin that silver or that gold, and with that he might pay his debt; he is now 
restricted only to one coin, and that the most inconvenient, gold, because that, as 
a standard, is rejected by every other nation in Europe. Ifa merchant sells his 
goods abroad, he knows when he purchases them here what quantity of gold he 
is compelled to pay for them, but he cannot form any correct estimate what quan- 


tity of gold they may fetch abroad, for the only payment he may demand is silver, 
and 
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and he must then go into the market to purchase gold, and there may be circum- 
stances which he could not anticipate, and over which he could not exercise a 
control, and which may have raised the price of gold; that very circumstance of 
his being obliged to purchase the gold may absorb the very profit on which he 
had exported his goods. The deduction is, that you have returned to a standard 
of value much more against the debtor,—-practically 15 per cent. more against 
the debtor,—on the standard of value, than the original standard in the year 
(1797. 

4398. It is your opinion that we have returned to a standard of value which 
never had existed in this country before?—Yes ; nor has there been in any other 
country a single gold standard. 

4399. If we had returned to the ancient standard we had in 1797, a mixed 
‘standard of silver and gold, that would have been an advantage to the public 
debtor of 15 per cent. ?>—A mixed standard of silver and gold, and a protection 
against the export of silver and gold, would have been a protection to at least 15 
per cent. 

4400. Do you think any attempt to prevent the export of coin has ever been 
effectual >—No ; but the risk of exporting it always made it necessary to have a 
certain profit to cover that risk ; now it goes for the mere carriage, without legal 
risk. There was also another restraint, and a very important one,—a moral 
restraint; respectable merchants would not break the law; now that moral 
restraint is removed, and of course they pay in that way which will render them 
the highest profit. 

4401. Have you any data from which you can form an opinion what quantity 
of gold is in circulation 2—No, I do not think we have any data at all. At pre- 
sent there is no doubt gold is coming into the country. Gold coming into the 
country has occasioned an increase of the circulating medium, not only as far as 
the gold itself has increased, but, as it always will do, has increased the quantity 
of paper in circulation, and that has tended to raise the prices of all manufactured 
goods very materially, and is extending itself to raise the prices of agricultural 
produce ; and, I have no doubt, as long as that continues unchecked by any alter- 
ation of the exchanges, the agriculturist will continue to receive the benefit of 
it. I anticipate an increase of prices; but I anticipate exactly the same result as 
followed the increase of prices in 1825; the same causes are at work, and, in my 
opinion, will inevitably produce the same effects; not so rapidly, and for this 
reason, that before the speculation took a foreign turn, and a great deal of our 
money was absolutely lost in foreign loans and speculations in mines, but now it 
is taking a more domestic turn, in improvements, railroads, and domestic com- 
merce; but it will have this effect ; it must have the effect of raising the prices 
of agricultural produce, because it has given to a very large proportion of our 
community the power of consuming a great deal more than that portion did 
before ; the rise of the price of agricultural produce will again act upon labour ; 
an increased price of labour will follow; that will again act on the price of our 
manufactures, till they come to the point at which gold will be the cheapest 
article of export; and then, the Bank being compelled to find gold to the holders 
of its notes at the old rate of prices, and manufacturers having taken a new rate 
of prices, there will be a profit on the exportation of gold; the Bank must meet 
that, in self-defence, by again withdrawing its notes, and that will produce the 
effect which was produced in 1825; whether that will come quickly or at some 
distance of time, depends, in my opinion, upon whether we have the continuance 
of good or of bad harvests; one or two bad harvests following one another will, 
in my opinion, break up the whole monetary system ; it will be impossible to 
carry it on under such circumstances. 

4402. On account of the necessity of importing a quantity of corn?!—Yes; 
taking out bullion to pay for it; for they who argue that manufactures will pay 
for that corn come too hastily to that conclusion ; that that would be the effect of a 
long continued course of a free trade in corn I have no doubt; but to suppose 
that it will suddenly have that effect is a delusion. I can hardly conceive more 
dreadful events which would occur, if, from famine, we were obliged to open our 
ports: gold must go out in that case to purchase corn; the Bank must withdraw 
their notes ; market prices must inevitably rise in consequence of the famine ; 
and at that moment the manufacturing labourers would no longer be employed, for 
want of means to pay them. I do not hesitate to say that the situation in which 
we are placed, by haying the whole system of paper credit based on so narrow a 
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ground, is very alarming. The events I have been describing may come upon us 
very hastily at any time. 

4403. The foreign importer of corn would not take manufactures in return, 
unless it wes a more profitable speculation than receiving payment in gold or in 
any other way ?—No; that must be the effect of time. A great part of our corn 
would come from Poland ; we are all aware of the habits of Poland, and they 
have not the power of paying for, nor the habit of consuming, our manufactures ; 
they could not take them at present; ultimately, the result of making them rich, 
by finding for them a market for their corn, would be to make them luxurious, 
and then they would become the consumers of our manufactures ; but to do this we 
must make them rich by making ourselves poor. 

4404. What would you suggest to obviate that danger which you think is to be 
anticipated ?—I should say undoubtedly that the most practicable remedy at the 
present moment would be to make silver and gold jointly the legal tender, and 
to make it at the price at which silver coin is now coined, namely, 5s. 6d. an 
ounce ; any thing short of that, in my opinion, would be a complete delusion. 
I for one should be exceedingly sorry, as being one of those who have always 
said the currency was too limited, to give any sanction to a change short of that, 
for it would be a change attended with all the evils of a change, without any 
benefit whatever accruing to the country. 

4405. The effect of a silver standard at the old mint price, 5s. 2d. per ounce, 
would go only to 10 or 12 per cent. '—It might go to 10 per cent. ; five per cent. 
in its monied value, as near as possible; but I think there might be five per 
cent. in the difference of mechanical protection. ‘ 

4406. Supposing the Bank were called on to pay its notes, not as it does now, 
in gold, but ina mixed standard of gold and silver, what benefit would the country 
derive from that ?’—If at 5s. 6d. an ounce, I think that prices would rise about 15 
per cent. 

4407. Would that remove from the Bank any risk to which it is now exposed 
from being called on to pay its notes in gold >—Certainly, because that would make 
the base wider on which public credit is built. Any alteration that took place in 
the value of bullion would not lower the prices of commodities to that point to 
which they are now lowered, and therefore would not inflict so great an injury on 
the productive classes of society. 

4408. When there has been a panic the Bank has been at some difficulty in 
providing gold; in what way would it be able to get a sufficient quantity of 
treasure into its possession not to be subject to that risk ?—If you change the 
legal tender to gold and silver jointly, at the rate of 5s. 6d. an ounce, that would 
give a tendency to a great quantity of silver to flow into this country ; it would 
be a bounty on the export of manufactures, and an encouragement to the import 
of silver. 

4409. Would the Bank have the power of commanding a greater quantity of 
silver than it has of gold in the foreign market ?—Just the alteration which would 
follow from an alteration of prices of 15 per cent. 

4410. Would not the Bank be able to do that if it could issue silver, which it 
cannot do with gold alone >—Not the Bank only, but all debtors. 

4411. Would not the Bank, which is the body to which the country looks to 
afford it the circulating medium, have an opportunity of doing that, if it could 
issue silver as well as gold, which it does not possess at present with gold alone ? 
—Certainly ; it would have more of the two metals in common use. 

4412. Would not that give an opportunity to the Bank, and likewise to private 
banks based on solid security, to issue notes, so far as the public seems to 
demand it, without being liable to the risk to which they are now exposed ?>— 
Certainly, to a very great degree; the circulating medium might be increased 
very considerably, and very safely. 

4413. What fair increase of the circulating medium might be expected, based 
on a system of large treasure, to afford, in case of great urgency, the precious 
metals instead of notes ?>—I conceive no numerical account can be stated of what 
the positive circulation of the country is, for there are various periods at which 
the same circulation will not meet the wants of the country which may at other 
times; but I think we might safely depend on the increase of price 15 per 
cent, higher being maintained in this country if a paper circulation was based on 
a conjoined standard, than being based on a mere single gold standard. 

4414. Suppose 
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4414. Suppose that increased price was to raise the agricultural produce, what 
effect would that be likely to have on the commercial or manufacturing inter- 
ests ?>—It would have a beneficial effect rather than otherwise ; it would not at 
all raise the price of our manufactures so as to prohibit their export, for the 
returns for those exports would be measured exactly in the same aitered standard 
as the exports themselves were measured ; the question with the foreigner being, 
not what we do with our gold or our silver, whether we coin into sovereigns or 
half-sovereigns, that being a question between the debtor and creditor of the 
country; the question which regulates foreign trade is, how much weight of 
gold or silver is required to pay for a given quantity of exports; and that would 
not be altered by the standard price at which we coin the gold when it comes 
into this country. 

4415. Have you any means of ascertaining what is the average amount of the 
home consumption with respect to manufactures, compared with the amount of 
foreign demand ?—No, I have no other than that which is open to your Lord- 
ships ; the different tables, Marshall’s Tables, and other tables, which I think 
are liable to very great mistakes and errors. 

4416. Is it your opinion that the increase in the home market, which would 
necessarily be produced by a change with respect to the productive value, would 
be counterbalanced by any loss which might be sustained by the increased 
expense to which the manufacturer may be put in producing his articles -—I 
conceive there would be no increased expense at all; that the increased cost to 
the foreigner is not regulated at all by our standard of value here ; it would be 
merely a nominal rise of price. Suppose I send over a quantity of iron, that 
quantity of iron would produce me a certain quantity of gold: it signifies not to 
the foreigner what I do with that when I get it here, whether I coin it into sove- 
reigns at 15s. or sovereigns at 1/.; the only persons interested are the debtor 
and creditor of the country; and if, instead of gold, colonial produce or any 
foreign produce came in return for the iron, that would be measured against the 
same standard of value as the exported iron. 

4417. Do you think that would prevent the home manufacturer selling the 
goods abroad as cheaply as he does now ‘—Not the least. 

4418. Do you think any departure from the Bill of 1819 has taken place ?— 
Very considerable departures have taken place; and that is a very important 
part of the subject, because it is said universally we admit we were wrong; we 
did wrong in 1819, but it is now too late to go back. Now I think that is a 
more fatal delusion, if possible, than that of the year 1819. You have not been 
under the effect of that Bill ever since 1819; the first effect felt was in 1815, 
immediately after the peace, after the battle of Waterloo; every body then 
expected there would be an alteration in the currency; that created a great deal 
of distress. In the year 1816 there was great distress ; but it will be found that 
the period of returning to cash payments and the continuance of the property- 
tax were postponed, if I recollect rightly, for two years; that relieved the dis- 
tress at that moment ; and there was a very considerable increase in the Bank 
of England notes in the year 1817. In the year 1815 the Bank of England 
notes had been reduced from 28,000,000/. to 26,000,000/., and the country 
notes from 22,000,000 /. to 19,000,000 7. In the year 1816 came on the great 
distress, and in which distress the price of corn did not fall down so low as might 
have been otherwise expected, bad harvests having operated upon prices. In the 
year 1815 there was a reduction in bank notes, in the year 1816 the reduction con- 
tinued, and in the year 1817 they were raised again from 26,000,000/. to 
29,000,000 7., and the price of wheat got up immediately from 75s. to 94s. In 
the year 1818 it still continued to rise, and circulation still continued to rise; the 
circulation was, of the Bank of England, upwards of 26,000,000/, nearly 
27,000,000 /.; and, of country bankers, upwards of 20,000,000/. In the year 
1819, when they determined that they would return in the course of two years to 
cash payments, the Bank reduced its circulation down to 24,000,000/., and the 
country banks were reduced down to 17,000,000/.; and then came on the lament- 
able distress of 1819, 1820 and 1821; and in 1822 Lord Castlereagh came 
down to the House, and stated that the principle was right upon which they had 
been aeting, but that it had been carried too rapidly to work ; and he proposed 
three distinct different measures for the purpose of increasing the quantity of the 
circulating medium. From that moment the Bank of England notes began to 
increase, and went on increasing till the year 1825, and then exchanges had 
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turned very much against the country; the Bank as rapidly decreased its issues ; 
the panic of 1825 and the distress of 1826 followed, and for two or three years 
after that all the great interests of the country were suffering, the manufacturing 
and agricultural interests. Joint-stock banks were then encouraged by Lord 
Liverpool and the Government of that day ; they have got into action, and have 
increased their circulation very largely ; that has operated a great deal more on 
the mercantile and manufacturing interest than on the agricultural, for reasuvs 
which might be explained ; and the consequence of that circulation is now begin- 
ning to be felt in the rise of agricultural produce, and I fear will end exactly as it 
did in the year 1825, unless some step is taken. 

4419. Why do those banks give assistance to the manufacturing and not to 
the agricultural interest ?—Because the way in which they conduct their busi- 
ness, the very system on which they proceed, is much more suitable to the manu- 
facturing and commercial interest than the agricultural ; they are formed in large 
towns ; they are composed of gentlemen intimately connected with the manu- 
facturing and commercial interest of the country, and their habit is not to make 
advances, but to discount bills. Before 1819 country bankers were in the habit 
of lending money to farmers, but in 1825, when the money was wanted, they 
could not get it in; they had not bills they could take into the market and 
raise money upon, while every body was demanding money from them; and 
therefore all bankers are extremely unwilling, in the present unsettled state of the 
monetary system, to part with their money for any thing else than bills, which 
they can turn into money again when any occasion arises to make them want it ; 
and there are now large sums of money, it is well known, belonging to bankers 
lying unemployed, or employed at two and a half or three per cent., which they 
prefer doing, sooner than lock up the money by lending it to farmers at five per 
cent., because they know they are liable to those fluctuations arising from our 
present monetary system, and may want it again; and that is one reason why the 
system is not working so rapidly as it did. 

4420. To what do you attribute the present advance of price to the manufac- 
turer ?—To the increased circulation of joint-stock banks and the Bank of England. 
In March 1835 the joint-stock and the private banks had nearly 10,500,000J. of 
notes in circulation; on the 19th of February last they had 11,134,000 /. 

4421. Whatis the issue of bank notes now ?—According to the last return, I 
think it was 17,000,000 /.; from November 1835 to February 1836 there was an 
increase of about half a million. 

4422. Do you think that increase of prices in the manufacturing districts likely 
to be permanent -—Not permanent; because I conceive that the advance of prices 
of manufactured goods will create a greater consumption of agricultural produce, 
which will raise the price of agricultural produce, and that will raise the price of 
labour, which will again operate on manufacturing prices, till gold becomes the 
cheapest article of export. 

4423. On what ground do you conceive the present monetary system acts inju- 
riously on agriculture alone ?—I conceive that the increased price of manufactures 
is only now beginning to operate on agricultural produce; that it will operate even- 
tually on agricultural produce I have no doubt; it is now operating upon it, and 
all agricultural produce will rise ; when it rises that will create again a correspond- 
ing increase in the price of labour; that corresponding increase in the price of 
labour will again operate upon the price of manufacture, till they come to that 
point that gold becomes the cheapest article of export; then there will be a profit 
upon the exportation of gold; the Bank will again be obliged to reduce their 
issues, which I fully and clearly anticipated, and the very same results will follow 
the operation now going on which occurred in 1825. 

4424. If you are of opinion that the suffering of the agricultural interest from 
low prices arises from the present imperfect state of the currency, how do you 
account for the fact, that all the principal productions of agriculture, namely, wool, 
cattle, barley, oats, beans, are represented by the farmer to be at present, some of 
them at high, and, generally speaking, at fair prices, and that the only great ground 
of complaint they have is the low price of wheat; if the difficulty arises from the 
state of the currency, will it not show itself equally over all those various produc- 
tions of agriculture‘—I contend that it does show itself over all those productions, 
with the exception of wool, and wool toa great degree. Wool is at a higher 
price than any thing else, occasioned, in the first place, by the very great rot which 
took place in sheep in the year 1830; and I am decidedly of opinion, if your 
Lordships will examine practical men, when asked upon the subject, they will state 
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that that loss by the rot is any thing but compensated for; we have still a very 
deficient supply of sheep in this country; but I will likewise admit that this rise 
in the price of wool arises in part from what I call a legitimate and healthy source, 
which is the increased demand for manufactured goods, and that as long as we 
can keep the export trade, which I think we shall not long keep, it will continue 
to give to the farmer a better price for his wool. With regard to the barley, which 
has been stated to be at aremunerating price, I am really convinced it is at a very 
losing price, and that that is the case in many counties. If you take into account 
the deficiency of the crop, and the price at which they have sold the produce, 
barley has brought less money than their crop of wheat; barley has been a most 
failing crop for the last three or four years; but here again I admit there is some 
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permanent, that is, the increased prosperity of manufactures ; this has increased 
the consumption of malt. With regard to beans, we have not had a general good 
crop of beans these five years, and every practical man will state that it has been 
a failing crop these five years. The crop of the last year, 1835, has been the best 
crop ; but old beans regulate the price; the new beans of 1835 are not selling 
high ; only old beans, because there are none in the country. In regard to oats, 
there has been no general good crop for the last three years. Of wheat there has 
been an unusually good crop for the last four years, and therefore a certain propor- 
tion of the low price of wheat is to be attributed to production ; but that I attri- 
bute also to the unhealthy state of the currency, because if the farmer was in the 
position he ought to be, he would consider good crops a blessing rather than an 
inconvenience ; he would be enabled to keep the extra produce of good years 
till it was wanted in bad years; the farmer’s ricks are the best granary for corn ; 
it cannot be better than in his rick-yards; but he is obliged to carry it into the 
market, to pay old engagements and old burthens which are pressing upon him. 

4425. Are you aware that though the barley crop may have been bad in Norfolk, 
in other parts of the country it has not been bad —I know, in parts in Worcestershire, 
in Warwickshire, and great parts of Shropshire, there were failing crops; I speak 
to my own knowledge, and I have been in the habit, the last three weeks or 
month, of intercourse with farmers from every part of the kingdom, and I find that 
to be their universal statement from all parts of the kingdom. 

4426. If it is the fact, according to your opinion, that beans and oats and barley 
have been at fair prices, because the crops have been indifferent, and that the wool 
has been at a great price because there has been a rot in the sheep, if wheat is at 
a low price because there have been several years of abundant production, would 
not that lead you to the conclusion, that those different articles, like every article of 
commerce, were affected naturally and legitimately by the proportion of their 
supply to the demand, and that those variations of prices have shown themselves 
according to the state of the supply and demand, notwithstanding any derange- 
ment which may exist in the state of the country >—To a certain degree; but I 
do not admit any of the articles named to be at a remunerating price, taking the 
circumstances I have mentioned into consideration. There is one article to which 
the question alluded, which I forgot to notice,—cattle. I know that though to the 
consumer beef and mutton are at a very great price, they are to the producer at 
any thing but a remunerating price. In the month of November last, owing to 
the failure of the turnips in many parts of the kingdom, and also to the want of 
money among the farmers, there was a very unusual quantity of sheep and cattle 
of all sorts pressed into the market in the country; they did not, on an average, sell 
for mere than 43d. a pound; they are fetching in some country markets 7d. a 
pound ; but though the price is so increased it has cost the farmers more to keep 
them from the want of turnips, therefore the price must not be taken as remune- 
rating to the farmer; and if there had been a good year of turnips, the prices would 
have averaged not much more than 5d. or 5id.a pound, which is completely a 
losing price to the farmer for winter-fed cattle. 

4427. Do not those several articles appear to follow in their prices the ordinary 
impulse of trade, being high when they are scarce, and being low when they are 
in great abundance, without having recourse to any reasons deduced from the past 
and present state of the currency?—Higher or lower, I should say, but not posi- 
tively high or low, for they are all low, and all ruinously low to the farmer ; and 
whether one is affected more and another less, depends upon the proportion of the 
supply of that article to the demand for that article, but the whole are kept down 
by the action of the currency. 
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4428. Should it have occurred that different persons immediately connected 
with agriculture have given an opinion before this Committee that the prices of the 
produce of agriculture, with the exception of wheat, were fair prices, would not 
that rather lead you to the belief that the farmer had not been very much injured 
by any defective state of the currency?—It would not bring me to the belief, 
because I know the reverse. I have seen farmers’ accounts from all parts of the 
kingdom ; there are a great many in London at this moment ; [ have seen their 
accounts and their books ; and when I look round to my neighbours in my own 
district, where every farmer without exception has, for the last two or three years, 
been paying a large proportion of his rent out of his capital, I do not say the 
whole; I believe they are getting poorer and poorer every day; they are in 
great and universal distress. I cannot believe any witnesses who come here to 
state the contrary. 

4429. Without doubting the state of distress, the question refers to the manner 
in which you connect that distress with the question of the currency ?—The way 
in which I connect it with the question of the currency is, first of all, on the great 
general principle, that the price of every thing is regulated by the quantity of 
circulating medium ; then, if I see that for a number of years there have been 
alternations of prosperity and adversity, and if, in looking for the cause, I find 
there have been at corresponding times great alterations in the amount of the 
circulating medium, I naturally come to the conclusion that those alternations 
of prosperity and adversity have been produced, I should say, arguing from gene- 
ral principles, by the increased quantity of the circulating medium at one time, 
and the decreased quantity of the circulating medium at another time; and that 
will be found to be so, with very few exceptions, and those exceptions may be 
always traced to a bad harvest and failure of the crop counteracting the action 
on the currency. 

4430. If the opinion stated by some witnesses as to the prices of spring corn 
being good was with reference to the article produced, it might be a proper 
answer, but if connected with the failing crop it would not be !—No; the spring 
corn is not got up to a price to remunerate the farmers. 

4431. Was not the last harvest a fair harvest of barley in many parts of Eng- 
land ?—I believe in many parts of England it was so. The barley in 1834 was 
good in quality, but deficient in quantity. 

4432. Is the farmer complaining of the last four years, or of the immediate 
state of prices as compared with the prices of last year :—He is complaining 
both of the result of former years and of the present year. There is a great ten- 
dency to rise, but he is pressed by the difficulties of former years, and that ten- 
dency to rise the poorer farmer has not been able to benefit by, because he has 
been obliged to sell before the rise took place. 

4433. You are of opinion that the effect of the currency is shown on the prices 
of commodities generally -—On every thing. 

4434. It cannot select one particular article ?—If it is currency, it acts 
universally. 

4535. Are you aware that a portion of the produce of agriculture is selling at 
a fair price?—I do not conceive that. 

4436. Are you aware that, setting aside the question of agricultural produce, 
the metals from the different mines of the kingdom, and ‘articles generally of 
every description, have risen for some time, and are in a progress of rising at 
present ; and do you think that would be the case if the state of the currency was 
so defective as to affect injuriously the general interest of the farmer, more espe- 
cially in the single article of wheat ?—I conceive the increased prices of manufac- 
tures and commerce are to be traced to the increase of the circulating medium. 
I should take that as a proof of my argument. I find there has been an increase 
to the extent of nearly half a million of the Bank of England notes, and an 
increase of more than half a million considerably of the private bankers and joint- 
stock banks. In March 1835 the circulation cf the joint-stock and private banks 
stood at 10,419,000 Z.; it now stands at 11,134,000/.,a rise of considerably more 
than half a million upon that; and the Bank of England has increased since 
November 1835; the returns show an increase in circulation of 495,000/. up to 
the account made up in February, very nearly half a million; and then, not 
only has the increase of circulation been indicated by the quantity of notes, but 
all persons at all aware of the way in which the joint-stock banks which have been 
established are now carrying on their business, must be aware that they give a very 
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great impulse to trade, and have tended very much to raise prices; added to 
which, from the low price to which our manufactures were reduced, they have 
forced themselves into use upon the Continent, thus occasioning a very consi- 
derable demand, and a consequent tendency to rise, which tendency to rise has 
been fostered by the operations of the joint-stock banks, The alteration of the 
tariff between Paris and America on iron has given a very great impulse to the 
export of iron, and, together with the spirit for railroads, has raised that article 
very considerably. I contend that that rise is now extending to agriculture ; but 
I think the country is placed in peril of a re-action. 

_ 4437- Do you attribute that increased prosperity to the increase of circulation 
of the Bank of England and the joint-stock banks ?—Yes, and to the alteration 
of the tariff, and to the stocks having been reduced to very low rates, which has 
led to great increased demand, and consequent increased speculation. 

4438. Should you not attribute that, in a great degree, to the prevalence of peace 
all over the world, and the accumulation of wealth, and increased comfort of the 
great mass of the population ?—If that was the case, why was it not so in the 
year 1825? It was not so in 1825, for it vanished. If there had been an accu- 
mulation of real wealth on the Continent, and the rise occasioned by solid pros- 
perity, it would not have vanished in 1825. 

4439. Are you aware that the years before 1825 were years of great prosperity ; 
that they were years remarkable for the Chancellor of the Exchequer announcing 
them as years of particular prosperity; and that that great prosperity led, as 
prosperity is apt to do, to over speculation?—Just so; and I believe the same 
elements that worked then are at werk now, and will produce inevitably the same 
effect. 

4440. When you see money subscribed for every adventure, and the eagerness 
of parties to go into, those different adventures, may not that bring on a panic and 
a derangement, without its being imputable to the state of the currency ?— No. 
I think the very fact of those increased speculations, and the fact of those sub- 
scriptions, is clearly to be ascribed to the bad system of our currency. Men are 
not such fools as to run hastily into speculations, and throw away their property 
only for the purpose of speculation. They have been led to it by the tendency 
of our present monetary system, which has been to withdraw capital from the 
general circulation throughout the country, and draw it into great masses. That 
capital has been unemployed, or employed at a very low rate of interest. The 
moment there is a tendency in any particular article to rise, persons who have 
money lying by them, not knowing what to do with it, naturally turn their atten- 
tion to this ; speculation immediately follows, and’up go the prices of every thing; 
and this arises, not because there is too much currency in the country, but because 
of the uncertain state of our monetary system; a system which has tended to 
accumulate large capitals in few hands, and to withdraw it from the wholesome 
circulation of the country. 

4441. You represent the state of the currency to be in a defective siate; will 
you state what you conceive to be that perfect state of currency to which you wish 
to bring it back ?—I can state what I should certainly wish to see adopted, though 
I do not think that would be a perfect state of currency. I should advise to 
return to a joint standard of silver and gold; and the standard of silver taken at 
the present price at which our silver is coined, 5s. 6d. an ounce; and I think 
justice is completely on the side of that being the standard of value. It has been 
said, those who wish for an alteration of the standard of value are not acting 
justly. 1 conceive, without going at all into the question of necessity, a sense of 
justice requires it, and the public faith requires that the standard of value should 
be at 5s. 6d. an ounce on silver. I should be happy to explain why I dwell so 
much on its being a question of justice. 

4442. When, in point of fact, did the country come to a metallic standard ?— 
The first effect of a return toa metallic standard was felt in 1815; varied again 
between 1815 and 1818 by several circumstances ; then in 1819 it came to a 
point again from which they were obliged to depart. Upon the question of jus- 
tice I take this ground, that in the year 1819 you contemplated to return to the 
old standard of value; you did not return to the old standard of value, but you 
returned to a standard of value which never had existed in this country ; but to a 
standard which I think can clearly be proved to be practically full 15 per cent. 
more against the debtor interest of the country. The old standard of value, up 
to the year 1797, was gold and silver conjaintly, without limit ; silver without any 
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limit whatever; for it is a mistaken notion to suppose that in 1797 silver was 
limited in tale to 25/. In the year 1819 you took a single standard of value, 
gold ; you likewise took away from coin the protection it had against exportation 
and melting. Previously to 1797 it could not be melted or exported without 
incurring heavy penalties. I know that Act was evaded, and J am not finding 
fault with the alteration; but when it was made, and a value thus given to coin 
in mercantile exchanges which it did not enjoy before, that should have been 
taken into consideration, and the debtor should not have been required to pay 
the same amount in coin to which this new value had been given ; and in return- 
ing to gold only you have taken the very worst of metals, that which no other 
nation has taken for its standard. When you make a bargain here you know you 
must pay a certain quantity of gold, but when you send the goods abroad you 
have no means whatever of knowing what quantity of gold they will produce, for 
you cannot compel a person abroad to pay in gold; he may pay in silver; then 
you must give the market price for that gold before you can discharge your debt 
m England. When, therefore, we take a gold standard, that is the worst, for that 
is exclusively our own standard, a standard rejected by all other nations, increas- 
ing the difficulty of accommodating our transactions with those of other nations ; 
and there is this disadvantage also, that gold is more liable to be exported, because 
it is less bulky. Justice required that all these circumstances should have been 
taken into consideration. The old standard of value was 5s. 2d. an ounce; the 
token coin is 5s. 6d.; and I am quite certain that the additional 4d. an ounce 
will not be sufficient to compensate for the increased value given to coin by the 
alterations above mentioned. 

4443. You state that the alteration of the standard, as compared with what it 
was before the cash suspension in 1797, makes, in your opinion, a difference of 15 
per cent.?—Yes, practically, | should say. 

4444. How do you make out that 15 per cent. difference ; the price of silver 
you state to be rated in the old standard at 62 s.; are you aware what the price is 
at present ?—The last price I saw was 4s. 11d. anounce; you might have pur- 
chased at 4s. 11d. 

4445. On inquiry, a little while ago, it appeared that it was 5s. -}d. ?—It was 
4s. 11d. a little while ago. 

4446. How far is that below the old standard of 62.s.?—Rather more than four 
per cent. 

4447. There is four per cent. clearly difference of standard p— Yes. 

4448. You reckon something very properly for the difference of coin not being 
then exportable or meltable, arid now liable to be melted and exported ; at what 
do you rate that?—I rate that very high; for you have now given to large houses 
of great character the power of immediately sending an immense quantity of gold 
out of the country, which they were restrained morally from.doing before. I do 
not deal with that as a mere question of pounds, shillings and pence; there were 
always a certain set of men who, fora certain profit to compensate them, would do 
it; but I am sure the highly honourable houses of the City would not have done 
it; they may now do it without any check; a very small profit will induce them 
to send over gold to meet the exchanges. 

4449. Would not a money-changer, for from one to two per cent., undertake 
the risk ?—I am not aware what the risk is equal to, but his power of doing it is 
so small; he has not the power to do it; but it is very different when large 
houses, with large capital, have the means of doing it without any moral restraint 
upon them. 

4450. Is there any other circumstance beyond the difference of the present price 
of silver, and the price at which it was then rated, and the circumstance men- 
tioned of the exportation and melting being now permitted which was not then 
permitted, which goes to make up the difference between the present and 
former standard?—I censider we are very liable to have our gold standard 
altered by circumstances which would rarely affect a silver standard. Suppose 
large armies moving, would they fill their chests with silver? would they not 
buy gold at any agio rather than transport silver? It would operate upon us 
immediately. 

4451. Are you not aware that that operated upon us before the suspension of 
cash payments?—Yes; but then we had silver to resort to. 

4452. Was not gold the real practical standard, though silver always existed as 
the measure of value ?—I should say that, practically speaking, that was not so. 
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4453. You have no recollection that, within our lives, people have taken silver 
to the bank to be coined, when according to the old law they might de so?—I am 
not aware that they did, or that they did not. 

4454. Having the power to take one metal or the other, if they took gold, was 
it not that gold was rated, as relative to silver, so as to make gold the most profit 
able?—-I cannot carry back my recollection to that; all this has been closed 
since the year 1797. 

4455. Do you not conceive that, at the price of 5s. 2d. per ounce, silver would 
be taken very largely to the bank to be coined ?—Yes, certainly. 

4456. That does not amount to 3 out of the 15 per cent?—That is matter of 
opinion ; but I reckon very largely the moral effect. 

4457. Do not you consider that the currency is liable to constant derangement 
by the fact, that the Bank of England being restricted to one metal, and some- 
times not being able to get that metal, it is obliged, more than it otherwise would, 
to contract its issues on every occasion of distress ?—No doubt ; the whole argu- 
ment is grounded upon that. But I was asked whether that would be a perfect 
state of currency; I always said it would not; and I must refer to that which I 
have put into print,—my view of a perfect state of the currency. I think that, 
considering the present large amount of the national debt, considering that we 
have to raise amongst ourselves very nearly 50,000,000 of money yearly, and to 
spend that 50,000,000 of money amongst ourselves, we never shall get a really 
perfect state of currency till we have at least a portion of the currency in national 
paper not convertible into gold, payable in dividends and receivable in taxes, and 
legal tender; because without something of that kind we are always liable, by 
operations over which we can exercise no control whatever, to have the value of 
those taxes very greatly enhanced against the debtor. The very moment any thing 
draws the gold out of the country, the very small base on which the whole super- 
structure is built, the value of every thing is deranged ; and if it required a cer- 
tain number of bushels of wheat to pay the taxes one year, it may require double 
the quantity of bushels the next year. 

4458. Should you be of opinion that we could have a currency in the country 
simply devoted to the payment of the dividends, receivable as taxes, and not 
applicable to the common business of life ?—No; I would make it applicable to 
all the common business of life. I know it may be said we are going on the 
system of assignats. I draw a great distinction between the plan I propose and 
assignats : assignats were issued on a prospective income never realized ; the 
paper I propose represents a debt due from one part of the community to another, 
and is a mere acknowledgment of the debt, and would be received in payment of 
taxes. 

4459. In what way would you measure the issue of this irredeemable paper ; 
or would you have no measure at all?—I certainly would have a measure; the 
exact amount must be matier of calculation, matter of consideration, but it never 
should exceed the amount of dividends. 

4460. Would you leave that to the discretion of the bank?—No; I would 
recommend a certain number of millions of national paper to be put out in divi- 
dends, and the remainder in cash. 

4461. Would it be convertible >—No, not at any time; it would be very much 
similar to Exchequer bills, putting them in the shape of circulating medium. 

4462. The Exchequer bill is first of all a paper at interest, and is redeemable? 
—By law, but not practically. When is it ever redeemed? It is advertised to 
be paid off, but then it is always done by exchange of bills. There are a certain 
number issued, and why should not these go into circulation. 

4463. You would not have these redeemable by law?—No; the Exchequer 
bills have never been redeemed. 

4464. Would you make it compulsory on the persons to receive them ?— 
Certainly. 

4465. Would they then be liable to depreciation or not ?—There would be 
times, I have no doubt, when this would not range with the gold ; when the gold 
would, as against the national paper, be at a premium. 

4466. If it were to be compulsory on persons to receive, would you make an 
allowance with respect to the depreciation on behalf of the receiver >—No, I think 
not; that would be a trifling evil compared with the benefit accruing from a 
steady circulating medium, which in my opinion cannot be obtained in any other 
way. 
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4467. You would not care about what relative proportion it might bear at differ- 
ent times to the gold and metallic currency ?—I do not see any reason why I 
should. 

4468. You think that circulation would be safe for a great commercial country ? 
—I think it would, to a certain amount. 

4469. Would foreign countries have confidence in it? Would they know, 
when they got 1d. sterling, whether it was worth 20 francs or 25 francs? 
Would that be safe for any country carrying on large commercial operations like 
those of this country ?— We never saw any country carrying on commerce with such 
paper, but we never saw a country ina similar situation to ours, raising 50,000,000/. 
annually to pay to itself, and that based on 7,000,000 /. of gold, ‘which may be 
withdrawn at any moment. I do look with very great fear on the effect of one 
or two bad harvests. It has pleased God to bless us with good harvests, and that 
has averted from us what I consider almost the inevitable consequence of two 
or three bad harvests,—a great run for gold, in which case the Bank of England 
would be obliged to withdraw its paper to an amount that would destroy the 
whole monetary system at once. 

4470. Thinking there is danger to the circulation of the bank, you would meet 
that danger by bringing immediately the very thing felt into operation, that of 
irredeemable paper; the danger, if there is any, is the danger of bringing paper 
not practically redeemable ; and you would remedy that by rendering legal the 
very thing feared ?—I do not view it in that light. The danger I fear is the 
having, on the one hand, high famine prices, and, on the other hand, the whole 
of our manufacturing population thrown out of employment by the money being 
withdrawn, the notes being withdrawn from circulation which now afford them 
that employment. ‘The bank will be obliged to do so in case of famine opening 
the ports, and the danger would be increased beyond calculation, if obliged to resort 
to irredeemable paper ‘at a moment of very great excitement, when it must be done 
instantly, without due care and due caution. I would do thats seeing it must be 
done sooner or later, when 1 had the power to exercise judgment and discretion, 
rather than drive it off to the last moment. 

4471. Do you think that, when this irredeemable paper did exist, the bank was 
conducted with judgment and discretion?—Totally devoid of judgment from one 
end of the chapter to the other; therenever was any thing so monstrous. 

4472. Taking into consideration the chances of wisdom or folly in the manage- 
ment of banks and of human affairs, is there any probability that they would be 
conducted with wisdom if you take away the great and only measure by which 
the circulation can be regulated, that of their liability to specie payment ?—I con- 
ceive it would operate exactly differently, that it would put them into a situation 
to be enabled to act with wisdom and great discretion, which they cannot at the 
present moment, because the Bank of ‘England has to do that which the very 
soundest judgment cannot enable them to do, exercise a control over uncontroll- 
able events. They are to regulate their issues as much as possible by the wants of 
the nation, and yet they are at all times to look to a certain point, the quantity of 
bullion they can command, which may be altered by circumstances they cannot 
control. See what was done in America by the President Jackson last year. 
There was a very great drain of gold to America. Suppose he should be able 
now to carry into effect his recommendation of substituting a gold coin for all 
paper under twenty dollars, must not the gold for that purpose be drawn from 
Europe, and if we have only gold to regulate our circulation, must not that very 
much affect us ? 

4473. The amount of national paper, you were understood to say, you would 
have regulated in some degree by the amount of annual dividends and taxes ?— 
Yes; I should say dividends rather than taxes. 

4474. Would any foreigner be bound to take any of that paper if he did not think 
fit to do so?—Not unless he holds funded property ; he must then take the same 
general proportion. 

4475. If by his own acts he naturalizes himself in England, he must be subject 
to our rules? Certainly. 

4476. Do you suppose, if this national paper was under the management of 
Government, it would run the same chance of being mismanaged as if by the bank, 
which has a pecuniary personal interest to issue, as they gain a profit by it a 
should certainly have it issued by Government, and for the profit of the country, 
not the profit of any company whatever. 
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to be improperly extended ?—Yes, undoubtedly, the Government being subject to 
Parliament. I do not recommend a national paper, as such; but when we have 
that superstructure of paper founded on gold, depending upon whether we keep 
8,000,000 /. or 9,000,000 /. in the bank, that is a position in which this country 
ought not to be placed; and, as I mentioned before, I think no one can read 
Mr. Pitt’s evidence before the secret committee, in the year 1797, without seeing 
that he contemplated the necessity of adopting some standard which should be 
enabled more adequately to represent the wants of this large community. 

4478. You have stated that we are in this extraordinary situation, that we pay 
50,000,000 /. from this country to this country /—Just so. 

4479. That is supposed to include the payment of interest on the national debt 
and the national expenses ?/—Yes. 

4480. Is not a very large proportion of the national debt possessed by foreigners 7 
—I do not conceive any very large portion. 

4481. Have you taken the trouble to inquire how large a proportion ?>—No ; 
I only judge from this, that as there is a lower rate of interest here than they 
an get by their own funds, there is no temptation left to foreigners to invest in our 
unds. ; 

4482. Suppose a very large proportion of the dividends on the national debt 
was in the hands of foreigners, and they were bound to receive those dividends 
in paper, how would that affect the credit of the country ;—My own opinion is, that 
it would render the credit of the country much more stable; we are now liable to 
such continued and alarming shocks, that | think the stability of the country is very 
liable to be shaken. 

4483. Do you conceive any bad effect would be occasioned by the necessity of 
paying those dividends in paper, which would be worth more or less, as the case 
might be, in the progress of years !—J have said before, | recommend this from an 
absolute conviction that we must come to it; that it is utterly impossible to con- 
tinue the present system; it cannot be continued in a bad harvest, it cannot be 
continued during a war; and we must resort in either of those cases to an incon- 
vertible paper ; and [ think it is much better to do it at this time, when it can be 
done on consideration, than as it was done in 1797, on the spur of the moment. 

4484. You would look upon it as an evil that the country should be placed in 
that situation, but you take it only as a preference of two evils, and you would 
rather do it when the country is in a calm state, and it can be well considered, 
than under the pressure of necessity on an extraordinary emergency !—I am 
hardly prepared to go so far as to say it is a positive evil ; I doubt whether it 
would not tend to the real prosperity of the country, as I am quite sure it would 
enable us to avuid a very great evil that may happen any day, and it may prevent 
our having to resort in a hurry to an inconvertible paper currency. 

4485. You do not consider that, setting aside the facility of a paper currency, 
any good is to be done to this country from what is called the depreciation of 
standard ; that is, making the pound 15s. instead of 20s.?—No. I consider 
original depreciation is bad; that the momenta coin is depreciated, you take away 
from that coin so much power; it is only a nominal change, and that balf-sove- 
reigns will do no more good than the whole; but my opinion is, that that has 
taken place many years ago, and that we are now suffering from an attempt to do 
that which is impossible, to return to a standard of value that we have long 
abandoned, indeed which we never had. 

44806. Setting aside the past sins of the country in respect to its tampering with 
its currency, taking it as it now stands, you do not conceive any benefit will result 
to any classes in this country from lowering the value of the pound sterling /—I 
conceive that done by the plan I recommend, practically, by coining at 5s. 6d., 
and by issuing a national paper, and I conceive justice requires we should 
do it, and necessity requires we should do it, and that is the best and most prac- 
tical way of doing it. 

4487. You conceive that not only we want a better system of circulation in the 
shape of paper, but that benefit is to be derived from the positive depreciation of 
the value of the pound’ sterling as it now stands /—Yes, because it follows the 
plan I propose. I say we are suffering at this present moment from an attempt 
not only to return to the old standard of value, but one still more against the 
debtor ; and that we have not accomplished the attempt, and never can accom- 
plish it. 
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4488. You think that a fair measure of justice between debtor and creditor ?— 
Yes ; and that it is called for by the debtor as a measure of absolute justice, and 
much more cailed for by the creditor as a matter of safety. 

4489. The interest on money is lower in this country than in most parts of the 
Continent ?—I believe it is. 

4490. Is not the consequence of that, that all the world use the capital of this 
country and draw on this country !—It has that tendency. 

4491. Do not the United States and the different new States of America, and 
most parts of the world trading with this country, trade mainly with British 
capital ?— Certainly not the United States of America. 


4492. Do not you think the United States draw on this country largely ?—I 
should think not ; and I will state my reasons. The system of the United States 
has changed most rapidly. When first I was a banker at Birmingham, we had a 
very large number of American merchants ; they carried on the whole trade with 
their own capital, and never thought of turhing it more than once in a year and 
a half; but there is no such thing now. The American comes over and buys in 
our market ; the American merchant is gone; and the commission agent comes 
and buys, and pays ready money, almost every Saturday night, for the articles he 
has purchased. 

4493. Setting aside the States of America ; generally speaking, do foreign coun- 
tries, dealing with this country, use largely the capital of this country ?— Not so 
much as formerly; the remittances from foreign merchants come much quicker 
than they did. 

4494. Should not you say, if a balance was struck at any time between this 
country and the rest of the world, the world is in our debt ?—I have not knowledge 
enough to give an answer to that. 

4495. If it should be the case, that from the low rate of interest in this coun- 
try, the interest on the public debts, and the use of capital of the country, the 
consequence of that should be, that in the course of business the world should be 
debtors to this country, would not a depreciation of the currency be the most 
unwise thing a country so situated could do ?—It would put foreign debtors in a 
condition of paying a less amount of debt; but I think there would be much 
more than countervailing advantage given to the country by stimulating exports ; 
and I am very doubtful as to the great extent of debt owing to the country. 


4496. If this state of things existed, a foreigner being in debt to this country, 


- instead of having any thing to complain of, would be a gainer by it ?—No doubt ; 


and I have no doubt, striking a balance between debtor and creditor in France 
and other countries, there is a balance due to this country, but nothing like what 
there used to be, and it is every year decreasing. 

4497. From your experience of the state of the manufacturing interests of the 
country, you believe it to be in a prosperous state ?—I believe it to be in a highly 
prosperous state at the present moment; the only exception to that is in those 
parts peculiarly connected with the purely agricultural districts. The factors 
who are concerned in trading in the purely agricultural counties find a much less 
demand for their goods, and not such good payment. 

4498. How long has that state of prosperity continued ?—It has been gradually 
increasing for these two years, but the great advance has been within the last six 
months ; copper and all the articles have been most alarmingly advanced in price ; 
so they were, I recollect, in 1825; copper has jumped up from about 87 to 100 
or 102 within the last month or six weeks. 

4499. To what do you attribute that ?—I think, in a great degree, to the specu 
lation which always follows low prices when they have existed for a considerable 
time ; when they have brought a renewed demand for consumption, that gives a 
general impulse to price. There has been a great surplus capital. When people 
think that things are going to rise there is a great rise of opinion, much beyond 
that which is found to be the real demand, and I believe that is going on very 
largely. 

4500. This prosperity has existed for the last two years?—It has been com- 
mencing, but going on much more rapidly the last six months. 

4501. That was from the advance of half a million in Bank of England note 
before March 1835, when the joint-stock and other banks advanced half a million 
less¢—No ; there has been a corresponding advance; they have been gradually 
advancing. 

4502. This 
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4502. This great prosperity in every other branch, that has been continued the 
last two years, has been contemporaneous with the greatest distress known to the 
British tarmers?—When it is said great prosperity the last two years, that is 
rather too wide; it has been gradually increasing, and become great prosperity 
the last six months; that has been contemporaneous with the great distress of the 
farmer. 

4503. The one class has been in a state of at least great prosperity, and the 
other has been in great adversity ?—No doubt. 

4504. Both using the same circulating medium; would it not be too strong to 
say that the distresses of one are mainly caused by the circumstances of the circu- 
lating medium, and that that did not affect the circumstances of the other 2—Not 
at all; the real fact being, that the way in which the joint-stock banks are estab- 
lished, the persons of whom they consist, their connexions, the places where they 
are established, their manner of conducting business, are altogether tending to act 
on manufactures and commerce directly,—on agriculture only indirectly. I 
will explain the reason why. Country banks before 1825 were in the habit 
of lending money to farmers. without negociable securities; the farmers knew 
nothing about bills; money was advanced to them for four or five or six 
months to pay their rents, till their produce was sold; and in 1825 a great 
many country banks were in that situation; men of great property, but without 
the means of getting a farthing of it in when they suddenly wanted it. They 
are very careful not to do it now. The uncertainty of the monetary system 
makes them careful of lending their money. ‘They lend at two and a half per 
cent. to the merchant on negociable bills rather than to the farmer at five per 
cent. 


him a safe person ?—No ; because if it is lent to farmers it must be lent for some 
time ; it is no use lending it to discount a bill for two or three months ; it must 
be till the harvest comes round, and he can give no negociable security. 

4500. So far as regards the farmer, you think that the only means of amelio- 
ration besides those you have stated is the making this alteration in the state of 
the currency r—Yes. 

4507. Will you state to the Committee whether you have considered the project 
of laying a duty on the importation of tallow, and taking otf the duty on soap ; 
and do you think sucha thing would be conducive to the interests of agriculture ? 
—Laying the duty on tallow, most undoubtedly, would be very conducive to the 
interest of agriculture. I have not so accurate a knowledge what the effect might 
be of taking the duty off soap as to give an opinion upon it; I believe it is gene- 
rally held to be likely to be beneficial. Ihave some doubts upon it, and upon 
this yround, that at present the duty on soap acts as a guarantee that the soap 
shall be of a certain quality, because the duty is equal on good and on bad. If 
you tuke off the duty, the question then is, whether the manufacturer will have 
so great an inducement to make the best article, or whether, being able to make 
a poor article for sale, he may not have recourse to the use of palm oil or rosin, 
and other things to make it, instead of tallow. This is a very different opinion 
from that held by many who have turned their attention to this subject, but I own 
I am not convinced. 

4508. You think that, setting aside any difficulties of the nature to which you 
refer, and supposing the duty placed on the importation of tallow, that would be 
highly beneficial to the farmer ?—Highly beneficial. 

4599. You have adverted to the evidence given by Mr. Pitt in 1797; will 
you point out the particular passage to which you refer ?—I conceive the whole of 
Mr. Pitt’s evidence must lead to the conclusion I before mentioned, but particu- 
larly the last answer to the last question of Mr. Pitt’s evidence, in Commons Re- 
port, No. 26, reprinted 13th February 1826, 

4510. What is your opinion as to the benefit the agricultural interest would be 
likely to derive from the proposed Tithe Bill?—I look upon the Tithe Bill to be 
an extremely imperfect Bill as it now stands; it would be highly desirable that 
some plan should be adopted by which the commutation of tithe, with justice to 
all parties, should be introduced into this country ; it is a very inconvenient mode 
of paying the clergy ; but I think this Bill goes on very erroneous principles, in 
more instances than one. 

4511. In what way do you think the commutation of tithe might be carried 
into effect so as to benefit the farmer ?—It would certainly be very beneficial if 
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the commutation of tithe were carried into effect so that they should be enabled 
to improve the land without being charged additional tithe in consequence of the 
improvement. 

4512. What particular part of the proposed Tithe Bill, as it is framed, do you 
conceive likely to give that advantage s—A great quantity of land is at this 
moment continually going out of cultivation, and if low prices continue, a great deal 
must go out of cultivation, and yet the Bill charges the land with an annual pay- 
ment of tithe calculated on land when it has been in a productive state the last 
seven years, and not calculated on that quantity which will go out of production. 
With regard to the tithe on grass land and ploughed land ; take the tithe on 
very rich grass land ; that is a low tithe compared with the value of ploughed 
land; the produce is gained at a very great expense, and is much larger; the Bill 
taxes the very rich grass land with a low rate of tithe, because it is productive of 
a less amount; the Bill taxes arable with a large rate of tithe, because a large 
produce is obtained with a large expense of cultivation ; but what security is there 
against the grass land so charged with grass tithe only being converted into arable, 
and so coming immediately into competition with the farmer who pays the larger 
corn tithe. 

4513. Do you think any clause should be inserted making that land liable in 
case of change of culture ?—If that can be done; but that would break in upon 
the principle of not charging the land higher in consequence of additional capital 
laid out. It is a matter which requires a great deal of consideration. There is 
another very important point; the allowance to be deducted from tithe at present 
paid in the case of a lay impropriator. He takes tithe over a certain property ; in 
the market that tithe is worth not more than 18 years’ purchase, but if you go to 
give him a rent charge you turn it into a property which will sell for 30 or 32 
years’ purchase. 

4514. Do you mean to say that you think 18 years is any thing like the 
number of years’ purchase given for the lay tithe ?—I believe that 18 years’ pur- 
chase cannot be got for tithe at the present moment; tithe is looked upon by no 
means an advantageous property to hold; formerly they might have got a great 
deal more. With regard to small incumbents there will be a difficulty also; you 
make a deduction from the tithe, upon the very ground that you are going to give 
them a more stable property ; that is very good for the patron of the property, 
but the poor incumbent, who has only 200/. a year, will find that press upon him 
during the remainder of his life. 

4315. You are aware that there are particular burthens that fall on the land ; 
are you of opinion that might be relieved by their being removed ?-—Local bur- 
thens are talked of, and if the poor-rates are included, great relief would be given, 
but no real relief could be afforded unless by the adoption of a national instead of 
a local assessment forall Jocal burthens. The county-rate alone will not be found 
to come to any thing like 1s. an acre all over the kingdom ; in many counties it is 
not equal to 6d. It is not proposed to take off more than half of that. 


4516. Do not you consider that a great burthen arises to the farmer from the 
circumstance, that the manufacturer takes up and puts down labour whenever he 
wants it or wants to get rid of it; whereas the farmer is obliged to take the sur- 
plus population thrown upon him by the will or the interest of the manufacturer ? 
—No doubt; therefore, I say, in common justice, if it is practicable, there ought 
to be a national system for the poor. 

4517. Do you think it would be practicable to put the charges of the poor and 
also of the county-rate on property :—I do not think it could be done by tax on 
property ; 1 should recommend it to be paid out of the Exchequer. Personal 
property cannot be reached except by tax on expenditure. 

4518. If it does become necessary to put it on visible and tangible property, or, 
in other words, onthe soil of the country, does not that fully entitle the farmer to 
that degree of protection which the system of corn laws gives him !—The system 
of corn laws gives him no protection ; it never can be a protection under the pre- 
sent monetary system; the prices never come within the range of it. The landed 
interest has the odium of monopoly without one iota of protection. 

4519. You are nota considerable landed proprietor ?—No; I farm my own 
property. 

4520. Have you considered the measure of an equalization of the land-tax ?— 
The land-tax is very unjust in its operation now; because we see large one 
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built on property called upon to contribute only the former proportion of the tax, 
the value of the property being many hundred per cent. larger, in consequence 
of being built upon; yet it pays no more than it did when it was in a state of 
land. 

[The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Friday next, One o'clock. 


Die Veneris, 18° Marti, 1836. 


The Lord KENYON tn THE Cuarr. 


Mr. George Frederick Muntz is called in ; and Examined as follows : 


4521. YOU are a merchant in Birmingham ?—I am. 

4522. To what part of the world do you trade ?—To all parts except the East 
Indies. 

4523. Do you consider trade to be flourishing at this time ?—There is a great 
deal doing; but it is a very extended question, whether it is flourishing. The 
question is, whether that applies to the artisan, or to the merchant, or to the master 
manufacturer. It may be very flourishing for one of the parties without being 
flourishing generally. I am of opinion myself, that the working classes are better 
off now than ever | have known them, in consequence of the steady demand for 
labour, and the low price of the necessaries of life; but I have very great doubts 
whether their masters are obtaining profits at all adequate to their risks or to their 
outlay in capital; indeed I am confident that, in many instances, they are not 
doing so. There is a certain price at which manufactured goods can be sold, and 
there is a certain rate of wages which the manufacturing labourers will obtain, if 
they can get employment. There is a difference between the merchants and the 
manufacturers. ‘The manufacturer stands between the artisan and the dealer in 
the markets to which the manufactured goods are sent, much in the same way as 
the farmer stands between the landlord and the consumer. So that, though there 
is as much business doing, and perhaps has been more done, in the last two 
years than in any previous, I have great doubts whether it has been done with 
profit to the principal, and whether it is now with profit to the principal. There 
is indeed the iron trade, which is attended with great profit, from peculiar circum- 
stances ; there has been an advance of something like 100 per cent. in the last 
seven months ; but it is not at all known how long the advance may last, or in 
how short a period it may be reduced to the original price. It is now altogether 
a speculative trade. 

4524. That is the most important trade in Birmingham, is it not ?—No; the 
iron trade is not in Birmingham, but from 8 to 15 miles from it. The trade 
of Birmingham is in hardware made of iron, copper, brass, silver, gold and 
so on. 

4525. You state the condition of the workmen to be better than you have ever 
known it, though the master manufacturers are making very moderate profits ; 
have the goodness to state what you consider to be the condition of the mer- 
chants ?—I am also a merchant and manufacturer. The condition of the mer- 
chants who are merely commission merchants, and receive their remittances, like 
the American merchants generally, to purchase goods, is perhaps as good or 
better than ever, because there is a large demand for the articles they purchase, 
and though at a low commission, it is a certain business; but those who take 
orders in various countries, from patterns and by prices, are in a very disagree- 
able situation at the present moment. I am in that situation myself; for example, 
my travellers, in the last two or three weeks, have sent me orders from Germany, 
Turkey, Russia, Italy or Spain, for various species of manufactured goods, of 
which they have had the patterns and prices from me some months. In the 
mean time the raw material advances very much upon the manufacturer. When 
the orders come, and are given to the manufacturer, he says, ‘‘ Look how the raw 
material has advanced ; it is advanced more than all my profit; I cannot make 
those goods.” Then I say to the manufacturer, “ What a situation I am placed in! 
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I sent out your patterns and your prices, in the hope of receiving orders; some 
time must elapse in receiving them, and of course my correspondent expects me 
to execute them, and I expect you to execute them.” Then what is the result? 
Either the merchant executes the order at his own loss, or the manufacturer exe- 
cutes the order at his own loss; or, generally speaking, they agree to divide 
that as well as they can. There are at the present moment very extensive orders 
executing in Birmingham and its neighbourhood, not only without profit, but 
with a loss upon them. The raw materials have advanced ; the advancements of 
the raw material preventing the manufacturer executing them at his own prices 
with profit, they, the merchant and manufacturer, divide the loss altogether, in a 
certain proportion, or, at least, execute the orders at a very little gain. 

4526. What has caused the late rise of prices ?—Various circumstances have 
caused it. In my opinion it is entirely a speculative advance ; and the strongest 
proof I have felt of that is this, that I know of no instance of any advance taking 
place in manufactured articles before the advance on the raw material; the 
advance has uniformly taken place upon the raw material. I consider that a very 
strong proof that it is a speculative advance ; but there are other reasons. There 
has been a constant reduction of prices for some years, and till within the last 
six months, of manufactured articles generally, in Birmingham and the neigh- 
bourhood ; and I think I may say, generally speaking, that until within the last 
month they have been as low or lower than they were ever known. Whenever 
prices are extremely low, all the shopkeepers in the country keep as small a stock 
as they can, from the hope that perhaps the prices may be still further reduced ; 
but whenever there comes the least turn in the market they all buy together, and 
that makes the advance much more serious and sudden than it would be. In 
the present case there are three causes of action: first, the very serious depres- 
sion ; then the alteration in the money market ; there is great facility of discount; 
a great deal of unemployed money ; the facility allowed to every manufacturer of 
raw material to obtain money very easily, and to hold his stock back better than 
he had done before. 

4527. Do you think that is the present existing state of things ?—I speak of 
that as the existing state of things three months ago. The facility for obtaining 
money has been greater in the last two or three years than ever I have known it; 
the principle of the joint-stock banks is such they will discount paper with any 
two respectable names upon it. The repeal of the usury laws has also operated, 
for it has made every man’s credit available in the second or third rate, and that 
has acted on prices, and helped to turn the prices, then the moment the turn takes 
place every man buys his stock who has held back, and all buying together 
causes an operation upon the market greater than it would under other circum- 
stances ; that is, in my opinion, the occasion of the rise in raw materials. 

4528. Is there a rise in the price of iron only, or raw materials generally >— 
All materials generally. Iron is advanced more than any thing else, in conse- 
quence of the speculations in railroads; that has operated in addition to other 
circumstances. 

4529. Have all your manufactured articles advanced ?—No, not the manufac- 
tured articles, but the raw material they are made of. 

4530. The articles of manufacture have very much advanced, have'they not ? 
—No, not many; there are many that cannot advance; there are many that 
cannot be sold, because the advance cuts off the sale. JI can enumerate some 
articles which I have exported largely, some of which may appear to you a very 
common sort of article, of little importance: for instance, simply the article of 
brass chair-nails ; that is a very important article with us; there is an enormous 
quantity used of them; it isa large trade. Since the late advance upon the 
price of copper there is not an ounce sold abroad where there was a hundred 
weight sold; they are made in Westphalia. Nothing but our low prices get us the 
orders ; we lose them if we advance more than two and a half to five per cent. on 
the foreigners’ prices. 

4531. The price of manufactured articles was very low between 1825 and 1835, 
was it not?—Yes, after the panic, when things settled down; they have been con- 
stantly reducing from that till the last six months. I do not think there is a 
single article in the way of hardware which was not reduced in price, except some 
trifling articles, from local circumstances. 

4532. At the time when the price of manufactured articles was so low, did the price 
of provisions fall in proportion ?—They have only lately fallen; but I am sure ie 
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have never fallen in proportion to the price of manufactured articles. The only 
things which appear to have come near the price of manufactured articles lately 
are wheat and potatoes, and I attribute that to their being consumed by the 
poorest portion of the working classes, who are the largest consumers of them, and 
also, the produce of both is ample. 

4533- Do you believe there has been any diminution in the consumption of 
either of those articles ;—No, not latterly, for there is no cause for it. How long 
it mav be so I cannot say. Ifthe high prices should cut off our sale in the conti- 
nental market, we shall very rapidly have a re-action in the lower classes, for they 
work from hand to mouth, and if their consumption is cut off it must reduce the 
price of the necessaries of life still lower. 


4534. You speak of the labourer in manufactures 7—Yes. 


4535. Why did the price of corn fall so much below the average intended to be 
kept up by the corn laws?- In my opinion it is very easy to explain this. The 
average intended to be kept up by the corn laws appears to be about 8s. a bushel, 
64 s. a quarter, At 64 s. our manufacturing labourers cannot live so as to compete 
with the foreign manufacturers, who consume corn at half that price ; therefore, 
whenever the prices of the necessaries of life are advanced materially and perma- 
nently, so as to increase the rate of wages, a re-action takes place, from the impos- 
sibility of goods manufactured at high rates of wages selling in competition with 
the manufacturers on the Continent. The natural consequences, from the want of 
employment of the manufacturing population employed on the continental trade 
(which I consider to be about one-third of the trade of this country), is, that, losing 
the export trade, they fall on the home trade for employment ; thus they reduce 
the average state of wages to the same ratio that they were before the rise took 
place, and necessarily the prices of provisions must follow. That I understand to 
be the reason why the price of wheat did not hold ; when the wages were reduced 
the consumption was reduced in nearly the same ratio. The rise of prices prohi- 
bits the sale of the article, that prohibition operates to reduce the workmen’s 
remuneration, and the manufacturer’s remuneration being reduced, the necessaries 
of life are obliged to follow the want of their consumption. 


4530. Have you any opinion as to what effect would be produced on manufac- 
turing prosperity or agricultural prosperity if the standard were altered so as to be 
a mixed one of gold and silver ?—There would be an alteration by having a silver 
standard, but it all depends upon the rate of the silver standard. If it was one at 
the present standard of coinage, I think it would be about 10 per cent., the actual 
variation ; but there would be an additional variation from the relief the Bank 
would have from paying in silver; they cannot be called upon to supply silver so 
suddenly ; it would make, upon the whole, from 124 to 15 per cent.; but 
all that is matter of surmise; it cannot be stated with perfect accuracy. 


4537. What is your opinion as to the advantages of that on the agricultural 
interest >The agricultural interest would in that case obtain just the difference ; 
if the advance was 10 per cent. they would get 10 per cent.; if 15 per cent. 
they would gain 15 per cent. 

4538. Keeping to the standard which exists now, how would that apply as to 
the manufacturing interest ?—It would make no difference whatever in the manu- 
facturing interest ; the reduction of the exchange will exactly counterbalance the 
advance of 15 per cent. on manufactures necessary in consequence of the same 
increase in the price of corn, &c. 

4539. Suppose the silver and gold were made a concurrent standard, do you 
think it most advantageous that they should be made according to the present price 
of silver or another price of silver!—My opinion is, that the standard is too low ; 
but I think it is avery difficult question how the best standard is to be found. 
Supposing no standard ever had existed in this country, and that we thought it 
advisable we should have a standard of gold and silver, the great question would 
be, on what principle such a standard was to be declared. 

4540. In what way do you think the arrangement of a mixed standard of silver 
and gold would be likely to be beneficial to the agricultural and to the manufac- 
turing interest ?—The question refers to a mixed standard of silver and gold. I 
do not understand the mixed standard ; you may have the one or the other, but I 
do not see any advantage in having the two. 

4541. You would take the silver standard alone ?—Yes, decidedly. 
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4542. You do not exclude a person from paying in gold ?—No; there could 
be no objection to that, if the debtor and creditor agree. 

4543. Giving him the preference of paying in whichever he liked ?—I see no 
objection to that, as I think the price of gold and silver would not vary much in 
the market under a just silver standard. 

4544. In what way do you think that could be arranged so as to be most bene- 
ficial to the agricultural interest, and not prejudicial to the manufacturing interest? 
—In my opinion, every elevation of the standard, if it be found to be best for the 
agricultural interest, will never be injurious to the manufacturing interest in any 
case; that is my firm opinion. 

4545. You think, with respect to foreigners, if the agricultural interest was only 
kept in a state of prosperity, the exchange with foreigners would right itself ?— 
That depends entirely upon how it is done. in my opinion, the great failing is, 
that we have two laws in existence; one to make wheat at 8 s. a bushel by acorn 
law, and the other to make wheat at 4s. by a money law. The two are prepos- 
terous, acting together. Ifthe corn Jaws, when established, had been established 
on another principle, that is, if in keeping up the high price of corn the means of 
the parties consuming the corn had been kept in the same ratio, we should never 
have known the inconvenience we have suffered during the last 20 years. 
The great inconvenience from the corn laws is, they attempt to keep a fixed price 
of corn in opposition to all other interests besides the agricultural interest, and 
without indemnifying those other interests for the means of consumption; that is, 
you attempt to keep corn at 8s. a bushel, and reduce the means of the consumers 
to give half that price. It would be highly desirable, in my opinion, for the 
agricultural interests, that means should be applied for making corn 8 s. a bushel, 
giving, at the same time, the means of consumption at 8 s. a bushel, and then the 
same system may go on from year to year, which it has not done. The price of 
corn may be kept at exactly the price which the agricultural interest find really 
necessary for their remuneration, provided it is accompanied by an alteration of 
the standard in the same proportion. I do not think it signifies whether it is 
4s., 6s., 8s., 10s., or 12s. a bushel; it will exactly counterbalance itself by the 
operation on the exchanges; the exchanges would be reduced to meet the 
difference in prices which manufactures must advance to meet the permanent high 
price of corn. 

4546. You consider that the interests of the manufacturers are very much 
concerned in the prosperity of the agriculturists ?—-No doubt of it; for two-thirds 
of their sale is to the agricultural interest. I do not think any one class can live 
on another for a long period; that the commercial can live on the agricultural, or 
the agricultural on the manufacturing interest. 

4547. How could the workmen in this country compete with foreigners if they 
paid more for their support ?—Exactly on the principle I have just mentioned, 
that the advance of price is always a nominal price, which is the real fact. If 
there is a price of wheat here above the real price in the rest of the world, that must 
be a nominal price, because there will be an, indirect operation that will reduce 
that price, if attempted in sterling money, though not so rapidly as if it were in the 
direct line. The landed interest never had a permanent high sterling price ; the 
high prices during the war were not sterling prices; they were not realised by 
sterling money, but were nominal prices valued in paper. In my opinion, the 
way to look at that subject would be, to see what the circulation of that day 
would purchase in corn or any other staple article ; then it will be found, that as 
a pound note would only obtain about half the quantity of these articles that it 
would before the paper system, or does now, the prices of that day were all nomi- 
nal prices; and if we are to have high prices again we must go to the system of 
nominal prices. 

4548. What advantage can it be to the agriculturist to have 80s., for instance, 
to pay in a currency depreciated one-half, or in half sovereigns, instead of 40s. 
in whole sovereigns ; in what manner is he benefited by what you call the high 
nominal price, if that is in a coin reckoned on only the half value?—It is not the 
agriculturist himself that is benefited ; he can nearly always relieve his distresses 
by relinquishing his farm; but he throws them upon his landlord, in the same 
manner as the manufacturer does upon the agriculturist. 

4549. The question is not as between landlord and tenant ; but take the instance 
of a proprietor of land, and that he owes nothing; would he be benefited at all 
by having 80s. in pounds that were payable by half-sovereigns, instead of 40s. 
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in pounds payable in whole sovereigns, or in the same proportion for any more or 
less depreciation of the currency r—It will depend on several things: in the first 
place, what sort of land it is; if it is poor cold land he would not be able to get 
any rent at all for it, upon the present monetary system; for, when it is worked 
out, there will be thousands of acres in England, Wales and Scotland not worth a 
farthing of rent. The end of it will be most decidedly,—and it is not from mere 
surmise, but from very deep calculation, reading and consideration,—I am of 
opinion we shall not have the average price of wheat, with a fair supply, at more 
than 3s. 9d. per bushel. Then the question comes to this (and there is no 
secret in it), that there will be no rent left on the land after the expenses of culti- 
vation are paid; that is speaking of a man who owns his property, not in what 
is called common land, but in poor land. In land that will afford but small rent 
in the best of times, at nominally high prices, that man cannot exist if we go on at 
the present currency, for the prices will be reduced below that which will afford 
any rent at all. Ifa man has land of good quality, there is no doubt he will be 
as well off, provided his estate is unincumbered, if he goes to the extreme reduc- 
tion of prices and taxes, tithes, rates and labour, as he is at the present rate of 
prices; it will make no difference to him. 

4550. Why should it make a difference between a man having good land and 
a man having bad land; does not this question of price, in determining the standard, 
apply to land of every description, whether good or bad ?—I do not understand 
that it does. I understand that good land will produce rent at a certain price, 
but that bad land will not. 

4551. Whether land produces 100/. in whole sovereigns, or 2002. in half 
sovereigns, is it not the same thing ?—Yes, if it does se produce ; but I am sup- 
posing it did not produce rent at all ; that it is poor land. 

4552. Is it notas easy for the owner of this poor land to produce 1007. in whole 
sovereigns as 200/. in half sovereigns ?—Yes; but it might be shown that he does 
not produce any rent at all. 

4553- The question is, whether his condition to produce or not to produce is 
at all affected with relation to the standard of value in which his property is 
valued ‘—The question is, whether he produces at a rate at which he can pay any 
rent, after his expenses are paid, or whether they do not take away the whole he 
gets for his corn. 

4554. If he pays in money one-half its value, will not that double the expense 
of his cultivation ; will not all the expenses of cultivation, allowing all his out- 
goings, be raised or diminished in proportion to the standard of value of the 
money in which those articles were paid for ?—No; his outgoings will not be 
raised in proportion. 

4555. Why would they notr—I do not know the reason exactly why ; but, 
though not a farmer, | am connected with very large farmers, and I find their 
expenses have not been reduced in any proportion to the reduction of the value of 
their produce; and it is explained in this way: they say, ‘‘ My blacksmith 
charges me almost as much as he did formerly; my saddler charges me quite as 
much, and so do other tradesmen. If I ask him why he cannot shoe my horses 
for less, when ironis half the price it was, and so on, he says, ‘ The way in which 
I get paid, and the less quantity I have to do, makes my general expenditure on 
my less trade such that 1 cannot reduce my prices;’” and I believe that to be 
true ; the retail dealers do not reduce in a series of years as the wholesale 
dealers do. 

4550. You would reduce those retail dealers by debasing the money in which 
they were to be paid ; pay them a lighter pound or a lighter shilling ?>—That is a 
question it is difficult to understand ; it is a question how a man may lay out the 
money ; but I would increase the price of the coin. 

4557- In short, there are abatements of price which do not immediately follow 
any alteration of the currency ?—The alterations of the currency do not enter into 
all the ramifications of prices immediately ; they enter into the large general system 
many years before they enter into ramifications of retail prices. 

4558. You were asked how a certain principle would affect the condition of the 
agriculturist, supposing that he was free from debt; do you believe that to be 
the condition of any considerable portion of the farming community ?—As far as 
my own immediate knowledge of the parties goes, I should say, that half the 
landed proprietors have not any real interest in the land at all; that they have 
just enough to pay the interest of their debts. 
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4559. Was that in consequence of the engagements they may have entered 
into, and the steps they may have taken, when things were at high prices ?— 
Yes; the liabilities of their estates. I know several men, of large property appa- 
reutly, who, I believe, at present are not worth a shilling ; they are merely repre- 
sentatives of the property, and not real holders. 

4560. Does it not appear to you the necessary consequence would be, the 
debtor would be benefited at the expense of the creditor ?—That is not exactly 
the question. I should say to the creditors, *‘ First, before you can show you would 
lose so much, show me how you have gained the difference; how you have 
realized the difference between the heavy sovereign and the light one; how you 
have made your 10s. 20s; whether you have had an advantage in your mode 
of living or your mode of expenditure, or in any way, save and except on buying 
your government stock ;” and when he has shown me that, I should feel very 
much at home in asking him how this is produced. 

4561. Do you mean to say that his light sovereign would go as far in purchas- 
ing the necessaries of life as a heavy oner—No; that is going to the full extent 
of the case. I will take any man’s expenditure, 1,000/., 2,000/. 3,000/., 4,0004., 
or 5,000/. a year, analyze his expenditure before the renewal of the standard and 
after it was fixed, and show how much further his money goes now. I have done 
so for several, who have been quite astonished to find how much more the appa- 
rent saving was than the real one ; aman has saved nothing in his shoes, in his 
servants’ wages, or, I may say, in short, in his general establishment, worthy of 
notice, except the price of wheat ; there he saves, in his bread, and a little in his 
meat, which is not reduced in the same proportion ; but he cannot show 25 per 
cent. saving. 

4562. Is that true with respect to each class, and is it not true to a greater 
extent to the agricultural classes ?—That is rather a difficult question ; they are 
placed in so different a situation; they do not depend so much on the luxuries of 
life, and they are not reduced in proportion to'the necessaries ; it is obvious the 
necessaries are regulated by the price of labour ; the luxuries are not regulated 
by the price of labour. 

4563. The artisans who are employed by the agriculturists have not reduced 
their prices to the same extent as others?—No; the workmen who make the 
goods thejagriculturists consume have reduced very much in their prices ; the 
manufacturers of the article have reduced above 50 per cent. in their labour, 
but the articles themselves, when sold to the farmers, are reduced hardly any 
thing, and the reason they assign is, that they, the intermediate tradesmen, are 
reduced in the extent of their business, and therefore must increase their charges 
in proportion. 

4564. When you speak of the reduction of prices and the currency question, 
do not you conceive the national debt has a great deal to do with it?—There is 
no doubt of that; it is that, in fact, and old liabilities, that make the difficulty of 
the present time. The burthen is greater than we paid at the end of the war ; it 
bears heavier upon the country than the taxation of 1800 to 1813; though in the 
whole there is an apparent reduction of taxation, yet there is a real increase. Con- 
sidering the circulation at the end of the war to purchase only one-half the quan- 
tity of the staple articles it now does, it is very easy to see that the present taxation 
ought to be doubled to discover what the real amount is, and that taken at 
40,000,000/. will make 80,000,000/. per annum ; but we never had a permanent 
taxation of 80,000,000 /. during the war; therefore there has been a virtual 
increase of taxation since the peace. 

4565. From your experience of the condition of the manufacturer, the master, 
and the workman, what particular class of taxation should you say presses the 
heaviest upon them :—The taxation that presses the heaviest is the taxation on 
the necessaries of life generally, which obliges them to endeavour to have a rate 
of wages above their competitors. 

4566. Tea, sugar, soap, and so on?—The great thing is bread; that tax is 
nearly 100 per cent. I give the taxes, direct and indirect. ‘The bread tax is 
the worst tax he pays of that kind, I look upon it; then the tax on malt, the 
tax on tea, and every article he consumes, adds, of course, to his general 
expenditure. n. 

4567. What is the rate of wages at Birmingham at present, taking the different 
classes, the skilful workman, the medium skilful workman, and the ordinary 
labourer ?—That is a very difficult question, though no man is better mali ca 
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with the matter than I am; I am proprietor of a very large establishment for 
rolling metals for the different manufacturers, and I know what many manufac- 
turers are doing ; it gives me a very extensive knowledge of the nature of every 
manufacture; but the variations of prices in Birmingham are greater than in all 
the world, for this reason,—there is such an extraordinary variety of manufac- 
tures ; and good men get wages out of comparison to those of inferior note; the 
wages of labour in Birmingham will vary from 10s. up to five guineas, in a few 
instances, per week ; there are a few men in very particular trades very clever in 
their trade, who cannot be surpassed or equalled in that trade; then there are 
also a great many women and boys and girls employed, from 1s. 6d. or 2s. to 8 s. 
or 10s. per week. 

4508. What would you say are the average wages of a moderate skilful work- 
man, laying aside the extremes in one side and the other, in manufacturing Jabour? 
—I should say, if he was a man who understood his business perfectly, and of 
good character (for that is important in those trades when they are working in 
valuable metals), he can generally get from 235s. to 25s. a week. 

456g. Has it advanced lately or been stationary —There has been no advance 
till lately ; they have been reducing gradually, but in consequence of the great 
variety of trades, wages are never reduced to that low rate which they are where 
there is only one branch of manufacture; if a man cannot get work at one thing 
he does frequently at another. . 

4570. They have been at that rate for some time ?—They have not advanced 
in proportion to the great advances in the raw materials; but when I came from 
home, a week ago, I know there was an intention on the part of the colliers in the 
neighbourhood to make a strike, as they call it, for increase of wages, in conse- 
quence of the rise in iron. : 

4571. For how many years back have wages been about stationary ?—I do 
not remember wages in the last six-and-twenty years to have been absolutely 
stationary for any long period, and I have been in active business that number 
of years. 

4572- You said they had not varied much lately >—No, not materially. 

4573. For how many years have they been about stationary, at the average 
rates you have just stated —I cannot say they have been for many years, for the 
real fact is, that three years ago the wages were, in some instances, rather lower 
than they are now. 

4574. Cannot you state whether, for the last two, three, four or five years, the 
average wages of the workmen have advanced or fallen back ?—1 should say the 
last three years or 30 months they have advanced rather than fallen back, because 
there has been an improvement in the quantity of trade, and then there is always 
a natural improvement in wages. 

4575- So that, though for the last 18 months or two years the price of bread 
has been lower than has ever been known, the wages of Birmingham have rather 
increased than otherwise >—Yes, I think so; but it is so small an increase it can 
hardly be called one; they have not advanced generally; only in some few 
instances, and that has arisen in consequence of the advance given for good 
workmen. The wages have not been advanced generally, but the situation of the 
artisans has been improved by the reduction in the price of corn. 


4576. Are there saving banks at Birmingham ?—There is one. 


4577- Have deposits increased of late years?—They have increased some 
thousands within the last few years. 

4578. You consider that as a symptom of the more easy condition of the labour- 
ing classes, do you not?—I do not know; that is rather doubtful; it depends on 
two circumstances—not what they obtain alone, but how they spend it; there is 
a considerable difference in our manufacturers as to temperance ; I know there is 
a good deal of that with us. I can say, for the credit of the place and my own 
interest, drunkenness is not half so common as it was. 


4579. The moral condition of the people, upon the whole, is improving ?— 
The moral condition of the people of Birmingham is decidedly better than of any 
other place I know. 

4580. You say, in respect of the facility of money, the circulation of money 
for the purpose of business and on credit has been greater lately than you have 
ever recollected it?—It has been greater in our part of the world, from the 
very great establishment of joint-stock banks, and it is the natural result that 
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there are more persons doing business ; they oppose each other, and do what 
they can. . 

4581. That you attribute, in your judgment, to the joint-stock banks ?—I have 
no doubt of it; though joint-stock banks are highly respectable, they have not 
their capital all paid up, and that increases the amount of credit and discount, 
without the employment of a proportionate quantity of capital. 

4582. That credit circulates freely with you /—Yes. 

4583. Are you not apprehensive of some check to that system of credit ?— 
Yes; I have not the least doubt of it ; it is the natural result. 

4584. Is the facility as great as it was in the time of the unredeemable paper ? 
—Yes; much greater. 

4585. There is a greater facility at present /—Yes, beyond comparison; it is 
not to be named on the same day. 

4586. You attribute some of that facility to the alteration of the usury laws; ~ 
you are aware the alteration of the usury laws is to permit persons to ‘lend at 
higher interest than five per cent.; do you suppose, in the present low rate of 
money, any transactions take place at higher interest than five per cent. ?—I 
cannot say from my own transactions, because I have not occasion to borrow, 
but I hear they are extensive ; it has been lately a very speculative time, and 
there are opportunities for men realizing money very rapidly, if they have a 
small sum to lay out in the first cost of shares. I have no doubt, in many 
instances, friends have agreed to raise money in that manner to purchase shares. 
It would pay a man very well to give seven and a half per cent. per annum to 
raise money to make 50 per cent., as they have done, in many instances, in 
three months. 

4587. Is the employment of the manufacturers at Birmingham healthy or 
not ?—Some are unhealthy ; but Birmingham, generally speaking, is healthy ; the 
water is good, and it stands on high ground as well as hilly ground. 

4588. In point of fact, they live to as advanced periods of life as persons 
engaged in other pursuits !—Yes ; many live to old age. They live in distinet 
separate houses, which conduces much to health; never in flats, as they do in 
many places; each man has his own house. 

4589. What is the rent they usually pay for their dwellings ?—That is very 
various ; it will vary from 18d. a week to 5s. a week, for the dwellings of the 
operatives ; one or two rooms below and a couple of rooms above ; some larger 
and some smaller; and some run in courts that stand back from the streets. 

4590. Families of five or six:—I never inquired into the number of their 
families ; I cannot speak to that. 

4591. Will you state your reasons for thinking some check will, at no distant 
time, come to the manufacturing prosperity ?—I am speaking like a lawyer upofi 
that subject ; I would go back to precedents ; I would go back to 1823, 1824 
and 1825, when I recollect all the circumstances; and I think that our position 
in the present instance is not very different ; the prices were advanced, every one 
knows, by the increased circulation of paper, both Bank of England and local ; 
at present prices are advanced for the same cause, the increased circulation of 
the joint-stock banks, the increase in the circulation of local banks, and the 
increase of the Bank of England paper, and there is a greatly increased ecireu- 
lation of bills generally ; but there is this great difference between the years 
1824 and 1825 and the present time, that then speculations were made to send 
money out of the country, and now they are to keep the money in the country, 
which will make this difference, that the re-action will not be so sudden; it will 
not come with the rapidity it did in 1824 and 1825, but by an indirect operation, 
and the advanced price of manufactured produce cutting off the sale in the 
export market, added to a probable export of gold ; an advance must take place 
in all the manufactured produce if the present state of things continues ; when 
this takes place to seven and a half or ten per cent. there will be a suspension of 
orders, then there will be a reduction of wages for the artisans, an increase in 
poor-rates, a suspension of demand for the necessaries of life, and we return to 
the old course of things, low prices. 

4592. Supposing there was a rise in the price of the necessaries of life 2— 
It is no consequence, if that be provided for by an alteration of the standard. 

4593. Would not an increased price of the necessaries of life produce a cor- 
responding advantage to the manufacturer, by giving an increased power to 
those who raise agricultural produce of becoming customers to him?—No. If 
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we had the trade of this country, and dealt to no other country, the price at 
which we fix the import of corn would fix the price of every other article ; but 
the export trade, though only one third, is sufficient to fix the price of the whole. 
It is a thing I have seen over and over again: as soon as there is a general 
advance in the price of manufactures, within a corresponding time there is a 
re-action from that advance, destroying the foreign sale, and a suspension of 
orders, and a corresponding alteration of all prices naturally follows. 


4594. The suspension of trade arising from the permanent high price of 
bread must affect the power of competition in our manufacturers, by eventually 
affecting the price of wages!—Provided there were a great and permanent 
increase in the price of corn or bread in times of scarcity, that will advance 
wages or produce distress ; but if there is speculative labour in manufacturing 
produce you need not wait for an advance of bread, for that will be accompanied 
with an advance of every other article, and an advance of manufactured articles 
with it. ‘ 

4595. Will the prices of wages affect our competition with the foreigner ?— 
Yes, if you mean sterling prices, but if it is nominal prices it is merely a home 
question ; we obtain in each case the same quantity in weight of gold and silver 
in return for a certain quantity of manufactures. It is very often stated, that 
any alteration of the standard would be an artificial and unsound state of things. 
I admit that it must be an artificial state of things, and I submit whether every 
thing is not an artificial state of things that we have had before. We have had 
a corn law for the purpose of making wheat 8s. a bushel, and unless that 8s. a 
bushel will raise the prices of the artisans’ labour in the same proportion, it is a 
very unjust law. If it would raise the price of the artisans’ labour in the same 
proportion, it would be a just one; but, as it is, either it has an object 
orit has none. If it has the object of making the value of a bushel of wheat 
8s., without giving the means to the working manufacturer to buy it, it is 
a very unjust and artificial law; and if its object is to raise all other prices 
with wheat, it is equally as artificial as to raise all prices by a money law, or 
alteration of the standard of value. You are now endeavouring to make corn 
8s. a bushel, for your own remuneration. You cannot do that on the principle 
you try todoit. It would make no difference whether you do it by your own plan, 
or by any other which is effective. One is effective and just to all; the other is 
very unjust in principle, and it never will be effective, for though the object is to 
keep the rate of corn at the price required, it never will be obtained ; the manu- 
facturer who is affected by it, he shifts the burden from his shoulders by his very 
wants ; the reduction of his consumption of the necessaries of life eventually 
reduces the price. But a short time is not sufficient to effect this purpose. In 
the first place, the reduction of the price of the necessaries of life falls upon the 
farmer ; the farmer, while he has any property to enable him to hold, will not 
sell his produce at a reduced price ; he will hold it up as long as he can, and he 
will, in addition to that, take credit from his landlord, and hold himself up by 


that ; another period will come and he will lose his farm ; but his next neighbour,’ 


who thinks himself cleverer than he has been, will take his farm; then it 
requires two or three years to get rid of this man ; then the landlord at last is 
the scape goat. How is he to get rid of the liability, with his land thrown on his 
hands, as in 1822? It takes always from seven to ten years to produce this 
result ; and that is the reason why we have come only at this period to the 
position to which, without corn laws, we should have come so much sooner. 


4596. What proportion are the expenses of the manufacturer in Birmingham 
with respect to the rate of wages, compared with other expenses to which he is 
subject ?—They are so various, it is impossible to give an answer to it; there are 
such varieties in the labour compared with the quantity of stock, I do not see 
how I can give an answer. 


4597- Should you suppose the dead capital vested in stock and in buildings 
(that is, the interest calculated upon it), is more or less than the expense to 
which the manufacturer is exposed with regard to the wages of his workmen ? — 
There are instances with us where the rental of a man’s establishment is equal to 
his wages ; the amount of his dead stock is nothing in comparison (that is, the 
interest of it) ; | am sure there cannot be an instance that can be mentioned. 


4598. Is the stock of goods on hand large in Birmingham at present with the 
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merchants or master manufacturers, or does it go off pretty currently ?—I do 
not think there are any large stocks on hand, the merchant is not in the habit 
of keeping large stocks ; but the manufacturer is obliged, in a bad state of trade, 
to hold stocks. 

4599. In the present state of things is he overburthened with stock, or do the 
articles of his manufacture go off currently ?—They go off currently of late ; 
there have been a few instances to the contrary, but that has not happened more 
than a month or six weeks. 

4600. That is a symptom of what you would call a healthy state of trade ?— 
A healthy state of trade is a very awkward term ; a trade may be very healthy as 
regards quantity, and not as it regards profit. 

4601. That proves that either the manufacturer is working on orders he is 
executing, or, if working without orders, that he finds a mart for his goods as 
far as he could turn them off’—They are working for orders, not for stock. 

4602. That would be a state of things which, barring any loss which may 
come upon you from any bad management of the banks or the circulation, would 
rather lead you to infer that the manufacturing trade of the country was in a 
healthy state ?—There is another circumstance which would make and is making 
a great difference, that is, the advance in the raw material ; a great many of our 
trades may be said to be lost now from the advance of the raw material. 

4603. What particular parts of the Continent are our rivals in manufactures ? 
—Both France and Germany, and even America. I should say no person who 
has not seen them can form an idea of the perfection of their manufactures ; in 
many places their manufactures quite exceed ours, particularly as regards the 
application of manual labour ; many in Paris are far beyond ours in Birmingham. 

4604. In what articles /—In plated articles and some silver articles ; also gilt 
and bronzed work. 

4605. In the finer description of articles or the most bulky ?—In the large and 
heavy articles we have the advantage. 

4606. You do not refer to taste?—They are very tasty ; their invention of 
patterns exceeds any thing we have here ; but I mean to say, in the execution 
also of things long invented, all articles that require a great deal of manual 
labour, they can underwork us. In the last seven years Birmingham has lost 
many trades in which I myself have exported thousands of pounds worth per 
annum, and in which I do nothing now. They have the trade at Westphalia, 
Vienna and Paris. 

4607. Paris is the seat of the manufactures you speak of?—Yes, of many 
articles made in France. 

4608. Is St. Etienne ?—They manufacture cutlery there. 

4609. Have you ascertained what were the wages of the manufacturers in 
Paris of articles similar to those made in Birmingham ?—Yes, as to many of 
them. 

4610. How did you find them ?—Very considerably lower. 

4611. Can you state the proportion ?—At Paris, in a number of trades, some 


‘of them 30 per cent., and in some 50 per cent. lower; but they were decidedly 


lower. 

4612. You have stated generally that you think the state of the circulation at 
the present moment unsatisfactory ; is it your opinion that we should have what 
is called an irredeemable paper again ; are you favourable to that !—I am not at 
all favourable to that. 

4613. You would not send any paper out not payable in gold ‘—Certainly 
not ; I would have all paper payable either in gold or silver. 

4614. But that there should be a silver currency, not regulated according to 
the present value of the depreciated silver currency, namely, 66s..to the pound 
of silver?—No ; that would make a difference of about 15 per cent. ; and if the 
gentlemen of the landed interest can show that that is sufficient for their interest, 
without corn laws to help, I should be satisfied with it; not that I think 
they can. 

4615. Instating your opinion of the unsatisfactory state of the currency, you 
would not wish it to be understood that you wish, what some persons ‘wish, a 
return to irredeemable paper, but a silver instead of a gold currency ; how do you 
think it would be proper to regulate that ?—There is only one way I can find to 
regulate it, and that is, that it should regulate itself. 

4016. Is 
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4616. Is it possible to have any standard of value which is not a fixed quantity 
of the precious metals ?7—If Parliament choose to fix the standard I have no 
objection ; but it must first be ascertained what the standard ought to be. 

4617. It must be a certain quantity to be a standard ?—If I am informed what 
the price of a bushel of wheat ought to be, I will say at once what the standard 
of silver ought to be. 

4618. Then supposing the wheat were to be 8s.?—Then the standard should 
be 8 s. an ounce, and then you get rid of corn laws altogether, and keep the corn 
at 8s. a bushel. 

4619. Why do you suppose those two prices should be commensurate to 
secure the bushel of wheat selling at 8s.?—I find, on searching all the authors 
that I have looked into, that the average price paid for a century prior to the 
paper system of the Bank Restriction Act was an ounce of silver to the bushel of 
wheat ; therefore, I say, the price still continuing the same throughout Europe, 
if it is necessary in this country that wheat should be 8s. a bushel, and I believe 
it ought to be so, then you have only to take care that the ounce of silver is 
regulated by that price; you cannot limit the foreigner’s ounce of silver for his 
bushel of wheat; and you must add to that the expense of transit and insurance, 
which will make it a remunerating price to the farmer here. You might as well 
keep your prices at that standard of 8s. of silver to the ounce, and then they 
would be much more fairly reguiated than they are now. 

4620. What do you call the price of the circulation now ’—Five and sixpence. 

4621. Supposing the price of silver now to be 5s., according to your notion, 
that it should be 8s. to justify the price of 64s. for corn, you would depreciate 
the currency in the proportion of eight to five?—Yes; that is taking the two ; 
one balanced by the exchange reduced thereby against the advanced prices of the 
other. 

46022. You have given that as the rule ’/—That is not the case now; the pre- 
sent price of silver, under the present limitations, does not regulate the price of 
corn from indirect operation ; it is a free import that makes all the difference ; 
on my plan it would always be a free import. 

4623. Your hypothesis of 8s. an ounce of silver and 8s. a bushel of corn rests 
on the presumption that there should be no corn laws ‘—Yes, they will not be 
required ; they are very odious, and will be got rid of. 

4624. Your measure would be to do away with the corn laws, and to change 
the silver currency from 5s. to 8s. ?—Parliament need not abolish the corn laws, 
if they are afraid so to do; they would become nugatory with a silver standard of 
8s. per ounce. 

4025. When you say, that taking into consideration the average price of corn 
for two years past, that is the consequence of the state of circulation of this 
country, how can an alteration with respect to paper make a material difference 
as to the present, compared with the former, state of things ‘/—It has nothing to 
do with the paper, but the price of corn on the Continent. Prior to the Bank 
Restriction Act I see that the average price of corn was 8s. a bushel; then the 
foreigner can never send it in at less price than that, with a standard of 8s. to 
the ounce of silver ; and manufactures here could advance in the same ratio. 

4026. How would that apply to the prosperity of the manufacturing interest ‘ 
—It would make no difference at all; the wages will advance to nearly the pro- 
portion to which you advance the standard, and the advanced price of our manu- 
factures on the Continent would be counterbalanced by the exchange falling in 
proportion. 

4627. Then the operation of the change would make it a matter of no injury 
to any one ?—Not the least ; it would make them steady, and allow for the rent 
being paid; it would be a trifling reserve for the workmen, for the prices of 
articles of support are not yet reduced to the rate of wages. 

4628. How would that apply to public and private creditors ?—There must be 
some injured, and some will be benefited; but the interest of the many must be 
attended to, though to the injury of the few. I think they would be 75 out of 
the 100. I go back to the year 1824 and the early part of 1825; I recollect 
that all classes were then in a state of prosperity, of which the then Government 
boasted ; all trades were profitable, and no one complained ; and all I wish is to 
place the country in the state it was in 1825, with one exception—that I would 
keep it in that position. I can only compare the state of 1825 to the condition 
of a bridge that a man built, and he left the keystone of the arch out ; of course 
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it fell down when he approached the middle ; and that was exactly the condition 
of 1824 and 1825; all prices were brought up to the war level except gold and 
silver, and the price of wheat was higher than the war price ; but there was only 
one thing that could keep it up, that was, the keystone of the arch,—the altera- 
tion of the standard or value of gold and silver. I wish that we should arrive at 
the prosperous state of things as in 1824 and 1825, and that the same state of 
things should continue to exist. 

4629. Had you not in 1824 and 1825 the same state of standard you have 
now ?— Yes ; which was indirectly operated on by the great circulation of paper ; 
and there was, as at present, a very great rise in all prices except gold and silver, 
and afterwards a great export of gold from the kingdom in consequence. The 
Bank had but one resource ; they had no choice ; they were obliged to withdraw 
their paper from circulation rapidly, being bound to find gold at 31. 17s. 10d. an 
ounce, and they were forced, when it left, to look for it again at any cost. They 
had no option; they could not do otherwise than they did ; and they will have to 
do the same again if prices keep rising. : 

4630. If you were to make an alteration with respect to the standard, in what 
way should you recommend it should be done?—TI should do it in that sort of 
way which I consider the only way of finding the true standard; I should give 
the Bank of England permission to issue one-pound notes, and to pay their notes 
at the market price of gold instead of a fixed price. If it was thought necessary 
to limit it it should be limited, lest it should go to excess. Then that would be 
the natural standard which would be produced thereby, and would keep prices in 
proportion to taxation. 

[The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


John Grey, Esq., is called in ; and Examined as follows : 


4631. YOU live in Northumberland >—I do. 

4632. You are receiver of the Greenwich Hospital estates for the northern 
counties ?—I am. 

4633. Of what extent are they ?—They are of considerable extent ; the rental 
is above 30,0007. a year. 

4034. It was returned 44,000/. a year a few years ago?—Yes ; but there have 
been many deductions since that. 

4635. In what state are the farmers farming that property ?—Their circum- 
stances are very much reduced ; their capital has been considerably diminished. 

4036. What sized farms do they hold!—The farms vary very much through~- 
out the district. The rental of farms in the north part of the county of North- 
umberland is generally from 500/. to 1,300/. a year. 

4037. You are also a considerable occupier of land, are you not ?—I have 
been till within the last three years an occupier of 2,000 acres, my own and 
other persons. 

4638. Of land of the best quality ?--Yes, partly so, on the Tweed. 

4639. In what state do you consider the farmers in that district generally to 
be?—I consider them to be in a state very much below what they were a few 
years ago, in point of capital ; they are distressed ; they have been much more so 
of late years. 

4640. In what manner do they cultivate their land; as high as they used to ? 
—No. 

4641. Their farms have been run out, in consequence of their distresses ?— 
Yes; they have had recourse to repeating corn crops too frequently, and 
exhausted the land ; and in some instances considerable injury has been done in 
the country by the high prices during the war inducing the farmers to break up 
the old pasture lands, which is an injury, and a permanent injury, for they cannot 
be easily restored. 

4042. Have reductions taken place in the rents of the hospital lands ?— Yes. 

4643. Has that been on the heavier or the lighter lands ?—I can tell your Lord- 
ships the reductions which have taken place in the Greenwich Hospital estates 
within the last two years, since I became receiver. Some of them have come to 
the termination of their leases, but the great majority were given up in conse- 
quence of the inability of the farmers to keep them. 

4644. How many were thrown upon your hands at one time ?—There were 
upwards of 30 the year before last, 1834. F 
‘4045. Extending 
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4045. Extending to about how many acres ?—I suppose the average of those 
farms might be from 200 to 300 acres. 

4646. What were the rents, as far back as you can remember them, and the 
alterations which have been made ?—I have not been in the management of that 
estate for more than three years, but the average reduction upon the farms that 
I speak of as being re-let was 22% per cent. below the former rental. 

4047. When was that re-let ?—From the year 1833 to the present time, but 
that reduction varied very much, according to the quality of the land, and other 
circumstances. The average reduction on land, chiefly what are called barley 
soils, was 15 or a fraction less than 15 ; the average reduction upon those which 
contained a considerable proportion of wheat land on heavy soils was 25 
per cent. 

4648. Since 1815? —Those reductions have been made in the re-lettings on 
leases expiring from that time. 

4649. Have the managers of the hospital farms met the tenants, by making, 
from time to time, reductions, without waiting for the expiration of the lease ?— 
No; I believe they are not able to do that, in consequence of their Act of Par- 
liament. The leases must be determined or become void, and it was necessary 
to take them from the hands of the tenants, and make a re-letting. 

4650. There was no application to the Court of Chancery to allow them to do 
that 2—No, I believe not ; there was a reduction, I believe, in the year 1822. 

4651. A great proportion of those farms were thrown up by the tenants 2— 
Yes ; and if they came to a termination of the leases the greater proportion were 
re-let to the same tenants. 

4652. You let the tenantry go on with burthens they could not afford, sooner 
than interfere and give them relief ?—Yes. 

4653. When they threw them up the land was a good deal exhausted and the 
tenant ruined ?—Yes, in some instances. 

4654. Has no application been made to the proper authority for power to make 
any concessions ?—No ; it was discussed, but my own opinion was, that that was 
not the best way to do, because in many cases there were tenants upon those 
estates that it might be advisable to get quit of, and by resorting to the other 
course, of allowing them to give up the farms, we had an opportunity of replacing 
those with new ones. 

4055. Has not every landed proprietor the same power, though he may use the 
power he has with care, making to a good tenant a certain reduction, if he thinks 
the state of things requires it /—Of course every landed proprietor can use his 
option ; but the Greenwich Hospital Commissioners were not so empowered. 

4656. Do not you think that an imperfect state of management of the hospital 
property ?—I am not certain that it is; I think there was one difficulty in the 
management of the hospital property ; the plan acted upon for many years was, 
that every farm was let by public tender, and that brought on the property 
tenants who might be rejected by other landlords in the district, who might put 
in their tenders. In the last two years I have been authorized to treat by private 
contract with those tenants who have managed their land well, and were con- 
sidered deserving tenants ; but in resorting to a mode of letting by public tender, 
when the tenants do not wish to occupy a farm again, there is a chance of getting 
tenants of a character not desirable. 

4657. Are your tenantry, as compared with the tenantry of the surrounding 
country, of a more or less respectable class ?—They area highly respectable class 
of tenants ; but they have been on farms at too great rents, and probably were 
induced to take great liberties with the land; and I think that arose from the system 
of public tender, and their being induced to give more than they otherwise would 
do to obtain their farms. 

4658. Since 1833 there have been reductions which you estimate 22 per 
cent. ; do you apprehend there were any deductions prior to 1833, as compared 
with the higher prices during the war ?—Yes ; the farms that had been re-let 
prior to that had been reduced gradually. 1 observe the average reduction of the 
preceding years was 15 or 16 per cent. 

4659. During the high prices were those farms let at the highest rents ?—I 
think they were let at the highest rents, because everybody in the county was 
bidding for them ; there was the greatest possible competition. 

4660. They were let by tender /—Yes. 

4661. How much were they above the average of the farms of the tenants 
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round about !—It is difficult to say that, but they were always considered to be 
very high rented farms; and there might be one reason why they would bear 
rather a higher rent, because Greenwich Hospital, as landlords, were in the 
habit of doing a good deal in the way of building, draining, and so on, the 
tenants leading the materials for them. 

4662. Nowithstanding the improvement of the buildings, and money laid out 
by the hospital, the condition of land has deteriorated ?—Unquestionably. 

4663. Do you see a manifest diminution in their crops of corn ?—Yes ; and I 
have been introducing a different system, and doing all I can to get them to use 
it a little more in grass, and not to come so quickly round with their rotation 
of crops. 

4664. What has been the rotation of crops ?—Generally that called the four- 
course rotation ; two years in corn, with one of green crop and one of fallow. 

4665. No turnips ?—Turnips instead of fallow. It is called a fallow crop; 
some part of the land will grow turnips and some not. 

4666. Owing to the distressed state of agriculture, they have been running the 
land out 2—Yes, in some measure. 

4667. How much does that land produce an acre ?—The estate varies much ; 
we have on Alston Moor land which was let for 1s. an acre, and on the Tyne, 
land which last year has let as high as 31. an acre. 

4668. Arable land ?— Yes. 

4669. What is the rent of good average arable land ?—About 30s. an acre, 
tithe-free. 

4670. What would be the produce of that per acre in wheat, supposing it 
properly cultivated ?—I should say three quarters. 

4071. Barley /— Five to six quarters. 

4672. Oats ?—Probably seven to eight quarters. 

4673. Beans ?—It is not much a bean country. 

4674. Peas /—From three to four quarters. 

4675. When you say that average arable land lets for 30s., is that the price 
since the deduction of 225 per cent. ?—Yes, for good arable land, tithe-free. 

4076. That jand which does not produce better than three quarters of wheat 
for the acre ?—Not on the average of years ; I should say it comes pretty nearly 
to that ; we have in some cases much larger produce. 

4077. Have you any very expensive kind of manure you apply to it ?—No ; 
they do not apply any manure not made on the premises, except a little bone 
manure, and a good deal of lime. 

4078. How much an acre do you reckon that bone manure costs ?—It costs 
about 1/. or 1/. 1s. a quarter, and they apply about two quarters or two quarters 
and a half. 

4679. Is it a very enduring manure ?—I am not sure that it is a very enduring 
manure ; it is very good for raising a crop of turnips ; and it is also good for the 
succeeding grasses. 

4680. In the present distress of the farmers, do other articles, wheat excepted, 
sell at reasonable prices ?-—Yes, I think they do. 

4681. Their barley and their stock !—Their stock has been selling well. 

4682. Their wool ?—That has been selling very high. 

4683. Have they large flocks of sheep ?—No, unfortunately they have not ; 
I wish they had more; they might pay us better rents if they had. Owing 
to the poverty of the farmers and the exhaustion of the soil, it is much against 
them in this respect. 

4684. The poverty of the farmers and the exhaustion of the soil has pre- 
vented their keeping the sheep stock they should otherwise have kept ?— Yes ; 
but I know many farms on the borders where large flocks are kept, almost 
exclusively in grass, lately let without any reduction of rent, in consequence 
of the high price of wool. 

4685. Are those farms belonging to private individuals !—Yes. 

4086. Where the farmer has not been injured by being over-rated ?—Yes ; 
and farms which have never been in tillage, except in a small degree. 

4687. How many sheep can they keep on an acre!—I cannot say; they 
are generally mountainous districts; some of them not more than two sheep 
an acre, some one sheep, and on the Cheviot Hills much less. 

4688. Those lands you speak of which have not been broken up are generally 
mountain farms ?—Yes. 

4689. Valued 
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4689. Valued at about how much an acre ?—Five shillings to 8s, an acre ; 
those, with a mixture of heath, are not above 2s. 6d. or 3s. an acre. 

4690. At 8s. an acre, what number of sheep would they keep ‘—That ought 
to keep during summer from one and a half to two sheep an acre. 

4691. What are your wages in that neighbourhood !—The wages of day 
labourers are generally from 10s. to 12s. a week; 12s. very much at this 
season. 

4692. Do you pay them the whole in money ‘—No; in the arable districts 
of Northumberland the regularly hired servants are paid in kind, and supplied 
with a house and garden, and receive so much in grain. Generally they have 
the means of keeping their families comfortably. 

4693. The labourers in the district you speak of are pretty comfortably off, 
though the farmers are in a state of distress ?—Yes, for the labourers’ gains have 
not varied; what they received has been continued; with their families, the 
labourers, I should say, are very well off. 

4694. Where the labourer is paid in kind, how much does he stand the farmer 
in ; how many shillings a week is it equal to?—I should think from 9s. to 10s. 
a week ; it varies according to the price of corn, therefore now it is at a very 
low rate. On a former occasion, when I was asked that question here in the 
Committee on the poor’s-rate, the calculation I made brought it to more ; then 
that was the price of corn brought it to that ; it was then 13s. a week. 

4695. Are you much burthened with poor in that neighbourhood ?— No, we 
have never been very much burthened with poor in our neighbourhood. 

4696. Is your population equal to the agricultural want, or beyond it ?—It is 
quite equal to it, except in harvest, when we have an influx of Irish labourers. 

4697. What payment do they receive?—About 2s. 6d. a day, I think, 
generally. 

4698. With meat and drink ?—Yes, they get meat. 

4699. They come generally in harvest, and reap it ’—Yes. 

4700. What have been the prices of wheat in the course of the last year !— 
The prices of wheat have been very low; as low as 3s. 6d. a bushel; from 
that to 6s. 

4701. What is your market ?—Berwick, in the northern part, and Newcastle 
and Hexham, in the other part of the hospital estate. 

4702. Is there any particular alteration which could be made, which, in your 
opinion, would tend to relieve this agricultural distress ?—I am not aware of any 
great relief that could be given, except a reduction of rents, which is the first 
and most important mode of relief. The alteration in the poor-rate is improving 
the state of the agricultural districts, but we do not feel that so much, for we 
never experienced so much the abuse of the Poor Laws. 

4703. You state the rents to have been already reduced 22 and 15 per cent. ? 
—No; I said that farms which had been re-let previous to that period had 
experienced a reduction ; but they were not the same farms. 

4704. You think the lands belonging to the hospital have been worse managed 
and more worked out than the general farms in the country?—Yes, I think 
they have. 

4705. What is the description of lease they have under Greenwich Hospital ; 
for years, or for life —For years. 

4706. Are they strictly bound down as to the course of cultivation ?—Yes. 

4707. Has that not confined their cultivation, so as to prevent the farms being 
injured ?—The course of cultivation is that which has been in practice very much 
before ; but I think it has a tendency to exhaust the soil, and that it is not the 
most beneficial to the tenant or the landlord. 

4708. They are allowed to grow too much corn!—Yes, and too little in 
grass. Their leases now, with few exceptions, bind them to let it lie two years 
in grass. 

4709. That would not give them two crops in four years ?—No, in five years ; 
and it gives them two years for sheep, which I contend will pay them better, and 
with less manuring. 

4710. You remark that the condition of the farmers was very different ; to 
what do you attribute the change ?—'l'o the exhaustion of his capital from the 
course of the seasons, in which he has been called upon to pay more rent than 
his land was capable of producing. 

4711. Do you attribute that entirely to the seasons; have they been un- 
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favourable ?—The seasons have been favourable ; the harvests have been good for 
the last three years. 

4712. For all descriptions of corn ?—Yes, generally ; but not so much for other 
grain as for wheat. 

4713. To what do you attribute the present low prices ?—I apprehend to the 
great produce. 

4714. Has there been a great produce of barley and oats ?—There has been a 
great produce in that district of barley and of wheat ; oats the worst of any. 

4715. Was there a great produce in 1829, 1830 and 1831 ?—No. 

4716. Was the condition of the farmer better in those years ?—No, the con- 
dition of the farmer was very bad in those.years. The change which took place 
in prices was owing not so much to the seasons as to the alterations in the mone- 
tary system; the change of the currency made it quite apparent what the effect 
was to be on prices. 

4717. Do any small notes of Scotland reach your country ?—They come over 
the border, but are immediately sent back again; they do not continue in the 
neighbourhood. 

4718. Do you pay them among you?—Sometimes, but not to any great 
extent. 

4719. How far over the border are they in general circulation ?—We do not 
find them more than 20 miles over ; they are generally returned. 

4720. Within the border of Scotland nothing else circulates ?—No. 

4721. You see no sovereigns ?—Very few, I suspect. 

4722. Is there an ample supply of those notes in Scotland ?-—Yes. 

4723. Is there any difficulty in getting a large supply, if persons in credit apply 
for it 2—I apprehend not. 

4724. Does that make any difference of price on the two sides of the border? 
—Yes ; the pressure has been less where those notes were in circulation, and 
where the Scotch system of banking prevails ; I believe the tenants were not 
immediately swept away, as they have been in some instances in the south, 
because they can derive accommodation from the banks; the banks have 
more opportunity of giving them accommodation, and more facility in their 
operations. 

4725. What is the different system of banking to which you refer ?—The issue 
of notes makes one part of the difference, and there is generally a difference in 
the banking of the two countries; there are banks circulating throughout all 
Scotland in the remotest part, and giving abundance of cireulation for the busi- 
ness of the country. 

47206. Is there any difference between the condition of the farmers in Scotland 
and those in England, any further than the circumstance of the Scotch being 
more accommodated by those banks, and that creating a difference as to their 
prosperity ?—I apprehend that is the great cause of difference; but the tenants 
in Scotland are generally better off than those in England, from the circumstance 
that they produce more wool; that they have more sheep and less cultivation ; 
mutton and wool now are generally remunerating articles ; at least the only ones 
that pay very well. 

4727. What is the condition of the strong lands?—That is the worst; the 
average reduction was 225 per cent.; the reduction upon those lands, chiefly 
light or barley lands, was 15 per cent., and that of the wheat lands 25 per cent.; 
there were some instances reaching to 28 and 30 per cent. 

4728. The reduction on good wheat lands was from 22 to 30 per cent., and 
on some 40 per cent. ’—Thirty per cent., and im some instances further. 


4729. In your neighbourhood would the repeal of the malt-tax be of any con- 
siderable advantage ?—It would certainly be a relief to those farms producing 
barley, but they require it less than the heavy soils; any thing which would 
induce a better market for barley would be of use. 

4730. Would it have a tendency to force wheat into use for feeding cattle 2— 
Yes; 1 have no doubt that it would be used, in some measure, as substitute for 
other grain. 

4731. That wheat would be malted for cattle ?—Probably it might, in some 
cases. 

4732. Would not that operate as a relief !—Yes, to the light soils, but not so 
directly to the wheat soils. 


4733. Will 
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4733. Will it not have a tendency to prevent the growth of so much wheat, by 
promoting the growth of barley !—Yes, I think it would. 

4734. Have you considered what would be the effect of the Tithe Bill lately 
proposed ?—If the Tithe Bill were settled on just grounds, it would remove the 
impediment to the employment of capital on agricultural improvements. 

4735- Have you looked at the proposed Tithe Bill, and do you conceive it 
would have that effect ?—I imagine it would have that effect ; whatever the prin- 
ciple of the Bill might be, if that were actually settled, it would withdraw the 
impediment to the employment of capital on agricultural improvements ; whether 
it is properly adjusted, or otherwise, makes a difference to the present individuals, 
of course. 

4736. You have said, in the lands belonging to the hospital the cultivation has 
deteriorated ; that the land is in a worse state than it was /—Unquestionably that 
is the case. 

4737. Looking round the county, is that generally the case >—It is. 

4738. Do you think it is in a state of producing less than it did?—I do not 
know whether it will produce actually less, because I think there is more perhaps 
in cultivation. There has been an inclination among the tenants to extend their 
quantity when the value was diminished ; I apprehend, therefore, that the quan- 
tity produced is perhaps as great as ever it was, but the condition of the land 
certainly is not so good. 

4739. Are there large stocks of wheat at present in the farmers’ hands ?—No, 
not generally ; there are a few farmers who have capital, and the inducement to 
them has been very great to keep their stocks ; but, generally speaking, I should 
say they have not large stocks ; rather the reverse. 

4740. Not so large as usual at this season of the year?—Not so large, I 
should think. 

_ 4741. Has as much wheat been put in the ground ?—No; much less, I think. 

4742. This is the first year there has been a diminution of the quantity sown ? 
—I think it is. 

4743. Do you believe, when a larger quantity was sown, probably the produce 
has not been so great, in consequence of its not being attended to ?—The produce 
of the two last years has been very great. 

4744. The land is not generally so well cultivated ?—No, nor the crops so 
good. 

4745. What are the prices you get for wheat now ?—At present 6s. a bushel, 
and for barley scarcely 4s. ; about 3s. 6d. ; that is very low for barley. 

4746. Do you grow barley of good quality ?—Not so fine in quality as the 
southern districts ; it does not compete with the Norfolk barley. 

4747. What prices for wheat would, with the present rent of land, reduced as 
it is 225 per cent., enable the farmer to live ?—TI think the wheat lands could 
bear their present rents if they had 7s. 6d. a bushel. 

4748. The rents could not stand at 7s., in your opinion?—Yes, perhaps in 
pretty fair seasons that would be a sufticient price. 

. 4749. What are your poor rates ; how much in the pound ?—They are from 
ls. 6d. to 2s.; we consider them very high at 2s. 6d. 

4750. On the real rental or the nominal rental ?—They are not generally 
reckoned on the real rent, but I should say 1s. 6d. on the real rental would cover 
almost all the agricultural district of the county. 

4751. Does that include the highway-rates and county-rates ?—No ; probably 
altogether from 2s. to 2s. 6d. 

4752. That is the whole of the tenant’s outgoing in the shape of rates and 
taxation !—Yes. 

4753- What is the customary agreement with tenants in respect of repairs ?— 
He is bound to keep in repair the things he holds. 

4754. To find the materials and labour ?—Yes. 

4755. You make a distinction between farmers having capital and those having 
none; has there been any considerable waste of farmers’ capital >—A very great 
waste ; a great many have been entirely ruined. There is a very great difference 
in the state of the occupiers, for there is a new class which is treading on the 
heels of the old occupiers; they offer higher rents than they can give, and 
require less capital ; a man entered on a farm 20 years ago with 5,000 J. capital; 
now another man will enter upon the same farm with 2,000/. capital, and he will 
of course be content with a smaller return. 
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4756. Why will he enter with a smaller capital ?—Because he can do it with 
less outlay for his seed-corn, for instance, and it takes much less for his outlay 
for stock, and the purchase of all his materials. But there is one other item 
which is still more important : in that country all the expensive improvements 
which the high prices of the war gave rise to are now done; the tenant is not 
now required to lead the materials to a large set of farm-offices, for they have 
been built, and land has been inclosed and reclaimed. A great many farms, when 
they were entered upon in former years, required the tenant to lay out 1,000/. or 
more for liming and so on, but he can now enter without that, and therefore he 
is satisfied with a small return. 

4757. Inclosures were carried on to an immense extent -—Yes, to an immense 
extent. There is a great change in the state of agricultural occupiers within my 
knowledge ; a change in the character of the people. I can point out thousands 
of acres now in the occupation of men who were, 30 years ago, shepherds or 
blacksmiths, or something of that kind, and who are now pressing upon the 
farmers of old standing in the country, the men whom they used to look to as the 
most respectable. By industry and economy those men have accumulated suffi- 
cient capital to enter, at the present reduced prices, on those lands ; their ambition 
is to be farmers, and a very laudable ambition it is for a man to elevate himself 
in the scale of society. A man who served as a shepherd to a farmer 30 years 
ago has now become the farmer himself. 

4758. Do not you find that when farms are to be let, persons are disposed to 
give more than a prudent man will give ?—Yes ; which is owing to the circum- 
stances I have stated, that the present occupiers, though they may not be doing 
well, would wish to remain on the spot as long as they can; then persons who 
come with a less capital are always disposed to bid. 

4759. When a person bids for one of the farms of the hospital, do you make 
him give any security, or inquire into the state of his capital ?—Yes ; there is an 
inquiry into the state of his capital, and a selection made; but that was not 
thought so necessary when there was large property among them. 

4760. Does land change hands much in your county of late ’—There has been 
a great change of late. 

4761. Has a good deal been on sale ?—Yes ; but it cannot be sold. 

4762. Who are the people who buy land ?—I cannot say. There has been a 
great deal offered for sale, but very little sold of late years. 

4763. Do you know at how many years’ purchase it has been sold of late ?— 
Twenty-six years’ purchase ; it used to be 30. 

4764. Has that which has been sold been sold in large or small lots ?—There 
have been no large sales. 

4745. You remember when farming was a good speculation, when every one 
was disposed to enter into it; is that the case now?—No. At one period every 
man of capital was desirous of engaging in farming speculations ; now most men 
of capital are desirous to get out of it. 

4766. If you were to begin life again, you would not probably engage in 
farming !—No ; I am withdrawing from my concerns altogether. 

4767. Ifit were given as an opinion that the present low prices were the result 
of greatly improved cultivation, and consequently the greatly increased crops of 
corn, you would say, as far as your experience goes, that is not the case ?—Cer- 
tainly not, in consequence of increased cultivation ; that is not the cause, but the 
good seasons and large produce in the last three years. 

4768. Then the produce of the last three years has been, so far as your expe- 
rience of the neighbourhood has gone, the result of favourable seasons, and not 
of the increased cultivation ?—Yes. 

4769. But not from the improved condition of the land ?—No. 

4770. Their cultivating so much more largely has been symptomatic of the 
increased distress of the farmers /—Yes. 

4771. You do not apply that to barley, but to wheat ?—In that country the 
average of barley was very good, better than in other parts of the kingdom. 

4772. You speak entirely of 1832, 1833 and 1834 /—Yes. 

4773. Is the condition of the farming labourer good ?—Yes, it has varied very 
little; I should say it is quite as good now as it was in 1815. 


[The Witness was directed to withdraw. 
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Mr. Matthew Sherborne is called in; and Examined as follows : 


4774. YOU are a farmer living near Hounslow ?—Yes. 

4775. What sized farm do you hold ?—About 635 acres. 

4776. How long have you held it ?—From Michaelmas 1833. 

4777. What is the rent you pay for it?p—From 30s. to 50s.; we hold two 
farms ; one the allotment in lieu of the great tithes, and the other is an estate 
belonging to Mrs. Parsingham. 

4778. Is there a difference in the quality of the land ?—Yes, a great difference. 
A great deal of the tithe allotment was Hounslow Heath, and was under the furze 
when I took to it. 

4779. Is that tithe-free ?—The parish is tithe-free in both cases ; there was an 
allotment for the small and for the large tithes. 

4780. Of the bad farm you hold, what has been the produce of wheat per 
acre ?—I have not been there long enough to tell. 

4781. What do you suppose the yield would be ‘—From 24 to 28 bushels. 

4782. How many bushels of barley per acre?—I cannot speak to that as to 
that farm, because we have not grown barley upon it yet. 

4783. How much would be the produce of oats ’—We are in the same situa- 
tion ; it is full of rubbish ; we are farming that farm on a different system. 

4784. What system do you pursue ?—We are growing mangel wurzel ; we are 
fallowing it. 

4785. Can you give an opinion of the state of the farms in your district ?—I 
think, as to appearance, much as usual. 

4786. Do they appear to be in a flourishing state, or in a reduced state ?—Not 
flourishing. 

4787. Have you known many changes among the tenancy ?—Yes; but not 
more so than usual, I think. 

4788. Have any of them been given up?— No; I think I know of only one case 
of that kind. 

478y.° Do the farms in the neighbourhood appear to be well cultivated ’—Yes, 
very well. 

4790. Does there appear agricultural distress in the neighbourhood ?—Yes, 
there have been some complaints. I am in conjunction with my brother, and we 
have other farms besides the two where I am now living. 

4791. Where is that other farm ’—We have two or three farms at Bedfont, 
and one in the parish of Harmondsworth, under Mr. George Byng, the member. 

4792. What does the other farm consist of /—Light soil. 

4793. Light turnip soil 2—Yes. 


4794. Is it better than the land you have before spoken of ?—No; different 


land altogether. 
4795. Is it better or worse ?—Worse. 
4796. About what rent is that ?—About 37s. 
4797. Is that worse land than the other land ?—Yes. 
4798. What will that land produce of wheat, on an average crop !—About 24 
bushels. 
4799. Of barley how much ?—Thirty-six bushels. 
4800. Is that tithe-free /—Yes. 
4801. What is your market >—Uxbridge our principal market. 
4802. That is a very good market ?—Yes, but not so good as it used to be. 
4803. Do you raise your own manure upon your farm, or get it elsewhere ?— 
From London chiefly. 
4804. Have you a great deal of manure ?—Yes, a good deal. 
a Do you send many articles of produce to the London market 2—Straw 
chiefly. 
A806. Have you any sort of garden produce which you send to London ?>—We 
used to send a great many peas, but now it is not worth while. 
4807. Did you last season ?—No, very few. 
4808. What are your daily wages ?—T wo shillings a day. 
4809. What are your rates ?—About 5s. an acre; altogether I should think 
5s. to 6s. an acre. 
4810. Have they increased lately or not ?—No ; they have decreased. 
4811. Have you_had the new Poor Bill in operation with you ‘—No. 
4812. They have decreased, under your management, without that /—Yes. 
464, 003 4813. Have 
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4813. Have you a select vestry ?—No ; not either i in the parish of Heston or 
Bedfont ; ;_an open vestry. 

4814. Having had this farm for three years, you consider 24 bushels an acre 
a fair crop of wheat upon land of that description ?—I think the land will not 
produce more. 

4815. Are you satisfied with that as an average crop ?—Yes; I am satisfied 
the land will not grow more. 

4816. You pay your rent under the expectation of that crop?—I do; that is 
as near as I can tell; in short, it is correct. 

4817. How long have you had each farm ?—Mr. Byng’s lease expires next 
year ; we have had it 11 years ; it was for 13 years. 

4818. Is it at the same rent now as when you took it ’—Precisely ; we have 
had but one lease. 

4819. What price of wheat do you calculate, according to your present rent, 
you ought to get?—-To pay a fair rent, and a fair profit to the farmer, 15/. 
a load; I think ates ought to be the price of the best wheat; that is 7s. 6d. 
a bushel. 

4820. When ate took your lease, you did not calculate on so high a price as, 
that, did you ?>—Yes. 

4821. What are your prices now ?—I do not attend the markets now; my 
me attends ; yesterday week the average was upwards of 12/.; rather better 
than 6s. 

4822. Yours is a very good sample of wheat ?—Very good, generally. 

4823. When you manure your land with the manure from London, how much 
an acre do you suppose it costs you ?--It depends on situation ; from 4/, 10s. 
to 6/. 

4824. Does it soon run through the ground ?—On the gravel it does. 

4825. On Hounslow Heath ?—That is not so gravelly as some we have. 

4820. Is there any old turf remaining on the ground you have upon the tithe 
allotments ?—None at all; it is all under cultivation. , 

4827. And yet you have cultivated nothing but wheat ?—I mean on a portion 
of what was old common field land, not the common land; on the common land 
we have grown oats, but not on the other, nor barley, for the reason I have 
stated. 

4828. Do you keep any sheep there ?—Yes. 

4829. Do you find them answer ?—That depends upon the price. 

4830. Do you keep them for the butcher, or for breeding stock ?—We keep. 
for the butchers and stock. 

4831. You buy in the west of England, and fatten for the London market? 
—Yes. 

4832. What is the order of crops you mean to cultivate there ?—Precisely the 
same as on other land, when we get it into the state we wish; one-third green 
crop, one-third of wheat, and one-third barley and oats. 

4833. You have two-thirds of your land in corn every year ?—Yes. 

4834. Do you consider that a fair mode of managing land ?—I think the more 
corn the land grows, the better order it is in; the better for the farmer, and the 
better for the land. 

4835. That is, provided you can get a proper quantity of manure upon it ?— 
The land would not do it without that. 

4836. How much a load do you get for your straw ?—That depends upon the 
time of year; it is worth now about Is. a truss. 

4837. Do you sell it by contract, or where do you sell it chiefly 2—Sometimes 
we supply two or three barracks; Hounslow, Hampton Court, Knightsbridge, 
and so on. 

4838. Do you get back the manure cheap ?—We agree for the dung of one 
barrack when we are supplying two. 

4839. That makes the carriage of the manure very cheap to you ?—Not very 
cheap ; I calculate two days’ work for the horses to come to London; they do 
not lie by in consequence ; but they must be a certain description of horses to 
do that. 

4840. What does your load of manure from London cost you ?—From 4s, 
to 10s. 

4841. Is there a large stock of corn in the farmers’ stack-yards at present ' 1 
I should say about as usual. 

4842, Not 
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4842. Not more nor less than is usual?—No. 

4843. Do you think there is more wheat sown this year, or less than usual?— 
I do not know that there is any difference ; there is no difference with respect to 
ourselves. 

4844. Do you speak of a waggon load or a cart load?—A waggon load will 
cost us 8s. or 10s., and a cart load from 4s. to 5s. 

4845. Is there any thing that the farmers in your neighbourhood consider 
a particular grievance to which they are subjected by way of burthen ?—No, I do 
not think there is. 

4846. Do they think that the repeal of the malt-tax would be a relief ?— 
It would be a relief to a certain extent, but not sufficient to give the relief 
required. 

4847. The great relief would be better prices ?—Yes, decidedly so. 

4848. Do you hear much complaint among the farmers of the present prices ? 
—Yes. 

4849. Is there much difficulty in obtaining a tenant for a farm when it is out 
of lease ?—No, not if the farm is worth any thing. : 


[The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, that this Committee be adjourned to Monday next, One o’clock. 


Die Lune, 21° Martii, 1836. 


The Lord KENYON rw tHe Cuarr. 


————— 


Bickham S. Escott, Esq., is called in, and Examined, as follows : 


4850. WILL you point out what observations you have made with respect to 
the distress which has existed in agriculture, and suggest any measure having a 
tendency to relieve that distress ?—I should very much have wished I could, 
before I was examined by your Lordships, have had the opportunity to consider 
the questions which were to be put to me. I will state, as far as I am able, any 
opinions | may have formed on the present state of agriculture, and the means 
of remedy; but I was not aware, until of late, of the intention to examine 
me, nor have I had any opportunity to consider properly the course which 
I would propose, because that must depend on what is about to be done by 
others. 

4851. According to the observations you have made, what do you consider 
to be the present state of agriculture 2—I am of opinion that the state of agri- 
culture, as regards landowners, renting farmers, and agricultural labourers, is 
much more depressed than the condition of any other class of the subjects of 
this country. Iam of opinion, to begin with landowners, as far as. my expe- 
rience goes, all, except, I should say, in very particular situations (for I think 
the statement must be taken with this qualification, there being estates, under 
particular circumstances, that are nearly as well off now as ever), but I think 
that, generally speaking, the landowners have suffered very great depression in 
their property ; that their incomes are exceedingly reduced, and that it operates 
in this way: where a man has a large estate of from 10,000/. to 20,000 J. a 
year, he can reduce his income by 5,000/. or 6,000 /. a year, and still live ina 
splendid style, and he will not feel it in the same way; but where a land- 
owner has an income, I will say 1,000/. a year, or from that to 2,000/. or 
3,000 /. a year, and has maintained a respectable station, which he may do, in 
good society, even mixing with persons of the highest family, as far as the 
common intercourse of life goes, he has suffered a dreadful depression, and is 
obliged to make most enormous sacrifices to keep up his station in society, 
and that of the various branches of his family dependent upon him, and to 
burthen his property, so that at last, if the engagements contracted were to be 
paid off under the present depression, he or his successor would be left without 
a penny. I know several now who are, I fear, in that state. IJ think that the 
tenants are, generally speaking, in a very reduced condition, compared with 
what they were in when I first knew them; that their condition is low, as 
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compared with others who are vulgarly called the middle classes, and of the 
same grade in society. I think they are suffering a very great depression, as 
compared with the manufacturing and trading persons who set out with the 
same skill and capital. I think the immediate cause of this must be very 
obvious,—the reduction of the scale of prices of their produce. But here, again, 
I must make an exception, for there are some estates which pay pretty nearly as 
good a rent as ever ; there are some farms where the profits are pretty nearly as 
good as they were, but they are very peculiar farms, very excellent pasture and 
meadow land, and with a good market, where there is a very small comparative 
expense in the culture or management, and in transporting the produce and 
turning it into money. But those on arable farms, in general, I think, are in a 
state of very great depression ; that the prices have been such they cannot pay 
any thing like the former rents, or any thing like the rent they are now engaged 
probably to pay, and meet the expenses to which they hitherto have been 
accustomed, and to which they are still subject, without a very great declination 
in the scale of society, which is misery. With respect to labourers, I have a 
very decided opinion that in my own neighbourhood, and I speak of one large 
parish in particular, there have been, through the whole of this winter, as many 
as 16 or 20 labourers constantly out of work, of one sort or another; and I 
need not tell your Lordships that when they are out of work they must be in a 
very miserable condition, because they get only the necessaries of life supplied 
through the medium of the poor-rate. What I think about the state of the 
labourer is, that, owing to the depressed value of produce and the depressed 
condition of the farmers, and the reduced state of their incomes, and their 
capitals, too, in many cases, they are unable to employ a sufficient number of 
labourers, and there is therefore a great deal of distress among the labourers. 
I think, at the same time, that where labourers are now in full employment they 
are full as well off as ever I knew them, as far as money goes; and I should be 
inclined to think,—though it is rather difficult to ascertain that, for the most 
honest labourer does not like to admit he is as well off now,—but I am inclined 
to think that the labourer in full employment is better off than I have ever 
known him; but then he must be in full employment. I think, on the whole, 
the labourers in my neighbourhood are worse off, for there are more out of 
employ than there used to be, for which there are other causes. 

4852. Where they are too abundant for the demand, there is great want ?— 
I think they are too abundant for the present demands of labour ; but I do not 
think they are too abundant for the good of the land. 

4853. The fact is, that they are unemployed ?—Yes. My own opinion is, that 
supposing the farmers were more prosperous, the existing number of labourers, 
speaking from a very limited local knowledge in the west part of Somersetshire, 
are not too many for the proper cultivation of the land, but that they are unem- 
ployed through the poverty of the farmers. 

4854. Is not there a good deal of that district in pasture ’—It is very much 
mixed ; the greater number of acres in my part is not in pasture. Some of the 
middle part of Somersetshire is almost entirely in pasture; but in all the 
western part, where I live, there is a great mixture of land, and far the 
greater portion of acres is arable, alternately wheat, turnips, barley and grass 
seeds. 

4855. The average farms in Somersetshire, taking the whole, employ less 
labourers than those of other counties, on account of the very large tracts of 
pasture there are, do they not?—I cannot answer that question. I should 
not think they employ less than Devonshire. In all my part of Somersetshire 
they break up the hay for wheat, and then have turnips after the wheat, 
and then have barley, and seed it out, as they call it, and let it lie out two 

ears. 
4 4856. Under the system you mention, what proportion of the whole farming 
land is arable ?—Of the average farms in my neighbourhood three-fourths of the 
fields, I suppose, are arable. 

4857. How much do you conceive is actually under the plough each parti- 
cular year ?—I think about three-fourths. I cannot speak positively, farms are 
so very different ; some have a great deal more of water meadow with them than 
others. Water meadow is never broken up. 

4858. Is that a system which, in the present state of the farmers, has any 
tendency to make the land go out of good condition /—No, I think not ; in the 
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opinion of the most experienced farmers with whom I am acquainted, it is the 
best system for our neighbourhood. 

4859. Even in these times, when prices are so low, do they manure it 
sufficiently to prevent it going out of condition ?—They prevent it going out 
of cultivation, but not in all instances out of condition. I know many farms 
that I am certain are not so well cultivated as they were some few years ago. 

4860. You conceive, upon the whole, the farms are deteriorating for want of 
perfect management ?—I do not conceive that the farms are generally deteriorat- 
ing, but that some are, and therefore, taking them in a lump, they are deteriorat- 
ing; there are some deteriorating, I have no doubt; and some few, I have no 
doubt, are constantly still improving. 

4861. From what period of time do you think, generally speaking, the farms 
have been deteriorating in your neighbourhood ?‘—1 should say that some farms 
have been deteriorating ever since 1821 and 1822. 

4862. What, in your opinion, is likely to be the state of those farms a few 
years hence, if the prices should not improve ?—I think the cultivation of wheat 
must very materially decrease indeed, or cease, upon such farms, if the prices do 
not improve, and permanently improve. 

4863. In your neighbourhood has the crop of wheat been abundant the last 
two or three years ?—Not extraordinarily ; it has been very good in quality, the 
last year particularly, but not extraordinarily abundant. 

4864. Have you made any observation to enable you to judge whether a larger 
or a smaller breadth of wheat is sown this year ?—I am certain there is a much 
smaller breadth sown ; I think that is one of the causes of the present rise of 
price; I know myself a large farmer, a near neighbour of mine, who has not 
sown a single acre this year; he is one of the largest farmers in the parish in 
which he resides ; and I know a great number of farmers who have lessened their 
breadth of wheat this year by six or eight acres a piece. 

4865. Is that owing to the low prices !—Entirely to the low prices as compared 
with the expenses; they have determined that they would not sow that which 
was not a remunerating crop. 

4806. Do you know at all what is the average produce of wheat per acre in 
that district ?—I do not know that, and I think it rather a difficult thing to be 
ascertained ; what will be stated by the farmers will be about 18 or 20 bushels, 
except in very good land; there is some land I know in Somersetshire that will 

ow 40 bushels ; the common run of the farms in my neighbourhood, which are 
subject to the course I have mentioned, will, I think, produce about 20 bushels. 

4867. What should you say was the quantity of barley grown per acre /—It is 
a very uncertain crop in quantity, but Il should say 40 bushels; I have known a 

at deal more, but I do not speak on these matters with any certainty. 

4868. Can you state at all what bulk of turnips it produces ?—No, I cannot ; 
it is a very uncertain crop with us, particularly this year; we have lost nearly 
the whole crop of common turnips; we have nothing but swedes left ; the insects, 
called with us the “ black army,” destroyed them all on many farms. 

4869. Having given those quantities, about what, should you say, on the 
average, is the rent in those districts per acre?—From 1/. to 30s., but it varies 
very much. 

4870. What reductions have there been ?—The reductions have been so very 
unequal that I cannot say; I know what I have reduced my own; I have reduced 
my own exactly 50 per cent. 

487:. As compared with what year?—With the dearest times. 

4872. With the year 1814 or 1815 ?—I cannot state the year in which it was 
let at double, but it must have been about that time. 

4873. Is it your impression that there have been similar reductions with respect 
to other landlords ?—I do not think that there has been a general reduction to 
that amount; I know there has not. 

4874. In speaking of 25s. or 30s. an acre, do you take that as the average 
value, or apply it to arable land only, where, in point of fact, the pasture land as 
at a different rent ?—I apply it to the whole farms in that neighbourhood. 

4875. Do not pasture farms bear a very different price ?—Very different 
indeed. 

4876. Much higher?—Yes. 

4877. What is about the average rent of a pasture farm which grows just 
sufficient produce to feed the cattle in winter /—I should think, if it is good 
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land, from 2/. to 3l.; I know a farm in the neighbourhood of Taunton that let 
for 21. an acre; I think that is too high ; but I think that is better worth 2/. than 
some farms are worth 1 /. 

4878. That is principally pasture /—That is not nearly all pasture ; I think it 
is about equally divided; but the arable land must be very good, and the pasture 
very fine; but the rent of peculiar farms is a very fallacious thing; | know 
meadow land in Somersetshire, far from any town, quite among the hills, which 
lets for 61. or 7/. an acre now; but that is no proof of agricultural prosperity. 

4879. What gives it that peculiar value ?—The quality of the soil, the climate, 
and facilities for watering; from the moment the snow is off the ground, there is 
a great crop of grass. 

4880. There are streams which can be applied to it durmg the summer season ? 
—Yes, at all times; it never fails. 

4881. It is like a water mountain meadow ?—Yes, and it never burns. 

4882. Have you any notion how many head of sheep can be kept on an acre 
of that sort of land ?—No. 

4883. They keep them without rot 2—Yes; there is seldom any rot in our best 
water meadows ; when they get the rot, it is down in the marshes. 

4884. Artificial water meadow never gives the rot, does it ?—I do not know; 
but I know those excellent water meadows never do. 

4885. What is the rate of wages given to the farming labourers ?—They give 
now, I believe, about 7s. or 8s. a week. 

4886. Has there been much alteration in the last ten years in the wages of the 
labourers ‘—Not very great ; not, I think, im proportion to the different prices 
of produce ; and therefore I think, where they are employed now, they are well 
off as to money. 

4887. What was the price of labour in Somersetshire in high times ?—I have 
not made inquiries into that lately; I do not recollect that it was ever above 9s. 
or 10s. in my neighbourhood ; but I cannot speak positively. 

4888.. Have you ever seen any tables of labour, comparative as to counties ?— 
Not that I remember. 

4889. You do not know whether Somersetshire, as compared with other 
counties, has been low or high ?—I think it has been low. 

4890. There has been very little fall ?—I think only about 2s. a week ; that 
they gave them 9s. or 10s. in the high times, and that they now give them only 
7s. or 8s., and they give them liquor. 

4891. Is that in addition to the wages of 7s. or 8s. a week ?—Yes. 

4892. Is that at all seasons of the year, or only in harvest ?—AIl do it in 
harvest, but some do at all seasons. 

4893. Do they give them cider or beer ?—There is about an equal quantity of 
each consumed, I think. 

4894. Is the labouring population sufficient to do the labour in harvest-time ? 
—I think it is. No labourers come from a distance, that lam aware of; no Irish 
labourers come to us. Some of our labourers migrate in harvest-time ; a few of 
them go up into Gloucestershire, mowing principally. 

4895. Is the population in that district considerable?—Yes, there are some 
villages of a scattered agricultural population, generally a cottage or two attached 
to a farm, but not enough of that. 

4896. Is the population almost exclusively agricultural ?—In the villages there 
are a good many small shopkeepers. 

4897. Nothing of manufactures ?—We have no manufactures in that neigh- 
bourhood of any consequence ; there are some paper manufactories. 

4898. There is no population in the village but what may be considered as 
mainly connected with agriculture ‘!—I think not. 

4899. Have you any knowledge whether the expenses of the farmers have been 
much reduced with respect to other necessaries of life, excepting that of food /— 
I think not much, even nominally. 

4900. The blacksmiths’ bills, and those of different artisans, have not been 
reduced ?—I am not aware of any decrease. 

4901. Are you not aware that, though their prices have not been reduced, 
they have been improved in respect of some expenses for managing their farms, 
or for clothing ?—I do not say as to clothing ; clothing is cheaper. 

4902. Do you conceive that, though cheaper, it is of so durable a kind as 
formerly ‘—I think so. I believe that the articles of fustian and corduroy, ad 
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all cotton goods, are all cheaper; and I do not know but that they are as good 
now as ever. 

4903. Shoes ?—Shoes, I think, are not cheaper ; I have never known any fall in 
the price of boots and shoes. I think they are not worse, but rather better, upon 
the whole; we have very clever shoemakers now in the country. 

4904. To what do you ascribe the low price of farming produce ?—I do not 
wish to speak with any degree of confidence on any one cause ; I am myself of 
opinion it is owing to a great many causes. 

4905. Have the kindness to enumerate them in their order?—TI have not the 
information which I could wish on any of these subjects ; but I think, to enu- 
merate detached causes, that the state of the currency has a great deal to do with 
it. The quantity of money in circulation must affect the price to be paid. 

4906. Do you found that opinion on any observation you have made as to the 
alterations which have taken place in any particular times ?—Yes. 

4907. What are those observations you have made at particular times ?—I 
think that the fall of prices was immediately consequent on the withdrawal of the 
paper money and the removal of the bank restriction. I think that prices rose 
again as soon as ever measures were taken to obviate that contraction of the 
circulating medium. I think that they fell again as soon as ever the Bill of 1825, 
for the suppression of country one-pound bank notes, took place ; and I think 
that from that time, with certain exceptions, there has been a gradual progression 
to the state of things which we have now, and that it was not felt in full ope- 
ration for several years. I am not aware when that last Bill operated ; I rather 
think the circulation was not contracted at once, but that it took two or three 
years before that Bill came into full operation as to its effects. 

4908. Next to the alteration of the currency, what appears to you the next 
important cause of the great reduction of prices ?—I think there has been a 
very great deal of evil caused by the price of bread not bearing its proper pro- 
portion to the price of wheat ; and that if it had borne its proper proportion to 
the price of wheat, the decrease of price would have caused a great increase of 
consumption, which would probably have helped to right the evil. I remember 
it used to be said by persons practically acquainted with these sort of things, that 
the price of bread should be as many pence per loaf as the wheat was shillings a 
bushel. Now, through the whole of this winter, I know, in London, while wheat 
has been 5s. a bushel, bread has been 7d. a loaf, and of course there has not 
been the same quantity consumed as if it was 5d.; and I think that has operated 
very much to drive the poorer classes to the consumption of less bread. I think 
also that potatoes are much used instead of bread. 

4909. Do you think that is a practice which prevails to a very great extent in 
Somersetshire ?—Very great indeed. 

4910. Do you think there are other causes which tend to that ?—Yes ; I think 
that it has encouraged the growth of potatoes very much, where persons have the 
opportunity, and lately they have had all sorts of facilities afforded them for 
growing them, under the allotment system. No doubt larger quantities of corn 
would have been consumed but for the allotment system. 

4911. Under the allotment system, as practised in Somersetshire, do they 
generally make use of those allotments for the providing food for themselves, or 
apply that food for the sustenance of animals ?—For both purposes ; principally 
for their own use, I think. I know that on some large estates there was a good 
deal of land allotted out to the poor ; last year the whole thing entirely failed ; the 
potatoes were scorched up by the heat of the summer; they got a very poor 
crop; there was a very large expense incurred in preparing the land for them, 
and a large number of the poor are totally unable to pay the rent they contracted 
to pay. The last summer, being a very hot summer, was not a fair year to try it. 
In other situations, where the ground was not so burnt up, they had a good crop ; 
but the rent comes heavy upon them. 

4912. What was the rent they contracted to pay, and what was the size of the 
allotments which have been usually made:—They have different sizes, from 
a quarter to half an acre; I think in no instances more than half an acre; 
I have directed that they should not have more than that, and I think that 
too much ; they were to pay as much, after the ground was dressed for them, as 
4]. an acre. 

4913. Is that taking it on a series of years, or only the first year ?—I think 
they were let only for one year. 
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4914. Was there a contemplation of its being continued ?—That I do not 
know, but I think so. 

4915. Can you state what was the expense of clearing and manuring the 
ground ?—I cannot state that at this moment. I mean to let them have small 
quantities of land, as much as | think they can manage, and not more, at the 
same rent any other farmer pays for the same land, and to do what they like with 
it, so long as they do not hurt the land. 

4916. Have you known any allotments for a longer period than one year ?— 
No; Ihave no doubt myself that the increased growth of potatoes is a thing 
which has materially contributed to decrease the price of wheat, and that the 
allotment system has increased the growth of potatoes ; but it had been very 
materially increased before there was any allotment system in my neighbourhood 
within my memory. 

4917. In what way was it practised so as to increase the growth of potatoes ? 
—I think that it was a profitable thing to the farmers generally when they were not 
under a lease or a limitation from growing more potatoes than were necessary for 
their families and their pigs ; and they have been in the habit, where not under 
lease, of letting a portion to others for the growing potatoes; and others have 
had permission. 

4918. What is the practice with respect to manuring their land ?—They must 
manure it well. 

4919. Do not those who have the benefit of the allotment system keep pigs -— 
I do not think they do generally ; I know that some have pigs, but whether the 
greatest number have, I cannot say at present. 

4920. Is it your opinion that the practice of using potatoes for corn has 
tended to make the labourer more or less comfortable ?—I do not know ; I think 
it was necessary, under the circumstances in which they were placed. 

4921. On what account ‘/—Owing to their being frequently thrown out of 
work, and potatoes being a much cheaper food. 

4922. Their being reduced to a state of distress made it necessary for them to 
resort to a different sort of food ?—Yes. : 

4923. You think that it is an evidence of distress, the labourers resorting to 
this change of food ?—In some instances; I think that they like potatoes, and 
that there is a great habit of consuming potatoes lately come in, and that it is 
not only by the poor, but in many instances potatoes are substituted for bread 
by others. 

4924. As far as your experience of the allotment system has gone, in the case 
where the labourers were not out of employ, would you think it beneficial to 
carry on that system of small allotments !—I think it would be a good thing to 
let them have small gardens with their cottages, but not allotments in fields ; my 
present opinion is against the allotment system in fields, as lately introduced. 

4925. Has the new Poor Law been put into operation in your neighbourhood ? 
—It is not put into active operation; the Commissioner has just been down 
there ; what measures he has taken I am not yet correctly informed. I have had 
information from different parts of the country, but have not seen it in operation 
any where. My own opinion has been exceedingly strong against the new Poor 
Law Bill, and I have no hesitation in saying, that, from what I have heard of 
late, I rather feel now in favour of its operation than against it. I am sure there 
is a general expectation amongst the gentry and the tenantry of the neighbour- 
hood with which I am best acquainted, that it will operate beneficially ; and I do 
not think that there is any very general feeling among the peasantry against it ; 
I am not aware that there is. 

4926. When you say that the poor are unemployed at the present moment, 
you mean that they are unemployed under the old system !—Yes. 

4927. Their favourable feelings towards the new system do not arise from their 
having seen it in operation, but from what they suppose theoretically -—Just so, 
with many; but some gentlemen with whom I am acquainted are very great 
friends to the new Poor Law, and must have seen it in operation, I think ; but I 
do not speak positively to that. With respect to the new Poor Law, I am very 
decidedly of opinion, that the abuses of the old Poor Law system have very 
materially contributed to the present depressed state of agriculture, and, joined 
with other things, reduced the whole body of agriculturists. When I speak of 
the abuses under the old law, some persons would say they were not abuses ; 
they would say that they could not help it; but this I doubt. 


4928. Have 
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4928. Have the goodness to instance the abuses to which you refer 2—I think 
that the mode in which relief and wages were constantly mixed up together, and 
the mode in which the industrious and well-behaved labourer, as well as the 
dissolute, were both treated, very often put the good into a worse situation than 
the ty bad one, and was reducing the payers to the condition of the receivers of 
relief. 

4929. What is about the amount of your poor-rates in the pound ?—They 
vary very much ; from 1s. up to 5s. or 6s. on the value. 

4930. You cannot state the average ?—No ; I never saw an average struck. 

4931. Do you suppose that it has been to any thing like the amount of 5s. or 
6s. in the pound on any one district in Somersetshire ?—I put that as the very 
highest ; but I know estates which pay as much as 4s. in the pound. 

4932. You mean the pound actual value, and not the conventional value ?—I 
mean the actual value. 

4933. Are they now become reduced ?—I think not much ; during the last 
year they have been very high. 

4934. Have any of your agricultural labourers migrated from the parish ?— No, 
not to any extent ; | do not know that any have. 

4935- That has not been the case, to your knowledge, in Somersetshire > —Not 
to any extent, that I am aware of. 

4936. You have stated that the labourer’s wages have never been in your 
district, as far as your recollection goes, more than 9s. or 10s. a week in the high 
times, and that they are now about 7s. or 8s. Do you conceive that the 
Jabourer’s daily pay will buy more wheat, which is generally taken as the standard 
of labour, now, and how much more, than formerly, when he has been employed ? 
—No doubt it will buy double or more than double, nay, treble, what it would in 
some years. 

4937. Then if the labourer has altered his habit of living, that has not arisen 
from necessity on his part, but from a preference of the food he takes ?—I do not 
think that ; I think that where he is in full employment he may do well ; but I 
think there are other causes at work which prevent it. 

4938. Do you think that the difference in the mode of living has arisen with 
respect to labourers fully employed ?—Yes, I think that those fully employed 
consume more potatoes and less bread than formerly. 

4939. Do you think that those who consume more potatoes eat more meat 
than they used to do ?—No, I do not think so, though I know it has been said. 

4940. Then if they are better off now than they were, considering the small 
reduction of wages and the decreased price of food, do you think they are laying 
up money in the savings’ banks; or how are they going on with regard to pro- 
sperity ‘/—I know some persons will think that what I am about to say is absurd, 
but I feel confident that the beer-shops in my neighbourhood swallow up an 
enormous portion of the earnings of the labourer ; my own opinion is, that the 
present system of the beer-shops is very ruinous to the condition of the people. 

4941. You conceive that though the labourer is better off in his pay, as com- 
pared with the price of wheat, than formerly, he is not better off in fact, because 
he spends so much money in the beer-shop ?—Yes ; and that reconciles the dif- 
ference between their being better off, as far as money is concerned, but not better 
in condition. 

4942. Do you conceive the general habits and expenses of the labourers are 
much altered in your neighbourhood ?-—No, I do not, as regards the good ones. 

4943. Do you think that the cottages are furnished with more luxuries or 


comforts ?—No ; they appear to be much in the same state | have ever known ' 


them, and the farm-houses also. 

4944. You attribute the fact of their money not going further, though they 
are paid more, comparatively to the price of wheat, in a great measure to the 
beer-shops ?—In a great measure. 

4945. Do you think that there are more of the poorer classes who go to the 
beer-shops than would have gone to the old public-houses ?— Yes, a great 
many. 

Siti How do you account for that ?—Where there was one public-house, 
there are, I should guess, at least six or eight beer-shops. 

4947. Are there not beer-shops in many places where public-houses were never 
thought of, and where no magistrate would have thought of licensing public- 
houses?— Yes. 
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4948. Has any advantage accrued from the late Act which passed, enabling 
the magistrates to regulate their hours ?—I cannot say; I had most grievous 
complaints made last winter of the disorderly conduct of persons in beer-houses 
in the district in which I reside. 

4949. You do not act as a magistrate?—No, I do not. There is one cir- 
cumstance I wish to mention, because it appears to me to produce similar and 
co-operative effects to the Beer Bill, that is the present game law; I think that 
is almost doing as much harm in our neighourhood as the beer-shops ; they are 
acting together. The beer-shops are the meeting places for the persons who 
engage in poaching; the one makes them poachers, and the other drunkards ; 
and being one makes them the other. 

4950. Poaching has increased !—Yes, and, in comparison, almost every body 
is a poacher ; men who never would have thought of it before. I am certain it 
has depraved thousands of characters ; men who would have been honest hard- 
working characters. 

4951. Are there large preserves in that neighbourhood ?—There are very large 
covers, but it is not a very plentiful country for game. 

4952. Do they apply themselves to pheasants principally ?—Pheasants and 
hares. 

4953- Do they go in large gangs ?—Yes, 20 together, armed. 

4954. By night ?—Yes ; they do not poach much by day. 

4955. You conceive that the present game laws have done much harm to the 
agriculturists instead of good ?—I am positive they have. 

4956. Is the game more preserved than it used to be?—Not at all; it is less 
preserved than it used to be in our neighbourhood. There is one other circum- 
stance I would mention ; I think there has been a great deal of evil caused among 
the agricultural population by the political excitement of the last years. I am very 
confident, that ever since the Reform Bill was first talked of in the neighbour- 
hood, it has produced a great deal of disorder and immoral state of the popu- 
lation. I think the agitation about the Reform Bill, the Game Bill, and the pre- 
sent state of the Beer Bill, has made the agricultural population think of any 
thing but what they were most interested to think of, and that it produced for a 
long time a great stagnation of business, and has ruined many. 

4957. Do you think that they do not do so good a day’s work as they used?— 
No; aman who has been out poaching all night will not do a good day’s work, 
nor one who has been drinking to excess; and then it operates in reducing the 
consumption and lowering the price of wheat; I am very confident of that. 
When a man drinks a quantity of this beer (and more particularly is this true of 
the gin-drinker), he naturally loses his appetite ; and a man who is drinking all 
night will satisfy himself with a potato the next day; he cannot eat half a loaf, 
as he would do else. 

4958. You do not think he takes down as much barley in his beer as will 
compensate for that ?—No; but that may be so, as far as money will compen- 
sate. I think that the Beer Bill has raised the price of barley ; there is no doubt 
of that. 

4959. Do they drink gin at all in the beer-shops ?—I am afraid there is gin 
getting into the country; I am not certain of it. 

4960. There is a very great facility for selling gin, by opening those beer- 
shops '— Yes; and if there were gin-shops as well as beer-shops scattered 
throughout the country, it would complete our ruin under this system. 

4961. Have you not strong suspicion that many of them that pass for beer- 
shops are gin-shops ‘/—I have heard it mentioned, but I have no personal know- 
ledge of it. 

4962. Do you happen to know what hour the magistrates have fixed for shut- 
ting up the beer-shops ?—No, I do not. 

4903. Is there any disinclination on the part of householders to give recom- 
mendations to persons desirous of keeping beer-shops?—I do not think that 
there has been any difficulty in getting recommendations. 

4964. No house can be established without a recommendation from a certain 
number of householders ?—Six, I think. I know there is an abundant quantity 
of beer-shops all over the country. 

4905. Have you any thing else to state as the causes for the depressed state 
of agriculture ?—I do not think of any other to suggest. 

4906. Have you attended much to the price of iron?—No. 

4967. Therefore, 
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4967. Therefore, when you say that blacksmiths’ charges are not decreased, 
that is without a minute inquiry into the subject ?—Yes; but I am pretty sure 
they have not. 

4968. Are you aware that, within a very short period, iron has risen 100 per 
cent. 2—I know it has risen very greatly, but I cannot say to what extent. 

4909. Will you have the goodness to suggest to the Committee any thing that 
occurs to you as having a tendency to lessen the distresses of the agriculturists ? 
—The difficulty I feel is this, that it appears to me a person is placed in an 
absurd position, who would attempt to devise a legislative remedy for the state of 
the agriculture of this country, without knowing what the Legislature and 
the Government mean to do. I cannot say whether this or that legislative 
enactment would do it, unless I knew by what other legislative enactment it is to 
be accompanied, so as to have all the benefit likely to arise from the other. 

4970. Taking into your consideration that the object of establishing a com- 
mittee of inquiry is first to ascertain the facts, and then to point out the remedy, 
the Committee will be glad to hear any remedies that occur to your mind as 
likely to lessen the distress which now exists?—It is my opinion that the con- 
traction of the currency consequent on the return to payment in gold, and the 
termination of the Bank Restriction Act, have very materially reduced the prices 
of all articles ; but then, if it has reduced the price of all articles, how is it, it 
may be said, that wheat is the only article the farmers produce which is so 
prodigiously low? I think that the other articles of barley and stock have been 
raised by peculiar circumstances, which did not operate on the wheat. 

4971. With respect to the barley, when you state that it has been raised, 
have the crops of barley in the last year or two been such as to make the present 
price of barley a remunerating price?—I should think that that is a remu- 
nerating price, were other things in proportion. 

4972. Do you believe the last two crops of barley have been considered very 
good ones in Somersetshire?—No, not large crops generally; the year before 
last, or last year, I believe, was a very bad one. 

4973. Then the prices were not remunerating in proportion to the quantity ? 
—Unless I was actually aware what the crops have been the last two or three 
years, I could not certainly give an answer to the question; I think that if the 
price of wheat bore its old proportion to the price of barley, there would not be 
the same cause of complaint ; that is, if the price of wheat was twice the price of 
barley. 

is oe. Do you conceive, if the price of wheat was 60s., the price of barley 
being 30 s., that would afford a complete relief tothe agriculturist ?—No, I think 
not. 

4975. Should you say that 7s. 6d. a bushel would be a fair remunerating price 
to farmers, taking the average of farms ?—Not at the present rents, I think; but 
I think, if it is to remain at 60s., there must be a further reduction of rent, and a 
further ruining of a great number of those landowners whom I mentioned just 
now. 

4976. When you say at its present rate, do you mean the poor-rates con- 
tinuing so high?—I wish particularly to say, I think the new Poor Law is an 
exceedingly important thing, and if, without starving the poor, it shall be found 
very much to reduce rates, there is no knowing what good it may do. I am 
afraid, in some instances, it does pinch the poor a good deal ; but if it will reduce 
the rates, and enable the labourers to Jive as well as they have been accustomed 
to live, it is a benefit. I will just mention one circumstance which appeared to 
me important ; I was talking one day with a very intelligent man, a large farmer 
and miller, a violent opponent of the Poor Law Bill, as I was till lately ; this 
man, a practical farmer and miller, was talking very violently against it, and he 
said that he knew a man in his neighbourhood who was a large farmer and a 
great friend of the Poor Law Bill; he came to him the other day, and said, 
“ Here is this Poor Law you are opposing, it will be the making of me; I have 
saved 200/. a year in rates already ;’ my friend continued, ‘‘ Now this neigh- 
bour of mine is fool enough to think he is saving by this Poor Law Bill, because 
he saved 2001. a year in rates ; but to my knowledge he has been paying 500/. a 
year more in wages.” It seemed to me that this was the very best thing which 
could be said for the Poor Law, that there should be this money spent on the 
land in increased hire of labour ; so I said, ‘‘ That is the strongest argument in 
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favour of the bill; it will make me a complete convert ;” and all he said in 


answer was, that it might have been done under the old law ; but would it ? 

4977. Did you ascertain how that came to be expended, whether it was a pro- 
fitable expenditure :—The person who was talking with me seemed to think it 
was not all profitable ; but he could not be aware of the result. Whether the 
labour is profitable must depend on what the produce is, and how it sells ; but he 
stated as a fact, that his friend was employing all these labourers ; and a farmer 
would not lay out 500/. a year more in labour, if he did not expect a return. 

4978. That 200 /. a year he used to pay for poor-rates was not only saved, but 
he added 300 /. to it in labour ?—Yes. 

4979. In consequence of the opinion expressed, and the power given under 
the Poor Law Bill, is it the fact in your neighbourhood, that the practice, under 
the Poor Law Bill, has been introduced of giving relief to the poor in different 
articles, instead of giving itin money ?—I am not aware that it has; I think the 
general practice has been to give them money. 

4980. Do you think it would be a relief to the farmers if the practice recom- 
mended by the Poor Law Bill was introduced, of giving articles of food for the 
labour performed, instead of paying in money ?’—Yes, | think it might; but it 
requires caution. 

4981. What other suggestions can you favour the Committee with, of measures 
which will tend to remove the agricultural distress ?—I beg your Lordships will 
not consider any thing I say about the currency as said with any confidence ; but 
I think that any measure which tended to increase the amount of money in cir- 
culation must have a beneficial effect. I think that where high prices depend on 
the increasing circulation of money they are good to every body, particularly to 
the producer, but that they-are no loss to the consumer ; but where they depend 
on a scarcity, they are a great evil to all; and that puts me in mind of one thing 
I wish to state respecting the present price of wheat: I am of opinion, that the 
present price, as it has been raised within the last fortnight or month, is caused 
very much by scarcity; that it is caused both by the decreasing quantity of 
wheat in this country, and by the apprehension that it will be further decreased 


. by so much less being grown. I know that has operated very much, and that 


the stock in hand is getting, in many cases, very small in the country; I am not 
aware how it is at the great ports. 

4982. Do you conceive there is less now in the farmers’ rick-yards than for- 
merly ?—Much less. 

4983. Do you speak of Somersetshire ?—Yes ; all my practical acquaintance 
with the subject must be confined to the western parts of Somersetshire. With 
respect to the increasing quantity of money, I have never found any reason that 
accounted to me satisfactorily why there should not be a circulation of notes 
between 5/. and the sovereign, fours, threes and twos ; I think there are stronger 
reasons against one-pound notes. 

4984. On what security would you have those notes of two, three and four 
pounds founded ?—-The same security that the fives are now. 

4985. Namely, the general repute and stability of the bank ?—Yes; I think 
credit should be more free. 

4986. Do you speak of the Bank of England ?—Yes, and country bank notes 
also, and of notes payable on demand in metal. 

4987. Do you think it would be at all safe if those were issued payable in the 
country ?—I think so ; I am not aware why it should not be safe. 

4988. Do you think there would be any reason to expect that country banks 
would be able to keep in hand a sufficient quantity of cash, such as would pro- 
bably be required to answer the demands likely to be made upon them ’—Yes, 
I think they would; I think they would be as likely to keep cash in hand to 
answer the demands made upon them as they are now; I do not think now that 
the bankers keep cash in hand to answer any demands which might be made ; 
if they did, I do not see how the bankers would make any profit ; it is the very 
essence of credit. 

4989. Do you think there is likely to be so close a demand for cash for notes 
above 5/. as if they issued those small notes ?—No; I suppose the danger 
would be increased somewhat, but it appears to me the increase of danger 
on that score would not be equal to the advantage to be derived by the agricul- 
tural population by the circulation of notes; I speak on that point from the fact 


that the distress has proceeded with much greater steadiness since the suppression 
of 


“ 
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of the small notes than under the return to cash payments by Mr. Peel’s Bill, 
passed in 1819, and which, I think, came into operation in 1821. 

4990. There was an extension of the issue in 1822 ?—Yes, and a cessation of 
distress. 

4991. The whole of the notes were not recalled till 1825 and 1826 ?—No, and 
for the whole of that time there were generally one-pound notes in circulation, 
and a rising price. The Bil for the suppression of them did not pass till 1825; 
from a year or two after that time the distress has proceeded with greater and less 
rapidity up to the present time. It appears to me that one of the great objec- 
tions to a one-pound note circulation is that which I believe originated with Mr. 
Burke. I remember hearing Mr. Huskisson or Mr. Canning, I now forget 
which, quote it in the House of Commons, that when very ill at Bath, he (Mr. 
Burke) sent to Mr. Pitt to say, that if he put out one pound-notes he would not 
have a guinea left in the country. Now it appears to me, that that which is a 
good objection to a paper circulation of the same denomination with the gold, 
would not apply in the same degree to one of a different denomination. We have 
no gold of the same denomination as these twos, threes and fours. I never could 
hear any good reason for having the standard of value fixed as it is; I think the 
return to gold payments would have caused no difficulties, if the standard of value 
had been fixed in proportion to the then market value of gold. I think that the 
return to cash payments, without altering the standard of value in proportion 
to the depreciation which had affected its market value, has caused the depression. 
I think there is no satisfactory reason, and I do not know what reason there is, 
why the standard should have been fixed where it is fixed. 

4992. How do you conceive it ought to be fixed so as to be most beneficial to 
the country ?—I will not pretend to say what it might be best to fix it at, unless 
J know all that is to be done in regard to the circulation ; but it was fixed without 
any regard to the depreciation, if I understand it. 

4993- Do you consider it fixed with a view to return to the old standard, or 
that an alteration has been made in regard to the old standard ?—-The present 
standard is the old standard ; when the bank restriction was taken off, we returned 
to it with a circulation very much depreciated by the enormous issue of paper 
during the war. 

4994. Are you aware that the standard in this country, some years previous to 
the year 1797, was not the same as that which existed in that year !—No, I do 
not recollect it. 

4995- Are you aware that in the year 1783 the standard of silver was 5s. 6d., 
instead of being, as it now is, 5s. 2d. 2—Yes, I think | remember that, now my 
attention is called to it. 

4996. That having recurred to your mind, what is your opinion as to what 
would be the fair standard to be adopted, supposing any alteration were made to 
give general relief to the country ?—I think such a one as would enable the credit 
circulation to increase without driving out the gold, and having a conjoint 
standard of silver and gold; making silver a legal tender would be a very great 


benefit. 


4997. Would the advantage from having that conjoint standard be, that we 
should have a greater facility of being supplied with treasure from abroad !—Yes, 
I think so; and less hazard of runs. 

4998. Next to that relief, which you consider the primary relief which might be 
given to agricultural distress, what strikes you as the best relief,—the repeal of 
the malt-tax or the Beer Bill, or what other measure ?— With respect to the malt- 
tax, I have no doubt in my own mind that the repeal of the malt-tax would 
afford very substantial relief to agriculture. 

4999. Would it afford relief to agriculture in general, or exclusively to the 
barley districts ?—The relief would be more immediately to the barley soils, but 
the actual expense of the malt-tax to the large farmer is something considerable ; 
a large farmer would gain 201. or 30/. a year by it immediately ; that, I think, is 
very much undervalued. I think also it would give a very great stimulus to the 
sale of barley, and the increased price of the barley wouid increase the growth 
of it, and therefore would operate also on the wheat. If the farmer found barley 
answer so much better, he would grow less wheat, and that would raise the price 
of wheat too. 

5000. Supposing the opinions of some of the witnesses are true, that the larger 
proportion of land in this country is calculated to produce wheat, would it not 
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have the effect naturally of inducing the farmer to cultivate more barley, where 
it could be grown, instead of wheat, and thereby enable the farmers who cultivate 
stiff lands to obtain a better price for their wheat ?—I am of that opinion. 

5001. Can you form any opinion whether the bad wheat and bad_ barley 
would be likely to be applied to the feeding of cattle ?—I have heard that said 
very lately by practical gentlemen, but I am not aware how that would be ; it 
appears to me that the lower the price of an article is, the more the article is 
likely to be employed in the feeding animals. I hear that some farmers have of 
late been in the habit of consuming a good deal of their wheat in that way. 

5002. Are you aware that it would be a more profitable application of wheat 
for animals, if they could malt it ?—I have heard that, but never saw it tried. 

5003. Do not you think, if that is so, the taking the duty off malt would be 
useful as it respects the lower descriptions of wheat ?—Yes, I think it would; but 
I am notcertain that wheat malted is a very good thing for animals. 

5004. If such has been the tendency of the evidence of several witnesses who 
have appeared before the Committee, you know nothing to contradict that /—No, 
I know nothing of it. 


5005. Is it your opinion, that, supposing the duty was taken off malt, the pro- © 


bability is that farmers in general would be more inclined to provide their 
labourers with malt liquor in their houses ?—I am sure of it. 

5006. Do not you think that would have not only a pecuniary but a moral 
benefit 2— Undoubtedly. 

5007. Will you be good enough to favour the Committee with your opinion, 
how far any benefit would result to the farmers from an alteration of the Tithe 
Laws ?—My present opinion about the Tithe Laws, under the existing circum- 
stances of the country, is, that a very great alteration would be a very great 
benefit to the agriculturist, but in order to be a benefit it must be such an altera- 
tion as I have not heard of lately. 

5008. Whether the present Bill, as proposed, is just in its construction or not, 
how far do you think it will, if passed, tend to give relief to the agricultural 
interest, or what are the provisions in it which you think not likely to give that 
assistance ?—I think the present Bill, if passed, must give relief to agriculture, 
if at all, in this way,—where a man has once parted with a certain portion of 
his estate, and engaged to pay a certain sum per annum to be free of tithe, he 
might then set about all sorts of expensive improvements in agriculture, knowing 
he should have to make no increased payments for tithe on account of those 
various improvements, so far it might benefit agriculture ; but I think that, 
generally speaking, the effect of this Bill would not be for the benefit of the 
renting farmer at all; I think that the renting farmer would immediately have 
his rent increased fully in proportion to the tithes which he would not have 
to pay. 

5009. Do you speak of the tenant at rack-rent >—Yes. 

5010. How would that apply to tenants under leases ?—I doubt, at the present 
moment, how the present Bill affects the tenant under lease ; I apprehend the 
landlord would have to pay a certain annual sum for tithe, and he would be 
free ; then of course his lessee would have to pocket the whole value of the tithe 
during his whole lease ; I do not recollect any provision to obviate that difficulty ; 
I think in many cases this Bill would operate most capriciously ; for instance, it 
is a premium for bad farming anda penalty on good farming, immediately, if the 
Bill comes into operation. If the landlord has been kind to that tenant, and 
the tenant has been just to his landlord in cultivating the estate, the landowner 
will have to pay an increased tithe under the commutation for the land in future ; 
and a man who has nothing but thistles upon his land will have to pay the 
smallest possible rate, as a reward for his indolence. Nothing can be so monstrous, 
in my mind, as that consequence of the Bill. 

5011. If the object was to give relief to agriculture in a fair way by a Tithe 
Bill, in what way do you think that ought to be arranged ?—I am of opinion 
that we can have no substantial relief to agriculture by a Tithe Bill, such as 
may be considered a just Tithe Bill to tithe-owners as well as tithe-payers, 
unless the whole law be considered, and the whole fund from which it is paid is 
altered ; that there cannot be the same amount raised from the land, and yet 
the land relieved; I think also that the present system of tithes is most 
grievous. 

5012. In what way ?—My idea is, that there ought to be a review of = 

whole 
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whole law of tithes, and that the whole property of the country should contribute 
to a new mode of supporting the church of the country, and that without that 
there can be no relief to the agricultural interest in this matter of tithes worth 
mentioning in comparison; I think the present state of the tithe system is very 
grievous, owing to the way in which it operates under the present taxation of 
the country. 

5013. Do you think there is the most rigorous exaction when the tithes are 
in the hands of the clergy or in the hands of the laity particularly ?—I think, as 
far as my own experience goes, tithes are generally exacted less rigorously when 
in the hands of the clergy. 

5014. Have you any means of forming a comparison how far the land tithed 
by the clergy is less injured or deteriorated by the system of tithes than when it 
is in the hands of the laity?—No; I know many instances where clergymen do 
not get half the value of their tithe. 

5015. Should you conceive that where land was under tithe in the hands of 
the clergy, that it would have such an injurious influence on agriculture as is 
now stated ?—It would not have so injurious an effect, but I think it would still 
have an injurious effect, and that there would be constantly occurring instances 
where some clergymen would take as much as they have a legal right to do, and 
even take tithes in kind; I know some who take it in kind always. 


5016. Do you know any instances of clergymen who take tithes in kind who- 


are not forced to it?—Yes ; I know those who will not give the parish a compo- 
sition, and I know one who is on very good terms with his parish too. 

5017. Then they do not feel it injurious to them ?—I do not know that ; he is 
a very pleasant man, and they are on good terms ; but still they feel it an injury, 
_ L apprehend. 

5018. Are those persons landowners or land-occupiers ?—They are chiefly 
Jand-occupiers. 

5019. If the tithe were removed altogether, would there not be a very great 
addition in point of rent ?—I have no doubt there would. 

5020. Would that not be more than equal to the tithe they pay, even in the 
way in which it is taken ?—No, [ do not think it would ; but I think the tithe 
system at present, in many cases, operates to prohibit cultivation, and must in 
a year or two still more; | think that in paying tithe they are now paying, in 
some instances, more than the value of the land. : 

5021. Do you think a person would forbear to improve nine parts of his land 
because the improvement on the tenth part goes to another, he at the same time 
paying rent for the whole ?—Yes, because the tenth part is, in many instances, 
more than the amount of his profit ; he must make a return for his capital laid 
out, and must pay his rent ; this tenth would take away that portion which might 
enable him to do that, and then the land ceases to be cultivated. 

5022. The tenth part of the produce you consider practically about one-fifth ? 
—Yes, I have heard it estimated so ; but that must depend on circumstances ; 
in some cases it is much more ; it must depend on the expense of cultivation ; 
and this tenth of the produce, when it is estimated for composition paid in lieu 
of it, has increased in value by the amount of taxation, and consequently is 
a more grievous payment to the landowner and the land-occupier. There can 
be no doubt taxation raises the price and value of all the articles of produce ;— 
they would be produced so much cheaper without the taxes ;—this rise in prices 
is a rise in value of this tenth part of the produce, for which the farmer gets no 
return. 

5023. It does not strike you that there can be any equitable course pursued 
to make any alteration with respect to tithes, so as to be beneficial to the farmer, 
unless by totally altering the system of the taxes and the subject-matter on 
which the payment of tithes should attach ?—1 do not quite say that, but I do 
not think any thing will be complete and satisfactory that does not do that. 

5024. It is what the land has always paid ?—No, it has not always paid it ; it 
is paying more and more every year; I have no doubt the hardship of tithes 
becomes greater every year. 


B. 8. Escott, Esq. 


21 March 1836. 


5025. You do not mean to say the land has not always exclusively paid the . 


tithe 2—They have paid what has been called the tithe, but not the>same com- 
parative amount in value ; not in the same proportion to their profits. 

5026. They are the only persons who have paid tithes hitherto ?—Yes, in the 
common acceptation of those words. 

404. eaQ2 5027. Your 
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5027. Your proposal is to make persons pay who never have paid, and who 
have other burthens ?—Yes, according to your Lordship’s acceptation of those 
terms, but I would not, after all, add to their burthens more than has been added 
to others. 

5028. Do you consider that the introduction of Irish produce is injurious to 
the agriculture of this country ?—I have no doubt it is injurious to the agricul- 
ture of England, in the same way as the introduction of other corn cheaper 
grown would be injurious to the farmers in a particular country ; it overstocks 
their market. One thing I wish to mention. It is very commonly said that all 
that is wanted for agriculture is a reduction of rents, and that is an opinion 
which has been very much circulated among the landholders in my neighbour- 
hood, and I believe generally in England, that the reduction of rents is all which 
is requisite. Speaking about the landowners, I should say a much further 
reduction of rent, if they are in the situation in which I believe them to be, 
would be ruinous to them ; but it appears to me that it will be ruin to the present 
race of renting farmers as well. It operates in this way: many landowners, 
particularly the small landowners of 800/. or 1,000/. a year, if compelled to 
reduce their rents much more, will say, ‘‘ It is not worth while to let the land ; 
we must try to farm it ourselves,” which some are doing already, and conse- 
quently the occupation of the renting farmers will be destroyed. Suppose there 


‘are 500 or 600 acres of land which has always been let, and the owner takes it 


into his hands to farm it, the occupation of the former tenant, however respect- 
able, is gone, and he must look elsewhere ; and that has another ruinous effect 
also, which I know has been in operation throughout the whole race of farmers ; 
it creates a too great competition for farms. When a farmer is put out of his 
farm, he must get another farm, unless he is a rich man; the consequence of 
which is, they bid a great deal too high for farms; and I am perfectly certain 
there are farms now, which, if they were to be let, would be taken at enormous 
rents ; and then some persons will say that agriculture is not distressed, when 
they see that farms will let at those rents; but, in fact, they are taken at rents 
which the farmer cannot pay, and then either they must be reduced, and it is 
puffed off as a great sacrifice of the landlord, or, if he will not abate, the farm is 
given up, or the tenant ruined. 

5029. Has there been much change of tenants in your district ?—Yes, con- 
siderable change. 

5030. Have any of those who have gone within these few years gone away in 
prosperous circumstances ‘—I know of none; at least I know of no one who 
has gone away better than he came in; I know none who have made money of 
late years. 

5031. Do you know any who have gone away ruined ‘/—Yes, I know grievous 
instances ; many who have been most respectable farmers, and their fathers 
before them. 

5032. Men who have not been extravagant ?—Yes ; the farmers are not gene- 
rally extravagant ; and I know, too, that the landowners are obliged to part with 
their land. 1 was talking to a friend of mine upon this subject not long ago, and 
I said the people must be losing their land estates, and they must go to mort- 
gagees, and so on; and he said he did not perceive that that was the case; that 
there appeared to be the same possessors of the land as he ever knew; I recol- 
lected myself for five minutes, and I showed him, within a distance of not 15 
miles frum where we were sitting, land to the amount of 500,000/. which had 
been sold within the last three or four years, and all those the estates of old 
respectabie families. 

5033. All of them sold, not from their buying land elsewhere, but from their 
losses ?—Yes ; I think none had purchased elsewhere, or certainly not to any 
amount. One of the persons, a man of family, was utterly ruined ; the castle 
was bought by an attorney, who pulled it down, and built a house in its place. 

5034. Have you any other suggestion to offer ?—Noa, I have not, at the pre- 
sent moment. 

5035. You said you thought the taking off the malt-tax would benefit agricul- 
ture very much; do you not conceive it would benefit Ireland much more than 
England !—I do not know why. 

5036.‘ Are you not aware that barley is much more grown in Ireland than 
wheat !—I have no knowledge of the agriculture of Ireland. 

5037- You stated that you conceived the importations from Ireland were a 

disadvantage 
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disadvantage to the agriculturists of England !—What I stated was, that I con- B.S. Escott, Esq. 


ceived that the importations of agricultural produce from Ireland must have the 
effect of lowering the price here, just the same as importations from one county 
into another, or one market into another. 

5038. Ireland, by growing generally much more barley than England, would 
benefit in a greater proportion than England ?—Of course, wherever the greatest 
quantity of barley is grown more people would be benefited, but I do not think 
all the benefit would be given to the growers of barley, as I stated before ; I con- 
ceive that the expense of the malt consumed by the farmer is very considerable, 
and the cost and quality of the beer drunk by the labourers still more. There is 
one thing I wish to say with respect to the present rise of prices. I am aware it 
is said by a class of persons, that the bulk of agricultural distress is a mere 
nothing ; that it will soon be right again. ‘The price of stock has been good 
lately ; very good in my neighbourhood. TI have no doubt the price of fat stock 
has been raised to what it is by a circumstance which has not benefited the 
farmers at all, but from which they are materially suffering ; that is, the total loss 
of turnips, except swedes. 

5039. You talk of the high price of stock relatively to the price it generally 
bears, but not relatively to the manner in which the farmer has been able to feed 
it¢—Certainly. There is another thing ; supposing that the price of grain is, as 
it certainly is, very low, the price of stock being high, it is an encouragement to 
throw land into pasture, and keep more stock, particularly sheep; but a great 
number of labourers will be thrown out of employment by that step. 

5040. You think that will be the general consequence of the prices continu- 
ing so low ?—Yes, other things remaining the same. 


[The Witness is directed to withdraw. 
Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till To-morrow, One o’clock. 


Die Veneris, 25° Martti, 1836. 


The Lord WYNFORD 1n tHe Cuair. 


Bickham 8. Escott, Esq., is called in ; and further Examined as follows : 


5041. DO you wish to make any addition to your evidence ?—I omitted to 
state, in enumerating what I conceive to be the causes of the present rise in 
prices, one which nevertheless I think has had a very material effect in pro- 
ducing it—I mean the increased circulation of money. I believe that within the 
last two or three months there has been an increase effected in the circulating 
medium of the country by some means ; | think, probably by means of different 
speculations in canals and railroads, an increased circulation of paper has been 
effected ; I derive that impression from having conversed with several persons of 
practical knowledge in the banking affairs of the country, who have confirmed 
the suggestion, and have stated that they knew that to be the case. 

5042. The bankers state that a great deal of paper has been pushed out in 
consequence of the speculations going on ?—Yes. 

5043. Have you any joint-stock bank companies in your neighbourhood ?— 
Yes, one very large one. 

5044. Have you the means of knowing whether those joint-stock bank com- 
panies have increased their circulation ?—-I do not know that they have 
increased their circulation within the last two or three months, but I have been 
informed that they have increased their circulation very much within the last 
two or three years. 

5045. Can it be safe for any banker to increase his circulation very con- 
siderably, while there is nothing but gold to fall back upon ?—I think it may; I 
do not say that it would be under present circumstances. 

5046. Do you think it would be safe for country banks in general to issue such 
a quantity of paper as the wants of the country require, when there is nothing 
but gold to fall back on at the present standard ?—No; when that qualification 
is introduced into the question, I should say not. 
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5047. Do you know that there has not been so great an importation from 
Ireland lately? —1 have no means of knowing how the importations from 
Ireland have been going on lately; I know they have increased very greatly 
within the last few years. In some parts almost all that is consumed is Irish 
produce. 

5048. What additions have you to make to your evidence ?—I was asked as 
to any manufactures in the part of the country with which I was best acquainted ; 
I stated that I was not aware of any manufactures in my neighbourhood, except 
some small ones of paper; if that is confined to a very small neighbourhood, 
that is correct ; but if I am to speak of a neighbourhood of 20 or 30 miles, and 
that I apprehend was what was referred to in the question, there are other 
manufactories ; there is a very extensive glove manufactory at Yeovil, anda 
very beautiful one. 

5049. That has existed for a long time !—Yes. 

5050. And at Chard there is a manufactory of lace and silk ?—Yes, and at 
other places. 

5051. How long has that existed?—I do not know for what time it has 
existed, but many years ; there is also some little woollen manufacture, but I 
believe very little of the woollen left ; and there are considerable manufactures 
of bricks in different parts of the county. Another thing I wish to correct is 
this ; I was asked whether any of our labourers migrated at any part of the 
year ; I mentioned that at some seasons of the year some few have migrated ; 
it is principally at the mowing season and the harvest, but it is a very small 
number indeed who ever migrate in that way, and they go into some not very 
distant parts of the country, where they get rather better wages ; and it is the 
young men who do it, rather, I think, out of a liking for the change of going into 
a new country for a short time, and they sometimes return with 31. or 4/. in 
their pockets. 

5052. Do they go to the Isle of Wight ?—I think chiefly into Gloucestershire 
and Wales. Your Lordships did me the honour to ask me what remedies I 
should propose for the present state of agriculture, and I mentioned several 
things. There is one I did not mention. It appears to me, as I stated, that 
there are two classes of remedies, remedies over which the law can have no 
control, and legislative remedies. This is one which perhaps your Lordships 
may think quite out of your legislative jurisdiction, but it appears to me a very 
important one, that landowners, if they are in the distressed state in which 
many have been for some years past, should, as far as possible, alter their 
domestic and family arrangements, both present and to come, with a view to the 
altered value of their property. As regards the landowners, the greatest 
distress will no doubt arise where estates are subject to heavy incumbrances, 
and those who have it in their power to alter those incumbrances have it in 
their power very considerably to remedy the degree of distress to which they are 
subject. 

Bees: Would they not naturally do that where they had the power?—I 
believe, in many instances, they do not; it takes time ; and I allude particularly 
to charging their estates in making a provision for the other members of the 
family, in proportion to the reduced amount of the rent out of which the money 
is to be paid, and the increased value of the money which is to be paid. 

5054. There are many cases in which settlements have been made ?—I think 
they should do it when they have the power ; but where they have not the power, 
I think many old families will be reduced to beggary by the want of such an 
arrangement, which I think is a great national evil. 

5055. All settlements by deed must of course continue !—Yes ; but not those 
by will, where the parties are living. 

5056. Is there any thing else you wish to add ?— With respect to the state of 
the labourers: I stated the other day my own opinion, that a great deal of 
distress among labourers arises more from certain moral causes than any other ; 
Iam strongly of opinion that any thing which would tend to encourage the 
revival of those sports and amusements which the labouring population of this 
country used to enjoy, and of which they are now very much deprived, would do 
a great deal of good. Iam quite confident I did not sufficiently explain myself 
to your Lordships on the subject of tithes. I wish very much to be allowed to 
state, if I can, more clearly what I meant, when I said that I considered the cost 
of tithes to the landowner and occupier both was very much raised by the 
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present amount of taxation; your Lordships know that though the taxation of B. S. Escott, Esq. 
the country has been very much reduced within the last 20 years, it is never- eee 
theless now three times as much as it was before the last French war. It is the 25 March 1836. 
opinion of many persons,—I will not pretend to give an opinion on that point,— 

that the increased cost of growing a quarter of wheat is at least 20s. on account 

of taxation ; that is, it costs 20s. more to grow a quarter of wheat than it would 

if that taxation did not exist. The way in which this appears to me to apply to 

the burthen of tithes, and to increase it, is this: the grower of corn must charge 

that increased cost of production upon the article he sells, in order to reimburse 

himself for his expenditure, otherwise he must pay the taxation out of his 

capital, which he could not long do; it must be a dead loss to him, unless he 

can charge it on his customers. In selling the nine-tenths of his produce he 

does this ; and perhaps the tax is doing no harm at all, for he is receiving for 

that an increased price ; but in parting with the tithe he receives not one penny 

of it back again, so that by every penny the cost of production is raised, the 

comparative value of the tithe is raised too, and its burthen increased to the 

grower of corn. 

5057- You are speaking of the case where tithe is taken in kind ?—I am, 
first ; I will speak of the money payment afterwards. 

5058. If the tithes are taken in kind, generally the person taking the tithe 
pays the tax of the proportion, does he not!—I do not see that he pays any 
thing at all; at least he pays nothing in the way of cost of production, except 
rates. He says, this part of the crop is mine. The farmer has raised the crop 
and paid the taxes, which are a part of his expense. By the amount of these 
taxes the cost of production is raised, and there is no means by which the farmer 
can reimburse himself. 

5059. It is an addition, perhaps, rather to the burthen of the tithe ?—Yes, it 
is an addition to the cost of producing it, which increases its burthen to the 
grower, and its value when computed in money. 

5060. He obtains the value of the tenth, whatever it may be, if he takes it in 
kind ?—Yes. 

5061. If he lets it, he gets as much as the clear profit on the tenth would 
amount to?—Yes. If there is a composition, the matter, I think, stands thus ; 
the composition is fixed on the valuation of the tithe; how does the valuer 
proceed ? he takes the market price, and deducts from the market price the cost 
of the outgoings. 

5062. Does he deduct any outgoings at all, supposing the tithe-owner lets it 
to each occupier himself ?—Yes, no doubt he does. In valuing the tithes for 
composition he takes the market price of the produce, and deducts from that the 
amount he would be obliged to lay out in bringing that corn to market. 

5063. Against that, does not the tithe-owner set the straw and the dung, which 
the occupier has ‘—If there is such an agreement between them. 

5064. In many cases the straw pays for the drawing of the tithe, does it not ? 
—The straw is part of the tithe, unless under particular circumstances ; but I do 
not think that affects my argument. What I wish to state is this, that in 
estimating the compensation to be paid in money, the market value must be 
taken into consideration. If your Lordships are right in that suggestion, that 
simplifies my statement ; but how is the market value made up? it is made up 
of this taxation amongst other things. If it is right to say that the taxation adds 
20s. to the cost of growing the quarter, 20s. is added in estimating the compo- 
sition the farmer is to pay for the quarter, so that, whether he pays in kind or in 
composition, he pays somuch more in proportion to the taxes. This opinion I 
do not pretend to state with any confidence before your Lordships as to its 
results, but it appears to me deserving of consideration, for if this is the case, 
precisely as the taxation of the country has been advancing since the beginning 
of the French war, so has the burthen of the tithes been increasing along with 
it ; and it may account for a good deal of the clamour on the subject of tithe. 

5065. Have not the burthens of the clergy increased ?—No doubt their 
expenses have increased ; whether they have increased in proportion or not, I do 
not pretend to say. I only state how that operates on the grower of corn. That 
may be so, and that may be an answer to it, though I do not see how. There is 
one other observation which I wish to make; it may be said, at all events, ever 
since taxes have been diminishing, this burthen of tithes has been diminishing too 
on the same principle ; but then that opens the other question, whether, in point 
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of fact, under the existing pecuniary circumstances of the country, the burthen 
of taxes may not be as great and greater now than it was in the times of the 
highest nominal taxation. There is one other observation I beg to be allowed to 
make. I was asked, in consequence of some remark of mine, whether I meant 
to make those pay tithes who never paid before ; if the idea was, that in order to 
relieve the land from the burthen of tithes those must be made to pay who never 
paid before, that undoubtedly is a very serious consideration ; but I am not sure 
that in any case those can be made to pay who never paid before ; for where did 
all this money property come from? did it, not all come from the land and the 
labour of the country ? and if it has all been raised by the labour and taken from 
the land, when the land and labour formerly bore those tithes all that property 
had not been taken from it ; when it paid the tithe it had not to pay the taxes. 
There is one other circumstance that has occurred to me since. JI am not sure 
that there is not a very high legislative precedent in this country for making the 
general property of the country contribute to the support of the church ; if 
I am not misinformed, in the reign of George III. there were very large money 
contributions from the state to support the church; I believe nearly 2,000,000 
of money were voted by Parliament for the augmentation of church property, 
which appears to me a most important precedent at all events. Then there is 
another’ observation I wish to make respecting the tithes, which escaped my 
memory the other day. It is said that the tithe commutation is to be a great 
relief to the land, and I think that if it isa proper one it may be a very great 
relief indeed ; but see whether there is not a question of the greatest importance 
to be examined into before any Commutation Bill whatever, and we have had 
four or five, is worthy of being considered as a benefit to the land. I am told 
that some of the most able writers on political economy have laid it down as 
quite an axiom in their science that tithes are a tax, and a tax on the consumer ; 
that, in point of fact, the consumer pays all the tithes of the country, because 
the produce is raised in price to the consumer by the amount of tithe subtracted 
from the grower; he must sell the nine-tenths for the same money for which he 
would have sold the whole. 

5066. Do you recollect any particular writer who has laid down that position ? 
—I do not ; but I know the opinion has been maintained by able men. 

5067. Do you propose to set aside all moduses and prescriptions in this case, 
and that all lands should pay in proportion, and all merchandise ; you would not 
propose to tax the mercantile part of the community without setting aside all 
moduses and prescriptions !—I have the greatest hesitation in proposing any 
thing in such a matter, not only from my own inability, but that I do not know 
what is proposed to be done, and all must depend on what other measures are to 
be adopted. The present tithe system might, under some circumstances, not be 
oppressive. If we are to go on in other respects as at present, I do not think it is 
to be borne ; but I had rather not give an opinion upon that point. 

5068. Can you set aside moduses, without, on the very same principle, taking 
the lands and every thing else; does not the modus secure the right ?—I think 
so, under the present law. 

5069. Consequently it cannot be set aside without destroying the right ?— 
That argument will apply to altering the present law on tithes at all; it appears 
to me to be equally valid against any commutation for money. 

5070. Commutation may be very easily estimated ; but if there is a modifica- 
tion of any part of the tithes, that will not apply ?—I do not exactly understand 
that ; but what I want to call your Lordships’ attention to is this: supposing 
that opinion to prevail, as I know it does amongst many political economists,—I 
mean an opinion that tithes are a tax on the consumer,—then a commutation of 
tithe, which goes to fix a money payment on the land, will be in fact the imposing 
of a burthen on the land which it does not now bear, and this too under pretence 
of relieving the land from its burthens. 

5071. Will not that depend on whether the land rises or falls ?—No, I think 
not at all. 

5072. If the land rises, the landowner receives a considerable benefit ?—Yes, 
in proportion to its increased value. 

5073. If the land rises, and there is a fixed rent, the tithe-owner will be the 
loser >—Certainly ; which is a confirmation of the observation I have made of the 


extreme difficulty, [ should almost say absurdity, of pretending to devise any 
remedy 
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remedy for this evil, without knowing what other remedies are to be proposed or B. S. Escoft, Esq. 
continued along with it. a 

5074. Have you any thing else to add ?—I was not asked any questions on the 25 March 1836. 
subject of the corn law, or the present supply of corn. I wish to state, that it 
appears to me that any consideration with respect to the price of agricultural 
produce, and any remedies for it, must be ineffectual, unless the probable supply 
and demand of corn is taken into consideration, and the manner in which that 
supply and demand is effected by the present corn laws and the population. 

5075. Do you suppose there is likely to be a deficient supply of corn ?—I do 
not know, but I think not just at present. 

5076. Is it not likely to increase very much?—TI should think that the supply 
of corn from foreign parts must be very likely to increase, as long as it is allowed 
to be sold to us, and the price there is so much lower than it is at home. 

5077. That must be the case as long as the national debt remains, must it not ? 
—That I cannot say, but I do not see the necessary connexion between the propo- 
sitions. Since I was last examined by your Lordships I have strengthened most 
of the opinions I then gave, and none more than that of the great danger of confi- 
dence in these matters. By referring to some notes I had formerly made, I have 
collected together a few sentences of certain men, considerable authorities in these 
matters, some not now living, and some who are,—Mr. Hume, Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Baring (the present Lord Ashburton), Lord Brougham and Mr. Malthus. 

5078. Will you state what is the import of those opinions ?>—I have two or 
three short extracts, which I will beg to read. Mr. Hume says, in one 
of his Essays, “There is always an interval before matters be adjusted to 
their new situation, and this interval is as pernicious to industry when gold 
and silver are diminishing, as it is advantageous when these metals are in- 
creasing; the workman has not the same employment from the manufacturer 
and merchant, though he pays the same price for every thing in the market ; 
the farmer cannot dispose of his corn or cattle, though he must pay the same 
rent to his landlord. The poverty and beggary and sloth which must ensue are 
easily foreseen.” I wish to add to that, that it appears to me from the context 
that it is necessary, in order to make this applicable to the present time, to read 
“money” where Mr. Hume uses the words “ silver and gold,” in consequence of 
the alterations which have taken place since Mr. Hume wrote, or the phrase would 
be limited to gold and silver money only; I think paper money ought to be taken 
into the account also. In another place he states, not exactly in the words I am 
now about to read, but in substance, “It is the money which circulates that 
determines the prices, not the quantity of money in the country.” He states 
afterwards, ‘“‘ One of these two events must happen ; either the nation must destroy 

ublic credit, or public credit will destroy the nation. It is impossible they can 
both subsist after the manner they have been hitherto managed.” I wish upon 
that to make this observation, that it is a pity he did not begin that sentence by 
saying it was in consequence of the manner in which they have been managed 
that he apprehended the danger, rather than by stating the danger so positively, 
for, I apprehend, all he meant to say of public credit was, that it must be better 
managed in order to be preserved. 

5079. What do you understand by being better managed ?—That again would 
lead me into the whole question of the standard and the value of the currency ; 
but I will state presently, in a word, what I mean, after I have read these extracts. 
After glancing at what the House of Lords may do and what the House of Commons 
may do, he goes on in these words : “‘ And perhaps, too, our foreign enemies may 
be so politic as to discover that our safety lies in despair, and may not therefore 
show the danger open and'barefaced till it be inevitable. The balance of power 
in Europe our grandfathers, our fathers and we, have all deemed too unequal to 
be preserved without our attention and assistance ; but our children, weary of the 
struggle, may sit down and see their neighbours oppressed and conquered, till at 
last they themselves and their creditors lie both at the mercy of the conqueror ; 
and this may be denominated the violent death of our public credit.” Mr. Mal- 
thus says, “ If the price of corn were to fall to 50s. a quarter, and labour and 
other commodities nearly in proportion, there can be no doubt that the stockholder 
would be benefited unfairly at the expense of the industrious classes of society, 
and consequently at the expense of the wealth and prosperity of the whole 
country.” That was in a pamphlet written by Mr. Malthus, [ think in the year 
1815. I will now read an extract from a speech made by Lord Ashburton, in the 
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year 1822 or 1823. ‘He did not think the noble marquis, who had stated in 
such forcible language the grievous injury which tampering with the currency 
had inflicted on the aristocracy of the country, had at all over-rated it; on that 
aristocracy he had no claim, but still he thought it ought to be upheld. There 
was not, he believed, a private family in the kingdom which had not been 
impoverished in some degree by the system ; he himself knew instances in which 
Jarge nominal fortunes were left to the elder sons of respectable families, which 
fortunes were not sufficient to discharge the incumbrances ; and if that was the 
case with great fortunes, how stood the farmers throughout the country? Their 
situation was necessarily worse; many of them who had laid aside money to 
purchase land which they had partially mortgaged had been entirely ruined by 
the speculation ; numerous families had been reduced to beggary, without perceiving 
the invisible hand which had struck them down.” I wish to read the next extract, 
because it particularly supports my views in one suggestion I took the liberty of 
making to this Committee. ‘ If the circulation was placed on the broader basis 
of two metals to the currency, there would be less danger of resorting again to 
the paper system. If, too, the Bank had two currencies to work with, it would 
greatly facilitate its operations in case of a demand for the precious metals, as 
there was no country in Europe in which silver may not be had, in the event of a 
run upon the Bank.” It appears to me there is another reason in favour of a 
silver standard as well as guld. It is sometimes said that it might be difficult for 
the Bank to get silver in time, if they had to send across the sea for it; but then 
it is much more inconvenient to take away large sums in payment in silver than 
in gold, and that, I apprehend, would operate to prevent runs. 

5080. Would there not be a facility in cbtaining silver, because if drafts are 
drawn on the Continent silver can be obtained, as the drafts are answered in silver 
and not in gold 2—Yes. I think I ought to mention to your Lordships, that in 
the same speech Lord Ashburton, I think, uses the expression, that time is every 
thing in those matters ; one in which I beg entirely to agree. The next extract 
I am about to read is from a speech of Lord Brougham’s, delivered May the 9th, 
1822. In his opinion, the first thing that ought to be considered was the means 
of escaping from the evil. It was immaterial whether taxation was admitted to 
be the only cause of the evil ; if it was allowed to occasion a part of it, a reduc- 
tion of taxation was the only remedy within our reach. He thought this ought 
to be resorted to, in order to avoid the necessity of again interfering with the 
currency. Upon that I would observe, that the question is, according to Lord 
Brougham, whether, under the present circulation of the country, the taxation 
has been so far reduced as to enable us to bear it now, though we could not bear 
it then. He goes on, ‘‘ That should be the ultamum remedium. If the return 
to cash payments had been accompanied by measures which, in his opinion, were 
necessary, he should have considered it his most sacred duty to support that 
act of the Legislature which restored metallic currency. But it was never to be 
sufficiently deplored that, when that measure was resolved upon, Parliament did 
not sufliciently consider the state of the country, and the effect which it would 
produce upon a most important class of the people. In his opinion, any attempt 
to tamper with the currency after it had been placed on its present footing would 
show that we were reduced to something like extremity. He implored the House 
to avoid this evil, by having recourse to the only means by which it could be 
avoided, a reduction of taxation. Let them afford every relief which it was 
practicable to afford to agriculture, by taking off those numerous and heavy 
duties by which it was now borne down. If all should prove unavailing, let them 
come to that which he would certainly fain avoid, if possible.” There is another 
speech of Lord Brougham’s, made in the same year, on the 12th of May 1822, 
from which I have not made any quotation, but I will beg of your Lordships to 
read the whole speech; that was a speech made in support of Mr. Western’s 
motion for a committee to revise the currency, for which Lord Brougham voted. 
The speech sets out with stating, that “his doubt was, whether the standard 
ought not to have been fixed lower.” There is also a speech of Lord Brougham’s 
on the former corn laws, which appears to me of the greatest possible importance. 
I would beg to state another opinion of mine, in which | am confirmed, within the 
last two or three days, by looking back at the speeches of Mr. Pitt, and reading 
the evidence given by Mr. Pitt before a certain Secret Committee, and endea- 
vouring to take a view of the historical facts respecting Mr. Pitt's administration. 


One of the great causes of the evils under which we are labouring, I believe, is, 
that 
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that Mr. Pitt’s policy, in the instance of the sinking fund, has not been acted on 
and followed up. If I am obliged to put my finger on any measure which I 
consider necessary to restore the prosperity of the land-owner, and do no injury, 
but add in the greatest possible degree to the security of public faith, I should 
say it would be for a government to act precisely on the principles laid down by 
Mr. Pitt, in re-establishing the sinking fund. 

5081. By paying off the one per cent. ?>—By constantly reducing the sum total 
of the debt; such a sinking fund as would enable us really and substantially to 
pay off debt. This appears to me the proper way to manage public credit. 

5082. Would not that oblige us to raise a larger amount of taxes >—Yes, it 
possibly might, though I do not know that; but I think one of the greatest evils 
to the country has been the taking off the taxes, and such taxes too, in the manner 
of late years, and violating the faith of Parliament by not keeping up the sinking 
fund, as Mr. Pitt promised for his successors. It is that which has brought us 
into our present situation more than any thing else. 

5083. Have you made a calculation how much the national debt would have 
been reduced if the sinking fund had been kept upr—I have not such a calcu- 
lation here; but it might have been reduced, I apprehend, at least a third 
already. 

5084. Do you think, in the state of the country, the sinking fund would have 
been kept up?—I think so; I am not aware why it should not; but that certainly 
depends on other questions. I think that if it was possible to keep up a strong 
government in the country it might have been done; if it was possible there 
should be a government in the country strong enough to resist public clamour, 
and think of nothing but the utility of its measures. Your Lordships know all 
these things much better than Ido. But there is another matter upon which all 
the importance of these questions depends ; it is a thing we have no sufficient 
experiment of as yet, but the immediate usefulness of all your Lordships’ labours 
will depend upoa it; I mean whether, under the present circumstances of the 
State, and new arrangements made and to be made, the land and the labour and 
the property of the country have a sufficient share in the system of its legislation. 
I will not venture to give an opinion to your Lordships on such a point, but it is 
at least very unsatisfactory to suggest legislative remedies without knowing all 
which is to be done, and the power of doing it; it is like a stranger sitting down 
to regulate the economy of a family, without knowing what is the income of the 
pater-familias, or to what professions he intends to bring up his children. 


[The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Wilkiam Blamire, Esq., a Member of the House of Commons, attending, is 
Examined, as follows :— 


5085. YOU are a Member of Parliament for the Eastern Division of the 
county of Cumberland?—I am. 

5086. Are you acquainted with agriculture:—I have had considerable expe- 
rience in all rural matters for upwards of 20 years past. 

5087. What sort of land is there in that county generally >—We have every 
variety of soil, from lands not worth more than 2s. 6d. an acre to lands worth 
3/. an acre or upwards. 

5088. What is the state of the farming interest in that part of the country ?— 
The state of the farming interest in the county of Cumberland is generally 
extremely depressed, more perhaps than in many other counties, from this circum- 
stance, that very large tracts of common land have, in the last 15 years, been 
brought into cultivation, not containing in themselves a sufficient innate fertility 
to continue permanently to produce good crops; those crops have very much 
fallen off, and the tenants have become extremely depressed, and been driven to 
have recourse, in order to raise the rent for the landlord, to improper modes of 
cultivation, occasioning the exhaustion of the land. — 

5089. Cross-cropping, as it is called?—Yes, taking too large a quantity of 
corn. 

» 50yo. What is the state of the farmers in other lands not of the description you 
have now mentioned ?—The state of the farmers on the better land is not very 
materially different to that it has been for a number of years past. I conceive 
great exertions have been made in recent years to put the lands of the first quality 
into a high state of cultivation, froma greater quantity of draining, from the 
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purchase of more artificial manure, and that the product on those lands has not 
deteriorated ; but on the inferior soils there is a very great difference indeed ; 
and, generally speaking, the agricultural interest in the county of Cumberland is 
very much reduced. 

509?. Which is the largest proportion, the poor lands or those of a better 
quality :—The inferior land bears the largest proportion. 

5092. Then you would say that, generally speaking, the agriculturists in that 
part of the country are depressed ?—Yes. 

5093. What is the state of the labourers?—The state of the labourers, more 
especially in the county of Cumberland, from various local circumstances, is 
better than it has usually been, from the accidental circumstances of railways and 
canals, the demand for an unusual quantity of labour; and that description of 
labourer has not felt the adversity of the farmers to the same degree one would 
suppose he might. 

5094. Has the cultivation of ]and in Cumberland been decreased ?—A con- 
siderable quantity of inferior land is thrown out of cultivation. 

5095. How do the poor find employment in the country where that has taken 
place ;—We have in the county of Cumberland no surplus labour ; we import, if 
I may so say, a quantity of labour at various seasons of the year; the demand for 
labour has been remarkably great, so much so, that if the farmer did not give 
employment to the people about him, they immediately found it elsewhere; but 


| that is owing to the adventitious circumstance of railways and canals, and various 


demands for labour created there. 

5096. Are the tenantry in general in a bad or a good state ?—The tenantry are 
in a bad state, a very depressed state. 

5097. Can they pay their rents except by cropping their lands in the way you 
speak of P—The tenants of inferior soils cannot pay their rents without giving up 
to their landlord a part of the fee simple every year. 

5098. You mean by taking too much off?—Yes; if the estate were for sale 
it would probably sell for about as much less at the present moment as the 
difference as compared with what it would a few years ago when it was in a better 
state. 

50g9. Have rents been reduced in that county >—Rents have been reduced, 
but not to the great extent one might have supposed they ought to have been, 
and that they necessarily would have been, but for the great competition for 
farms. 

5100. The competition for farms has kept up the rents >—Yes. 

5101. How do you account for that competition, when farming is so unprofit- 
able a business ?—I conceive it is solely to be accounted for in this way, that the 
pressure of the population against the cultivated lands of the country is so great, 
that it is not in every man’s power to find a situation for himself to fix on; and 
that makes a competition for lands greater than I ever before knew it. 

5102. They will not quit their lands, although they can get nothing for the 
cultivation of them?—Although they are quite certain they must be ruined, or 
at all events certain they shall have no return for their labour, they are necessi- 
tated to have some place on which to live, and they have no means of turning 
themselves to any thing else. 

5103. Do you know any instances of farmers being already ruined ? 
numbers. 

5104. Reduced to the greatest distress ?—Yes ; and in that part of the country 
we have a great number of small estates men. 

5105. You mean men who have asmall farm of their own ?—A small property 
of their own. 

5106, They are yeomen, in fact?—Yes. 

5107. What is the condition of those persons ?—The condition of those persons 
is, generally speaking, most pitiable at the present moment ; they are, as a body, 
in fact, ceasing to exist at all, the pressure of the times has been so great upon 
them ; and from the unfortunate circumstance of the father of a family having 
settled a provision for his younger children upon the estate, in many instances an 
inducement, during the high prices of the war, was held out to them to improve 
their farms in every possible way ; their condition at the present moment is truly 
lamentable ; a vast number of those properties has passed from the possession of 
the yeomen, and there are others that must ere long pass away. 


Great 


5108. Have 
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5108. Have those who still retain possession of their lands incumbered them by 
mortgages ?—There are very few men in that rank of life who have not, to a 
greater or less degree, incumbered their property. 

5109. Is not that the case with the gentry and small freeholders ?—It is. 

5110. Have any land-owners of the county gone to reside in more humble 
situations ?—There are some instances of yeomen having sold their properties and 
gone abroad ; but not in that part of the county many instances of gentlemen 
having done so. 

5111. From your observation, is the emigration of those persons and their part- 
ing with their property the effect of any imprudence on their part, or merely the 
pressure of the times >—By no means the effect of any imprudence on their part, 
but solely from the pressure of the times; I believe there is no set of men in the 
world who live so poorly as that class of persons do, in comparison to the work they 
undergo. 

5112. Do they manage their farms well ?—They manage their farms as well as 
men so circumstanced can be expected to do, with as much reference to frugality 
and to every sort of management and desire to produce crops as can be seen 
ey where ; more capital might, no doubt, be advantageously expended in the 
arms. 

5113. Is there any want of good management, or is that occasioned by the 
distress of their circumstances ?—Certainly, and not by the want of competence 
and knowledge ; there is no man to be found who does not know how to make the 
utmost of his land under the circumstances, if he had the means. 

5114. Do you state that many of the lands are over-cropped !—Very much over- 
cropped. 

5115. Has the cultivation of other lands been given up in consequence of the 
poverty of the tenants ?—In consequence of the poverty of the tenants some has 
ceased to be cultivated at all, and I conceive a much greater portion of land 
would cease to be, but that it is not unusual for the landlord to say to the tenant, 
“ Instead of giving any greater reduction of rent, I will expend a certain amount of 
money in draining or in the purchase of artificial manure, which is to you equi- 
valent to a reduction of rent; and from my pleasure in seeing my estate improved 
and looking better ;” that has been done to a considerable extent by the more 
wealthy landlords. 

5116. Has that been to such an extent as to account for the difference of rent 
now and formerly ?— No, I do not think it has altogether ; it has had a consider- 
able effect ; but I think the high proportion the rents at the present moment bear 
to the proportion they ought to have borne when compared with the price of pro- 
duce, is to be attributed more to the pressure of the population than to that cir- 
cumstance of the rents appearing nominally higher, which the landlord really 
does not put into his pocket. 

5117. You say those improvements have been attended with considerable 
expense to the landlord ?—No doubt. 

5118. That would justify some rise of rent, of course >—Not a rise of rent, but 
a continuance of the old rent, on an understanding on the part of the landlord 
that he will expend a part of that rent in the improvement of the land for the 
farmer. 

5119. Since what time has the great depression in the agricultural interest taken 
place?—Since the year 1816. 

5120. From what do you suppose that originated'—The alteration of the 
currency was the first affecting cause, I conceive. 

5121. Speaking from your own observation, can you take upon yourself to 
attribute it to that principally ?—I feel very confident that that was the case. 

5122. Do you attribute it to any other cause ; importations from other countries, 
for instance >—No doubt there was a very great importation in the year 1815, 
which had a very considerable effect, and the consumption has materially 
increased. 

5123. From whence wasthat importation?—T'rom various parts of the Continent. 

5124. Do the Irish importations reach you?—On our side of the kingdom 
we are very materially affected by Liverpool being virtually the granary of 
Ireland. 

5125. Have the importations from Ireland, in your opinion, depressed the 
prices of agricultural produce in the English market ?—They have had a very 
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striking effect, and, perhaps, a more conspicuous effect on the price of animal 
food than on the price of corn. 

5120. Has it been great on the price of corn ?—No doubt it has, since the 
passing of Sir John Newport’s Act. 

5127. That was in 1826?—I think it was. 


[Mr. Blamire withdraws. 


Mr. William Summers is called in; and Examined, as follows : 


5128. YOU live at Ilton, in Somersetshire 2—I do. 

5129. You are a land-surveyor ?—1 am. 
~ 5130. Are you extensively employed in that line ?—I am. 

5131. The land in that part of the county is, generally speaking, very good, is 
it not Generally speaking, it is, but very variable. 

5132. How long have you been acquainted with agriculture ?—Thirty years, or 
more ; in fact, all my life. 

5133. What is the state of agriculture in that county at this time ?—It is ina 
depressed state, a very depressed state. 

5134. Can the tenants pay their rents ?—Not generally speaking. 

5135. Is that the case in a great degree ?—It is. 

5136. Are the rents moderate ?—They are more moderate than they have been. 

5137. They have been reduced ?—They have been. 

5138. To what extent have they been reduced ?—There have been various 
reductions ; I should say from 10 per cent. to 20 or 25, in some instances. 

5139. From what time r—Within the last 20 years. 

5140. Are they reduced as low as, considering the expense that the landlords 
have been at in improvements, they can be fairly expected to be 2—I think 

uite so. 

; 5141. At those reduced rents, can the farmers go on with their business 2— 
Certainly not ; it is principally so on arable land. 

5142. Have there a great many thrown up their farms in your neighbourhood ? 
—Not a great many, but there are some. 

5143. Do you think they pay their rents out of their capital 2—Yes, in many 
instances. 

5144. For how long a time have they been paying their rents out of their 
capital ?—-In some instances, I think, they have done so since 1822. 

5145. Did the distress begin in 1821 and 1822 ?—Yes. 

5146. To what do you attribute that?-—I think the first cause was the with- 
drawing of one-pound notes, and the diminution of the circulating medium. 

5147. Has the distress continued uninterrupted up to the present time, or have 
there been suspensions of it?—There have been suspensions of it. 

5148. Do you recollect when those suspensions took place;—I think about 
1824 or 1825. 

5149. When did the distress return again ?—I think that the suspension was 
only for about two or three years, to any extent. 

5150. Has it continued ever since :—Yes. 

5151. Has it increased ?—Certainly. 

5152. When was it greatest ?—I think it was greatest in 1821 and 1822; that 
it was worse then than at present. 

5153. Just at this present time the prices of corn and other things have risen? 
—Yes, a little. 

5154. Do you think the tenants have more capital now than they had in 1821 
and 1822 ?—O no, I think not. 

5155. Of course, if the capital is decreased, they must be worse off now than 
they were then:—Certainly. 

5156. Though since that there has been a suspension of the depression of 
prices -—Certainly. 

5157. They have never been relieved from the distress that was brought upon 
themiin 1821 and 1822 ?—Certainly not, though prices have got up since that. 

5158. Have many farmers been broken up in your neighbourhood >—Many. 

5159. How far round are you acquainted with the state of the farmers —For 
25 miles round Taunton to Ilminster. 


5160. A better 
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5160. A better part of the country, in point of land, there cannot be, can there 7 
—I should think not. 

5161. Yet, in that part of the country the tenantry are distressed 2—Yes. 

5162, Are poor-rates high in that part of the county ?-—Some parishes are 
much more burthened with poor than others. 

5" 63. Are the labourers pretty well employed in that part of the country ? 
—Yes. 

5164. How do you account for that, when the farmers are distressed ?—They 
have got more into the habit of growing flax in the good soils. 

5165. They grew more flax 20 or 30 years ago than now, did they not ?—I 
believe they grow about the same. 

5166. Would it not relieve the farmers, and add to the market for labour, if the 
growth of flax in your county was encouraged :—Certainly. 

5167. If foreign flax was shut out by duties ?—Yes ; flax has been very low till 
within the last two years. 

5168. What has the rise been owing to?—I apprehend that the crops abroad 
have not been so good. 

5169. There is no crop that employs so great a number of labourers as flax, is 
there ?—No. 

5170. So that the increase of the growth of flax would be a great relief to 
the agriculturist 7—Yes. 

5171. Flax is a very impoverishing crop, is it not?—It is not so long in the 
ground, therefore I do not think it impoverishes so much as many other crops. 

5172. It is sown in the spring ?—Yes. 

5173- Does it leave the ground dirty, or not?—No; we make our land parti- 
cularly clean to get the flax in. 

5174. You have hemp also in your county ?—Yes. 

5175. There is no litter goes into the farm-yard?—No; I have here a statement 
of the expense of cultivating an acre of flax. 


[The same 1s delivered in, and read, and is as follows :} 


Expenses for the Cultivation of an Acre of Flax. 


Rent and extra manure (being the best of his lands), and not paid the tenant ; £. s. d. 
the rent given the last two years - *- = = < = = < i a 
Ploughing, rolling, dragging and harrowing in the seed - = = = SP 
Seed, on the average, two bushels per acre, 10s. (once in four or five years 
Russia Riga seed is sown, and costs almost always in cleaning, carriage, &c. 


11. per bushel) - - - - - - - a ES = a 
Pulling and liquor peracre - - -— - =phhy e . 
Binding ditto and liquor SAE ONES IM ME Serio # 


Threshing and winnowing - = -— - 
Spreading and turning it five or six times . 


Weeding and sowing - ca as - +i) oS 
Dressing out the flax (liquor, &c., included, and carriage to market), 35 dozen 


per acre, at 1s.6d.perdozen - -— - Ce ge Madr “ 
Tithes in general - - - - - - - = = é es 


Le ee te eer 
(Cr.) 
By 35 dozen per acre, at 6s. per dozen - PRR MGS 


By 10 bushels of seed, on the average, 6s. per bushel = = - E 


Expenses asabove - - apne 


Profit - - = z ate £: 


No manure returned like a corn crop. 


5176. There is a profit to the farmer paying rent at 2/. 7s. 6d.?—Yes. 

5177. What was the price of flax at the time the importations came in from 
abroad >—I think about three years ago it was the lowest time; I recollect it was 
down to 3/. 15s. and 4/. 

5178. That would pay no profit at all?—No; and then we did not grow 
so much. 
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5179. That prevented the growing of it ?>—Yes. 

5180. Would ground that will grow wheat do for flax ?— Yes. 

5181. So that if there is too great a quantity of wheat, that quantity might be 
diminished if the farmer could profitably cultivate flax?—Yes, but not all 
wheat land; it’is the best land; the cold soils which raise wheat will not 
raise flax. 

5182. You do not consider it an exhausting crop °—No ; but it leaves nothing 
for the land. 

5183. It does not exhaust like potatoes >—No. 

5184. Do you generally manure for flax :—Yes, unless it is after the breaking 
up, then we make the flax the first crop. 

5185. Is the price you have given for flax the present price ?—Yes, the average 
present price; there has been some sold as high as 7s. per dozen, and some as 
low as 5s. 

5186. Is the price you have given that which you think may be reckoned on ? 
—It is a very varying article; if there is an importation in this spring, which is 
talked of in the flax market, it will be 1/. or 2/. less. 

5187. Could you expect that price unless the import duties were raised 2—No, 
I think not; I recollect when it was 10/. 

5188. Is any further process carried on in your neighbourhood with the flax ?— 
Within 20 miles round a great deal of it is manufactured. 

5189. Does that employ a great many people upon it >—Yes. 

5190. Do you think the country in general would be likely to benefit largely 
if encouragement were given to the home produce of flax?—Yes, that is my 
opinion. 

5191. Would that tend to improve the condition of the farmers by its effect on 
their neighbours ?—Certainly. 

5192. Are you aware what sum an acre of flax would set in motion ?—No, I 
am not; that is a question a tradesman could answer better. 

5193. The hackling is done in the neighbourhood ?—Yes. 

5104. What sort of soil is best calculated for it 9—Fine rich loamy soil. 

5195. Willit grow on clay ?—Yes, but not so well. 

5196. Onlight sandy land?—-No, not so well; it will grow on lime, but not so 
well as on a rich loamy soil. 

5197. What quantity of wheat per acre do you think this land will grow, on 
which you calculate this product of flax?—That depends on the seasons; I 
have seen, on an average, on a farm from 20 to 30, and, on an average, 15 bushels 
of wheat an acre. 

5198. Have you made a statement of the expense of the cultivation of corn, and 
the profits ?—I have; I have taken it on the four-course system. 


[The Account is delivered in, and read, and is as follows :] 


Statement of the Expense of the Cultivation of an Acre of Arable Land, on the Four- 
course System, and the Profit or Loss thereon. 


1832: Losses 
Average rent for an acre of arable land, 28 s., say one year and a half - 22 - 
Two ploughings, dragging, sowing, kc. - - - - - - - 110 - 
Lime carriage, managing the same - - - - - - - 2 5°= 
Seed wheat, two bushels (1832), cost 7s. per bushel - - - - -14 - 
Weeding, 3 s.; tithe, about 15s.; reaping, 7 s. - = - - - 1° b= 
Poor, church and highway rates, about - - - - - “ - 6 - 
8 52S 
Interest of capital for a year and a half - - ~ - - - - -— 12 

814 - 

Produce, 24 bushels, at 6s. 6d.,in 1833, is - - - = - - 716 — 
hosse@ ia = é. -18 - 


Ploughing 
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1833: 
Ploughing and preparing the land for turnips, say four ploughings, at 7s. fo8.. 
each, 1/. 8s.; rolling and harrowing, three times, each at 3s.,95.- — - 117 - 
Manure with fold of sheep ordung-  - — = aj P= MATS assis 110 - 
Seed, 2lbs., 2s.; hoeing, ke., 5s. - - - - - - = - ee 
Rent, half a year, as the above was taken at one year and a half; taxes, as 
above, 2s. - - - - - = — = = - 2 = ag kane 
Tithes = = - - - - - e a = = = — = A= 
414 - 
Interest - a oe <7 aor 24 ints aig) i 
: ee 
Value of the crop, if fed on the same - = = - = = fs i teh 5 
Loss - - - - fl aa — 
1834: | 
Ploughing, rolling, harrowing, &c., for barley -  - - - - = 1 10 °= 
Seed, five bushels, at 3s. 3d. per bushel, 16s. 3d.; taxes, 4s. - - : 1 eS PS 
Rent, 1/. 8s.; tithes, 10s. - - = = = = . 5 4 1 dai4e 
4 838 
Interest = = = = = = = 7 - - = = - 8 9 
£ BANG ie — 
Straw of each crop to pay for threshing and harvesting. 
Produce about 32 bushels, at 3s. 3d. - - - - SRR = 
1835: 
Grass seeds sown with the barley, 1 peck of rye or ever grass, at 1s. 6d. ; 

15 lbs. of white or red clover, at 7d. per lb., 8s.9d. —- - ~ - = 10: ,3 
Rent, 1/.8s.; tithes, 4s.; taxes, 4s; cutting, 7s. - - ~ = = Pee 
Interest - . - - - - = - = = zs 2 as 

bs 218 3 

Produce, one ton and a half of hay, at 2/. 10s. perton = - - £.3 15 = 
Outgoings for 1832 - - £83 14 - Produce - = - = 7 di 
~ Ditto 1833 - - BU ag* I= Ditto - = = = yee ee 
Ditto ee ae eli igy = Ditto: 8-4) chek 2ah egegae 
Ditto 1835 - - Zz asr Ss Ditto - - - = Ree & 
ol Age S dis 
Loss ~ - - - ~ -17 3 


SEA 2 Aves 


5199. On what have you reckoned the price of wheat ?—I have taken it in this 
account at the price of 1832 ; it is now worth only 5s. 

5200. Then the loss would be still greater >—Yes. 

5201. When you calculate the value of the crop at 4/. in the account of 1833, 
how do you use the produce ?>—Feeding sheep and bullocks. 

5202. You think that is a fair calculation of profit from feeding three years ? 
—It is sometimes more, and sometimes less; this year, I think, turnips, if we 
had grown them, would have been worth considerably more, but they failed 
‘altogether. 

5203. Have you prepared any other paper ?—I have also a paper stating what 
it would cost to stock 100 acres, the capital employed on live and dead stock. 

5204. What description of land 7—The average of land in our neighbourhood, 
taking arable and pasture. 


[The same is delivered in, and read, and is as follows :] 
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Mr. Wm, Summers. Amount of Carirat for purchasing the Livz and Deap Stock employed on a Farm of 
’ 100 Acres of good Land, supposing to commence at Michaelmas, taking the Live and 
25 March 1836. Dead Stock at a valuation :— 


ey Ysrewede 
16 acres of hay, at 30 cwt. per acre, at 2s. per cwt. - ES ei i lol che 
3 horses, at 182. each - - - - - 7 - - - = 54 - — 
4 working oxen, at 12/. each - - - - - - - - 48 - - 
3 cows, at 10/.1Us.each - - - - - - - = = s110°7 — 
30 store ewes, at 30s. each - - - ~ = - = = : ee ans 
30 one-year old sheep, at 25s. each - - - - = = . 3710 — 
1 ram eB em ee ee Rene er AC 
3 two-year old beasts, at 8 /. each - - = = = = = 94 Tee 
3 yearlings, at 4/. each - - - - =e - ah toe AD bos 
1 yearling colt - - - = Parte - - => ts ESL) eet iy zeus 
1 sow pig - - - - - - - - - = = a 7 yo 
6 store pigs - - - - - - - - = - < ga oS 
2 waggons - = - = = - - - - - - - Ag 
2 carts, or putts - = - = - - - - - - = 15. 
2 ploughs - - - - - - - - = = s = Bo 2 
1 pair of drags - - - - - - - - = = = We 
2 pair of harrows - - - - - - ~ - - - 2-6 
2rollers - - - - - - 2 - = = 2 a 10 “22 
Winnowing machine) - - - - - - - = - - se 
2 dozen sacks, at 36s. per dozen - - 2 = = ES a os 31 
Winnowing sheet- - - = - - ee Pee Re ouraass 
2 waggon lines - - - - = : = = = = 4 1°10" 
Horse harness, 2 breechings, and 3 single harness collars, halters, &c. - 7 - - 
Bridle and saddle - - - - - = - = = = = a 
Casks, dairy and brewing utensils, cider vats, &e.  - - - = - 36° Ss 
Forks, rakes, shovels and dung-forks = - - - - - - - 110 - 
Yokes, bows and chains - - - - - - = = a 3 2he 
Measures and seed lips, crow and iron bars” - ti =<" ae ees 
Gate hurdles, for parting turnips, 10 dozen, at 10s. per dozen - - - 5 - = 
Halieyeurs Tent oo 0 rm a 75 Coes 
Poor, church and highway rates - - - = = = = = 90° 2S 
Wages for manual labour, 8s. per week for three men, and 4s. per week for 
a strong lad, hay and corn harvest included ; also two women, hay-making, 
weeding, apple-picking, &c., say three months, at 4s. per week each —- 13 = 
Beer and cider for manual labour, including mowing, reaping in hay and 
corn harvest, 17 hogsheads, at 25s. per hogshead - - = = = Oo] Rao 
Blacksmith’s bills - - - . Sor - - - - 910 - 
Carpenter’s bills - = = = = E a = a a 6g 
Seed wheet, 46 bushels, at 5s.6d.per bushel - - - = - = Te 1213 —- 
Seed lent corn, 56 bushels, at 4s. per bushel - - - - - - 11 4 - 
300 hogsheads or quarters of lime, at1s.8d.-  - - - - = 25 - - 
Farrier, 2/. 10s. ; harness man, 21. 10s. - - = = = s : 5 ee 
Market and fair expenses - - - - - - - = 4 5) Sys 
Grass seeds - - - = = = = x = = ~ E 6.102 =. 
oe 73410 — 


5205. Have you prepared any other account of the produce of 100 acres of 
land ?—I have. 
[The same is delivered in, and read, and is as follows :] 


The Propuce of 100 Acres of the Average of the best Land in the Vale of Taunton, 
farmed as follows :— 


Eg a. 

23 acres of wheat, 25 bushels per acre, et 5s. per bushel - - = -} 14315 - 
14 acres of lent corn, barley, beans and peas, 35 bushels per acre, at 4s. per 

bushel - - - - - - - - - - - - 98 - - 

3 cows, at 8/. each (one of which a heifer) - - S - - = 24. pe 

2 oxen, sold annually, at 18/. each - - ~ - - - - 86 - = 

1 cow or heifer - - - - - = - - = = = 12 - - 
30 fat sheep, at 100 pounds (ewes and wethers), at 43d. per pound = - - 56 5 = 

1 pack and three-quarters of wool, at 15/. per pack - ~ - - 26.5 - 

5 acres orchard, at 8 hogsheads per acre on an average, 25s. per hogshead, 

for 40 hogsheads = - = snes = = 5 > = 50 - - 

1 colt, bred to keep up the horses once in two or three years - . - — 

1 acre of potatoes - - - - - - - - - - - 12- - 
10 acres of turnips, consumed by the keep of sheep,&e. - - - = — 
Pigs, poultry, and a few grass seeds grown, on an average, say, - - - 17 - - 
Amount of earnings during the year, on an average, for labour done on the 

roads, and carriage of coal for burning lime, &c., say —- - - - 8 -- 


or 
| 


Gross produce - - - - - £.| 483 
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14 acres of young grass, 
7 acres of second grass, 
7 acres of pasture, The produce consumed by the cattle and sheep kept 
16 acres of meadow, on the farm. 
3 acres of mow, barton, fences, 
homestead, wastes, &c. 


V.B.—About five acres of vetches, sown annually, are consumed by the sheep 
and afterwards sown to turnips; and if five or six acres of flax should be sown 
annually, there must be that less ‘wheat or lent corn sown. 


Expenses or Outcornas, &e. ees a 
Tithes of 23 acres of wheat, at 15s. per acre - - 2 - - - PRES. — 
Tithes of 14 acres of lent corn, at12s. 6d. per acre - - - - - 815 - 
Tithes of 16 acres of hay mown, at 4s. per acre - - . - 3.4 - 
Small tithes, lambs’ wool, cows, apples, a as &e. eee - 8 - - 
Poor-rates, on the average - - - = - - - 15 - - 
Church-rates - - - - - - - - - - - 110 - 
Highway-rates Ce ea ee Oe 310 - 
Wages, on an average, for manual labour, say 8s. per week for 3 men, and 4s. 
per week a strong lad, mowing, reaping, hay and corn harvest included ; 
also 2 women hay-making, podng, apple-picking, &c.; say three months, 
at 4s. per week each - : - - - 78 -— - 
Beer and cider for manual ae gorduedinc reaping Prieuines hay and corn 
harvest, 17 hogsheads, at 25s. ae ner hagshead a | a SEE ch | lal a 21 5 - 
Blacksmith’s bill - - - ° - - - - = 910 —- 
Carpenter's bill - = - ne ad en ee ee 6 6 — 
Seed wheat, 46 bushels, at 5s. 6d. = bushel ait ate Wi = = ad = 1213 - 
Seed lent corn, 56 bushels, at 4s. per bushel - - - - - = DT) 45. — 
300 hogsheads or quarters of lime, at 1s. 8d. per spares - - - . 25 - - 
Farrier, 2/.10s.; harness mender, 2/. 10s. ~ - - - ~ S Se 
Market and fair expenses ah aay SSP eae In Tap amc Spee ee Ve 5 - = 
Grass seeds, on the average - - -— - - See ere tir 610 - 
Female servant’s wages - - - - - - - - - 6 - - 
Thatching hay and corn - - - ~ - - - - - De vaca a 
300 reed, generally found by the tenant at 21s. per 120 sheaves - - - 3.3 = - 
Sheap- shearing, washing, &ce., at 5s. per score, including expenses —- . ¥ A246 
Corn for horses during the wheat sowing and harvest, aay 40 bushels per year, 
beans and oats, 3s. per bushel -  -~— - si - 6 - - 
Cooper’s bill for casks, hoops, vats, pails, tubs, &e.  - - - . - 2-- 
15 bushels of vetches, sown annually, at 7s. per bushel —- - - . 5 5 — 
Turnip seed - - - - - - . - - - - - ie 
Bull for cows, and horse = — say aunually - ° - - - - A 5.) 
Mole-catcher - - - - - - - -16 8 
Corn and milk for 3 calves, fea 16 weeks before they are turned out to grass, 
at 1s. 6d. per week each - - - - - . - - 3,12,.= 
735/. capital employed on the farm, at 101. per cent. - - - - 73 10 — 
21. per cent. on 735/. for wear of implements, sur aNee, and risk of live and 
dead stock - - > - - - - - 1414 - 
Expenses or outgoings - - - - -#.| 357 - 
Gross produce of 100 acres of the average of the best land - - -| 483 5 —- 
Outgoings or expenses, allowing for interest of the capital employed, &e. - | 357 - 2 
Remaining for rent, ke. - - ~ =» eh liel 2p and 10 


_ 5206. That leaves 126/. per 100 acres of land ?>—Yes. 

5207. What should you consider ought to be the rent of that land ?—It should 
be worth 40s. an acre; that is the best land in our neighbourhood. 

5208. The amount left for rent appears to be 26s. an acre, and you say it should 
be 40s. 2—Yes. 

5209. You say you, in a great measure, attribute the change to currency ; does 
a « the Irish produce find its way to Somersetshire?—A great quantity to 

risto 

5210. Were you in the habit of sending corn to Bristol formerly 2—Yes. 

5211. Do you send any there now :—Yes, principally barley ; but not so much 
as we used to send. 

5212. Doyou send wheat now ?>—No, they are supplied from Ireland principally. 

5213. Do you find that the introduction of Irish produce into this country 
6 Seana the price of English produce in the market?—There is no doubt of 
that 
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5214. Have you any means of knowing the expense of growing corn in Ireland ? 
—No. 

5215. Is the importation confined to corn ?—No, there is a great deal of cattle 
and pigs, and so on, 

5216. Has the importation increased of late >—Yes, very rapidly within the last 
five or six years. 

5217. Has it increased year by year since that time ?—Yes, it has. 

5218. Have you any means of knowing whether our prices have gone down as 
the importations from Ireland have increased >—They have, certainly. 

5219. When you have found a great importation from Ireland, has that 
depressed our price ?—Yes, it has. 

5220. Do you ever go to the Bristol market ?>—I never go to market there; I 
am frequently at Bristol. 

5221. Have you the means of knowing that great quantities of Irish produce 
come to the market now, greater than formerly ?—Yes. 

5222. Do you visit Gloucester ?—No. 

5223. Do you visit any of the ports below Bristol ?—Yes. 

5224. Bridgewater, for instance ?—Yes, there is a great deal of Irish produce 
comes to Bridgewater. 

5225. Doesa much greater quantity of Irish produce come there than for- 
merly—Yes, 

5226. Is that the case lower down?-—I cannot speak to Minehead, but I believe 
it is so. 

5227. Have you any doubt that it is the introduction of those articles from 
Ireland which has contributed to press down very considerably the price of all 
articles >—No doubt of it; particularly within the last two or three years. 

5228. Has it pressed it down so much that it is difficult, if not impossible, if 
it presses further, to go on?—Certainly. 

522g. Is there an increase in the quantity of wheat grown in your district ?— 
I think, with the exception of some large inclosures which have caused wheat to 
be grown, otherwise I should say, there is less rather than more, latterly. 

5230. When you state that 44d. is the price which would be paid, at what 
time do you reckon upon those sheep being killed 2—About Michaelmas ; our 
arertel prices, between that and Ladyday, for our heavy sheep, have been about 
that. 

5231. Is that about the time of the year you sell them ?—Yes; from Michael- 
mas to Ladyday. 

5232. That has been the average price ?—Yes ; it is rather more now. 

5233. What is the price of beef now ?—About 9s. 6d. a score. 

5234. About how much a pound ?—They retail it at about 6d. 

5235. Supposing the price of beef was higher, would not that give you a better 
price for your sheep?—Yes. 

5236. Do not you conceive, that if an additional duty were imposed on foreign 
tallow, that would be a great advantage to the farmers >—Yes. 

5237. Since what time have the sheep sold as low as 43 d.—In 1821 and 1822 
we sold our heavy sheep at 3d. a pound. 

5238. Fat ones ?’—Yes. 

5230. How do you account for mutton not having been under 6d. and 7d. in 
the market of late ;—I suppose we should not get now for our heavy sheep more 
than 53d. 

5240. That is taking the whole?—Yes, alive. 

5241. From your experience in farming, is it your opinion that the farmers 
can get their implements and other articles they want at a cheaper rate than 
formerly, or otherwise:—I do not think they can get any thing at a cheaper rate 
than formerly. ‘ 

‘ 5242. Neither farming implements nor clothing ?—I think that clothing is 
cheaper. 

5243. Do you think there is much difference in the price of clothing ?—Yes. 

5244. Isthere any alteration with respect to the durability of articles ?@—I think 
they are not so strong as they were in my recollection. ? 

5245. What is your opinion of the cultivation of wheat in your neighbour- 
hood ?—It is very much lessened. 

5246. How do you account for that?—By the greatly increased growth of 
potatoes. 


5247. Is 
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5247. Is that greatly increased growth of potatoes by farmers?—By small 
farmers. 

5248. What has induced them to make that change in their food now that 
wheat has become so much cheaper ?—It has been increasing, and has now be- 
come such a habit, I think the people are better satisfied with potatoes than bread, 
as they used it since my recollection. 

5249. Do they eat more meat ?—I think they do; I think there is more bacon 
eaten, and more pigs killed by the poor people; in my recollection the labourer 
used to take his crust of bread in the morning, and live upon it for the day ; and 
now the wife or some of the family bring them their potatoes twice or three times 
a day. 

5250. Hot potatoes —Yes. 

5251. Do they generally bring them with the potatoes any meat ?—Sometimes 
they do; sometimes nothing but potatoes. 

5252. Do you consider that the change has arisen from the labourer being in 
a more distressed situation ’—Yes, I consider that the original cause; and per- 
haps it now operates in a measure. 

5253. When you consider the price of wages now and the price of corn, do you 
think that they are in a worse situation than they were ?—No, I think they are 
better off in the neighbourhood than I ever knew them. 

5254. Then the change of food does not arise from their being in a worse 
situation ?—No, I think not. 

5255. What do theydo with the rest; do they put it into the savings banks ? 
—No, they go to beer-shops with it. 

5250. Then the inference is, that there may be more barley consumed ?— 
I think there is. ¥ 

5257. Can you estimate the proportion of the decreased consumption of wheat; 
suppose a labourer consumed before 12 bushels of wheat, what would he consume 
now ?—I should think that it would be very nearly half the difference within my 
recollection. 

5258. Do you speak of a labourer, his wife and three children?—Yes ; that 
they do not use half the quantity of wheat and flour they used in my recollection. 

5259. Do you recollect their using any inferior article of corn than wheat r— 
Yes, they used barley. 

5260. Do they use it now?—No; I think that they use peas sometimes. 

5261. Peas are as dear as wheat, are they not—Yes. 

5262. Do peas go further than wheat ?—I think they do; but that is merely 
matter of guess; in some parts of our country we have very good fine white peas. 

5263. How do they use them ?>—They boil them and make soup. 

5264. Do vou think they have increased in the use of them?—No, I do not 
think they have. 

5265. Do you remember when the lower orders of people in the western parts 
of England were chiefly fed on barley ?—Yes, I recollect it perfectly well ; in 1800 
and 1801, the dear times, they used a great deal of barley, and before that. 

5266. They never touched wheaten bread, scarcely ?-——Not much. 

5267. Do you think they eat a great deal more wheaten bread now than they 
did then ?—I do not think they do. 

5268. You think the potato has supplied the use of barley :—Yes. 

5269. Barley is scarcely eaten by them at all now ?—I think not. 

5270. The crop of potatoes is worth more than the crop of wheat :—Generally 
speaking, it is. 

5271. Is it not the interest of the farmer, if the landlord will let him, to grow 
potatoes rather than wheat >—Yes, they make a great deal more money. 

5272. It injures the farm, does it not -—Very much indeed. 

5273. So that the tenant who pays his rent by growing potatoes instead of 
wheat, is paying the landlord out of his own money ?—Yes; but still it is 
increasing. 

5274. Do you think that increase is owing to the poverty of the tenants ?—In 
many instances it is. , 

5275. Must not that have a very ruinous effect on the lands of this country !— 
Yes, I think so. 

5276. Will it not be also injurious to the poor to reduce them to potato 
food ?—I do not know that; I think that the poor are as healthy as they were. 

5277. If the potato crop fails, is there any thing to retreat on ?>—No. 
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5278. Ifthe wheat crop failed, they could resort to other grain ?—Yes. 

5279. Is not there, therefore, more danger of distress in case of famine ?—Yes. 

5280. You would not, asa land-surveyor, and assisting gentlemen in purchasing 
landed property, advise them to allow their tenants to grow potatoes to any great 
extent, would you?—Certainly not. 

5281. Up to what period of the year do the old potatoes last ?—-Till August ; 
the new potatoes come in in plenty. They have different sorts of potatoes now ; 
they have the apple potato, as they call it, in our county. 

5282. They are very much deteriorated at this season of the year: 
still they keep them pretty good. 

5283. What effect have the beer-shops had in your neighbourhood ?—A very 
bad one ; I think they have demoralized the poorer classes very much. 

5284. Has the allotment system contributed to the growth of potatoes ?-—Yes. 
5285. To any great degree?—Yes, to a very great degree in our neighbour- 
nood. 

5286. Is the greatest occasion for the cultivation of potatoes that you have 
alluded to the poverty of the farmers ?—Yes. 

5287. Do they keep more pigs under the allotment system than they used to 
do ?—Yes. JI think it is not so much the allotment system as the taking half an 
acre or a quarter of an acre of potatoes of their masters; that is the way they do 
it there; they all keep a little pig, and some two or three. 

5288. Do they keep the pig for their own consumption or for sale ?—Sometimes 
they consume it; sometimes they do not. 

5289. Sometimes perhaps they keep more than one pig ?-—Yes. 

5290. Would the beer-shops be prevented, in some measure, by getting rid of the 
duty on malt?—Yes, I should think they would ; it is not so much the beer-shops 
as the cider-shops in our county. 

5291. Would that also increase the growth of barley ?—I think the consumption 
of barley is greater since the beer-shops have been established than before. 

5292. Is the consumption of barley diminished by the heavy tax on malt 2—No 
doubt it must be so. 

5293. Is that an injury to the farmers ?—Certainly, it must be. 

5294. Have you any practical experience of fatting stock with malt ?—No; 
no such thing is done with us. 

5295. Do you ever fat with damaged wheat or damaged barley 2—No. I think 
damaged wheat has been consumed in some few instances, but not worth 
mentioning ; we have very fine grazing land in our neighbourhood. 

5296. You do not buy much oil-cake in your neighbourhood ?—No; all we 
grow is mangel-wurzel and swede turnips for grazing stock. 

5297. Do you think flax would be cultivated to any considerable extent if the 
importation of it was prevented ;—I think it would. 

5298. You think that would be a great advantage to the farmer ?>— Yes. 

5299. Do you say the same as to hemp?—Yes; but that does not produce so 
much labour as flax. 

5300. Do you recollect when there was a bounty on the growth of flax ?—Yes. 

5301. Was there more flax grown then?— Yes. 

5302. That bounty is taken off 2—Yes, it is. 

[ The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Yes, but 


Ordered, that this Committee be adjourned to the Second day after the Recess. 


Die Lune, 9° Maii, 1836. 


The Lord WYNFORD In tHe Cuarr. 


aa 


James Pattison, Esq., a Member of the House of Commons, attending, is 
called in; and Examined, as follows : 


5303. YOU are member for the city of London ?—I am. 

5304. And governor of the Bank ?—I am. 

5305. How long have you been a Bank Director ?—Since the year 1813. 
5306. Were 
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5306. Were you a director during the year 1816, when Lord Liverpool's Bill 
passed ?—I do not recollect the year; I think I was out by rotation:n that year. 

5307. You were then connected with the city of London and with the Bank ? 
—Yes. 

5308. Do you know whether there were any complaints among the merchants, 
at the time of the bringing in that Bill, of the inconvenience arising from the 
double standard ?—1 cannot recollect. , 

5309. If there had been any great complaint, so as to warrant such an alteration, 
you would have heard of it?—I think so. 

5310. Do you think if any particular complaint had been made of the double 
standard, and any wish expressed by any considerable number of persons in the 


it?—Such complaints may have been made, and may have escaped my recol- 
lection. 

5311. You have no recollection of such a circumstance 7— None whatever. 

5312. During the time that the Bank Restriction Bill was in operation, the 
alteration that was made in 1816 was in fact a dead letter 2—I do not precisely 
remember the alteration in 1816. 

5313. You are, of course, aware that in 1816 the silver standard was put an end 
to?—I am not aware the silver standard was put an end to in 1816; in that year 
an Act passed, I believe, for a new silver coinage. 

5314. Taking away the silver standard as long as the Bank Restriction Act 
was in operation, of course it could have no effect one way or the other ?—I should 
presume not. 

5315. How long was it after the Bank Restriction Act was repealed before the 
Bank were in difficulties, in consequence of the drain upon it?—The Bank expe- 
rienced a serious pressure in 1825, which the public is perfectly acquainted with. 

5316. The Committee do not mean to insinuate that the Bank was in any 
serious difficulty, except the difficulty of getting gold on that run; were not they 
in great difficulty from uot being able to find gold_in 1825 ?—Undoubtedly ; the 
fact is well known, as given in evidence before former Parliamentary Committees. 

5317- Had not some miilions of gold been drawn out of the Bank very shortly 
before that, and sent abroad?—There were very large drains from abroad, in 
addition to large drains from the country. 

5318. You have not the means of knowing that very large quantities were sent 
abroad at that time ?—There is no doubt there must have been. 

5319. How many millions do you suppose went abroad ?—It is difficult to 
ascertain the amount, as no return to be depended on is made of the exportation 
of bullion. 

5320. Was not the quantity of gold drawn out at that time drawn out by a 
very few individuals ?—I am not aware of it. 

5321. To what amount was the gold in the Bank, in bullion and in coin, at 
that time reduced 2—To a very small sum. 

5322. To what amount?—Under, perhaps, somewhere about half a million ; 
perhaps less; I am not certain at this moment. 

5323. Perhaps you know the individual by whom it was brought back in this 
country ; was not a large sum paid him for bringing it back ?—I am aware of 
who was the individual you allude to; he made a considerable profit by the 
transaction entrusted to him. 

5324. Did not that individual receive from the Bank, in the shape of profit and 
commission, above 100,000/. on that transaction —I have no doubt he did. 

5325. The fact is, he was obliged to purchase the gold he brought back ?—He 
bought from all parts of the Continent. 

5326. He bought it as merchandize:—Yes; and, in fact, bullion is mer- 
chandize. : 

5327. It is merchandize when it is out of the country :—Yes; and in the 
country it is merchandize. ; 

5328. Are you allowed to melt the coin in this country? 
59 George III. : 

5329. It may be taken abroad ?—Yes; but it is merchandize, because we buy 
and we sell bullion. 

5330. You do not buy and sell coin?—We buy and sell foreign coin. 

5331. Not English coin?—No; it passes for its current value. 

464. SS 4 5332. You 
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5332. You may send abroad English coin as much as you think proper ? 
—Yes. 

5333. Was not the Bank in difficulties merely from a run for gold in some 
subsequent years ‘—Not in difficulties. When Lord Grey resigned, in the year 


1832, there was a run for gold, and the Bank lost at that time from a million and 


a half to two millions. 

5334. When you use the expression lost, do you mean entirely lost 2—I mean 
withdrawn from our possession. 

5335- Were you under the necessity of purchasing gold on that occasion ? 
We never purchased gold but at the standard price. 

5336. Did not you pay more than that price in the year 18257—Yes; we 
always buy gold at 3/. 17s. 9d. 

5337- And you send it out as coin at 3/4 17s. 103.d.?—We send bar gold to 
the mint, and it is returned to us in coin. 

5338. So that it is worth 13d. more in coin than it is in bullion ?—Yes. 

5339. You purchased in 1825, and did you not again purchase in 1832 ata 
higher rate than 3/. 17s. 9d.?—We paid more than 3/. 17s. 9d. per ounce for 
gold in 1825, as the party employed was entitled to a commission for procuring 
it. In 1832 the Bank did not pay more than 3/. 17s. 9d. per ounce for gold. 

5340. In fact there was nothing but the price and the commission ?—That may 
be said to have been the case ; it was a very liberal commission. 

5341. By the price you mean 3/. 17s. 9d., and by commission extra of that? 
—Yes. 

5342. What was the commission upon the purchase r— Really I forget. 

5343. Would you have been under the same difficulty if you had had a double 
standard upon those occasions #—I should say so. 

5344. Could they have removed silver with the same facility they removed 
gold 7—Most certainly so. 

5345. Is not the difference of weight an objection to that ?—None, for foreign 
demand. 

5346. Could you get back gold with the same facility as you could silver ?— 
If weight has any thing to do with it, we may suppose we should get gold easier 
in that mode; there is gold, but there is no silver to be had. 

5347. Suppose a person had 100,000 livrés due in France, could not he require 
the payment in silver ?—Yes. 

5348. Could he require the payment in gold ?—No; he may generally procure 
gold by paying the agio. 

5349. That agio is just what they please to put on, is it not?—The agio varies 
according to the supply and demand in foreign countries. 

5350. What does that depend on?—The demand for gold. 

5351. Consequentiy the debtor in France must pay the 1,000 livres in sil- 
ver; but what he will have to pay in gold must depend upon the fluctuations of 
the exchange ?>—Certainly ; or rather by the price of gold, which is known by 
the agio. 

5352. Are you quite sure you can force him to pay in gold; have they not a 
right to say, ‘You may force me to pay in silver, but I will pay in goid if I 
please ”?—I believe he may force him to pay in gold. 

5353- Supposing the fact to be that you cannot force him to pay in gold, the 
man owing his debt in silver, cannot you get the one more easily than you can the 
other 2— Yes. 

5354. Is not it the case that the silver standard prevails all over Europe ?— 
1 believe so. 

5355. Can you compel the payment of a debt in any country in Europe, from 
Gibraltar to the northern part of Sweden, in any thing but in silver ?—I am not 
aware that you can. 

5356. Then is it not self-evident that you can get the silver here with much 

reater facility than you can gold?—No, I do not allow that; for if I want 
gold I shall have that gold only in case it answers my purpose to pay for it; if 
I had a bill on Paris I should not bring home the amount either in silver or gold, 
because the exchanges are favourable to this country, therefore I should not have 
a return in either of these metals. 

5357. You can enforce the payment of it in silver /—Yes. 

5358. Does not that also fluctuate according to the exchange ?—It does. 


5359. How 
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5359. How isit possible, that being so, to say you can get the one with the same 
facility as the other >—There is, I believe, an agio upon the silver. The price of 
silver varies. 

5300. Has not that reason been given why a standard in silver here is desirable, 
by all the writers upon the subject, from Mr. Locke down to the present time 2— 
My own opinion is that it would be very unwise to change the standard. 

5361. Do you think it would be possible to go on with a single gold standard 
for three weeks, if there was a bad harvest or a war?—That is matter of opinion ; 
I should hope it would be possible to go on, but we have never yet been tried. 
I am pretty confident we should perhaps be put to some inconvenience, but still 
I do not see why we should not be able to meet the circumstances. 

5362. Must you not be brought to a stoppage of payment ?—I do not see why 
that should necessarily follow. 

5363. What are your liabilities at this moment ?>—About 32,000,000 J. 

5364. That does not include what you would be bound to pay, the 
20,000,000/. for the savings banks ?—We are not liable for the savings banks. 

5305. The Government must find the money for them ?—The Bank has nothing 
to do with them. 


5366. If there was a demand from the savings banks, and money was not 


ready to pay them by the Bank or the Government, would that not create very 
considerable alarm in the country ?—The Bank may just as well be called on to 
pay the whole national debt in gold ; the savings banks’ money form a part of 
that debt. A change of the standard, in my opinion, would make no difference. 

5367. Only that you would have money to pay ?—I see no difference. 

5368. Would not your quantity of silver be very much increased if silver was 
the standard ?—I see no reason why, unless the standard price was high. 

536y. How much silver had you in the Bank when silver was the standard ?— 
Silver has not been the standard in my recollection. 

5370. Was not it considerably greater than it is now ?—I have no recollection 
of the circumstance. 

5371. It is of no use now but to find small change, is it?—The silver coin is 
used as small change. We are always glad to purchase silver bullion; from the 
year 1830 to 1834 the Bank bought from 3,000,000/. to 4,000,000. of silver. 

5372. How much does it hold now ?—About half a million. 

5373+ It is found of no use but for any small transactions ?—The silver coin is 
used for small transactions. 

5374. Can you give a statement of the amount of silver the Bank held between 
1830 and 1834?—Between the month of August 1830 and October 1834 the 
Bank purchased about 3,500,000/. of silver. 

5375. How much did they hold at that time ?—The amount must have varied. 

5376. What, at the same period, was the amount of your bullion ?—I cannot 
recollect. : 

5377. Inthe year 1834 had you commenced the present system of publishing 

the accounts ?—We commenced that, I think, in August 1834, under the present 
charter. 

5378. Can you state what is the amount of gold you have now ?—I think we 
have about 7,600,000/. of bullion, of which 500,000/. is silver. 

5379: You have about 7,000,000/. of bullion ?—Yes. 

7380. That is to pay 32,000,000/. of liabilities ?—To pay those notes for which 
payment may be demanded. 

5381. Have not the holders of those liabilities, whether in the shape of deposit 
or in the shape of notes, a right to call upon the Bank any day and say, “ Give us 
gold”?—There is not the least doubt we are bound to pay our notes in gold; but 
as our liabilities decrease, and our notes become scarce, so will the demand for 
gold decrease. 

5382. Then will they become scarce without being paid off?—As the Bank's 
circulation is diminished the notes are paid off. 

5383. How are you to reduce the notes without paying them off !—By reducing 
our securities the notes are paid off. 

5384. You cannot get gold by the sale of them 2—The effect of a reduction 
of our circulation by the sale of securities will influence the exchanges and bring 
bullion. 

5385. Are you not every moment liable to be placed in the situation in which 
you must stop payment, and in which it is impossible for you to pay 4s. in the 
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pound?—I should say certainly not, unless it could be contemplated that the 
public would demand payment of the whole amount of the Bank’s liabilities in a 
very short time ; in such a case we must stop payment, but I should say such an 
event is impossible to occur. 

5386. Could it increase its silver faster than its gold?—That depends on the 
supply and demand in the foreign markets ; silver has varied much in value. 

5387. What has occasioned that variation ?>—The demand for it. 

5388. Was not it usual for you to hold 10,000,000/. of bullion, gold and 
silver ?—There has been no regular system as to what amount we should keep. 

5389. Was not it the practice of the Bank to keep about 10,000,000 /.?—No ; 
there was never any practice determined on that might not be influenced by 
circumstances. 

5390. Do not all bankers think it safe to hold about one-third of their liabilities 
in bank notes or in money ?>—I am not aware of it. 

5391. Do you think any bank is safe without that >—The management of a 
private bank may be considered on a very different footing from that of a state 
bank like the Bank of England. 

5392. Do you think any bank safe which had not that proportion in bank notes 
or gold ?—I know nothing of the management of private banks. 

5393. Do they not profess to keep that proportion ?—I am not aware of it. 

5394. Are you aware that gold has been rendered much more scarce in Europe, 
in consequence of what has taken place in America?—I have no doubt that 
America has taken a considerable sum of gold from Europe; this has arisen from 
America altering the value of it. 

5395- Do not you think America has taken to the extent of 3,000,000/. ?—I have 
endeavoured to get information through various channels. I think it cannot 
amount to that sum. 

5396. Has not Portugal had some operations which have diminished the quan- 
tity of gold in Great Britain ?—So it has beenstated. I have heard of gold being 
sent lately to Portugal, and returned by the next packet. 

5397. That is the case with all countries-—Yes. 

5398. Has not Portugal drawn away a great deal, which she has kept there for 
use in her coinage?—It may be so. The demand for silver from abroad got the 
price up materially. 

5399. Did not what was done in America get up the price of gold more 2—As 
long as the Bank pays in gold, and the present laws exist, the price in this country 
cannot well exceed 3/. 17s. 103d. per ounce. 

5400. Did you see the Report of the Committee of the American Congress, 
upon which that alteration was made ?—I do not remember it at this moment. 

5401. Do you not know that all which was done in America was done with 
a view to the bringing gold there?—I am perfectly aware of it. 

5402. You cannot pay more than 5s. 2d. per ounce for silver, and 3/. 17s. 10d. 
per ounce for gold 2—There is no limit to the price the Bank may pay for bul- 
lion, 

5403. The mint cannot ?—I speak of the Bank. 

5404. You do not take silver to be coined unless you take it there at 5s. 2d. an 
ounce ?—We have never taken silver to be coined; the Government holds the 
silver coinage in its own hand. 

5405. May not a great profit be made on gold by individuals coining !—No ; 
it does not answer, or the dealer in bullion would send gold to be coined. 

5406. Do you not know that they do it >—I believe not. 

5407. The merchant may get it minted, and get sovereigns for it?p—Yes ; but 
it does not answer to the merchant. 

5408. Would it not answer very well, if the price of gold got up to 4/. an 
ounce, to send guineas out of the country and melt them down ?—There is no 
doubt if the exchanges enhanced the price of gold to 4/. an ounce, gold would 
go out of this country. 

5409. There would be a profit of something more than 10 per cent ?—The 
protit would be in the difference between 3/. 17s. 10d. and 4/. per ounce. 

5410. Altering the value of coin, for the purpose of enabling the trader to pay 
his debt, would be no doubt a scandalous fraud on the creditor; but would not the 
putting a proper seignorage on gold, to prevent that ever happening, be a wise 
thing ?—It might be so, if it could be effected without altering the value of the 
coin. 

5411. Are 
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5411. Are you not aware that that has been recommended by a great number 
of persons F—It may have been so recommended. 

5412. If a person has 100,000/. in bank notes, he has a right to go and say, 
“ Give me 100,000 sovereigns for them” ?—No doubt. 

5413. I'suppose gold to be at the price of 4/. an ounce; would he not make a 
profit upon that of about 11 per cent., without any risk?—He would get the 
difference of the value between 3/. 17s. 102d. and 4/. % 

5414. Does it not appear to you most absurd to have a practice which exposes 
the country to such fraud as that?—I do not see any absurdity in it ; on the con- 
trary, I think it would be unwise to alter the system. 

5415. What possible objection could there be to that ?—The objection would 
be, that by increasing the value of gold you will enhance the value of every thing 
for a time, without rendering any lasting service to the state. 

5416. Do you think we should suffer from rise of prices !—Any considerable 
rise in price is generally followed by a fall in the exchanges, and all may suffer 
in consequence. 

5417. Is it possible that gold can get up above 3/. 17s. 103d. as long as the 
Bank is open for payment of gold ?—It cannot. 

5418. Has that never happened r—I should say, not since the return to cash 
payments. 

5419. It cannot happen as long as the Bank pays in specie ?—It cannot. The 
Bank pays its notes on demand in gold, the standard value of which is fixed by 
law at 3/.17s. 103d. In my time the exchange has much varied ; I remember 
being in Paris when I only got 16 francs, or thereabouts, for my pound sterling. 

5420. Would it not happen to-morrow, if there was a great demand for gold 
on the the Continent >—If the exchanges are against this country there will be a 
demand for gold ; quiet measures must then be taken to correct them. 

5421. Did not those quiet measures operate very much to a diminution of 
the circulating medium of the country and a reduction of prices ?—Whenever 
circumstances require the Bank to take these measures the circulation would 
necessarily be diminished, and a reduction of prices most probably follow. 

5422. Have not, in consequence of what you have done, the country banks 
also diminished their circulation; and has that not altogether occasioned a stag- 
nation in the circulation of the country, which has very much lowered prices? 
—The returns to Parliament a few days ago prove the contrary ; for during 
the last six months the increase has been a million in the country banks’ cir- 
culation. 

5423. Has not that been owing to the joint-stock banksr—It appears that 
a part is to be attributed to the joint-stock banks, and a part to private bankers, 

5424. Isit not to be attributed to the Bank of England ?—No. 

5425. The Bank of England have been drawing in, have they not :—Our 
periodical returns show the transactions of the Bank. 

5426. The Bank of England now are running counter to the joint-stock banks 
and country banks, are they not?—No. We are observing them with consider- 
able anxiety, and as there is no legislative control over their issues as over those 
of the Bank of England, the Bank is cautious how it extends its issues at the 
present time, seeing the country circulation is increased by a million, and the bul- 
lion leaving the country. 

- 5427. Has that fear of putting forth an increased circulation produced the pre- 
sent fluctuation of prices, and is not that injurious to the country ?—The action of 
the Bank is to prevent fluctuation. 

5428. Would not the mode for obtaining that regular system of prices be to 
have such a standard for the circulation of the country as the Bank of England 
may proceed upon without a continual fear of a run, and every other institu- 
tion which issues paper may proceed upon with security, under the present 
circumstances ‘—I am not at all aware what change of standard could possibly 
secure such a position. 

5429. Would not adding silver increase the base on which the circulation 
rests ?—I do not think the adding silver to the circulation would much facilitate 
this end. 

5430. How do you account for the great fall in prices smce 1820 ?—Owing to 
the change from a paper to a joint metallic and paper circulation. 

5431. Though it would not be wise to return again to a paper circulation, 
would it not relieve the country from the difficulties under which it labours to 
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get back to that, as nearly as it can be done with safety ?—I do not see how it 
is to be effected. 

5432. Do you not think it will add to the excitement if debtors are called 
upon to pay their debts in a coin they cannot get’—I cannot allow it is a coin 
they cannot get; the Bank can meet its engagements witha metallic currency. 

5433. Is that circulation being contracted a great loss to the country ?—It 
would cause a fall in prices. 

5434. Do you not think that as far as you could go, not meaning without 
limit, but as far as you could with safety enlarge our currency, having a circulating 
medium to rest on, that would bring back the prices to the level that they ought 
to be?—It is difficult to decide what the level of prices ought to be. In my 
opinion prices are now generally too high. 


5435. You think the prices too high ?—I do. 


5436. How long has it been so high ?—The rise has been most considerable 
since Christmas. 

5437. What was it last year?—I think, upon the whole, we were then in a 
more satisfactory state; there was less to be apprehended from re-action. 

5438. You think it the more healthy the lower the prices >— A regular state of 
prices is most desirable. 

5439. Do you think they were sufficiently high two or three years ago, or last 
year 2—Last year I conceive the price of most articles was high enough; but 
prices must depend on the supply and demand. 


5440. You are not acquainted with the price of agricultural articles ?—I know 
little about agricultural articles. I had entertained an opinion that the cry of 
distress was exaggerated. This opinion was somewhat confirmed some months 
ago by a gentleman living in the centre of an agricultural district, who expressed 
the same doubts. 

5441. Was he a considerable land-owner ?—No ; he was acountry banker. He 
stated that distress, in his opinion, was exaggerated, and arose from various 
causes, and not enterely to be attributed to the distress of the farmer, caused by 
low prices. 

5442. In what country did he live?—In Oxfordshire. 

5443. You understood from him the farmers were there in a very flourishing 
condition ?—He did not consider that there was so much distress among them as 
represented. 

5444. Did he state that the bankers lent their money freely to farmers there ? 
—I did not ask him the question. 

5445. Would there be any limit to the excess to which paper currency might 
go, were it not for the liability to pay in some metallic standard ?—There could 
be no limit whatever. 

5446. Nor consequently any limit to momentary prices arising therefrom ?— 
None whatever. 

5447. In the choice of a metallic standard, would not the value of that stand- 
ard depend upon its certainty in holding its precise state :—I imagine so. 

5448. The question is, whether a standard least liable to a fluctuating state 
would not be the best to regulate the currency !—I should say so. 


5449. As the Bank is obliged to keep a certain proportion of gold locked up 
in its coffers, in reference to the amount of its currency, a part of that would be 
in silver if it were a joint cursency ?— Certainly, as is the case now at times. 


5450. Would not an increased importation of gold into this country take place 
without any exertion on the part of the Bank within a short limited time after 
any diminution of currency which affected the general rate of prices ?—Undoubt- 
edly, in ordinary times. 

5451. Then such exertion upon the part of the Bank at a period of sudden 
emergency might be only an anticipation for its own convenience of that which 
would necessarily take place in the ordinary eourse of things ?—Not for its own 
convenience, but its own security. 

5452. Would the checking the excessive circulation of paper be better effected 
by a gold standard than by a silver standard ?—I see no difference; all depends 
on the value of bullion. 

5453- The general opinion is to the contrary ; that there is more ease in 
obtaining silver?—That has not been the case of late; silver has varied in price 
during last year to the extent of 3 ¢ per cent. 

5454. When 
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5454. When you say silver has varied in price, when you buy silver here you 
pay for it in gold >—Yes. 

5455. As it is silver which is bought, and a gold price paid for it, what means 
have you of knowing, the gold being in exchange for silver, whether it is the sil- 
ver or the gold which has changed its value; it may be that the change has 
take place in the other metal, the exchange being of the one metal for the other? 
—It may be so. 

5450. Then there is no certainty when an alteration takes place in the price of 
silver that the alteration may not be in the metal given in exchange for it >—The 
peive price of the metals varies, and depends on the respective demand for 
each. 

5457. That might appear by the price of silver in other countries, where the 
legal standard is not in gold ?—Prices vary every where. The merchant will 
export whichever metal answers his purpose best. 

5458. That will show what the variation in the price of silver is ?— Yes. 

5459. Silver in countries where silver is the legal standard, and gold in coun- 
tries where gold is the legal standard, cannot materially vary in price. Silver, 
for instance, at Hamburgh, cannot much alter in price >—That must depend on 
the demand. 

5460. If in France a man buys silver, or if in Hamburgh a man buys silver, 
he pays for it in silver; if in England a man buys gold, for which he pays in 
gold, where the coin is upon a sound system, there is no possibility of such varia- 
tion in any country of that metal which is the legal standard of that country :— 
1 should say so. 

5461. That was the old standard of this country ; gold and silver, at the option 
of the person paying ?—That must have been at a very distant period. 

5462. Can you by any reasoning draw any inference, that what is supposed to 
have been the distressed state of agriculture through the country, can have origi- 
nated from any circumstance connected with the currency ?>—I cannot in any way 
see what effect that can have had upon it. 

5463. You cannot by reasoning upon the subject see that it has originated 
from any peculiar state of the currency or the circulation ;—I am not aware of it. 

5464. Do you think it probable if the circulation had done any mischief, it 
would have selected the operations of the farmers, and left in a state of prosperity 
other classes >—I think it would have affected all alike; if one class had been 
affected by its influence, it must have affected others. 

5465. Still more do you see any reason why, affecting the condition of the 
farmers, it should have left the wheat low, and wool and barley, and other things 
high ?—I see none. 

5466. When articles generally rise or generally fall, do you not then naturally 
look for some possible causes in the state of the currency; but when some parti- 
cular articles rise, and others are kept low, then is it not presumable that the 
variation is in circumstances connected with the articles themselves, and not 
referable to the circulating medium ?—Most certainly. 

5467. If the fact turned out to be that in considering the condition of the 
farmer, the single article of the low price of which he has principally had to 
complain is wheat, and that of other articles some have maintained regular, and 
many of them fair prices, should not you come to the conclusion that the low 
price of wheat was something connected with the relative state of the consump- 
tion and production of the article, and not from any causes connected with the 
currency ?—Such would be my conclusion. 

5408. You have stated that the great fall of prices in 1819 was owing to the 
change from a paper circulation to a sound metallic circulation; how do you 
reconcile that opinion, which applied to agricultural as well as to all commercial 
dealings, with the answers you have just given ?—I conceive that the change in 
1819 was a great state change, the object being to return to a metallic currency. 
A fali in prices was the consequence of the change. The answers just given 
have reference to the present time. 

5469. Do you think you have now any thing like a completely metallic cur- 
rency ;—Our currency is a mixed one, metallic and paper; the latter convertible 
on demand into the former, which renders the currency as nearly a metallic one as 
could be well devised. 

5470. In point of fact, in 1819 there was a great fall of prices affecting 
articles of every description ?—In 1819 and subsequent years. 
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5471. When you state, as you have stated, that at one period you might buy 
a pound sterling in France for 16 and 17 francs, and you now buy the same 
pound sterling for 26 francs, does not it necessarily follow that a deprecia- 
tion, though not exactly corresponding, pretty generally corresponding, with that 
must have taken place in the value of all things for which the depreciated paper 
was exchanged ?—Undoubtedly. 

5472. Do not you consider that, in a great financial country like this, nothing 
could be more fatal to its credit and its prosperity than changes in the standard of 
value by which every thing is measured ?—Most assuredly. 

5473. If any apprehension were entertained that Parliament would be disposed 
to such changes, would it not disturb the relations in this country, if not in every 
part of the world >—Most undoubtedly it would. 

5474. Do you not conceive that a change, even to any system you might think 
more perfect, is for that reason most undesirable ?—That is my opinion. 

5475. Have you any objection to state your own private opinion, whether it was 
a mistake originally to have adopted the gold standard ?—We have had the prac- 
tical experience of the one and not of the other, and Ido not see how an 
opinion adverse to a gold standard can be offered. Silver appears to vary much 
in value, perhaps more than gold; that would not occur to the same extent where 
silver was the standard, as a fixed value by law would be put on silver. 

5476. What reason have you to know that it is the one that varies least, when 
you exchange the one forthe other?—I have already stated silver has varied 
during the last year 3} per cent. 

5477. Does not the greater proportion of silver from the mines pass through this 
country to those countries where it is used as a standard, with the exception of 
that used for ornamental articles ?—All depends upon the demand. 

5478. When you speak of the Bank holding so large a sum as 3,500,000 /. 
of silver, it must necessarily be for the purpose of sending it abroad?—We retain 
i silver till the exchanges take a turn, and the demand for it occasioned 
thereby. 

5479. The object of the Bank in holding it is for transactions on any turn of the 
exchanges against you ?—Precisely so. 

5480. The return you make of bullion, which is published of course, includes 
both silver and gold ?—It does. 

5481. You say, in the year 1834, you had as much as 3,500,000. in silver; 
are you generally holders of any thing like that amount?—I never stated, 
to the best of my recollection, that the Bank held, in 1834, 3,500,000 2. of silver 
bullion; I believe I said we purchased that amount from 1830 to 1834. 

5482. You state the present amount of bullion to be about 7,600,000. are you 
aware that it is, according to some of the returns, so low as 6,000,000 /. ?—Our 
returns are correct ; this time twelvemonth we had about 6,000,000/. of bullion. 

5483. And that must have included a portion of silver bullion?—A very small 
portion at one time. 

5484. When your whole amount of specie was reduced to 6,000,0007. had you 
as much as 500,000 /. in silver ?—I think not. We have about 500,000/. now. 

5485. Thatis distributed among all your various branches?>—We have only silver 
coin at our branches, which is a small portion of our silver. 

5486. Suppose your whole bullion reduced to 6,000,000/. that would include 
whatever you had in London and all your branches?—Yes; in our branches we 
have generally about 1,000,000/. 

5487. That reduces your amount in London to about 5,000,0002. which would 
undergo the reduction of any amount of silver you held, but which you say was 
small ?2—Yes. 

5488. Your deposit in London must be under 5,000,000/. on which your basis of 
32,000,000 /. of liabilities is built?—Not precisely so, A portion of our liabilities 
are the issues of our branches, therefore the bullion we have in our country esta- 
blishments would meet those liabilities. 

5489. In case the Bank is under any apprehension that its stock of bullion is 
not in due proportion, they should wish to reduce the amount of its liabilities ; 
you have explained the manner in which that difficulty is adjusted, by reducing 
your circulation and creating what is called a scarcity ’—Certainly. 

5490. Is it not very desirable in a country like this that the fluctuations of 
money or those fluctuations of scarcity and plenty, should not be often produced 
by the operations of the Bank, over which the general mass of the se 
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classes of the country can have no control ?>—Most assuredly. It is the anxious 
wish of the Bank through their management to avoid fluctuation. 


5491. Is it not desirable those operations upon the plenty or scarcity of money 
should be as little resorted to as possible?—Undoubtedly, and would only be 
acted on by the Bank when it is forced on its management. 


5492. Is it not the case, that while liabilities exist, any operations arising from 
plenty, when they are suddenly drawn up by restrictive operations of the standard, 
do great injury!—They must cause a fall in prices. 


5493. Itis therefore desirable for the country to keep the amount of circulation, 
and consequently the value of money, as steadily as possible ?—I should say it is 
highly desirable. 

5494. Supposing the Bank’s amount of bullion had come down to 5,000,000/., and 
you wanted to replenish it, do not you think you should have easier means of doing 
it, if it were open to you to do it by both metals, instead of being restricted to the 
one, the question not being applied to the propriety of making that alteration now; 
but would not those fluctuations of money be less intense and less frequent if you 
could have recourse to two metals instead of being restricted to one ?—In my 
opinion we cannot be said to be restricted to one metal, for though silver is not 
the standard by law in the country, it has an influence upon the exchanges when 
sold as bullion, and answers almost every purpose of a second metal. 


5495. It becomes to you a merchandize, by which you can sell and purchase gold 
abroad ?—Precisely so. 

5496. Is not the gold sometimes to a very limited amount in different parts of 
the country. Supposing you had silver as a standard, you might use the identical 
silver for payment which you now use for procuring:,the metal with which you 
make payment !—Silver might, assuredly, be used as stated; but I very much 
question whether the country would like to be embarrassed by large payments in 
silver. Silver bullion can generally purchase gold on the Continent. 

5497. That is the case when the metal is wanted to ship abroad for the adjust- 
ment of the exchanges >—Yes. 

5498. When you had the 3,500,000/. of silver, if your stock of gold had 
been low, though you had this amount of silver, not being able to reckon upon 
it as not being the legal standard, should you not have been obliged to make 
the same reduction of circulation as if you had not any silver in your coffers at 
all?—Assuredly not. I cannot imagine a period to arrive when the Bank would 
hold alarge stock of silver and a small stock of gold. 

5499. You recollect the circumstances of the year 1825 ?—Yes. 

5500. Had you notthen a very large amount of gold, and in addition to that a 
very considerable amount in silver?—In the early part of 1825 the Bank held a 
considerable amount of bullion. 

5501. You had a larger amount in gold than in silver ?>—Most assuredly. 

5502. Are there not frequently political operations which draw gold, owing 
to its greater facility of conveyance as compared to silver; do not sudden wars 
in the east, for instance, cause it to be sent to those countries, or to countries 
in the condition in which the north of Spain is at present ?—That may cer- 
tainly happen. 

5503. Whenever in any part of Europe a sudden demand arises for gold, the 
Bank of England is the only place to which they can have recourse for any quan- 
tity’—No. The price of gold on the Continent is the best criterion of the stock 
there ; whenever the agio is high, it is to be presumed it is scarce in the place or 
country where that is the case. 

5504. If matters are in a state of insecurity in any part of Europe, persons, 
you think, hoard gold in preference to silver /—Yes. 

5505. In that case, is not London the only market in which they would be quite 
sure of finding it ?—I do no not see why this should be the case; a state of inse- 
curity always causes hoarding. 

5506. If an individual has a bill in pounds sterling, and makes a demand for 
gold, the Bank, in those difficulties which exist, if it takes a bill on Paris or Ham- 
burgh or Amsterdam, has no certainty of getting gold, but it has a certainty of 
getting silver for it ?— Yes. 

5507. Do not you think that the Bank, under those circumstances of difficulty, 
if it took a bill on any foreign country, would feel a greater facility in the event 
of any difficulty in being able to take either metal for circulation?—The Bank 
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does not negociate foreign bills of exchange. It becomes the purchaser or the 
seller of bullion according to the state of the exchanges. 

5508. Were you not, in the year 1825, though you did not take bills yourself, 
obliged to have recourse to an individual who took the Bank silver and bought 
the Bank gold; and did not the Bank get just as much or as little gold as it was 
the interest of that individual, with a certain profit to himself, to furnish 2—A fter 
the crisis of 1825 the Bank made arrangements with the individual alluded to, 
and to facilitate the object in view, which was one of necessity, unusual means 
were resorted to. It was not to be expected that he would act as the Bank’s agent 
without a liberal commission, particularly when it is considered he had to procure 
gold from every part of Europe. 

5509. Would you have been so likely to have been in that state of necessity 
if you could have paid in silver ;—During a panic a paymentin silver would have 
retarded the drain, as aman cannot carry away with him so much silver as gold. 

5510. Has it not been found that it has saved the Bank in former times to your 
knowledge :—I never heard of it. 

5511. If you had 12,000,000/. of gold in the Bank, you would be able to stand 
out longer than if you had 6,000,000/. ?—I suppose we should. 

5512. If you had 6,000,000/. in silver, in addition to 6,000,000 J. of gold, if that 
silver could be paid instantly, without sending it round by France to alter the 
exchanges, would not it just as well answer as to have the 12,000,000/. in gold ? 
—There is no doubt of it. 

5513. Now, if the 12,000,000 7. would save you longer than 6,000,000/., would 
it be of any consequence in which metal it was, if each was a legal standard ?— 
None whatever. 

5514. Willnot the 12,000,000/. be longer in drawing out than the 6,000,000/, ? 
—-Of course it would. . 

5515. Would you not be longer in paying in silver than gold, and has not 
silver sometimes been resorted to in consequence ?—There is not the least doubt 
that it would take longer time in paying in silver than gold. I do not believe silver 
was ever resorted to to prevent an internal run for gold. 

5516. Have you any doubt that the contraction of the currency in the year 
1819 reduced all prices ?— I believe that the alteration of the currency had an 
effect on prices. 

5517. Was not that effect, then, most injurious to the people of this country in 
general at that time ?—I believe all classes suffered. In my opinion it became 
imperative on the Legislature to effect the change. Ifthe change had not been 
effected in 1819, the state would have been called upon to do it at a later period, 
which would only have procrastinated the change, without any benefit to arise 
therefrom. 

5518. Would you not have been called upon to do it under more difficult 
circumstances >—That might have been the case. 

5519. Do you think that you could have been called upon to do it in more 
difficult circumstances than you were ?—There was a preparation for it, and more 
difficult circumstances might have presented themselves. 

5520. Do you think there was the preparation there ought to have been when 
the debts of the country were increased to so enormous an extent ?—The Legis- 
lature determined the course to be taken, and I am one who must think they 
determined wisely. 

5521. Did they not find they had gone too far, and push out paper imme- 
diately afterwards, or call upon the Bank to do it, Lord Londonderry declaring 
in the House of Commons it was impossible to go on without ?—I am not aware 
of it; I do not recollect the circumstance alluded to. 

5522. Has there been no departure from the metallic standard then established 
since >—No. 

5523. Has not the effect of making that metallic standard been in some 
measure removed by issuing a great quantity of one-pound and two-pound notes? 
—In England one-pound and two-pound notes are not issued. 

5524. Was there not abox of one-pound and two-pound notes found in the Bank, 
and were not they pushed out ?>—That was in 1825. 

5525. That was an act of the Bank -—Yes. 

5520. You stated that the effect of the panic you think has been done away; 
do not prices fluctuate up and down according to circumstances >—Prices depend 
upon the supply and demand. 
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5527. Is there any doubt that if there is a great scarcity of money that will 
lower the price of all articles >—It would influence prices generally. 


5528. Will not the fall be counteracted with reference to particular articles if 
there be a great scarcity of that one article ?—A scarcity of any one article might 
be excepted from the general influence. 


5529. That will be counteracted by the deficiency of supply of any article >— 
I think so. 

5530. Though all other articles may keep down, that one will rise ?—Yes ; 
there may be a short supply and a large demand for that article. 


5531. Was not that the reason why the prices of oats and barley and of cattle 
were apparently high when the prices of wheat were low, that there were bad 
crops of those articles when there were good crops of wheat ?—I should say so. 


5532. You have stated that deficiency of currency would lower the price 
of all articles 2—A deficiency of circulation would, I conceive, have that influ- 
ence on prices. 


5533- Have you any doubt that the wheat and barley and oats bore different 
rates of prices in consequence of being depressed by the want of currency ; but 
that in consequence of the deficiency of supply of barley and oats occasioned by 
bad harvests they fetched higher prices in proportion to wheat, of which there 
was a full supply ?—The abundance or shortness of supply occasioned by good or 
bad harvests of different sorts of corn must affect their prices ; a want of currency 
would, of course, have its influence. 


5534. Supposing there is a fair average quantity of wheat, will not the wheat, 
with a fair average quantity, be kept down by the want of currency, while barley 
and oats will rise in consequence ot bad harvests P—That might occur. 

5535- Is there any doubt that is always the case?—It is the case with every 
article of produce. 

5530. Have you not found that all articles are pressed down by the diminution 
of the circulating medium, but some more than others, in consequence of deficient 
supply ?—If the circulation is diminished, most, if not all, articles would be 
affected ; some more than others, according to the supply and demand. 


5537- If one article only is depressed whilst almost every article sustains its 
price, is not the inference that that particular article is affected entirely by the 
alteration of supply and demand ?—I should say so. 


5538. Take the opposite side, that all articles are diminished, except a few, is 
not the price of those few kept up by the deficient supply, and should you argue 
that the price of others was kept down by the effect of the depression of the cir- 
culating medium ?>—I should say so. 


5539. You state that if we had not done what we did in 1819 it must have 
been done since; do you think after the experiment has been made, supposing 
you had known what the effects would have been, the Bill of 1819 ought to have 
been carried into effect as strictly as it was at that time, or whenever the time 
came ?—I conceive that, as the Legislature had determined on a return to a 
metallic currency, we were bound, in justice to the whole state, to carry that deter- 
mination of the Legislature into its fullest effect. If that law had been altered, 
it would have only been tampering with the currency and trifling with the pro- 
perty of individuals. 


5540. You think, from what you have seen, it ought not to have been miti- 
gated ?—I do not see how it could have been mitigated without doing acts of 
injustice. 

5541. You say the Legislature having determined ; do you think that it was 
just in the Legislature so to determine without more preparation?—The Legisla- 
ture determined what preparation it conceived was necessary, and having so deter- 
mined, it would have been unjust to have altered that decision. ; 

5542. You have stated that you were disposed to think, upon the whole, the 
measure of 1816, for the establishment of a gold standard, was a wise measure ?>— 
I think it was the best measure that could have been adopted. 

5543. Was that always your opinion ?—Many individuals were at first startled 
at the change, and I may have been among the alarmists ; I may likewise have 
entertained doubts about the standard. 
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5544. Were you ever called upon to give evidence on that subject ?—No, 
never. 

5545- The directors, as directors, have never given any opinion on that sub- 
ject ?>—They may have given an opinion, but I do not immediately recollect it. 


[The Witness withdraws. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Thursday next, One o'clock. 


Die Jovis, 2° Junii, 1836. 
The Lord WYNFORD rn true Cuatr. 


Matthias Attwood, Esq.,a Member of The House of Commons, attending, is 
Examined as follows : 


5546. YOU are a Member of Parliament and a banker ?—I am. 

5547. Of course you are acquainted with the question of currency ?—I have 
paid attention at various times to.that subject. 

5548. Have you turned your attention to the effect of the restoration of a silver 
standard :—The restoration, according to the old metal coinage of the country, 
of a silver standard, would have the effect of producing an advance which may 
be taken at from four to six per cent. (to speak shortly, five per cent.) upon the 
rate of agricultural and all other prices. I apprehend upon that point there 
would be no difference of opinion whatever amongst parties who have paid atten- 
tion to subjects of this nature. The old silver standard is silver money of 5s. 2d, 
an ounce. The price of silver in the market has been for the last ten years from 
4s. 10d. to 5s., which, taking the average at 4s. 11d., gives a difference of 3d. 
in the ounce between silver in the market and silver in coin, which is precisely 
five per cent. The old standard, if now re-established, would give an advance 
corresponding with this difference, viz. an advance of six per cent. on agricul- 
tural and on all prices. It may be stated shortly, and I imagine would be uni- 
versally admitted, that if in 1819 the old standard had been established, every 
bushel of wheat which has been sold since that time would have yielded an 
advance which may be taken at five per cent. above the price which it has 
actually produced ; that in consequence of the Act of 1819 introducing a new 
standard, and not the old standard of the country which it professed to intro- 
duce, every bushel of wheat which has been since sold has sold for five per cent. 
less than it would have fetched if the old standard had been established. 

5549. By the old standard you mean of silver at 5s. 2d. an ounce instead of 
what it is at present ; the cutting a pound of silver into 62s. instead of 66s. ?— 
By the old standard I mean silver coined at the rate of 5s. 2d. the ounce, and 
made a legal tender at that rate, which was the legal standard from the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth down to the two Acts of 1816 and 1829, which abolished silver 
money as a legal tender. 

5550. What difference would it make establishing again the silver standard, 
and taking 66s. out of each pound of silver instead of 62s.7—It would make 
a difference of about six per cent. more. The present silver coin established as 
a legal tender would enhance the prices of agricultural produce, and all other 
prices, to the extent of about six per cent. beyond that which the old silver at 
5s. 2d. would establish ; it would thus give an advance altogether of 11 per 
cent. beyond that which can be sustained under the present monetary system. 

5551. How much were prices depressed by the law of 1819 ?—The law of 
1819, which substituted a gold standard alone, in the place of a conjoint gold 
and silver standard, which had been the original standard of the country, and 
also in the place of that paper standard which had then existed for more than 22 
years, occasioned a fall of prices in agricultural produce far beyond that which 
I have stated as depending upon the difference between the silver standard and 
the gold standard. I apprehend that the law of 1819 has fixed in this country a 
permanent price for agricultural produce at least as low as any that it has yet 
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reached, and probably one considerably lower. The law of 1819 introduced a 
description of money and a standard of value which had been suspended for 
more than 20 years. If it were desired to ascertain what rate of prices this 
money would sustain, and what measure of property that standard would give, I 
know no better method of arriving at a correct judgment upon those points than 
to have recourse to the guidance experience would give us. We have introduced 
a new species of money, a new standard of value; to know its effect we must 
look to the time when that standard existed before. It is money composed of 
the precious metals which we have now established. The value of the precious 
metals can never vary materially between one country and another. Unless we 
find the precious metals, then, to have altered on the Continent, and higher prices 
of agricultural produce to exist in the countries around us than existed 40 or 50 
years back, there can be no reason for believing that higher prices of agricultural 
produce can exist in this country, measured in the money we have now esta- 
blished, than existed before the period of the Bank Suspension Act. Reasoning 
is worthless on a subject of this nature. I have here a table of the price of the 
principal articles of agricultural produce in this country (taken from a Report of 
a Committee of The House of Commons on the Corn Trade) for 30 years previous 
to the Bank Restriction Act, divided into average periods of five years, and I know 
no better guide. Corn particularly, and all agricultural produce, though sub- 
ject to great variations in price from one year to another, and from year to year, 
is remarkably steady in money price, taken at short average periods. Even for 
periods so short as five years, corn rarely varies greatly, except when alterations 
have taken place in the standard of value in which it is measured. From this 
table, giving the experience of 30 years, ending in 1794, divided into average 
periods of five years, it will be seen that there is no period of five years in which 
the price of wheat fell below 40s. 9d. a quarter, or advanced above 47s. 10d. a 
quarter. There can be no valid reason for believing that, under the present sys- 
tem of cash payments, a higher price of wheat can obtain than this, nor indeed so 
high ; because we have introduced, not the standard of value which gives those 
prices, but a standard of a higher character, namely, a gold standard, abolishing 
silver ; and gold has become dearer in comparison with silver in the period which 
has since elapsed since the date of those prices. 


[The Statement is read, as follows :} 


# Price of Wheats from the Report of the Committee of The House of Com- 
mons on the Corn Trade in 1813, page 6. 


“ Five years ending 1769 - 43s. 2d. per statute quarter. 
Vi74 = S428. SO4d. 
1779 - 40s. 9d. 
1784 - 45s. 914d. 
1789 - 43s. 3d. 
1794 - 47s. 2d. 


267s, 11d. 


*“* Average per quarter 44s. 7d.” 


5542. It is your opinion that, with the present standard of value, prices 
eannot rise so high again as they were before the suspension of cash pay- 
ments >—That they cannot permanently maintain so high a level as before 
the suspension of cash payments. It may be perhaps better to explain how 
the present standard would operate upon prices differently from the old 
standard. The old standard of this country was silver money, coined after 
the rate of one ounce of silver into 5s. 2d. of money, and gold money, one 
ounce of gold standard into 3/. 17s. 103d. of money, either money being a 
legal tender, at the option of the party having money to pay. .Silver has 
become cheaper then gold during the last 20 years. The proportions of the 
two metals in the old coins of this country were 15 ounces and one-fifth of 
silver to one ounce of gold; but the proportion between those two metals 
in the market, as they have prevailed for the last 20 years, are 157 ounces of 
silver to an ounce of gold ; silver in the market has therefore become cheaper, as 
compared with gold, than it is in the old coinage by the difference between 15} 
and 153, which is about five per cent. If I possess 3/. 17s. 104d. of money in 
gold, it is capable of discharging a debt of 3/. 17s. 104d. as the law now stands, and 
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no more. If the old law existed now, I could carry that 3/. 17s. 101 to the bullion 

market, purchase with it at present prices 15% ounces of silver, take that silver to 

the Mint, and require it to be coined into silver money at a rate which would give 

me 3/. 17s. 103d. for 15} ounces, and which would give me for 153 ounces 

4/. 1s. 10d., and this according to those laws of the Mint which for more than two 

centuries gave to every subject of this realm the right of carrying his silver bullion 

to the Mint, and procuring it to be coined in this exact rate’and proportion. I 

thus receive from the Mint silver money of the value of 4 7/. 1s. 10d. which 

costs me to purchase 3/. 17s. 103d. of gold money ; the difference is five per 

cent. I therefore discharge my debt of 3/. 17s. 104d. in the lawful standard 

re-established, and have 4s. to spare. Thus a person having 100/. of the present 
gold money exigible to discharge a debt of 100/., or taxes to the amount of 100/.° 
under the old law, could purchase with that 100/. as much silver in the market as, 

carried to the Mint, would yield in silver coins of the full ancient value 100/.; he 
would therefore be able to discharge his debt or his tax of 100/., demand an 

acquittance, and have 5/. of benefit left. Silver being in this manner and to this 
extent the cheapest money, if the old law were re-established, would be the money 
in which all debtors would discharge their engagements; it would drive the gold 
coins from circulation. Existing in circulation as the cheapest money, the channels 
of circulation would be more abundantly filled, all prices would be affected, and 
an advance in prices produced, which, reckoning permanently, may be taken at 
about five per cent; that would be the operation if our currency consisted entirely 
of metal money ; consisting, as it does, of metal money with a large superstructure 

of paper founded upon it, the basis being extended would sustain a larger amount 

of paper money and paper credit in circulation, and a higher average rate of all 
prices ; there would be no drain upon those silver coins, arising through the course 
of the exchanges out of an adverse balance of trade, before the exchanges had 
gone five per cent. against us below that rate of the exchanges which, under the 
present system, establishes through the medium of the exchanges, a drain of 
money from this country. 

5553- Would not that be rather too great an advantage to the debtor?— 
It would be an advantage to all, debtors to the extent of five per cent.; no 
doubt it would vitiate all contracts which bear date since the introduction of 
the present standard to the extent of five per cent.; I do not know any other 
objection that could be made against the introduction of the old silver standard 
but this, and this is only to a certain extent a valid objection, because, though 
the change would produce a falsification in some contracts, it would rectify 
other contracts now existing to a great extent, which will be falsified unless 
such an alteration is made. Perhaps I had better, before explaining how far the 
objection as to contracts is valid and how far not, state in more detail what 
would be the beneficial result of the introduction of silver money. First, it 
would give five per cent. of permanent advance on all prices. I assume it to bea 
matter generally agreed on that great distress prevails in the agricultural com- 
munity, occasioned by the low scale of agricultural prices, and that to such dis- 
tress it is a national object to afford relief. At the present low scale the general 
value of agricultural productions may perhaps be yet taken, speaking very vaguely 
for the mere purpose of exemplification, at 200,000,000/. by the year ; five per cent. 
upon that sum is 10,000,000/., which would thus be given in advanced prices to 
the agricultural community. If the Legislature should proceed to re-establish the 
old standard by adopting silver money, another proceeding would probably also 
at the same time be adopted, viz. to reinstate the old standard in the possession of 
those laws which for two centuries, down to the Act of 1819, protected the coins 
of the country in circulation, and which laws acted as a seignorage upon the coins 
of the realm. I think that those laws which affixed penalties to the melting or 
exportation of coin have been admitted by different Committees sitting on those 
subjects, to have operated in effect as a seignorage on the coin. I think the Com- 
mittee of 1819, on whose Report the present monetary system was founded, recog- 
nizes that this law operated as a seignorage upon the coin by preventing its 
exportation. The Bullion Committee of 1810, a very great authority upon the 
abstract principles of these questions, on every thing relating to abstract prin- 
ciples, went into some examination of the extent to which those laws operated as 
a seignorage. They have stated the result in their Report, and the conclusion to 
be drawn from that Report is, that those laws operated as an effectual seignorage 
to the extent of about two per cent. Now, if those laws operated in effect as a 


seignorage upon coin, they could not be taken away without falsifying contracts, 
unless 
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unless by an actual seignorage being substituted in their place ; and therefore ifthe M. Attwood, Esa. 
determination ofthe Legislature should now be to re-establish that old and legiti- M. P. 
mate standard of value which the Legislature professed in 1819 it was its object to 
re-establish, it would be necessary to establish silver as a legal tender at 5s. 2d. 2 June 1836. 
an ounce, and either to re-enact the ancient laws, which prevented the exporta- 

tion and melting of coin, or to establish a positive seignorage of two per cent. in 

their place, thus effecting an alteration in the standard, and an action on prices 

altogether of seven per cent. 

5554- To whose benefit did that seignorage of two per cent. result ?—It pre- 
vented the coin being exported; it kept a larger quantity in circulation in the 
country, lowered in effect the standard, and maintained higher prices in the 
country; there is thus seven per cent. Seven per cent. of increased price on 
200,000,000/. is 14,000,000/. of increased price given into the pockets of the 
owners and occupiers of land; and this annual 14,000,000/. the old standard 
would give them as effectually as if money were taken from the public creditor to 
that amount, and given to the agriculturists, with the drawback only of what they 
would pay out again in increased wages of labour in an increased cost of produc- 
tion, and in the cost of their own consumption. But upon all that description of 
land which is now over-rented, on which the wages of labour are higher than can 
be permanently sustained at present prices, on all estates on which incumbrances 
exist of debts or settlements, on such lands and to such extent would this annual 
wa of 14,000,000/. be given in full proportion, without reduction or draw- 

ack. 

5555. What you call the establishing of the seignorage is again preventing by 
penal laws the exportation or melting of silver?—Yes; or, if we do not re-esta- 
blish those laws, putting a depreciation to the extent which those laws effected 
upon the value of the coin. Now, if we establish seven per cent. advance on 
agricultural prices,—a self-evident benefit, I assume, as the landed interest now 
stands,—we may calculate in what manner (and the calculation is very easy) this 
result would operate on the rents of those estates which are now over-rented. The 
rent may be taken vaguely as one-third of the produce of an estate ; an operation 
which should give to an estate a permanent advance of seven per cent. on all its 
produce, would give 21 per cent. upon the rent, if we take the production of the 
estate at three times its rent. A farmer now over-rented, on whose farm the wages 
of labour are yet too high, and who is subject to other outgoings not yet reduced 
to the scale of existing prices, could, under the proposed laws, the old laws of the 
country, sustain a rent of 100/. as easily as under the present monetary system he 
could sustain a rent of 79/7. The change would prevent the necessity of a fall of 
rents on all this description of land, and I apprehend much land so cireumstanced 
now exists to the extent of 20 or 21 per cent. ; that is the advantage which would 
be produced ; first, by the re-establishing a silver standard, five per cent., and next, 
an advantage by re-establishing a seignorage, of two per cent. more. Now the 
objection which has been suggested is, that these operations would vary contracts 
to the injury of that debtor; that is the only objection which can be raised ; for 
the old standard of silver conjointly with gold, and both protected by a seignorage, 
would in no respect be inferior in point of security, or possess any other disadvan- 
tage, as compared with the single standard of gold. On the contrary, it would 
have many advantages; it would be more steady, quite as susceptible of limita- 
tion, altogether as incapable of being depreciated either by the efforts of individual 
issuers of money or the acts of a Government, and it would be safer than the single 
gold standard from the danger of any monetary convulsion. Doubtless every 
contract bearing date since the introduction of the present standard would be 
varied to the extent of five per cent. by the establishment of silver asa standard, 
and two per cent. more by the establishing the proposed seignorage; but it would 
there become a question what is the date which we should fix as the one since 
which contracts would be thus affected. We cannot fix the year 1816, for then 
there existed practically a cheaper standard than either gold or silver. We could 
not fix the date at 1819, because the law ef 1819 did not go into full operation for 
three or four years. I think the date could not be fixed in 1822 or 1823, because 
it has been proved in evidence before a Committee of the House of Commons, and 
is indeed otherwise well known, that there commenced a period during which the 
standard established by the law of 1819 was virtually and effectually abolished by 
the efforts of the Government, and that it continued in a state of non-existence till 
the year 1826. We could not therefore fix the date further back than 1826, and 
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it would be questionable whether we could fix that date, because from 1826 to the 
present period the currency has been repeatedly tampered with, and successive 
efforts have been made by the Government to relax the effects of that standard 
which the existing law established, and which standard has been thus effectively 
altered and relaxed from time to time. But fixing whatever date we please, 1830 
or 1826 or 1823, as the period from which all contracts since dated and now 
existing would be varied by an alteration of the law such as I have suggested, it 
is also equally certain that every contract now existing, which bears date before 
that period so fixed, is varied or falsified by the continuance of the present law. 
The public debt is a contract not founded in the present standard, but which has 
been varied by the present standard, and will be further varied by its continuance. 
All existing taxes, and taxes are of the nature of contracts (annual taxes excepted), 
and perhaps that exception ought not to be made, have been founded and imposed 
in a standard cheaper than the present, and cannot with justice be exacted in 
the present standard of value. Every existing debt contracted before the esta- 
blishment of the present gold standard, and which should be paid off under the 
present standard, would be paid with injustice to the debtor to the extent of five 
per cent. or seven per cent., as the calculation may be made. No annual interest 
can be paid on any such debt without injustice being committed to an equal extent 
if the present standard be continued, and therefore the whole question between 
the old standard and the new becomes one of a balance between justice and 
injustice on the one side and on the other. If it be contended that the Legislature 
are bound to the present standard, and can make no alteration in it, because such 
alteration would vitiate all contracts dated since its introduction, that national faith 
and the security of contract prohibit to re-establish a silver standard or a seignor- 
age, I apprehend it must then be admitted that it would be incumbent upon the 
Legislature, acting up to these principles, to cause a rectification or adjustment to 
be made in the amount of every existing contract which has its date before the 
introduction of the present gold standard. The Legislature would follow in that 
course the precedent they adopted, when in the Act which established an unifor- 
mity in weights and measures (I think that Act passed in 1824) it altered the 
quantity of existing weights and measures. Many contracts existed in all parts 
of the country expressed in various weights and measures, and the Act of 1824 

rovided for a rectification of all those contracts ; it provided that an inquisition 
should be held in all principal towns, before which inquisition should be brought 
all contracts, rents or tolls expressed in bushels or in other weights or measures, 
of which there are great numbers ; and to that inquisition was given the power of 
correcting such contract, and of substituting one quantity for another, in propor- 
tion to the change which the Legislature had made in the measure in which the 
contract was expressed. 

5550. You allude to the alteration from the Winchester to the imperial 
measure?—Yes; and which would vary contracts expressed in bushels precisely 
in the same manner and in no other manner than an alteration of the standard of 
value would vary contracts expressed in money. 

5557- Have you any doubt about its effect, or only the question how far, in 
point of justice, in regard to the situation of parties under contract, you can go?— 
It is certain, that in our situation we can render but an imperfect justice. By 
restoring the ancient law we should commit injustice to a certain extent, but we 
should prevent injustice to a certain other extent. 

5558. Which do you think would be the greatest ?—It would be very difficult 
to calculate. The whole national debt, a large contract, is of that kind which 
sustains injustice from the permanence of the present standard. All the debt 
existing at the conclusion of the war was contracted either in the old standard of 
the country, viz. silver at 5s.2d., as well as gold at 3/, 17s. 10}d., or ina 
cheaper standard than that, namely, a paper standard. The debt prior to the war 
was founded on the old national standard. There is no part of the present national 
debt which can be paid in the present standard without injustice. 

5559. The present standard never existed at any period while the debt was 
created?—No. Bearing on the question of justice is this consideration. I appre- 
hend it is admitted that the Act of 1819 introduced a standard which was dearer, 
not by five or seven per cent. alone, but by 30 or 50 per cent., than the standard 
which existed during the war; that this measure occasioned great injustice to — 
debtors, and, to the extent of from 30 to 50 per cent., a variation in contracts ; that 
thus was caused the ruin of immense numbers of persons, and that there still exist 

numerous 
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numerous contracts in which the variation or falsification thus effected has not 
been yet completed. It would therefore seem that the restoration of a silver 
standard and ofa seignorage would be a kind of compromise between conflicting 
interests, between debtor and creditor, between justice and injustice on one side 
and on the other. There would be still an imperfect justice rendered, but perhaps 
the best which itis in the power of the Legislature, as things now stand, to give. I 
think that these considerations bear a stronger weight from a reference to the cir- 
cumstances under which the present standard was introduced. It is perfectly 
clear that the Legislature acted in error, and had no intention or belief when they 
abolished the silver standard, or when they abolished the seignorage upon the 
coin, that these measures would alter the standard of value, or cause a permanent 
action on the prices of commodities. 

5560. Do you not remember what was stated at the time in Parliament on that 
subject, that it would not alter them more than four per cent., at the utmost ?>— 
—It was never stated that the abolition of the silver standard would alter prices at 
all. It was stated, with relation to the Act of 1819, which abolished the paper 
standard, that this would alter prices to the extent of four or perhaps five per cent. 
A member of the Committee of 1819 stated, in his place'in the House of Commons, 
nine years after that time, that he as a member of the Committee was entirely 
misled as to the character of the measure which was founded on its reeommenda- 
tion and report. He stated that in his belief every member of that Committee 
was misled in the like manner; he believed that the Chairman of the Committee 
was similarly misled ; he addressed himself to the Chairman to ask if this was not 
so; he stated that the Committee, entirely inexperienced in such matters, were 
misled by witnesses perfectly uninformed, who talked of a fall of prices of five or 
four or six per cent., when it was since rendered undeniable that a fall of prices 
had been produced, and an alteration in the value of money, not of four or six 
per cent., but of 20, 30 or 40 per cent.; that if the character of that measure, 
the Act of 1819, had been known to him, he would not have voted for such 
measure, or supported it in the House or the Committee ; nor did he believe that 
any one member of the Committee, knowing the character of the measure, 
would have supported it, or that the Chairman of the Committee would have 
done so. 

5561. The Chairman was Sir Robert Peel ?—Yes. He was present, and made 
no answer to that statement. It was Mr. Bankes made that statement. Another 
Member of the House of Commons, Sir James Graham, put a question to the 
Chairman of the Committee in the House immediately after the statement of 
Mr. Bankes, whether he contradicted that statement, and he gave no contra- 
diction. 

5562. Was there any difference of opinion expressed by any member of that 
Committee as to the correctness of the statement that the understanding was, with 
respect to depreciation, that which you have stated:—No one. With regard to 
the manner in which the old standard of silver has been abolished, and the views 
of the Legislature in making that change, it is certain they had no such intention 
as affecting any alteration in the value of money or any action upon the price of 
commodities by giving up silver. In fact, the whole proceeding is one of those 
almost incredible errors which have distinguished all our legislation for the last 
40 years upon the subject of money, beginning with 1797, when the Legislature 
gave to the Bank of England and the issuers of paper money a power of augment- 
ing the amount of money in circulation at their pleasure, without taking any precau- 
tion to secure that money from depreciation: going to 1810, when a Committee of 
the House of Commons having ascertained that the paper money, become then the 
actual standard of value, had sustained a depreciation, adopted a recommendation 
that all existing debts formed in such depreciated paper should be paid in money 
of the old standard, and that cash payments should be resumed, in the midst of 
the war: proceeding to 1811, when a solemn resolution of the House of Com- 
mons declared that no depreciation of paper money had taken place ; then, in 
1819, effecting an alteration in the standard of value and measure of property to 
the extent of from 30 to 50 per cent., believing that they were doing this to the 
extent of no more than four-and-a-half or five per cent.; and going, lastly, on to 
the year 1826, when the Legislature established jomt-stock banks, for the purpose 
of serving as a protection against the recurrence of a panic such as had distin- 
guished the close of 1825, from which very joint-stock banks their authors now 
anticipate a recurrence of the evil against which they were created to guard. 

5503. Where was it stated that the joint-stock banks were established with that 
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view ?—It is to be found, I believe, in the Report of several Committees; it was 
stated in the speeches of those Members of the Legislature and of the Govern- 
ment who introduced and supported the Act for the Establishment of Joint Stock 
Banks. They ascribed the panic of 1825 to the bad system of banking which 
prevailed. That panic was established in evidence in 1832 to have had its origin 
entirely in measures of the Government itself tampering with the currency, and 
seeking to relieve the country from the pressure of the standard they had esta- 
blished. They ascribed the panic to the bad and insolvent state of the country 
banks, and thereupon proposed to establish a better description of banks for the 
purpose of guarding against future panics, not aware that the joint-stock bank 
system is in itself more insecure than any other; that although in Scotland such 
banks had supported a singular solvency, yet that in America, where the jcint- 
stock bank system prevails, there have been greater failures among those banks 
than among the private banks in England. I havea list here, given by Mr. Gal- 
latin, the American minister, of 163 chartered joint-stock banks that failed in 
America in 20 years—all chartered banks. Going back to the questions regard- 
ing silver, the manner in which we came to abolish silver as a legal tender 
appears to have been this. A Committee of Privy Council sat in 1816 for the 
purpose of establishing a silver coinage. They found that the silver coins of the 
country had, long anterior to the Bank Suspension Act, disappeared from circu- 
lation, that is, the silver coins of full weight. To remedy this evil in the pro- 
posed new coinage they devised a plan of a depreciated silver coin. They found 
that silver had assumed a high value as compared with gold, at a period beginning 
about the middle of the last century. Commencing with 1760, the price of 
standard silver appears frequently in the market as high as 5s. 4d. an ounce, 
5s. 6d. an ounce, and 5s. 8d. an ounce. A crown piece of Queen Anne would 
thus be worth 5s. 6d. to the silversmith to melt. The shilling was of the value 
of 13d. to the silversmith. The consequence was that all silver of full weight 
had been melted, and nothing remained in circulation but the worn silver coin 
that it was not profitable to melt. The Committee of Privy Council, to guard 
against the danger of melting the new coin, proposed to coin the ounce of silver 
into a larger amount of money. Coining the ounce of silver into 5s. 6d., such 
money, if it had remained a legal tender, would have depreciated the standard 
and would have varied contracts. To prevent such depreciation and falsification 
of contracts they recommended that silver should no longer be a legal tender, 
but that the new coin should circulate as tokens. Now, the Committee in taking 
this course guarded against a danger which had long ceased to exist, and fell 
into that very evil of falsifying the standard which they sought to avoid. If the 
Committee had examined more diligently the relative prices of silver and gold 
they would have found that silver, instead of maintaining those high prices which 
from 1760 to 1'780 or 1790 had caused the coins to be melted, silver bullion had 
assumed, for 20 years before the sitting of the Committee, a low price as compared 
with gold. They were misled by taking the price of silver during the war from 
the customary tables of prices, forgetting that those were the prices of silver 
bullion or paper money, and not the prices of silver valued against gold. If 
they had taken both prices together even during the war, the price of silver as 
valued in gold, they would have found that silver had become cheaper in com- 
parison with gold; that valued in gold at 3/. 17s. 103d. the price of silver would 
have been no higher than 4s. 11d. for many years ; and that consequently wher- 
ever we should proceed to establish a gold money at 3/. 17s. 10 id. an ounce, 
in that money silver bullion would not reach the old Mint price of 5s. 2d., 
and that silver coinage would be as secure from melting, coined at 5s. 2d., the 
ancient standard of the country, as it would be coined at 5s. 6d. or any higher 
rate. 

5564. The silver now is below the Mint price ?—It is. 

5505. Though the price of silver in the market is now below the Mint price, 
which is 5s. 2d., is there any law to get rid of the effect of the law of Charles II., by 
which a man could take silver to the Mint and require them to take it at 5s. 2d.? 
—I believe that cannot be done. I have not now the Act in my memory, but I 
believe that Act of Charles has been abrogated by the Act of 1816. The Mint 
will not coin silver at 5s. 2d. 

5506. A person can take gold, and require them to coin it at 3/. 17s. 102d. 
an ounce /—Yes. 

5567. Has the price of gold differed of late ?—Not of late years beyond 1d. or 
2d. an ounce; it has sustained its Mint price, or very nearly. 

5508. Has 
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» 5508. Has the price of silver varied much more than that of gold?—For the 
last ten years it has sustained a price from 4s. 10d. to 5s. an ounce; I take the 
average at 4s. 11d. an ounce, which is five per cent. below the old Mint price. 

5509. The Government get great advantage from the new coin ?—Yes; but 
they have had to sustain some loss. On one or two occasions, when the new 
coin has accumulated largely in the coffers of the Bank, and the Bank has wanted 
bullion, they have applied to Government, proposing to melt their silver coin, the 
Government paying the loss of 10 per cent. upon it; and there have been long dis- 
cussions, and I apprehend there is still a discussion pending, as to who is to bear a 
loss thus arising, ] believe, to the extent of 100,000/. 

5570. If you restored the silver standard you would restore it at 5s. 2d. an 
ounce, that is 62d. an ounce? —Yes. 

5571. Would vou take any other means of adjusting the value of silver to the 
value of gold?—I think, as the law now stands, which has abolished the penalty 
on the melting of coin, and on the selling of the coin at any rate the market will 
give, the establishment of a silver standard at 5s. 2d. would not necessarily 
occasion any further law than one which should enable the subjects of the realm 
to carry their silver bullion to the Mint to have it coined and delivered out to 
them at the rate of 5s. 2d. of money for the ounce of silver. Gold might be left 
to find its level in the market. I take it the effect would be this ;—silver would 
be carried to the Mint; there would be five per cent. profit upon the operation ; 
it would come out in coin, and go into general circulation in the payment of debts, 
in the payment of wages, and all other transactions of money. Every man would 
find the advantage of paying in silver instead of gold; but many persons would 
find a great convenience in obtaining gold ; they would ask for gold and offer a 
premium for it. The old law inflicted a penalty on the selling gold coin at a 
premium. That law is abolished. Persons would, as they do in France, pay a 
premium for gold coins; at a premium of five per cent. 100 sovereigus would 
discharge a debt of 1057. as effectually and more conveniently than by being 
employed in the purchase of silver bullion, taking the same to the Mint, and 
obtaining 105/. in silver money ; thus a premium of five per cent would be esta- 
blished on the present existing sovereign; we should find the sovereign continue 
in circulation at the rate of about 21s. for the sovereign in conjunction with 
silver at 5s. 2d. an ounce. Perhaps I should bring this operation more fully 
before your Lordships by explaining what has been done in regard to their gold 
and silver coins in the United States of America, circumstanced in many respects 
exactly as we were, and adopting that precise course which it was fit we should 
have adopted. Gold coin as an exclusive standard I take not to be the standard 
of any country but this. In America the standard was originally a gold and 
a silver money, coined at certain proportions one to another (about 15 to 1), 
the payer of money having the option in which money he should discharge 
his debt. 

5572. Would it not be necessary, in order to have a double standard here, 
to adjust a certain proportion between the two metals ?—I think the proportion 
and price would adjust itself, in consequence of the abrogation of the law which 
prevented gold coin being sold above the Mint price. Doubtless if we were to restore 
that old law, if we prevented the gold coin going at more than 20 s. for a sove- 
reign, it would be necessary to adjust the value of the coinage in order to prevent 
silver drawing away gold, and supplanting the gold money in circulation. That 
is what they experienced in the United States of America. They felt what we 
should have felt here if we had in.1819 re-established the old standard of the 
country, viz., a disappearance of gold from the circulation. Silver having become 
in America the cheaper metal, occupied the whele metallic currency of that 
country. There were no eagles in circulation, but abundance of dollars. The 
Congress was desirous to introduce a circulation of gold. They took the whole 
subject in all its bearings into very extensive deliberation and discussion. I 
think those discussions began in 1831 by a pamphlet of Mr. Gallatin, who had 
been much in this country, and had witnessed our proceedings and errors. He 
printed a very elaborate work in January 1831, in which he recommended the 
advantage of bringing back gold into the circulation of America, and took a 
general view of the bearings of the whole subject, and the effect of an alteration 
of the metals forming the coins on the debtor and creditor interest of the state. 
A Committee of Congress was appointed in that year, another in 1832. They 
prepared a Bill for Congress, but it was not carried into effect. Other Committees 
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were appointed. In the Reports of those Committees all the bearings of the 
measures in contemplation on the national interest are examined. They did not 
confine themselves to the trifling details of the question, as our Committees on 
these matters have almost invariably done, such as the difficulty of the Bank 
of England; the period when, with more or less convenience to that body, could 
be effected a measure for altering the standard of value,—the profit or loss of a 
few millions, more or less, to be kept in its coffers. The American Committees 
have uniformly rejected mere questions of convenience or detail, and directed 
their attention to the bearing on contracts, and on great public interests, of the 
alterations they were about to make. The object they had in view was that they 
should bring gold into circulation, gold having been driven out of circulation 
by silver becoming the cheaper metal. Different methods were considered for 
accomplishing that object; they might have done as we have done; abolish 
silver as a standard, and permit it to circulate only as a token, establishing a 
single standard of gold. That they decided would be a falsification of existing 
contracts. They might have made their silver dollar of greater weight ; that 
would also be a falsification of existing contracts. The other modes suggested 
were, either the debasing the gold coin, to bring it on a level with the value of 
silver, or causing the existing coins to pass for a higher denomination in the dis- 
charge of debts. 

5573. Can you state what the relative quantities of gold and silver were ?— 
The coinage laws in America regulated the coins in the proportion of 15 ounces 
of silver to one ounce of gold; but silver had become so cheap that an ounce 
of gold would purchase 16 ounces of silver in the market: therefore silver sup- 
planted in circulation gold. The American Legislature adopted both the two latter 
courses which I have just described. 

5574. You say they raised the value of gold and lowered the value of silver? 
—They raised the value of gold in the coin which existed, and in the gold money 
which they were about to coin they diminished the quantity of the metal. The 
Act of Congress by which this has been effected is dated in June 1834; it enacts, 
“that the gold coins of the United States shall contain the following quantities of 
metal, that is to say, each eagle shall contain 232 grains fine gold,” the eagle, 
which before this Act existed contained 247 grains and five pennyweights of fine 
gold; it isa depreciation of about six per cent. The Act then goes on to pro- 
portion the half-eagle and the quarter-eagle in the same manner. The Act pro- 
ceeds to deal with the gold coins then in circulation ; it enacts, ‘that all gold 
coins of the United States minted anterior to the 3lst day of July next shall be 
receivable in all payments at the rate of 948, of acent. per pennyweight,” 
that is at the rate, in their silver money, of 10 dollars and 66 cents for an eagle, 
the rate at which those monies were receivable before being 10 dollars for an 
eagle. They caused the eagle to discharge a debt of 10 dollars and 66 cents. 
instead of a debt of 10 dollars, making an alteration of six per cent. Another 
Act which was passed at the same time, and seems collateral to it, deals with the 
English sovereigns current in the United States. Foreign coins are receivable by 
law in the United States according to their weight, as they were formerly in this 
country. It provides also for the gold coins of Portugal and Brazil, and fixes 
that the gold coins of Great Britain shall pass current as money in the United 
States at the rate of 94 cents. and .8 of a cent. per pennyweight ; that rate gives 
toan English sovereign the value of 4 dollars and 83 cents in American money. 
It had previously possessed the value of 4 dollars and 45 cents, being a differ- 
ence of six per cent. A person having to discharge a debt or a duty at the trea- 
sury of the United States, and carrying an English sovereign tiere, will now 
discharge a debt of 4 dollars and 83 cents for the same sovereign with which 
he could before have discharged a debt of 4 dollars and 45 cents. The Ameri- 
cans have therefore depreciated not their own coins only but the English sove- 
reign; and they have done this upon a full examination of the subject, and upon 
an entire demonstration that this measure was necessary to prevent injustice 
between debtor and creditor, to preserve the faith of contracts, and to render such 
faith consistent with the actual circulation of gold money as a standard of value. 
I have here tables exhibiting the state of facts on which America has proceeded ; 
one is a table which gives the relative prices of gold and silver in that country, 
valuing one metal against the other, from the year 1760 down to the year 1829, 
separated into average periods of five years; it is taken from the Appendix to the 
Report of a Committee of the American Congress, dated in June 1832; the other 
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contains the relative prices of gold and silver in the market of this country, valued 
one against the other, commencing also in 1760 and ending in 1819, divided into 
average periods of 10 years. The results correspond, and show a like alteration 
in the value of silver as exchanged against gold in America as here. In America, 
for the first 30 years of this period, viz., from 1760 to 1790, the rate of silver as 
exchanged against gold was that an ounce of gold would purchase in America 
14: ounces of silver and no more; gold being thus the cheapest metal, and silver 
the dearest (an ounce of gold purchases at present 154 or near 16 ounces of silver), 
the consequence was, that in America, as in England, gold displaced the silver 
coins. It was taking the prices of this particular period which misled our Com- 
mittee in 1816 to think it necessary to take away weight from the silver coinage 
they were about to introduce; but from this period silver began to fall as compared 
with gold. In the next 10 years we find, ending with 1800, silver exchanged at 
the rate of 15 ounces of silver against an ounce of gold. That fall in silver went on 
till it exchanged 15 3 ounces against an ounce of gold, taking the price for an 
average period of 30 years; so that 14} ounces for the first 30 years of this period 
was the rate, and for the last 30 years 15 3 ounces, silver having become cheaper 
as compared with gold during that time to the extent of 1 in 15. The table I 
now produce of the English prices of gold and silver shows a similar variation. 
During the first period of 30 years, commencing with 1760, it exhibits a price 
of 14% ounces of silver against 1 ounce of gold; in the last period, 
of 153 ounces, precisely 1 ounce in 15 differeace between the value of 
gold and silver in this period. The course we have adopted, therefore, is 
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precisely the reverse of that which America, under similar circumstances, has - 


thought it right to adopt. Silver had become the cheapest metal; we have abolished 
that standard, and bound all contracts to the dearest metal, every subject of the 
realm having previously the right of discharging his debts in whichever metal 
should be the cheapest, by a law which had continued for two centuries. America, 
under similar circumstances, has retained silver as its immutable standard, has 
entrusted to silver the faith of contracts, and has altered the value of the gold coin 
to adjust it to the existing rate of silver. It perhaps may not be immaterial to this 
subject to state, that the course which has been thus adopted by America is exactly 
that which in former times was pursued in this country. America has followed 
precisely the precedents which we have formerly set; whilst we have abandoned 
now, under such circumstances as I have described, and in error, our former course 
of proceedings. It has been our custom to depreciate the gold coins, and that in 
the best times of our standard, those when its purity was most strictly preserved. 
Our standard was fixed in the 43d of Queen Elizabeth, the year 1601; a silver 
money, 5s. 2 d. of money coined out of the ounce of silver, which money continued 
immutable from that time to the year 1816 a legal tender standard of value and 
measure of property in this country. 

5575. You mean that at those prices it was first introduced then ?—Yes ; it was 
introduced first at those prices by that Act of the 43rd of Elizabeth which coined 
silver into 5s. 2d. an ounce, and coined gold into no more than 2/. 15s. 11d. an 
ounce, thus adapting the proportions between the two metals as 1] to 1. Gold 
was at that time so cheap, or silver so dear, as that 11 ounces of silver would 
purchase an ounce of gold. The sovereign of the 43rd of Elizabeth, which was 
of the value of 20s., was of the weight in standard gold of seven pennyweights and 
four grains; the sovereign is now of the standard weight of five pennyweights 
and three grains; it has sustained a depreciation of about 39 per cent. ; 
while silver continued still to be coined at 5s, 2d. an ounce till the Act of 1816. 
Very shortly after this period of 43d Elizabeth gold took that course which it has 
taken in Europe within the last 30 years; it became scarce, and advanced in 
price as compared with silver; instead of being worth 11 ounces of silver, in 
which proportion to silver it was coined, it became worth in the market 12 
ounces of silver. The tendency of silver would be to drive gold from circulation. 
The Legislature of that time were placed therefore in the situation in which ourselves 
and the United States have been recently placed ; they adopted the course which the 
United States have now pursued. In 1605, the first and second of the reign of 
James I., the gold coins were debased; gold was coined into 3/.2s. 1d. an 
ounce, being adebasement of 11 percent. It is notimmaterial to remark that 
the mode of adjustment of the two metals then first introduced, and which con- 
tinued so long to be followed, was adopted by the advice of very able and distin- 
guished statesmen,—Lord Coke and Lord Bacon. Gold continued to advance 
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after that time; and in 1612, 9th James I., another debasement took place of 10 
per cent., gold being then coined at 3/. 7s. 7d. an ounce. A small debasement 
in the 17th of James I, took place of one or two per cent. for the purpose of 
adjustment. We then proceed to 1663, the 13th of Charles II.; a debasement of 
gold took place at that time of eight and a half per cent.; gold coins were then 
coined at the rate of 3/. 14s. 2d. an ounce, being one ounce of gold to 14 } 
ounces of silver. In all those variations in the price of gold the Legislature appear 
uniformly to have considered silver coins as the paramount and predominant 
standard of value, immutable and invariable, on which was to be rested the faith 
of contracts and the security of men’s property; altering the gold coins as gold 
should alter in value in relation to the price of silver; considering gold, as it in 
fact is, a metal more variable in its quantity than silver, and more unfit for the pur- 
poses of a standard. 

5570. Is there a less quantity of gold in England than there is of silver?— 
There isa greater amount of gold in value in the country than of silver. 

5577- Then why should gold rise in price and silver fall?—Though the abso- 
lute value of gold in England is greater than that of silver, it is less in its propor- 
tion to silver than it was formerly, viz., less than in the period from 1760 to 1780 
and 1790. 

5578. Though there is still more gold in point of value, they do not bear the 
same proportion to each other?-—No. The absolute value of gold in England is 
much more than of silver; in France much Jess, I apprehend; much less in 
America. I think that one of the Reports of Congress states that there was not 
above 500,000/. of gold money in circulation in America, and 5,000,000/. or 
6,000,000/. of silver dollars, reckoning in amount. There might be a question 
whether, if we were to adopt silver and bring it into circulation as a standard, the 
quantity required would not enhance the price of silver. Ido not think it could 
permanently have that effect, because the alteration in value between the two 
metals which has taken place in England has been common to the two metals over 
the whole of Europe. In France the proportions between gold and silver in the 
coins are 152 ounces of silver to an ounce of gold, but the gold coins are now at 
a premium of 13 per cent. A person that should desire to get gold coi, which 
is in the proportion of 15 4 ounces of silver in coin, would have to pay 1 3 pre- 
mium for it, which makes the relative market value about 16 ounces of silver to 
1 of gold. 

5579- Is that the situation of Europe generally 7—I apprehend so, necessarily. 
Therefore, unless the new demand for silver should alter the relative value of 
silver to gold permanently throughout the world, it would not permanently alter 
the relative value in this country, supposing the law established to make the old 
silver coin a legal tender at 5 s. 2d. 

5580. Are you contemplating silver now as the sole legal tender, or concur- _ 
rently with gold?—-I take it either way. If we were to establish silver as the 
main standard, our circulation would be mainly silver, but that would not raise 
the price of silver permanently. No doubt the first demand on the bullion market 
for silver would raise the price, but as silver got higher than the present propor- 
tional value, it would answer the purpose of the merchant to bring in his silver 
bullion and take out our gold bullion in exchange. As fast as silver thus came 
into the bullion market silver would fall, till at last the fluctuations would settle 
in silver maintaining its present relative value to gold; our circulation composed 
of silver; it not being at all probable that the quantity of silver that would go into 
circulation in this country would materially alter the relative value of the two 
metals throughout the world. 

5581. In what way do you propose to continue both gold and silver in circula- 
tion, so as to have a joint standard 2—Practically under the old_laws, if they were 
re-established, we might, as in America, alter the value of the gold coin; or, retain- 
ing the present law, which suffers gold coins to find their value in the market, we 
might, by a simple enactment, establish a silver coin as a legal tender at 5s. 2d. 
an ounce, and leave the gold to find its value in the market. I apprehend the 
silver would then exist to the same extent in the current circulation as at present, 
and ‘that gold coin would establish an agio of about five per cent.; that the 
sovereign would pass at about 21 s. in discharge of debts, and that we should have 
both gold and silver in circulation. 

5582. Itwould not be necessary to alter the law further than merely to make silver 
a tender, saying that gold may be bought at whatever price it may fetch a 
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present law does admit of gold being bought at whatever price it will fetch, not 
only bullion, but in coin. I apprehend that the laws which prevented the export- 
ation or selling of the gold coin at above its Mint price are altogether abolished, 
and that a person may now sell the sovereign at any price he can obtain for it; 
in the periods to which I have referred, as affording examples of depreciations in 
the gold coin, no reproach has been cast upon the Government of those times for 
the alterations they effected in the standard. 

55383. Have not those alterations which brought reflections on the Government 
been alterations made expressly with a view to pay the creditor less than he ought 
to have been paid ?—Yes, but it is a matter more of argument than of evidence; I 
believe that most of the former debasements of our coin which preceded those to 
which I refer, and which have been generally ascribed to dishonest motives on 
the part of governments were not made to produce fraud, but to prevent fraud. 
I think a reference to the facts which bear upon the question would prove that 
point incontrovertibly. Every one knows that our silver coins originally contained 
one pound weight of silver to 20s. of money, and that a progressive depreciation took 
place in the size of those shillings from the period of William I. to the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, when a pound in weight of silver came to be coined into 625, 
instead of 20s.; the question is, whether those successive debasements of the 
coin were made get rid of debts and defraud creditors, or to protect contracts 
faithfully. The fact appears to have been, that during this whole period the 
precious metals became progressively scarcer in this country and throughout 
Europe ; population and productions progressively increased, and, unless the 
quantity of the precious metals increased also, they would undergo a change in 
their relative value to commodity, and the consequence would be a progressive 
fall in money prices if the coins were bound to contain the same quantity of metal 
at last as at first; the actual result on prices was this: taking the earliest 
accounts we have of the prices of bread corn at the time when the pound of silver 
was coined into 20s., the price of bread corn was about 20s. a quarter, on the 
average, in the money of that time ; bread corn did not advance as we proceeded 
to depreciate the silver coin, but fell in spite of that debasement. The best 
accounts we have of prices in those early times furnish the result that bread corn 
commenced with being 20s. a quarter in the reign of King William, and ended 
with being 10s. or 11s. a quarter in the reign of Elizabeth, those 10s. or 11s. 
being the small] shillings of 62s. to the pound of silver, and the 20s. being large 
shillings which contained one pound of silver. Let it be then considered what the 
effect would have been if the coin had not been debased, but that the shilling of 
Elizabeth had continued of the same weight as that of King William, viz., 1s. 
of the weight of 3s.; the price of bread corn would have gone down to 4s.a 
quarter ; a perpetual falling of prices going on for three centuries, and to the extent 
of five toone. How would this have effected the progress of population and in- 
dustry —prices continually falling, every in¢ividual who contracted a debt or signed 
a lease having to payin money of a higher value, would do so to his own ruin ; and 
it would seem to be that to prevent this consequence the coins were debased, in 
fact adjusted, according to the different value of the metal of which they were 
composed ; in fact, to prevent bad faith, and not to effect it. It is a corroboration 
of this view, to observe, that a similar alteration in the value of coins took place 
all over Europe at the same time, and was resorted to by all governments ; this 
can be accounted for only by supposing a necessity to press on all governments 
alike, and that they were all compelled to alter the rate of the coin in order to 
adjust the coin to the altered value of the precious metals; this course begun, a 
Government might be apt to carry it too far. In the latter periods of our depre- 
ciations, in the reign of Henry VIII. and Edward VI., there can be no doubt de- 
preciation and enhancement of the standard were both carried too far, and in France 
the depreciation in coins was carried much further than in this country. Stilla great 
depreciation of the currency, I apprehend, was necessary to prevent the evil of an 
alteration of contracts arising from the scarcity of the metal in which contracts were 
to be discharged. The government must have left a watch on the fluctuations of the 
precious metals. It would be very difficult for a government to alter the coins justly 
on any trifling variation in the precious metals ; but on any important variation they 
would be bound by justice to apportion the coin as would best serve the purpose of 
justice to the Government and to the people. At the time of the great influx into 
Europe of the precious metals, on the first discovery of America, which caused in 
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England bread corn to rise from 11s. a quarter to 44s. a quarter in about 70 years, 
being 400 per cent., an advance which all writers upon the subject have ascribed 
to an increased abundance of money, the duty of the Government was to put larger 
quantities of metal into the coin instead of smaller ; otherwise a lease dated in the 
first part of this period, and the rent paid when wheat rose to 44s., would give to 
the tenant the greatest part of the estate, and the lease be falsified. 

5584. Do you not find that money was raised in value when commodities became 
more abundant in this country, but when they were not it took a directly contrary 
course >—Necessarily. It corroborates the correctness of the opinion, that under 
the present system of cash payments, no higher average price of agricultural 
commodities can exist than the present, to find, looking to past experience, that no 
very great and permanent alteration has ever taken place in this country in the 
price of corn without that alteration having been afterwards ascribed, by all 
writers on the subject, not to a change in the quantity of corn affecting the supply 
and demand of corn, but to an alteration in the quantity or character of the money 
in which prices were measured. I have here a table of the price of corn, taken for 
50 years, ending in 1794; the average is 39s. 3d. per quarter. In 1696, just 
one century before, the average is 39 s. 4d.; it has varied only | d. in the century, 
and that was a fall of 1d., not arise. There was an intervening period in the last 
century during which wheat underwent a considerable depression, and was under 
33s. I think all writers upon that subject agree in ascribing that depression of 
wheat in England to a deficient supply of the precious metals from the mines ; 
there was a similar depression throughout Europe at the same time; that fall was 
ascribed by the writers on political economy to a deficient supply of the precious 
metals. We came down to the Bank Restriction Act with a price not exceeding 
from 40s. to 50s. a quarter for wheat ; that is the very price which existed imme- 
diately after the operation of the American mines had ceased upon the prices of 
Europe. Twocenturies ago wheat rose to 2/. 7s. 5d. a quarter, viz., in the 
40 years between 1561 and 1601, and it appears to have undergone no advance 
in monied price in this country or in Europe at large down to the period of the Bank 
Restriction Act. This table shows that wheat never advanced beyond the price of 
from 40s. to 50s. for any average period of five years, frequently experiencing 
very high prices for a year or two in consequence of deficient harvests, but those 
prices, corrected by increased supplies, leaving an average nearly invariable. 
Whenwe proceed to the years succeeding the Bank Restriction Act, it is found, that 
instead of bearing 445s. a quarter, we get, for five years ending in 1799, to 64s. 5d. 
a quarter, then for five years, ending in 1804, to 83s. 2d. a quarter, for five years, 
ending in 1809, to 82s. 1d., and for five years, ending in 1814, to 101s. 9d., for 
the quarter of wheat. I think it is impossible for any person, considering these 
prices, to doubt that the prices of the war were occasioned by the paper money of 
the war, that it would be absurd to expect that any such prices could be sus- 
tained when we returned to the old metal money, or any prices materially different 
from those which that metal money maintained when it previously existed. 

5585. What is the difference in the prices of silver in Poland or Prussia, and 
other countries from which the corn comes into this country?—It would be 
necessary to state that in their monies ; it could not be well stated without taking 
their monies. 

5586. The ounce of silver and the ounce of gold do not differ much in Prussia 
and in England ?—-No, not their relative proportions. 

5587. Then how do you account for corn being so much cheaper there than in 
England ?—I take it that we shall not find any material difference to have existed 
at any former time, nor in future to exist in the price of corn, as measured in 
metal money, between this country and the countries which immediately surround 
us. There would be little difference-found in the price of corn here and in 
France. There are some countries in which corn can be produced at a very low 
price, to a certain extent; it is not there the food of the people. The wages of 
labour do not depend upon the price of corn, and to a certain extent they can 
produce corn at a very low price. Corn cannot obtain a higher price there, 
because in those countries there is not a use for corn ; but there is no considerable 
manufacturing and commercial country in which a much lower price of corn ean 
be found than has been maintained in this country. There has been a very great 
uniformity between the price of corn in this country and in France, estimated in 
the precious metals. 


5588. What 
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5588. What occasions the enormous difference which has always existed 
between Prussia and some other countries and this country ?—That difference 
could not very long exist. if we admitted the corn. The exporting corn to this 
country, and taking back our money, would fill those countries with metal money. 
The value of money would thus equalize itself. Whilst we prohibit corn from 
arriving here from these countries, we can for a time prevent the equalization of 
the value of money. There is also a permanent and natural disproportion, to a 
certain extent, between the value of money in this country and in other countries, 
the extent of which is controlled and settled by cireumstances over which govern- 
ments have very little permanent control. Improved manufactures would draw 
the precious metals into those countries where they flourished, and would sustain 
a higher average rate of prices. A country without manufactures to give in 
exchange for the precious metals would draw but a small quantity of those metals, 
and prices would be low in that country, to a certain extent. 


5589. An enlargement of the standard would of course operate on the prices of 
manufactures as well as the prices of corn ?>—Yes. 


5590. Manufactures are protected by an ad-valorem duty, and the protection 
rises as the price rises; but that is not the case with corn. Would it not be 
necessary to alter the law if the change in the currency you have proposed is 
made ?—Not at all. The standard suggested would make no alteration of the 
corn laws necessary. In fact, no corn laws can permanently and materially 
enhance the value of agricultural produce in this country or any country. In 
one of the Reports of the American Congress, to which I have referred, I observe 
that the corn laws in England are described as an attempt made by the Legisla- 
ture to evade the consequences of the return to cash payments pressing on a par- 
ticular class of the community ; and they describe it as one of those vain attempts 
which governments frequently resort to under similar difficulties, necessarily end- 
ing in disappointment ; in which view | concur. 


5591. The great corn law passed before the suspension of cash payments 
ended :—Yes; in 1815. But the first law which re-established cash payments 
provided that they should take place within six months after the signature of a 
definitive treaty of peace; so that, in fact, cash payments were provided for 
immediately on the conclusion of the war. Preparations were, in fact, made as 
early as the war appeared to be drawing to a close, and a great fall in prices 
took place in consequence. 


5592. What is the alteration you would recommend?—I should recommend, 
but it would be a question on which I do not speak with great positiveness, sil- 
ver money of the present coinage of 5s. 2d. to be a legal tender. In my humble 
opinion, that course would best meet the ends of justice. I think that would be 
an imperfect compromise between conflicting interests and considerations, between 
the debtor on the one side and the creditor on the other; but I think it indispu- 
table, that at least to return to a silver standard of 5s. 2d., with a seignorage 
proportionate to the amount the coin was depreciated in value by the old pro- 
hibiting laws, is imperative upon the Legislature. If they do not adopt that 
course, they are bound to rectify all contracts, public or private, dated before the 
establishment of the present standard and siill existing, by an alteration of the 
amount expressed in those contracts. 

5593- Leaving the letter of the contract, but restoring the spirit of it ?—Yes. 

5594. You have spoken of joint-stock banks; have you ever had your atten- 
tion called to any supposed improvement in them by requiring them to pay up 
their capital, and limiting the amount of responsibility ;—If that regulation had 
been made in the Bill which provided for the establishment of joint-stock banks 
there can be no question it would have prevented much of the danger which is 
now thought to have arisen from the proceedings of those joint-stock banks ; it 
would have prevented the too rapid increase of their numbers, and compelled 
them to act with more caution, and avoid that eager competition which is 
decreasing the rate of banking profit and security. A bank commencing with 
small capital, and trading almost entirely on borrowed capital, may make a con- 
siderable dividend, though with little actual banking profit on that small capital. 
I know joint-stock banks that trade with a capital of 20,0002. 

5595. What is the capital usually subscribed?—Perhaps 100,000/. or 
200,000/., or from that to 1,000,000/. subscribed, sometimes with so small a sum 
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as 20,000/. paid up. Now, if such a bank shall make 1,000/. of annual profit, 
besides the interest on its capital of 20,000/. paid up, which will yield three or 
four per cent., such bank can make a dividend on that trifling capital of eight per 
cent. almost immediately on their establishment. A profit of 1,000/. a year is 
not the usual profit a banker might be expected to make; but the profits of all 
banks are subject to a reverse in consequence of the bad debts, which do not 
show themselves perhaps for five or six years. Thus banks having a small profit 
can make a great dividend on their capital. The consequence is, that shares rise 
toa great price. Ifa shareholder gets seven or eight per cent. on the money he 
has paid up, he can sell his shares for 50/., 60. or 70/. premium on the money he 
has paid. This operates as a bounty on the establishment of more joint-stock 
banks. Persons will take shares because they see the profits which have been 
made by those who have become shareholders in the first. Founded on that 
calculation active individuals contrive more banks; they find the shares imme- 
diately taken, and as long as shares continue to be taken and to bring premiums, 
there never will be wanting active men disposed to conduct banks. Those 
banks also have a profit, small in the whole amount though considerable on the 
shares, and at last there rises a body of men whose business it is to run from town 
to town to induce persons to set up these banks. Now, provided they were com- 
pelled to pay up the whole capital of 1,000,000 /. or 100,000 /. before commenc- 
ing business, they would, for obvious reasons, be enabled to give a much smaller 
rate of dividend; one that would not bring them up probably to five per cent. ; 
the shares would not advance; no shareholder's profit could be large from such 
a bank; and if this had been provided for in the first Act, probably not one 
bank in five of those now established would have existed, It would be a very 
different question now, the compelling those banks to pay up their capital; it 
would be doubtful whether they could pay up their capital; I should be afraid . 
such an attempt would cause great embarrassments among the joint-stock banks. 
I anticipate that wherever any one considerable joint-stock bank shall fail there 
will be considerable alarm respecting joint-stock banks generally. There has been 
of late in private banks as well as in joint-stock banks a great confidence; credit 
is cheap. At such times bankers are given credit to without inquiry ; it is enough 
that they are bankers. One failure taking place throws distrust on others. If at 
such a time the money market is straitened, and other failures follow, distrust 
becomes general. Hitherto no joint-stock bank has been known to fail in England, 
and none in Scotland. There isa credit in joint-stock banks, withcut any reference to 
their means to meet their emergencies. They all have credit as being joint-stock 
bankers. If any one fails with a considerable extent of operation, that would 
induce some distrust in the whole body. Many may fail, one after another; 
credit may be withdrawn from them to a great extent. The test of their security 
would be the prudence with which their affairs have been conducted ; and the best 
conducted, if they have not guarded against the probability of an emergency such 
as this, would be exposed to difficulties very serious, from the ruin of their neigh- 
bours. 

5596. Do you think they are more secure in consequence of the number of 
partners ?—I recollect that questions bearing on that subject were put to more 
than one of the witnesses before the Bank Committee in 1832, who stated that the 
number of partners gave an indisputable security to the creditors of those banks, 
because a creditor could sue any one of hundreds of partners. The question was 
put to those gentlemen. Suppose one of your neighbours to have been a share- 
holder in one of those banks; the bank to fail, and the party to be sued tor 10,0002, 
20,000/., or 50,000. by a creditor of the bank, which might be the whole he was 
worth ; would he feel and act with respect to that debt in the way he would as to 
a private debt, which, as an honest man, he would make every effort to pay? 
Would he make the same effort to pay this debt due from the bank, or would he 
seek to defeat the creditor by any stratagem the law would afford him: They each 
said he would seek to defeat it. They were asked, ‘‘ Would a debtor think himself 
justified in selling his property and Jeaving the country, rather than pay such a 
debt ?” The answer was, “ Yes ;” the debtor certainly would not deal witha debt 
due from a bank in which he was a shareholder as he would with a common debt 
contracted by himself. 

5597. In what Committee was that stated ?—The Committee on the Bank in 
1832. 

5598. Would 
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5598. Would there be any thing to prevent a creditor getting hold of the pro- 
perty of one of the shareholders?—That would take some time, and might be 
defeated in various ways.- A case which actually occurred was stated before that 
committee in respect of a joint-stock company, not a bank, but an insurance com- 
pany, in Ireland; I think the St. Patrick’s Insurance Company, which had then 
been recently established, had experienced great losses, and become insolvent ; and 
it appeared that the individual shareholders of that insurance company did, in fact, 
all in their power to defeat the creditors of the company ; that many sold up their 
property and went to America in order to defeat their creditors ; and this, I appre- 
hend, would be what a person who found himself in danger of utter ruin from 
such a circumstance would be very apt to do. 


5599. Would it not be very desirable, particularly in the present state of the 
agricultural interest, to which this Committee is to direct its attention, that banks 
should be established with paid-up capital and limited responsibility, the respon- 
sibility being limited to the capital subscribed?—That might be a better system 
than the present; but it cannot be effected without the consent of the Bank of 
England. The Bank of England has purchased for money (and paid the consi- 
deration) the privilege of being for the term of their charter the only joint-stock 
bank that shall have a limited liability applicable to its partners, 


5600. Supposing the thing can be done, would it not be very desirable that in 
different parts of the country large landed proprietors and owners should be 
induced by limited responsibility, which would be a great temptation, to establish 
such banks as that ?—It might be beneficial. 


5601. Do you not conceive that so far as panics are to be apprehended in con- 
sequence of the alterations which have been made in the law of 1819, the circum- 
stance of establishing silver as a conjoint standard would tend very mnch to lessen 
the apprehension of such panics?—There can be no doubt upon that point; a 
silver standard would give a security to the present monetary system in times of 
pecuniary pressure, or in a commercial or political crisis in pecuniary affairs, beyond 
any security which the present system promises. 


5602. As far as accommodation is beneficial in agriculture, as well as mercantile 
and manufacturing concerns, would not this be likely to increase the disposition to 
afford such accommodation ?>—It would. 

5603. Do you not conceive, if there was to be a large demand for corn from 
Prussia, the tendency would be very materially to raise the prices of corn in that 
district —I should think indisputably so ; 1 imagine no large supply permanently 
could be drawn from that district without a great advance in price. 


[The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to the 13th instant. 
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Aprenpix to EvipEeNcE of the 2d of June 1836. 


The Ratios of Goxp to S1LveR from 1760 to 1829, with the Averages for each Ten 


Years, and the Total Mean Average for Seventy Years. 


(Taken from Appendix to a Report of a Select Committee of Congress on Coins, 3oth June 1832.) 
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A Tasze of the Prices in the Market of Gotp and S1iver from 1760 to 1819, taken MM. Altwood, Esq. 


from Wittenhall’s Lists, and exhibiting the relative Prices of Gold and Silver to M.P. 
each other. 


——— 2 June 1836. 
STANDARD SILVER. 
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Bits relating to GoLp and StiverR Coins, passed in June 1834. 


A Bit concerning the Gold Coins of the United States, and for other purposes. 


_ Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the gold coins of the United States shall contain the 
fotlowing quantities of metal; that is to say, each eagle shall contain two*hundred and 
thirty-two grains fine gold and two hundred and fifty-eight grains standard gold; each half 

le one hundred and sixteen grains fine gold, and one hundred and twenty-nine grains 
standard gold ; each quarter eagle shall contain fifty-eight grains fine gold and sixty-four 
grains and a half standard gold; every such eagle shall be of the value of ten dollars: 
every such half eagle shall be of the value of five dollars, and every such quarter eagle 
shall be of the value of two dollars and fifty cents; and the said gold coins shall be receiv- 
able in all payments, when of such weight, according to their said respective values ; 
and when of less than such weight at less values, proportioned to their respective actual 
weights. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted, That all standard gold and silver deposits for coinage 
after the thirty-first day of July next shall be paid for in coin under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury within five days from the making such deposit, deducting from 
the amount of said deposit of gold and silver one-half of one per centum ; provided that 
no deduction shall be made unless said advance be required by such depositor within 
forty days. 

Sect. 3. And be it further enacted, That all gold coins of the United States minted 
anterior to the thirty-first day of July next shall be receivable in all payments at the rate of i 
ninety-four and eight-tenths of a cent per pennyweight. 

Sect. 4. And be it further enacted, That this Act shall be in force from and after the 
thirty-first day of July in the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four. 


Aw Acr regulating the value of certain foreign Gold Coins within the United States. 


Be it enacted, &c. That from and after the thirty-first day of July next the following gold 
coins shal] pass current as money within the United States, and be receivable in all pay- 
ments by weight for the payment of all debts and demands, at the rates following ; that is to 
say, the gold coins of Great Britain, Portugal and Brazil, of not less than twenty-two carats 
fine, at the rate of ninety-four cents and eight-tenths of a cent per pennyweight; the gold 
coins of France, nine-tenths fine, at the rate of ninety-three cents and one-tenth of a cent 
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per pennyweight ; and the gold coins of Spain, Mexico and Colombia, of the fineness of 
twenty carats three grains and seven-sixteenths of a grain, at the rate of eighty-nine cents 
and nine tenths of a cent per pennyweight- 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shail be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to cause assays of the aforesaid gold coins made current by this Act to be had at 
the mint of the United States at least once in every year, and to make report of the result 
thereof to Congress. 


An Acr regulating the value of certain foreign Silver Coins within the United States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Ame- 
rica in Congress assembled, That from and after the passage of this Act the following silver 
coins shall be of the legal value and shall pass current as money within the United States, 
by tale, for the payment of all debts and demands, at the rate of one hundred cents the dol- 
lar ; that is to say, the dollars of Mexico, Peru, Chili and Central America, of not less weight 
than four hundred and fifteen grains each, and those re-stamped in Brazil of the like weight, 
of not less fineness than ten ounces fifteen pennyweights of fine silver in the Troy pound of 
twelve ounces of standard siiver; and the five-franc pieces of France, when of not less fine- 
ness than ten ounces and sixteen pennyweights in twelve ounces Troy weight of standard 
silver, and weighing not less than three hundred and eighty-four grains each, at the rate of 
ninety-three cents each. 

Sect.2, And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to cause assays of the aforesaid silver coins made current by this Act to be had at 
the Mint of the United States at least once in every year, and to make report of the result 
thereof to Congress. 


Die Lune, 13° Junii, 1836. 
The Lord WYNFORD In THE Cuarr. 


Mr. William Blacker is called in ; and Examined, as follows : 


5604. YOU reside in the North of Ireland ?—I reside in the town of Armagh. 

5605. How long have you been acquainted with agriculture in Ireland >—I 
have been in the management of different landed properties 22 years. 

5606. To a large extentr—To a very considerable extent. 

5607. What is the state of agriculture now in Ireland ?—I think agriculture 
itself is improving ; the farmer's skill is improving very much. 

5608. Is the market improving #—No; that is falling, and has been for many 
years back; but the skill and exertions of the people are improving. 

5609. Can you state the prices of wheat in the different markets of Ireland @— 
No; I cannot give a detailed account of them. 

5610. Have you any thing to state which could be done by Parliament in any 
respect to ameliorate the condition of the agriculturists in Ireland, or are they at 
present in a prosperous condition ‘—I think the best thing I can do is to mention 
the points I have endeavoured to establish in favour of agriculture in a late publi- 
cation of mine, entitled ‘The Claims of the Landed Interest to Legislative Pro- 
tection,” published by Ridgway. I have endeavoured to show that the produce 
of the soil is the great source of the riches of the state, that manufactures are then 
most important to the wealth and prosperity of the nation when the national 
produce supports and employs the operative, and according as this ceases to be 
the case the importance of manufactures diminishes in a like ratio. I have like- 
wise endeavoured to show that the burthens of a country are felt like the burthens 
of an individual, according to the income he has to meet them ; and therefore that 
the national income, in the present state of Great Britain, ought to be kept up to 
the utmost practicable point, let that income consist in what it may; and as an 
incumbered landlord cannot afford to lower the rents of his estate, so neither can 
an incumbered nation afford to lower the rents of its territory, which, with the 
other branches of income, forms the source from which the revenue of the state is 
raised. I have likewise endeavoured to show, that to keep up the income of the 
community it is absolutely necessary to make money as plenty as it can be made, 
without departing from a metallic basis ; and I contend that an obligation to pay 
in specie is a sufficient and undoubted check to over-issue, and all the evils 
formerly produced by the Bank Restriction Act, of which Scotland and Ireland 
are examples, where joint-stock banks and one-pound notes have been of incalculable 
benefit, checked by the gold circulation of England ; and I endeavoured to show 
that the same benefits would be conferred by the same system on the empire at 
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large, and would be checked by the continental markets, which regulate the prices 
of the exports of the empire in like manner as England regulates the prices of the 
exports of Scotland and Ireland. I have therefore come to the conclusion, that 
the desideratum to be obtained is to place the empire in that situation in which 
the prices of agricultural produce (upon which all kinds of fixed income, of what- 
ever kind it may be, mainly depends) shall be kept up to that point which will 
swell the income of the community to the greatest possible amount, at the same 
time keeping prices under that point which would prevent our manufactures from 
successfully competing in foreign markets; and I have further endeavoured to show 
that the obligation to pay in specie will always accomplish this; for, should the 
cost of manufacture at any time exceed the price the continental market afforded, 
there must, in the natural course of things, be a stop to export, and of consequence 
the exchanges will be immediately affected. This will produce directly a drain 
upon the banks for specie, which will at once cause them to reduce the extent 
of the circulating medium to the point required; and although the sugges- 
tion I have offered, of affording assistance to the banker by enabling him to 
procure a discount for the securities he possesses by Exchequer bills, would, as it 
appears to me, effectually secure the public and the banker from any panic or 
sudden shock to commercial credit, yet the safety valve which this affords is so 
wrought that it is made the interest of the banker gradually to confine his issues to 
that account which the circumstances of the country require. I have also 
endeavoured to show that the present graduated scale of duty on corn, although 
affording a good protection in years of plenty, affords none in years of scarcity ; 
and as there is no advantage in keeping up a prohibition to a scale of prices that 
home competition in ordinary seasons will not allow prices to arrive at, I recom- 
mend (in case a fixed duty of 20s. in all cases is not agreed to) that the prohi- 
bitory duty shall not extend to the high rate it does at present, and that a fixed 
duty should be adopted when prices reached the height contemplated ; which 
fixed duty, I contend, would be levied off the foreigner, and would not be paid by 
the English consumer. I further contend that home competition has of late 
lowered wheat to a non-remunerating price, and that to lessen that redundancy of 
produce which has occasioned that result, other kinds of agricultural produce ought 
to be equally protected, so as to enable the farmer to cultivate other crops ; and I 
show that by protecting flax and butter, land would be turned to their cultivation 
in Ireland and Scotland which now inundate the English markets with at least 
2,000,000 of quarters of grain ; and I maintain that such a moderate duty as would 
be necessary to give this protection would be paid by the foreigner, and not by the 
English consumer; and I further contend that home competition will inevitably 
reduce the price ofall agricultural produce to the lowest price it can be produced 
at, and that the interest of the community at large is, that we shall not be reduced 
to depend on foreigners for any thing which our own soil and climate is suited to. 
The truth of the above is shown by the low price wheat has fallen to since the pro- 
hibition arising from the present corn laws took place, and also by the butter trade, 
the duty on which yields a large revenue to the state, which is so much levied off 
the foreigner ; and it is also proved by the advance which has taken place in the 
of rape-seed since the protecting duty has been taken off, which has 
destroyed almost entirely the growth in Ireland of a crop the best suited of any 
to the bogs of that country, and has at the same time raised the price upon the 
English consumer, the whole profit going to the foreigner; and the very same 
thing would happen as I have stated in grain or butter if sufficient protection is 
not afforded ; if that is not afforded, for a short time (whilst the home producer is 
gradually ruining himself in the contest with the foreigner) the prices will go 
lower and lower until he is broke, and when we are thereby left dependent upon 
the foreign supply the prices will advance higher than ever. The Emperor of 
“Russia levies a duty of about 2/. 10s. per ton as the export of tallow now, in like 
manner as the King of Prussia attempted to do on corn; this could not be done, 
‘only for our giving the advantage of our market without proper protection ; and 
the Emperor of Russia is now pocketing, at the expense of the British consumer, 
that which, if laid on in this country, would be paid into the British treasury at 
the expense of Russia. 
5611. Do you know that fact ?—I was told it by a Russian merchant, and I 
have no doubt whatever of it. 
5612. What is the price of labour in Ireland ?—The price of labour in the 
county of Armagh is 1s. a day in summer, and reduced to 10d. in winter. 
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5613. Is not that a high price in Ireland ?—It is higher than in the south of 
Ireland. 

5614. What is the price of labour in the south of Ireland ?—Last year I saw 
people working on the roads in the south of Ireland, and breaking stones, at a 
price at which I was told that they would not realize above 6d. a day. 

5015. Is there any thing else you would wish to add to your evidence ?—I do 
not know any thing that would be so efficient as allowing us to cultivate flax in 
Ireland, which we are not able to do without a protecting duty. We cannot 
compete with Russia, for Russia can send flax cheaper to Dundee market than 
we can from Armagh. The principle for which I contend is, that all produce, 
whether grain or flax, will always go to the best market, and the English market 
will be better than any other market the continental growers can send one or the 
other to, even supposing we levy a regular fixed duty on the importation into this 
country to any moderate extent. I also strongly recommend that the session 
shall not be allowed to terminate without a permanent duty on corn being 
adopted, to take place when prices shall have arrived at whatever rate may be 
deemed most advisable. The short quantity of wheat now in the ground, and 
the appearance of the crop, together with the fact that all the low qualities are 
almost out of the market, lead me to apprehend that prices may, in case of a bad 
harvest, rise to the rate at which free importation would be permitted, which I 
should consider most ruinous to the community. I also beg to add, that the 
Exchequer bill issue, which I have already alluded to, and which I propose should 
be made a legal tender in discharge of deposits by the banker, would even be a 
great advantage without being made a legal tender, in case the said Exchequer 
bills were received as cash at the public offices, because the banker could then 
be secure of turning them into cash whenever his occasions required, and by this 
accommodation no possible injury could arise to any one, and the assistance in 
this way to the banker is in fact only another mode of assisting the mercantile 
and manufacturing interests through him, which was formerly given directly to 
themselves upon a deposit of goods. Without some such relief as this, to enable 
the banker to keep up his issues when there is an export of gold, I do not see 
how any steady amount of circulating medium can, under such circumstances, be 
maintained, and I think all objections to the plan I have proposed are success- 
fully answered, page 237 of the publication I have alluded to. 

5616. You are of opinion the present duty on those articles, flax and hemp 
and butter, is not sufficient to protect the growers, even in Ireland !—Certainly 
not. There is no duty on flax ; there is a duty on butter, which has produced a 
great revenue to the country without raising the price to the consumer, and that 
is a direct proof of that which I assert. 

5617. What is the nature of the culture about Armagh ?—It is almost entirely 
arable land; there is but little thrown into pasture. Latterly it has become 
pretty generally the practice to cut the grass, and bring it to the cattle in the 
house. There is no pasture at all on a number of farms ; there is not the breadth 
of this room in pasture sometimes on a smali farm. 

5618. The grasses you cut are artificial grasses >—Yes ; clover and rye grass. 

5619. Is it a country of rich soil generally ?—The soil is very various ; sommes 
very poor, and other exceedingly good ; but there is no soil that, if the cattle are 
fed in the house, the manure will not enrich in a few years. 

5620. You find stall-feeding the cattle is a great benefit?p—Yes; that the 
making of manure is the great secret of farming. 

5621. Is that a new practice with you?—It is a new practice almost entirely, 
though it has been long insisted on by agricultural writers. I have been instru- 
mental a good deal myself in bringing it into effect by offering to the tenants 
encouragement, and lending them assistance in every thing they require, if they 
will follow the advice of an agriculturist that I bring for the purpose of instruct- 
ing them. His business is to go round from one farmer’s house to another from 
Monday morning to Saturday night, pointing out where any one has been going 
wrong, and showing him what is right. 

5622. All your cattle are stall-fed?— It is coming to that. I allude particu- 
larly to Lord Gosford’s estate and Colonel Close’s. 

5623. Is that in small farms or in large farms ?—In very small farms. 

5624. Averaging how many acres?—Not above eight, and many so low as 
four and five acres. ‘ 

5625. What are the largest ?—In the low lands we should consider 40 acres a 
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very large farm; in the mountainous part of the country there are still larger 
farms of a pasture nature. 

5626. Is that cultivated with spade husbandry or the plough ?—Partly with 
one and partly with the other. Generally a small farmer is anxious to get the 
assistance of a plough to save his spade labour, and if he can get that in the 
proper season he is glad to avail himself of it; if not, he takes to the spade. 

5627. Unless they club together to keep cart-horses, it is not worth while for 
only one to keep a team?—The practice is, on the townlands, for one or two of 
the principal tenants to join and keep a horse each and a plough in partnership 
for the rest of the tenantry. 

5628. What are generally the rents in that part of the country ?—The rents in 
the county of Armagh are higher, I think, than in any other part of Ireland. 
The population is calculated to be about five souls to four acres, a more dense 
population than perhaps any other agricultural county ; but nevertheless we are a 
very large exporting county, and have a very large proportion of the surface 
which is unprofitable land. 

5629. What does the land let at?—I think for land in the low lands the ave- 
rage would be fully a guinea an English acre; the mountainous lands are a 
little cheaper. 

5630. Do you mean to say that good land in the neighbourhood of Armagh 
does not let higher than a guinea an acre?—It lets a great deal higher in the 
neighbourhood of Armagh. 

5631. The question does not refer to land used for accommodation purposes, 
but the land at a distance from the town ?—It depends a good deal upon the 
nature of the estate, whether it is the property of a large proprietor ; they gene- 
rally let their land on more moderate terms ; but there are instances of lands let 
by the landed proprietors at a guinea an acre that were set afterwards at 35s. 
and 2 /. to under-tenants again. 

5632. You have the system of middlemen between the landlord and the 
tenant ?>—In some cases it still remains, but as fast as the old leases fall out, the 
landlord in the north of Ireland takes the cottier into his own hands, and I 
attribute a great deal of the prosperity of that part of the country to that 
circumstance. 

5633. Is there a tendency to great subdivision, or are the small farms run toge- 
ther?—The landlord generally wishes to run the small farms together, but he 
eannot do that without turning out the population, and I think, generally speaking, 
that is not resorted to in the north now. 

5634. You yourself do not much approve of that?—No, Ido not. For the 
purpose of trying an experiment upon my own principles, I took the agency of a 
small property in the county of Tyrone which was under very bad circumstances, 
just to try what could be made of it; and I took all the cottiers, and allocated them 
upon the edges of a large bog which was in the property, and they are doing well 
there. I think I was never in advance more than 127/., and out of that I have 


realized a well-paid rental of 66/7. a year, and the most part of that loan is- 


aid up. 
R 63 You know what the rents are in England, generally speaking ?—I have 
inquired here and there in passing through the country. 

5036. Do you not think the rents in Ireiand are as high as they are in 
England ?—I do. 

5637. Are they higher?—I think, in many instances, they are higher for the 
same quality of land. 

5638. And well paid?—Yes. I was furnishing my accounts the other day to 
Lord Gosford, and there was only an arrear of 10/. upon one of his manors, which 
was near 4,000/. a year; and this tenant was originally, when I got the manage- 
ment of the property, in debt 607. or 70/., but he has paid it all up now but that 
10 /., and that will be paid this year, I hope. 

5639. Is not the quantity of corn land increased very much in Ireland ?—I 
should think it was. 

5640. Your Irish acres are larger in Ireland, are they not?—We have the statute 
acre now in Armagh. 

5641. Is it the case in the county of Armagh generally, or only nearer towns, 
that the land lets at a guinea an acre ?—I think that would be the average rent 
of arable farms; perhaps from 22s. to 23s. would be nearer to the average of the 
low lands. 
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5642. You say there is a great exportation from Armagh?—Yes; there is a 
very considerable exportation of wheat and butter, and oats and pork, 

5643. That is sent to the English market ?—Yes. 

5644. Can you form any opinion what quantity of those articles comes to the 
English market in the course of the year?>—I cannot. The only mode of estimat- 
ing the quantity is by the shipments at the several ports. 

5645. Have not those exports increased very much of late years ?—I think they 
were increasing very much within the last two years ; and I rather think the growth 
of flax, which has been revived by the failure of the flax crop on the Continent, has 
checked, in a great measure, the increase of the exports in corn from the north of 
Ireland ; 1 think it is scarcely so much as it was ; but this year, in the whole north 
of Ireland, in the flax-growing country, there is not the eighth part of the wheat 
crop sown that there was two year ago. 

5646. It is applied to flax?—Yes. 

5647. Will that continue to be the case if there is a good crop of flax on the 
Continent ?—Certainly not. We were formerly driven out of that crop altogether, 
and shall be again, no doubt. 

5648. There was a very bad crop of flax the year before last on the Continent ? 
ies: 

5649. Where does your flax go ?—The great demand is from Dundee. 

5650. You have suggested, as an encouragement to agriculture, a duty on the 
raw materials. Are you not aware that if a Dundee manufacturer has his price of 
flax enhanced to him he may run the risk of not being able to stand the compe- 
tition of other countries ?—Yes, I am perfectly aware of that; but, talking as a 
flax grower, I know that it is not my interest to ruin the flax-spinner or the linen 
trade generally, for that is the market we look to for the sale of our flax, and [ 
would not contemplate it. Even if there was a complete prohibition put on foreign 
flax the price of the home-grown flax would keep within 25 per cent. of what it has 
been the last 18 months, and during the last 18 months the prosperity, not only of the 
flax-grower but of the flax-spinner and the linen manufacturer, has been very 
great, so that that shows they are not incompatible; but suppose it was incompa- 
tible with the foreign export of linen, I think I have shown in my publication that 
the national wealth and prosperity would be more increased by the value of the 
home growth of flax than it could be five times over by all the profit derived from 
foreign export; therefore, if they were incompatible, that must be preferred which 
is most for the interest of the community ; but I assert that they are not incom- 
patible; and that, under a proper protection, home competition would have the 
price so as to enable the flax-spinner and the linen manufacturer to carry on a 
prosperous trade. 

5051. Do you save your own seed in flax ?—That is coming into practice at 
present, but generally we have it from America, and Holland and Russia; a great 
deal from Riga. 

5652. An opinion has prevailed generally that the climate of Ireland will not 
ripen the seed ?—It will ripen the seed, and as fine seed as can be put into the 
ground. 

5653. Then why do you import it ?—It gives a good deal of trouble, and people 
sowing small quantities do not think it worth while to be at the trouble of it. _ 

5654. Should you think that the grower of flax would be benefited by putting 
a duty on the importation of foreign flaxseed ?—I think that would tend to increase 
the value of the produce of the land, for different flax growers, who have made 
it the practice of saving the seed, have gained from 8 /. to 9/. an acre by the seed, 
and without having the flax very little, if at all, deteriorated. 

5655. Can it be desirable so far to reduce the price of home-grown flax as to 
prevent its being grown at home merely for the purpose of promoting manufac- 
tures ?—I should say decidedly not, and that any person who goes into a calcu- 
lation of that will see that the home growth is five times over more important to 
the nation than any profit on the foreign trade. The linen manufacture at pre- 
sent has a complete monopoly of the home consumption of linen, because there is 
a duty of 40 per cent. on the import of foreign linen, therefore the only question 
is as to the foreign trade. 

5056. There is a protecting duty of 37. on the import of flax, is not there 2—I 
am not aware of that; it is quite free. 

5657. While the manufacturer is protected by the duty of 40 per cent.?—Yes ; 
and I strongly put forward, that the only reason that the manufacturer can Bie for 

; calling 
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calling on the country to give him that protection is on account of the cheap rent Mr. W. Blacker. 
and the cheap labour of the Continent, that enables the foreigner to undersell him; | ———— 
that cheap rent and cheap labour just operate on the growth of flax as much as it 13 June 1836. 
does on the linen manufacturer’s trade; therefore, if one is entitled to protection 
from that circumstance, the other is also. In my publication I have given the 
extent of labour which would be required for the cultivation of flax as vastly above 
the entire labour that is employed in the whole manufacture of linen, both for 
home and foreign consumption. 

[The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Mr. Carter Fairbrother is called in; and Examined, as follows: 
5658. YOU are a bailiff to Lord Salisbury ?—I am. Mr. C. Fairbrother. 
5659. Have you prepared a table of what flour might be produced from five = — 


bushels of wheat, and what quantity of bread may be made from it 24 hours 
after baking ?—-I have. 


[The same is read, and is as follows :} 


Price and Propvwcs of Five Busuets of Waeat, 31st May 1836. 


Weight of Bread Twenty-four 


Prod f Wheat. 
aa an Hours after baking. 


Price of Weight of 
Five Bushels of | Five Bushels of 


- Wheat. Wheat. 


Cost of 


grinding. Waste in 
griuding. 


Firsts. |Seconds.| Pollard. | Bran. | Firsts. | Seconds. 


2s. 6d. | 84 lbs. lee 54lbs.| 1134 | 174 | 10lbs. 


1133 


2873 


5660. What is the price of flour a sack ?—I think about 2/. or 27. 2s. 
5661. Is the price of flour double the price of wheat ?—No; wheat in Hert- 


 fordshire is sold by the load, that is five bushels; the quarter is eight bushels. I 


have the produce of flour from five bushels, which is 225lbs.; that is one pound 
more than a sack. It appears the price of flour in London is 2/. per sack, or 10s. 
a bushel. 

5662. Can you state the price of the bread ?—The value of bread is some- 
where about 7d. a quartern, four pounds five or six ounces. 

5663.. How much would the bread be worth ?—Nearly 1!d. a pound. The 
amount of bread is 2873 pounds, 1/. 15s. 10d.; then there is the bran and pol- 
lard, 1s. 6d. ; it is generally about 1s. a bushel, and there is a bushel and a half, 
making 1/. 17s.4d.; but I imagine the bread is dearer here than 1}d. a pound ; 
I believe it is here 2d.; that will make 2/. 3s. 4d. 
~ 5664. What is the worth of a sack of the best flour ?—I think the price of the 
best flour is 40s. 

5665. What is the price of second flour ?—I believe it varies from about 45. to 
5s. a sack less. 

5666. At what is wheat selling in Hertfordshire ?—In Hertfordshire this week 
wheat sold at 33s.; I believe it is from 33 s. to 35s. per load, that is five bushels. 
Not being prepared with any calculation, I cannot answer to these questions cor- 


“rectly, but merely filled up the table sent under the several heads as stated. 


[ The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


The Lord Kenyon (a member of the Committee) communicated to the Committee 
information he had received from his bailiff, that five families of labourers in his 
Lordship’s employ, all of them having allotments of land, consumed one half 
bushel of wheat weekly, one family being three in number, two families four in 
number, and two families five in number; the wages of the labourers being 
some 10s. and some 12s. a week. 


[Committee adjourned. 
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No. 1. 


STATEMENT showing the Averace Rare per Pound of the LAnp-Tax in the under- 
mentioned Places upon the Rental assessed to the Inhabited House Tax. 


PARISHES OR PLACES. 


London, City of - - - 
St. Audrew’ s, Holborn, an 
George’s. 
St. Pancras 
Mary-le-bone 
Paddington 
Kensington 
Chelsea - 
St. Clement’s ind St. Mary 1 

Strand. 

Duchy Liberty - ae - 

St. Martin’s - 

St. Margaret’s and St. ‘John’s s 

St.Anne - - - - 

St. George, eee eanare 

St.James - = - 

St. Paul, Covent-garden - 

Brighton - 

Broadwater, including | Worthing 

Lewes - ~ 

Chichester - 

Rye - - - - - 

Hastings - = - 

Winchelsea 

Bath, including Walcot, In and Out 
and Bathwick. 

Clifton - 

Cheltenham, edie Cerlton 
King’s and Westal. 
Stockport - - = 
Macclesfield - = 
Leeds and its suburbs 
Sheffield - 
Liverpool - 
Everton, Toxteth Park, and West 

Derby. 

Manchester, including Ardwick, 
Cheetham, Charlton Row, Hulme, 
and Salford. 

Preston - - - - - 


Amount Amount 
of of 
Rental. House Duty. 
£ Ge 
5455141 793397 
137,667 13,694. 
404,401 46,842 
739,784 | 88,358 
76,640 8,950 
84,380 9,736 
100,103 10,546 
39,518 3,166 
37,835 3,879 
132,542 11,599 
126,027 12,445 
62,123 6,755 
537,792 | 38,916 
283,768 29,105 
31,909 2,895 
165,352 | 17,916 
13,210 1,354 
6,433 494 
9,654 772 
1,641 110 
23,252 25444 
248 14. 
226,031 25,029 
46,416 5.584 
89,132 9,495 
13,123 811 
11,145 702 
79,013 5:725 
34,246 2,125 
301,858 27,765 
100,335 11,159 
218,249 19,389 
49,1 i 7 2,27 I 


Amount of 
Land-Tax on Lands; 
and Tenements 
according to the 
Assessment 
of 1798. 


£. 
87,056 
9,018 


1,399 
564 
354 

1,433 

1,013 

3,205 


2,725 
7,284 
4,536 
5,666 
11,802 
11,173 
4,840 
168 
210 
716 
376 
326 
263 


Rate 


per Pound. 


about 3s. 2}d. 


about 1s. 33d 


about 3d. 
under 3d. 
about 1d. 
about 4d. 
about 24d. 


about 1s. 73d. 
about 1s. 53d. 


about 1s. 1d. 
about 83d. 
about 1s. 10d. 
about 534 
about 94d. 
about 3s. 
under 4d. 
about 32 d. 
about 2s. 3d. 
about 93d. 


about 3s. 113d. 


about 23d. 
about 3d. 


about 3d. 
about 13d. 


about 13d. 
about 33d, 
about 33d 
about 13d. 
under }d. 
about #d. 


about 13d. 


about 3 d. 


Ee SS ee eee 
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No. 2. 


STATEMENT showing the AVERAGE Rare in the Pound at which the Lanp Tax is 
charged in the several Counties in England and Wales, and in Scotland; taking the 
Value at Three-fourths of the Amount assessed to the Property Duty in 1815. 


SS CO OS 


COUNTIES. 


Estimated Value, 


ENGLAND. 


Bedford - - - 
Berks - 
Bucks - 


Cambridge 
Chester - 
Cornwall 
Cumberland 


Devon - 


Durham 
Essex - - 
Gloucester 
Hereford 


Hertford - - 
Huntingdon - - 


Kent . - - 


Lancaster - - 
Leicester - - 
Lincoln - - - 


Monmouth - - 


Norfolk - - - 
Northampton - 
Northumberland - 
Nottingham - - 


Oxford - = - 
Rutland - - = 
Salop - - 


Somerset = 
Southampton - 
Stafford - 
Suffolk - 
Surrey - 
Sussex - 


Warwick = 
Westmoreland 

Wilts - » 
Worcester = 


York, East Riding - 
— North Riding 
— West Riding - 


Middlesex = = 
London - - 
Westminster - 


fe 


273,208 
539,918 
4975154 


§29,029 
836,196 
691,695 
553,979 


662,528 
1,443,684 
544,698 
664,185 


1,188,081 
986,795 


471,867 
437,743 
2445473 


1,265,583 


2,354,283 
713,931 
1,572,459 


224,236 


1,137,489 
710,684 
968,560 
563,720 


593,151 
103,662 


812,777 
1,731,543 
30,411 
g00,244 
863,479 
1,192,277 
689,513 


952,318 
224,687 


911,715 
615,016 


788,361 
879,567 
1,902,391 


2,538,000 
801,582 
984,450 


Quotas 


of Land Tax. 


ib 


28,430 
40,194 
46,815 


32,470 
27,475 
30,473 

3,727 


23,402 


779758 
32,021 
9,626 


88,639 
46,658 


20,102 
41,782 
15,277 


80,487 


19,409 
345237 
79;530 


9,609 


81,818 
47,157 
1214 
26,728 


38,011 


5473 
28,681 
69,897 
52,599 
26,139 
72.498 
65,104 
58,446 


39,208 
3,030 
50,985 
2,523 


2,300 
25,702 
42,401 


95,584 
87,244 
53,418 


Rate per Pound. 


about 2s. 1d. 
about 1s. 53d. 
about 1s. 103d. 


about 1s. 23d. 
about 73d. 
about 103 d. 
about 13d. 


about 83d. 
about 1s. —3d. 
about is. 2d, 
about 34d. 


about 1s. 5 3d. 
about 113d. 


about 10} d. 
about 1s. 103 d. 
about 1s. 22d. 


about 1s. 3}d. 


about 2d. 
about 1:3d. 
about 102d. 


about $d. 


about 1s. 53d. 
about 1s. 33d. 
about 33d. 
about 113d. 


about 1s. 3}d. 
about 1s. -3d. 


about 83d. 
about 92d. 
about 1s. 13d. 
about 63d. 
about 1s. 8d. 
about 1s. 1d. 
about 1s. 8d. 


about g3d. 
about 3d. 
about 1s. 13d. 


about 1s. -2d. 


about 63 d. 
about 7 d. 
about 53d, 


about gd. 
about 2s. 2d. 
about 1s. 1d. 
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COUNTIES. 


WALES. 


Anglesea - - - - 
Brecon - - - - - 
Cardigan - - = - 
Carmarthen - - - - 
Carnarvon - - - - 
Denbigh os 

Flint - - - . - 
Glamorgan - - - - 
Merioneth = - - - 
Montgomery - - - ~ 
Pembroke - - ~ - 
Radnor - - - - - 


SCOTLAND - - 


ToTAL - - 


Estimated Value. 


£ 


71,075 
121,492 
110,112 
211,569 

98,409 
234,432 
131,337 
279,453 

84,387 
159,063 
165,181 

76,467 


4,989,491 


45,222,890 


No. 2.—Average Rate at which the Lanp Tax is charged in England, &c.—continued. 
. Ss 5 5 ? 


Quotas 
of Land Tax. 


ee 


1,536 
2,953 
1,278 
45147 
2,172 
6,722 
2,247 
7,670 
2,423 
5,804 
2,903 
2,652 


47,954 


Rate per Pound. 


about 5} d. 
about 53d. 
about 2¢d. 
about 4d. 
about 53d. 
about 7 d. 

about 4d. 

‘about 63d. 
about 7d. 

about 83d. 
about 43d. 
about 84d. 


about 2} d. 


1,906,802 


inclusive. 


Tue Account called for cannot be supplied from the records of this department, nor is 
there any other official source from which it can be obtained. 
of the period which the Order embraces, the trade between Great Britain and Ireland has 
been assimilated to a coasting traffic (having been placed upon that footing by the Act 
4 Geo. IV. cap. 30), and goods of the production or manufacture of either division of the 
United Kingdom, with the exception of the single article of corn, have consequently been 
allowed to pass from the one country to the other without being subject to any specific 


entry at the Custom House. 


Inspector General’s Office, 
Custom House, Londen, 
goth March i836. 


No. 3. 


Return to an Order of The House for an Account of the NumBeEr of Stock (distin- 
guishing the various Kinds), and of the Amount of Butter, Beer, Pork, Bacon 
and Hams brought into Great Britain from Ireland, from 1826 to 1835, both Years 


average about 10d. 


William Irving, 
Inspector General of Imports and Exports. 


inclusive. 


No. 4. 


Return to an Order of The House for an Account of the Number of Stock (dis- 
tinguishing the various Kinds), and of the Amount of Butrer, Beer, PorK, BAcon 
and Hams brought into Great Britain from Ireland, from 1826 to 1835, both Years 


THERE is not any source from which the information thus required can be obtained. 


Since the time (1826) when the traffic between Great Britain and Ireland was placed 
upon the footing of a coasting trade, not any official record has been taken of the shipments 
of produce and manufactures from one division of the United Kingdom to the other, with 
the exception of grain and meal passing to Great Britain from Ireland. 

A Return was made from this department in May 1833 to the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Agriculture, and inserted in the Appendix to the Report of that 
Committee (page 630), stating the quantity of each deepen of agricultural produce 
imported into the single port of Liverpool from Ireland, in eac 
At that time it was explained that the return was not official, but was compiled from 
papers collected by the managers of a private company. Applications have since been 
made from this department to the same parties for a continuation of the Accourt, but 
without success, and no other means have presented themselves for obtaining the desired 


information. 


Statistical Department, Board of Trade, 


Whitehall, 8th April 1836. 
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AN ACCOUNT of the several Quantities of Foreign Grain, Wueat, Baruey, Oats, Rye, Beans 
Jersey, Alderney and Sark, and the Isle of Man, from ForEien 


QUANTITIES IMPORTED 


Corn anp GRAIN. 


Imported into 
P Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. _| Indian Co 


' 
| 


pe a ae ES Pe a ee CL En Mane ——— al } 

Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. Qrs bus. 5 

GUERNSEY-—  - 520 4 170 -] - iS = - = = = -| 

1,793 4 ome a oe ae en E- 10 S— 7 || 

2,793 — 278 4 Sake 50-4) | 5 - F -] 

3.402 4 soo. 73 4 37 4 11 4)-16 =)—) ae 

1,453 4 257 — 7S age ae > 18 = (at ee 

BO std —) esl: le O47 — ee wee 109 —| 50 6) ie 

6,092 4 | 5,864 6) 1,306 -| - - 44 +4 | a - 

2,943 4 | 2,001 6] 1,500 4] - - 24 3 4)\- 4 

10,119 — 1,356 - 862 4| - - TONE 8 =|- “i 

13,573 4 | 4,912 — 27 4 1 -} (275 04 )aoee 

18,365 4 6,762 4 628 -—]| - - 454 -—| 250 4]100 = | 

13,064 4 | 3,763 6| 1.496 2] - - 732 41178 4 | 347 -4] 

18,956 2 | 4,344 6| 1,558 6 1 4] 1,396 —| 394 4) 35cm 

23,000 6 | 3,774 —| 1,784 - 33l = 474] 100 6} - | 

34,032 2 110,423 6] 1,424 2 053 2 193 4] 502 2] - - | 

19,294 4 | 6,694 -]} 1,507 ~ 422, — 361 41175 4] - -| 

15,941 4 | 2,655 4] 1,459 4] 1,100 -| 278 4] 86 4)/- =§ 

14,815 4 | 6,210 6] 2,032 4 Meies 262 -— | 220 =} 391 =a 

15,052 — | 4,610 -—| 2,025 6 10 ~ 194 4] 362 414 - -} 

16,142 4 | 6450 4] 2.725 ~| - - | 667 4/435 4) 20 —9 

14,145 4 | 4,321 —| 2,846 — ie 83 -—| 386 4} 155 7 

JERSEY - - 2,824 —- 971 6 594 3 14 - 27) 72 eeon - 

3,824 - 435 2 34 4 25> 24) °S 2a 

g96 2 782 — 9 3 g6 -| - - 20 6] - - 

4,019 5 1,091 3 187 2 22) — 12 —|350 -|- - 

5217 4 587 2 49 5 Bilaha 3 6| 67 Shee 

1820] 5,967 — 537 6 ody ees = 79 2 | 55) a = 

1821} 8,080 4 2,754 2] 1,266 6] - - 6 -| 45 5|- - 

1822] 4,509 4 CVE Maes) 444 4] - = Ho) 7 |2) 68) a = 

1823] 8,552 1 1,801 4] 2,052 7] - - 53 2. }eyzae 6 (i - 

1824| 17,275 2 1220/5 26) || S556) ay 2 =- 19 6, \sitgy 44 s- - 

spy || lreey bl Dystoyh Tk || Beis) 9 6 601 5 | 144 7] - - 

1826] 13,726 7 BOG 207 at 3 - 55 4 | 220° 2) | ese 

1827| 21,620 — 3597 -3° || 152007 7) |= - —| 109 1] - - 

1828] 14,183 2 3,030 5 | 3,360 6 |~- - 54 5] 123 5] - -¥ 

1829| 10,483 - | 5,741 6| 1,614 3 52) 41° 391 — | 338995 uae 

1830] 24,923 1 Hore Lala, 4! 426 1] 1,024 5 | 912° 2°) 120) 4mm 

1831] 13,996 2 2,844 5 | 1,822 1 14 6 152 2 | 202 2]|- - 

1832] 20,672 7 TEI F854 a 32 - 167 2 1.158 2 | - - 

1833| 25,511 2 Ror 4h Ors 7 125 - 271 4 | 107) 3 114 ae 

1834] 31,064 - | 4,716 7] 1,941 2 2 2 962 7) \"o72 = 2nk = 

1835| 25,817 3 2,631 3} 3,052 1] - - 234 —| 201 7 | - -{ 

ALDERNEY- ~) 1891 24 4 oo tee = a 7 S ie Sie = 
1832 — — — = pa a = 

1833] - - -| - - - - . - = ao l)e -|- - 

aqi- -- -[-- “few - | - 2 eS 

1835 | - F = ao a Fi z = mane fos | ee “= 
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No. 5. 


and Pras, Meat and Frovr, Imported into His Majesty’s Colonies in America, the Islands of Guernsey, 


Parts, in each of the Years from 1815 to 1835, both inclusive. 


ROM FOREIGN PARTS. 


Cl aa ee 
Oat-meal. Rye-meal. Indian Meal: | Corn and Grain. Meal and Flour. 


29 


wpa Ha ANY opi RO. Min fa Af sa] aciSietwne gh 


Owner HATO! YnnunFw l] Of 


Wheat, Meal 
or Flour. 


Cwts. 


595 
122 
10 
345 
1,216 
2,368 
2,084 
2,560 
3,926 
4,672 
6,521 
1,537 
21,92 
727 
1,693 
1,040 
4,537 
1,320 
2,797 
2,841 
997 


59765 
807 
289 

1,109 

3-915 

6,976 

1,726 

5.333 

8,773 

13,287 

3,955 

8,019 

4.499 

3,366 

9,811 

2,864 

9,204 

2,278 
474 
6g0 

2,344 


qrss 


a) 


Neptlniwnnnrene [| Kw. 


poreypwoyptf?twl eK | epwnrw |] ol pew 


nwo = 


= 
Lee Ty fe Ale 


_ 


Se Tig st VT et el ed FS 


Barley-meal. 


.| Cwts. grs. lbs. 


Cwts. qrs. lbs. 
id 2 = 
yf eee |S 
DP 2a — 
15 2°-.)..- 
LQ) G2) le — 
rage | euro els 
on ale 
1 _— — _ 
1 = _ - 
Del SE sloe5 
323 — 23 | 50 
DOD 5B tele 
cae Salat 
123° 3. 30|) > 
125 -— 26] - 
107 3.21 |269 
9) 2154) = 
28 -10| - 
WP 3) es 
154 - 21] - 
142 ©2e1Gs| er 
BOT, e250 |" = 
ros aa ia a ( 
472-10)! «= 
65 -15)| - 
113) 22 | 
825 — | = 
56 2/9) - 
565 3 21) - 

Dita 


Cwts. qrs. lbs. 


= 
ea vey Tee rt Vien 


Cwts. grs. lbs. 


CM bi ost Hert JOT ee Fe ee | 


Qrs. 

698 
1,941 
3,162 
3921 
1,819 
14,460 
13,320 
6,451 
12,366 
19,850 
26,572 
19,595 
26,724 
29,043 
47,501 
28,678 
21,517 
23,934 
22,283 
26,441 
21,938 


4,493 
4,329 
1,904 
5,682 
5,940 
6,986 
12,154 
5,493 
12,661 
20,253 
22,986 
19,308 
26,569 
20,771 
18,633 
31,072 
19,033 
25,639 
31,131 
38,983 
32,013 


ees 


Tora. 


5 


AROWAAHI HNO GQihIPAnNnai iis 


WINRAR HK POW I RH TRH 1 | Pwww 


Cwts. qrs. 


600 
126 
15 
512 
1,216 
2,372 
2,095 
2,560 
3933 
4,674 
6,536 
1,557 
2,238 
759 
1,707 
1,040 
4,538 
1,320 
2,798 
2,842 
1,007 


100 
15 
33 
13 


2 


[mrs] | Pow ) (ce - 1.0 1 wee 1 


HIlenNwWlwnwiwnrnisow iw lwo] wo 


a 


lbs. 


fe ete ef a th ean 


12 


8 
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No. 5.—Quantities of Foreign Grain, &c. imported into His Majesty’s Colonies in America, the Islands 


QUANTITIES IMPORTED 


Years. Corn and Grain. 


Imported into 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. Indian Corn, 


SS 


Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. | Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. 
IsLe of MANn - {1815 — — — = os — — 
' 1816 — — — — — — = 
1817 — — — —_— _— _ — 
1818 a — — - — — — 
1819 — — a = — — — 
1820] 1,087 =| - - - - - = - - |- -{= = 
1821 885 2] - - - = - - - - |- -| - 
1822 _— —_— — = — — —_ 
1823 — — = — — _ — 
1824 — _— — — —_ — — 
1825 _— — — — — — — 
1826 _ — _— — — -- a 
1827 — — — = — — - 
1828] 2,480 41 5,935 2 468 -| - - ay tot 15772 7 - 
1829} 2,489 2] 1,021 —]| 3,238 4] - - 2,286 6 22—-]| - - 
1830] 8,114 41] 5,293 5| 2540 71] - = 504 7| 4545] = 5 
1831| 4.474 3] 1.343 3] 2,090 2] -~ - 516 7} 1595 | 1000ms 
1832110,634 2 648 - 440 -| - - 641 4] 2267] - - 
1833/14,100 4] 4,052 6 926 47 = - - - 276 6] - - 
1834/11,833 5] 4.764 7] 3,222 1] - - 194 6 | 518 Bee = 
1835|10,689 4 | 3,167 - 967 5} - = | 1,181 —) 177820 - 
AGGREGATE of | 1815] 3,344 4| 1,141 6] 594 3 14 -| 27 2| 47 —7)= ae 
Imports into |1816| 5,617 4| 510 6 86 4 25 - 124 Gs Me Sia - 
the CHANNEL |1817| 3,789 2] 1,060 4 46 3 146 4|{ - - 236] - - 
Istanps and |1818] 7,422 1 1,471 3| 260 6 BG 4 23 4| 366-] - - 
Istz or MAN. |1819| 6,671 -—| 844 2 120 1 ON 21 6 791] - - 
1820!17,208 ~—| 3,735 —| 1,294 -]| - - 188 2] 1057} - - 
1821|15,058 2] 8619 -—| 2,572 6] - - 59 4 565] - - 
1822| 7.453 -| 2,375 1] 1,945 -| -  - 13°38) SRA tee 
1823] 18,671 1/ 3.157 4] 2015 3] - - 63. 6 | 1705 
1824 | 30,848 6] 6,127 6| 2,483 5 Cy 295 2] 222-] - = 
1825 /35,607 3 | 9,623 5| 2,747 3 9 6] 1,055 5| 3953 100 — 
1826] 26,791 3] 6,815 6) 3,613 3 3 - 788 -—| 398 6 470 — 
1827| 40,576 2] 7,942 1] 2,760 5 1 4] 1,404 —]| 5035 35 - 
1828 | 39,664 4 |12,739 71! 5,612 6 331 - 102 1 | “38a ae - 
1829/ 47,004 4 /|17,186 4] 6,277 1] 1,005 6 813 2| 8627] = - 
1830] 52,332 1 115,064 6] 5,190 3 848 1] 1,891 -| 9423 129 4 
1831 | 34,436 5 | 6845 4] 5371 7] 1.114 6] 942 5| 4483] 100 = 
1832| 46,122 5 | 9,611 5] 4,326 5 33 - | 1,070) 6) (Genet 391 = 
1833 | 54,663 6 |12,034 2| 4,571 1 135 —| 466 3] 7362) “11a 
1834] 59,040 1 /15,932 2] 7,888 7 2 2] 1,765 1 |1,225 6 20 = 
1835|50,652 3 }10,119 7 | 6,865 6 1 1,498 - | 765 5 155 - 
Imported into the | 1815 | 
British Nortu to ! - - - - - - There is no general Record of the Importations 
AMERICAN COLONIES, 1831 
1832] 625 4, - - 495 2 8 7] 2,597 4| 604 —|11,046 = 
1833} 3,900 5] - 366 -—| 3,604 2 1 2] 1,960 1 | 681 6 |2ocrioeee 
1834) 3.575 2] 428 - 49 1 2 2 69 1) 5447 | 8,896 6 
1835] - - - Returns not yet complete. 


Inspector General’s Office, Custom oa 
London, 28th March 1836. 
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of Guernsey, Jersey, &c., from Foreign Parts, in each Year from 1815 to 1835, both inclusive—continued. 


FROM FOREIGN PARTS. 


Wheat-meal or 


| Buck Wheat. Flour. Barley-meal. 
— Qrs. bus. Cuts. grs lbs. | Cwts. grs. lbs. 
a - 3,071 1 -| - - 
- - 1,42 a - = 
id r * a = - re 7 
7 z DEO er? Fie = 
29 - 6,360 125/207 1 § 
8 - ggo - -—|104 -— — 
5 ; 290) ge a ie 
me 8 454. 3 4 (167 =) ~ 
2 4 51311 5] - = 
2 1 ieatoy 2135), 4 — "= 
x 4 3,811 - 2] - = 
Sete das. 3° 7 
mt —) | 12,6909 3 27] 25 - - 
W122 7 17,959 215] - ~ 
ag 7 | 9576 216| - - 
22 6 9.556 227] - 4 
71 - 6,683 -25] - - 
24 - 4,093 2 6 o 3 
43 4 SS eS es 7 
eo 7 | 3904 - -|- - 
im 2 2 16,913 118] - - 
Meeont 5070 - -| -— - 
60 2 3.287 -— 27] - - 
24 3 3565 214] - = 
7 ie 6,680 3 4/161 - — 


into the Colonies for these years. 


- - |193,638 114| - 
- =mnere,192 314) - 
- 1166465 1 -| - 


464, 


Meat and Frovur. 


Oat-meal. 


Cwts. qrs. lbs. 


lies 


Fedele tote 


D 

NS) 
HWW ld pee | 

~ 

oo 


_ 
~ 
(oy) 

~=w | Hn 
~ 
is} 


Rye-meal. Indian Meal, {Corn and Grain.| Meal and Flour. 
Cwts. grs. lbs. bus. | Cwts. qrs. lbs. 
- = -| - - 1,087 — 
- - = ip = - 885 2 — 
= = ra = = 9,041 — = 
oe ES Ty Re ee eats ceo ae 
z = ee - |16,908 4 = 
2 ee eh = - | 8,684 4 /3,071 1 - 
= = 5 = - 12,590 §/|1,428 — — 
2 ~ bt V0) 2 Gana 4 a 
= ae = {29.473 3 aaa! 
“ot alent) cheba a) enee se ones 
50 - -— | -  - | S191 7} 6,940 3 25 
= = - - 6,270 3] 1,084 — —- 
- = -j - - | 5,066 3 304 — — 
- - -| - - 9,603 2] 1,670 3 14 
= = 5S) Nom = 7759 6 | 5.255 - 8 
= = =o ie - 122,583 21 9.474 3 11 
269 — 24) - - 126,359 5] 4,199 2 19 
5 * eH ae - 111,855 2] 7,903 — 22 
- - =\\~e - |25,028 3 /12,760 2 9g 
= ~ alae = - |40,103 2 |17,974 — 12 
Asie? 5 Aap ae Ie Gg 
“Clomy =k =p8) 7 439:003) =.) 9,758 9) 17 
<0 Gan It - ye. =" b8.304) 3) Giga6) ae 
- - -| - - 158.855 71] 4,200 1 21 
= = Tule - 173193 4 |11,523 1 lo 
- - -|10 -— —1]76,659 1] 3,914 - —- 
rat = Qo. =| FOS 79) ae 
- - -{ - 62,164 3] 5,139 2 12 
= = Sh a - 972;771 4) 3.379 1 3 
- = -| - - 185,898 6] 3,622 3 23 
= ee gee oa | - 179.134 6 | 6,907 - 25 
34,599 1 — |31,839 2 -]15.377 1 |261,029 — 14 
82,169 2 -]} - - [22,624 1 297,668 3 14 
61,762 3 —- 147,811 3 -]13,565 3 |280,908 1 — 


Wilham Irving, 
Inspector General of Imports and Exports. 
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No. 6. 


AN ACCOUNT of the ANNuAL AveRAGE Pricts or Wueat, Bariey, Oats, RYE, 
Beans, and Pras, in the Market of Marxk-rang, in each year from 1815 to 1835 


both inclusive. 


Sto. 


WHEAT. BARLEY. 


The Week ending 


ey 
Ss. s. d. Sy te Se) uae 
7 January 1815 - ay il 25 11 36 6 48 —- 
14 — - - 32 10 22 5 34 (7 44 2 
21 — - - 29 11 29) 94 32 10 40 8 
opt ae |) = 28 207 39 10 39 3 
4 February - 29 22 4 5145 38 - 
iil) = 4 32 BP} *3) Sra 308 = 
ek Seat act = 2477 33 9 39 2 
2 ie ieee = 23. 3 34 «(1 qo, 2 
4 March - - 22 8 39 2 BYp iy 
11 = = = 21 7 32 1 37 3 
18 — - = 22 11 29 9 385 5 
255 pone een = 22 11 SOD 3¢ 4 
1 April - = 225 at 36 - 32 9 38 9. 
— - = 24 65 = - 32 1) 42 8 
LS aa = = 24 1 33 11 Bee oi 44 9 
ope a be = 23 3 SBl a SP 53 4 
99) ye PS he 22 11 36 = 33 > fae 
G.May «)0 ="). 1 : 25 11 35 8 33. 5. | (3e0ee 
NE) hase Pics. ee 2 4 33 10 26 1 Bs 33 3° 7aeie 
20 — -= = 8 33 10 26 6 35 6 34 6 45 11 
2 a AMS = 7 321 24 4 S = 34 1 44 4 
gJune - - 5 30 1 25 6 5 . 33 7 Ane 
a rach fassit ae 5 29 2 sks tile’ | 32), is 33 4 42 5 
1 ak Matin od 5 29 1 Hees eee 33 4 | 49 1 
oA 7 28 a7, 23 «8 33° 2 32 4 51 11 
1 July - - 64 - 29 10 OBI 35 - 30° 7 50 2 
—- - = 62 5 28 4 24 3 - - S506 42 8 
eS Wee A652 27 10 cM eS a 33. —_ | 
22 — = 65 8 29 11 26 10 34 - 33 9 38 3 
2 — -- - 69 1 a Pio ae | 35 - BV. 39 8 
5 August - - 67 11 33 8 28 1 - - 34 4 40 4 
130 —— Avs - 65 8 31 10 37 10 - - 34 - 38 3 
Te et Woe. | 64." 6 305 7 26 - 36 = 33. - | 3853 
20 — (= - 61 6 29 5 25 — 36 - 32 11 38 3 
2September — - 1 7 25 9 S40 3 532 4 37. 5 
QS ire | chs = = 2 24 7 33 11 32 2 37 64 
1S = 4 4 24 11 33 4 s1 = 38 10 
Be bee oe 3 4 25 5 33 2 30 5 | 378 
SO re k= > 3 9 25 4 30 29 11 37 9 
7 October - = 1 iF 26 3 35- 7 Zg0 - 37 6 
14, = A 2 ) 26) 2 35 = 30 7 37 9 
2 2 0) 5 27 = . - Sia 30 37 
28) =e b 3 9 26 11 = = 3! 3 39 6 
4 November - _ - 26 6 - - 31 6 38 - 
11 — =- = 7 3 25 9 30 9 aN til Boh 70. 
USS j= re = - 6 25 — 32 - B10 39 2 
BR Bons é 2 - 24 8 gl - 31 11 37.8 
2 December - 7 234 30 «65 31 9 36 9 
Qi) 6 ZBy Ny - - 30 6 36 11 
Se Ghin24 = 4-80. > | 90.6) aa 
Sat hy MS 9 23.2 28 - 30 5) | Bem 
30 — if i 2 23007 - - 28 2 35 3 
Aggregate peel 
of the 52 weeks, re 40 11 


per quarter Win- | 
chester measure 
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Annual Average Prices of Wheat, &c., in Mark-lane—continued. Appendix, No. 6, 
1816. 
WHEAT. | BARLEY. OATS. RYE. BEANS. PEAS. 

The Week ending ey i as 
SS ee Se Cage CpG Sd Saath, Sate 
6 January 1816 - 572 25 8 22 2 op Alhdes 27 4 23 
i 57 - 24 2 21 11 319 oN als 30 10 
20 — - = 56 9 23 10 21 10 - - Pig) ie 29 10 
me 2 et) «669 2 24 5 21 6 ht AS 27 2 31, 3 
3 February-  — - 60 - 25 2 Qin = = 27 9 29 6 
a — = = 61 10 25 4 20 10 = - 27 4 52 2 
i = = G21 25 5 21 - - - 28 10 g0 9g 
——— - - 61 9 25 3 ay, hi = - 26 8 392 11 
2March - -!/ 60 g 24 7 20 2 ee 26 - | 30 5 
=i = 58 9 25 6 20 = 32 - 26 1 go 11 
1606— - = 59 - 24 11 1g 10 30 - 25 11 29 9 
23.) Vso = = 60 11 24 11 20 10 32 = 25 8 31 = 
So. 9 > = = 62 8 25 7 20 8 30 6 27 A 31 - 
6Aprl -— - G30 26 - 21 4 30 9 26 6 30 10 
ee Seas) 04 5 26 7 22 5 32 (= PL due Bid pes Pas / 
20 — - - 68 5 28 5 22 5 33 =- 28 6 S187 
ie | oot] 72 21 29 4 23 9 34 2 2 ey Al Be a 
mer > S-| 75 9 29 - 24 3 42 = 32, 2 | “36. = 
ee) =  -| & 3 go 2 26 3 47 2 33 9 39 2 
18 — - . 88 10 32 6 27 5 29 - 37 10 42 - 
25 — - - 84 4 31) ts! 26 5 46 8 36 9 41 1 
1 June - - 83 6 Si. G: 26 4 48 - 36 5 41 10 
8 — - - 83 10 31 - 25 3 42 - 34 6 41 3 
fe | - .-|| 8 3 29 10 25 - 42 - 34 2 38 3 
22 — - ~ 80 10 29 6 24 8 43 - 53) 7 35 8 
29 — i i= 80 8 29 3 24 9 ~ - By 7) 38 6 
GJuly - -| 8 7 go 2 25 - “3 33 4 37 6 
= = - = 79 10 30s 24 4 = = 3 211 36 - 
20 — a 79 9 30 11 25 G = - 32 11 38 5 
a eee |) 85 2 29 1 26 9 El aa 33 8 37 
3 August - - 83 1 Buy 27 3G - - 35 1 37 10 
10 — - - 82 1 BET 7) 26 11 - - 38 8 43 9 
ae Me? 32 7 a7 = 42 - 39 10 44 7 
24 — - - 86 10 34. - 27 1 - - 40 7 44 11 
eet = (| 84 8 32 7 26 3 44 - 39 1 43 4 
7 September = - 81 19 33 11 27 1 42 11 38 8 44 9 
a 7 | «684 7 32 10 27 7 45 = go 10 | 45 3 
21 — - - 82 5 35 6 27 10 43 6 413 46 3 
Se a 33 4 27 § 44 - 41 3 | 45 10 
5 October - 80 2 35 10 28 2 Ane au 47 3 
12 — - - 85 10 41 6 30 11 49 2 (VN 3) 49 - 
i9 — - 93 8 49 11 aie 7 50 11 50 11 52 3 
ertes 8 | OF 7 55 11 33 11 56 5 5110 | 57 4 
2 November - | Joo 10 54.7 38 - 57 5 56 9 61 11 
2) -| 102 2 51 10 39 8 56 11 60 6 62 9 
Meee sas} 695 «4 47 5 36 3 53. J 62 7 | 60 10 
Pees - | 100 3 44 2 32 6 58 7 67 2 | Bay 
ae  - -—| 110 3 48 8 | 36 3 54 10 65 11 70 2 
7 December Sho Tey 56 8 36 4 78 5 65 8 72 9 
mes - -| log 6G 52 1 34g 66 2 59 9 73 9 
a - = LDS 43. 52 10 35 - 67 2 57 10 71 10 
28 — - =} 1139 2 56 8 35 10 74 - 55 «6 File OR 
Aggrevate ee) 

of the 52 weeks } an 

per quarterWin- | oo ah 3 ae 4m *9 Say alse 

chester measure. 


404. SA (continued.) 
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Annual Average Prices of Wheat, &c., in Mark-lane—continued. 
1Ski. 
7 eee eee 
WHEAT. | BARLEY. | OATS. RYE. BEANS. | BEANS, 
WeWeeending | 1, | | ye tia WE bi? 
a Se ae gi cd: |). pesehds Ss. @ ss @ Hoh Soe 
4January 1817 -| 113 5 | 48 7 =e 76 5 Bey 70 3 
1 re =) 1219 ae |S Salma oe 68 - 54 6 69 12 
10) 4— => A= | fo 36 INES 3) S8h = 66 7 58 6 OF s 
ig ge) = SE | 104 a7 52 7 | 29 8 64 = 407 | 
1 February- -j| 103 4 48 4 | - 32 - = 447 59 2 
s = - - 106 1 47-7 | | 38% 66 2 Bl af 55 1 
ig = '\ Fe | fade 16 44 8 | 2 6 62 7 4310 | 53 9 
od f S L Sion 3 41 8 27 8 58 - 42 1 52 6 
1 March - -| 104 — 45 10 29 9 - - 42 2 a 
Se PT OPE on ts 43 9 28 7 i 38 8 | 51 4 
te — 2 ee eee oe 45 6 a8'th 58 - 33 10 | =51 ee 
ag TE | ey PRE.) aay TS 48 1 36 2 59 3 34 10 52 3 
29 — - 5) ire year 44 1 35.3 62 - go 2 49 7 
5 April - ~-| 114 6 42 3 34.7 | 63 33 7 | 50 3 
12 gs eS ee | Tide & 3703 Bb 2s ae 36 9 | 47 10 
ae) a Ge || Plo & 43 1 34 5 58 10 40 5 | 49 2 
a6) ) 5 Te 10H 42 7 34 10 58 2 49 7 | 49 4 
gMay - -] 115 8 43 7 32 6 ap 2 43 2 | 49 - 
i¢ E oS) R=] rie 16 40 11 33 - 59 - 41 1 47 4 
Tye 0) aed on RT 43 9 34 7 es 40 4 | 50 1 
2 —_— - -| 118 4 41 8 205 = + - 44 11 48 4 
31 — - -| 116 8 44 4 BY Feat 63. - 46 2 50 3 
7 June = SH eth as 47 11 38 3 - - 51 9 58 7 
ig Se | ee 51 6 36 3 68 4 53 -— P56 a 
21 — - =| 11g & 5om 41 10 - ~ 57 11 64 3 
og "5 | 3 -}| 120 6 51 9 40 10 61 - 56 1 63 11 
5 July Hts) AV OL 1s l— 46 1 3857 - - 49 4 Gor 
12 — - -}| 107 11 38 4 36 1 58 - 46 2 56 7 
19 — - -| 100 5 34 10 go 2 56° = 40 8 | 47 4 
a oe SS FE) ga 10 35 5 30 7 48 - 41 9 | 43 9 
2 August - - 93 2 37°25 29 - 46 7 43 3 44 4 
9 —- - - 82 1 35 5 31 42 — 46 —- 41 11 
160 ——i= - 86 9 [6°53 S176 40 —- 44 4 46 2 
Zl egg i, eel RE Oe 32.5 39 — | + 42-4 ae 
30 — - - 82 6 36 - 29 10 40 - 43 10 44 3 
6 September - 82 5 STL a: 28 11 36 7 43 5 48 2 
pee ECS Rang 34 1 25 11 32 5 43 9 | 48 2 
20 — = - 74 4 34 6 22 10 a60— 42 11 44 10 
27h nn ie 75 11 40 6 24 = 38 7 a1 1 40s 
4 October - -!| 79 9 42 1 24 2 NS 44 8 | 39 1 
if ea —. p +9 i 80 8 42 3 255 38 7 42 32 41 1o 
18 — - -| 80 2 42 11 27 4 38 - | 44 3 | 47 9 
25 — . 77 49 45 6 25 1 = = 42. 5 52 1 
1 November - 78 3 47 1 28 1 : i 45 6 56 7 
aa 5: - 82 6 46 9 29 2 - - 45 1 51 11 
15 f.— © - - 8 3 ly Mae 28 10 44 - 52 - 54 2 
aes URE | B77 OR 48 7 BOR 42 - 4810 | 55 2 
ages | -)iy'= | 2874.8 45 4 29 3 48 8 54 4 | 53 2 
6 December -| 84 - 44 7 28 11 45 5 52 3 | 5! 26 
eect TRE ee Haa 44 10 28 9 45 5 51 3 | $1 10 
z° — -' = go 6 48 - 29 - 45 10 §0 1 §0 2 
2 6 — - - 93 10 48 6 29 11 - = 47 5 48 11 
Aggregate oene"| 4 
of the 52 weeks, g 2 
ae ir 98 9 43% 5° A oF 
chester measure 
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——— nn 


1818. 

ooo OLS 

WHEAT. BARLEY. OATS, BEANS. PEAS. 
The Week ending. |} ————__|—__ ay a 
ae | is. a ss ds ss) d. ed: 7rd 
3 January 1818 - go 5 47 9 28 2 47.7 49 7 
10 — - - 89 6 46 10 28 9 Mal | 48 6 
i7 — - - 87 2 44 8 28 8 44 9 48 6 
ee. J ~ | | 99 SF 48 1 29 8 45 10 | 47 9 
31 — - - 88 9 45 10 28 8 45 2 49 - 
7 February - - 88 5 44 5 28 6 48 3 50 - 
es = =|] 6 695 8 45 1 26°75 48 2 | 50 2 
21 — - - 89 10 46 6 30 6 49 5 49 4 
a = \a go 8 45 11 29 7 46 5 5° 7 
7 March - - 84 - 47 5 28 9 - 45 11 50 3 
eee) Pe) 86 65 45 5 29 6 8 45 3 | 48 8 
21 — - - 86 8 Ay 28 8 - 45 1 49 1 
mee) 53 oH | 845 47 4 29 9 1 44 9 | 50 1 
mapa 6-6 88 8 54 6 29 9 - 47 4 50 6 
i1o— - - 89 9 56 4 29 11 = 48 1 ah 1 
ets | 6888 53 11 30 4 ¥ 48 8 | a4 = 
25 — - - 89 2 52 29 9 - 49 2 51 11 
2 May -  - 87 5 a 1 31 3 - 49 8 54 2 
9 — - - 84 - 51 1 30 11 - 53 10 51 11 
| Sa Oc 51 4 29 9 : 59 .5 |. 49 = 
foe = | 830 - 51 oF 30 3 : 48 2 | 50 9g 
ees j= | 81 2 52 1 29 9 5 48 9 | 47 4 
6 June - - 80 5 46 4 30 4 - 48 5 51 +6 
0 Sie is ln 49 - 32011 = 49 9 2 6 
aaa) = = 80 7 49 11 33 2 52 7 58 2 
i ie Ae 46 8 32 9 > B48 | a 
4 July - - 79 11 49 11 35 11 - 56 8 59 2 
11 — - - 84 - 48 3 - 58 10 58 3 
Se 5° 7 = 65 9 | 62 5 
eee | | | 6858 47 9 10 64 3 | 64 2 
1 August - - 82 3 49 2 34 5 - 67 2 Gotan 
meee) +) 791 450— 32.7 | 4, 0S - Dy bene ee 
ifip= --'« "8 3 45 6 33 11 - 69 3 | 64 9g 
Bast - 80 10 49 4 35 8 ~ 72 5 68 7 
eee S| | 84 8 41 7 34 3 ; 7 ne Pi se 
5 September - 86 7 48 7 34 7 6 78 8 78 5 
ao -- = 84 - 62 3 36- 7 6 70 Yah 73 5 
19 — - - 83 10 64 1 37 1 6 75 6 86 8 
BG pe— I~. - 84 - 67 9 36 3 - 74 11 85 6 
3 October - - 84 5 64 10 35 3 2 JO! 37 79 4 
oo). = = 84 10 67 4 36 9 9 78 10 76 4 
a RS 68 11 3p," 7 1 73 9 |-7o a 
ee 81 9 62 10 37 - es 75 Oy = 
eee = =| 79-4 | 65 6] lg 7 OW oe 
7 November - “6 3 70 7 37 9 - Wy 82 11 
14 —~ - - 82 9g 70 6 38 1 - 7p Ai 82 3 
wee t+] 683 2 zor S7ty9 : 73.9 sees 
2 — - - 82 10 69 7 38 6 = 13.9 768 9 
5 December - St > 7. = 36° 7 ~ 69 4 82 - 
12 — - - 80h 57 69 8 BTLKO = G7 80 = 
mee | 77 7 67 11 37 6 = 66 2 | 79 9 
SG - -| 75 4 67 7 36 = - 64 5 | 74 8 


Aggregate average 
of the 52 ates | 
per quarter tea 
chester measure | 
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Annual Average Prices of Wheat, &c., in Mark-lane—continued. 


1819. 

WHEAT. | BARLEY. OATS. RYE, BEANS. PEAS. 
The Week ending a th ae at ace 1 
SSS SSS SST Salts oe Samed, Scan, Saud 
2 January 1819 - 75 8 66 6 a cE = = 63 5 72, 2 
9 ee ae $4 66 11 35 5 - - 62 4 68 11 
Pea is ae | 7h 3 67 3 34 7 50 - Sr G | (86 & 
Me) Sf B=) | 78 10 65 6 Sp. Bae = gee a 6 3 | G8 & 
go — - -| 7 9 65 6 34 10 | - - 61 8 | 65 5 
6 February - > 79 6 64 11 Cyl ee) = - 68 5 64 6 
1s se - vO. 7, 66 11 Ba 5 - - 56 9 66 5 
20 — - - 78 10 59 9 3 - - 56 9 61. 8 
2h |) ie vey B 56 11 32 2 54 = ye le 
6 March - - 76 4 56 2 31 4 - - 52 6 58 4 
133 — - - 76 8 60 6 Sit 2 - - 5l 4 54 4 
26° —, = <= 76 9 58 9 30 10 23 - 46 2 52 11 
2p aw Thee soh f o75 une 56 4 ay fi eh ae 48 7 | Se 
SrAprily y t= a= 73eS 48 1 Spi gil 48 - 42) 7 48 8 
1G Mt a Bs 73 44 7 20730 ae 4211 | 44 7 
17s) taeht fear Math fee 42 7 27 4 40 6 39 3 | aie 
2 oe ge 2b 39 8 25 =. AS 42 — | 3054 
1 May - - PR i& 3607 26 9 38 - HO TI 37784 
8 — - - 72 10 39 - 26 1 - - 44 10 43un 3 
1455 — - - Fe 3) 361 26 9 4o - 44 11 40 6 
22 — - - 66 4 32 4 25 2 - = 41 - 38 - 
29 — - - 66 6 30 11 25 = - - 43 8 acu 
5 June - - 65 10 28 10 24 10 - = 42 5 Ba ey 
Ae eT ey yes) OZ ad 24 4 26 3 34.5 40 2 | 39 9 
igt SF j= <= 69 - 30 10 26. = - - 42 9 42°05 
26 — - - 712 31 3 25 11 - - 43 9 39 11 
3 July TM ioe 74 6 38 - 26 11 - - 42 6 48 10 
RO Sh ae i gOu 8 39 6 26 98 ele 42 9 | ae 
17 — - - 75 10 35 8 28 11 - = 44 10 46 2 
Nee ee ee) 34 9 277 Ser ae 41 4 | 46 — 
Se a gol p7Oee2 ao = ce a eal Be CP 43 3 | 48 5 
7August - -| 74 3 35 4 Ce 1a) eas 4111 | 50 § 
eee ee 2 75-9 aE) 27 10 34 5 42 5 | 48 - 
20 — = = - ~ 75 6 33 (1 28 2 38 10 42 10 47 2 
28 — - - 74 10 32 10 28 5 - - 43 2 46 8 
4 September - 73 «6 33 2 27 66 38 - 41 11 46 6 
a eta eee May 2 33 10 26 8 38 7 4o - | 52 8 
i8 — - - 72510) 36 5 26 7 S76 38 6 55 11 
tae se eel. ie 39 3 25 3 32s 4o 8 | 56 3 
2QOctober - - 72 = 40 4 25 11 35 - 41 6 53 6 
OU er oe hich ieveueb 40 4 yas 34. 3 41 6 | 5&4 > 
16° «= +> - 70 10 S70 o 25 9 35 6 42 10 52 3 
23 a ae el LO? A 35 1 26 3 34 i= 43 8 | & = 
Beale | i) ms eo a 35 5 26 2 34 6 4510 | 54 2 
6 November - oA ss 38 4 25 8 - - 45 3 53. 2 
133 — - - 7(e Ue 38 5 o6N7 - - 45 1 56 8 
208) 2 ae dea aera 39 7 26 6 BGcic: 4410 | 67 4 
oe en te Beak te 39 2 26 6.4) =i 45 3.) Saas 
4 December - 7a) i 37 10 25 9 37 - 44 -°| 59 4 
iM? i |= - 68 3 36 4 Pho Bye oD) 41 6 59 9 
1i8 — - - 68 4 36 11 26 11 - - 41 8 55 6 
25 — = - 68 10 SA 26 11 36 - 41 —- 65 - 


Aggregate average 
of the 52 weeks, | 
per quarter Win- | 
chester measure 


72 10 42 10 28 6 37 10 46 2 51 10 
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Annual Average Prices of Wheat, &c., in Mark-lane—continued. 


1820. 

WHEAT. | BARLEY. OATS. RYE. BEANS. PEAS. 

The Week ending eee ee eee DES es 
= os Sd: So 9: s. d. Sis as sg, cd; 3: "as 
1 January 1820 - 68 8 33:8 24 8 36 2 39 8 frye: 
— - - 66 1 Si 4 25 1 - - 39 11 46 2 
ees | ~ | || 67 i= ars 240%, | bs ga 60 | At = 
22 — - - 65 8 32 5 26 - - 39 - 46 10 
See 6 - |) O68 5 31 10 25:9 |I\t= = 39 2 | 44 4 
5 February . 67 2 34 10 25 9 - = 38 - 43 10 
12 — - - G7 S50 202 35 5 38 9 44 49 
me - .-| 89 5 37 7 26 5 a2 Ge 49 4 | 45 10 
26 — - . a 3 38 - 26 4 - - Alaa 44 8 
4 March - 72 6 Buf iots 27 = - - Alva. 44 9 
te |. a | | 2 ‘9 37 8 26 9 4005 39 9 | 46 9 
a | = =| | 78 9 338 5 oS aa a9) as 40 8 | 45 5 
2 = Wd *4: 37 2 2) 40 RS 39 5 43 11 
1 April - - 75 6 37. - 26 4 41 - 38 11 48 8 
Sapo U- | | v4 9 35 9 26 1 39 38 3 |.42 1 
aa | 73 10 36 4 25 7 40 - 38 8 | 45 2 
ae CU | 8G 36 8 25 11 SOs 38 3 | 43 4 
i) = 8- | 75 9 35 9 26 - 38 4 37 9 | 44 4 
6 May - - 74 11 Bi) 26 6 41 - 40 3 42 7 
ee  -  -| 75 5 38 10 27 9 42 - 4O1l | 45 5 
20 — . - 76 9 39) 93 30 4 41 - 4o 6 43 11 
es) - | 77 = 37 3 28 3 42 - 391) 5 /feaaye2 
3 June - - 73 11 35 8 27 11 42 - 40 § 44 6 
io — - - 76 11 36 - Say) il 42 5 4o 8 45 5 
17 — - - 70) 35 1 26 8 45 - 41 2 45 1 
| a RY (to 34 9 26 8 43 t— 49 4 | 44 - 
1 July - - oe a 34 5 26 10 42 - 40 5 43 10 
Meee -| 74 4 a4 = 2a 41 8 40) - 52) |) nate 
ni -| 74 9 33 = BB TR, |p ve oe 43 3 | 48 4 
ere - | 78 5 38 10 is eae - 43 4 | 46 4 
29 — - - 79 6 38 8 28 11 - - 43 6 AGP al 
5 August - -| 80 3 37 6 28 3 40 - 43; 03) ol) 4uee 
12 — - ~ 79 5 35 10 27,19 - - 41 10 48 2 
oR r, a 79 2 33 9 27 9 = 2 41 7 47 2 
Bee  - -} 77 6 35°07, 24 3 38 - 41 4 | 45 10 
2 September - 76 9 32 9g 23 «6 39 - Agnes 42 4 
9 — - - 74. 8 g0 11 22 3 38 6 40 11 AS 
16 — - - Tee SHG) 224, Tih 35 - 40 11 46 4 
oe ST > . qio1 33 7 23.7 By) = 39 5 LY 
ao. — ae pS 24° 7 36 5 87° 5. la Aan 
7 October - - Gin 29 - 23°97 34 3 34 11 42 2 
14 -- - . 60 1 27. 3 23 6 30 5 32 5 41 11 
210 — - - 61 11 26 5 24 #1 26 5 31 5 41 2 
28 — - - 64 D7 23 10 28 7 31 8 41 6 
4 November - 64 3 28 2 PB - - 32 6 43 4 
il — - - 63 =- 29 - 22 4 271 BE) 43 0 
i8 — - - 60 6 28 - 22 5 30 - 34 10 41 9 
Ser | 59 - 27 9 18 Bape MR Pe 35 5 | 44 4 
2 December - 57 10 26 11 227, 31 - 34 10 38 10 
9 — 3 < a7 7 26 6 23 4 - = 32 6 38 10 
eee a lige of 26 4 0 Ai ed - go 8 | 37 9 
ee =] ln 3 25 10 20 5 30 3 29 4 | 36 1 
30 — = - 56 9 26 7 21 4 BR 29 30eo 


Aggregate average)| 

of the 53 a) 3 

per quarter Win- J 7 
chester measure 
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Annual Average Prices of Wheat, &c., in Mark-lane—continued. 


Oe eS ee) 
6 January 1821 - 
13 — = 
20 — - 
a = 
3 February 
ic ¢— - 
ya : 
240 — = 
3 March - 
10) - 
17 — - 
24. — = 
al ES = 
7 April - 
14. — = 
a — = 
28 — = 
5 May - 
1a, ss = 
19 — - 
26 — - 
2 June = 
9 — - 
1606 — - 
23 — - 
30" t= = 
7 July = 
14 — = 
2) — = 
28 — . 
4 August - 
1 o— - 
ig = - 
25 — - 
1 September 
Sp pee tis 
a = 
22 — - 
29 — - 
6 October - 
iz = 4 
20 — - 
270 — - 
3 November 
We 7 = - 
17 = a 
24 — =. 
1 December 
Sy) Se 2 
i é 
an : 
29 — 2 


Aggregate average 
of the 52 weeks, 
per quarter Win- 

chester measure 
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1821. 
BARLEY. OATS. 
SW: Sot Ale 
86 20 8 
a7 oa 20 4 
g7, a2 20 6 
26 10 20 5 
25 7 20 3 
25 - ig 8 
24 5 18 8 
25 3 18 10 
25 2 19 11 
26 = i8 9g 
26 10 20 4 
25 V1 20 9 
25 7 19 5 
25 6 20 - 
24 6 18 11 
23 9 18 7 
25 - 18 9 
23°25 18 10 
25 3 18 5 
2 1 18 3 
25 3 18 8 
24 10 19 9 
24 3 19 6 
24 5 18 8 
24 4 19 2 
24 2 19 8 
26 - 20 8 
23 10 21 2 
26 4 2a an 
26 10 C2 ae 
BY) FR ey ts! 
27 11 23 «= 
27° 22; 5 
26 6 a 2 
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Annual Average Prices of Wheat, &c., in Mark-lane—continued. Appendix, No. 6. 
1822 
= | ae 
WHEAT. | BARLEY. OATS. RYE. BEANS, PEAS. 
The Week ending a FR Saad Te 
== Saas Sq de, | 1) eds Sod ed, Sad. Sin = Os 
5 January 1822 - 56 | 21 3 20 - - - ato, 275 
ee) i i- |) | 65G 83 21 9 19 5 is) ya carak 20 9g 
19 — - - 58 3 21 10 18 10 26 5 230038 26 11 
a = 57 - 22 10 1G) et 22 — 22 10 26 4 
2 February = 55 4 22 Ga Nl tgto 22) 95 23 10 26 3 
ee |= - 5a S of a |) 28d 20 7 23 9 26 3 
160 — - = 54 8 an 10), ||}! 17 Lt) 26 ge 23 4 25 11 
233 — - = 53 4 22 4 18 11 25 8 oe ii 25 3 
2March - = 53 8 20 83 | Ig) \2 22) 22 10 25 9 
a — - = 5l 4 £5, 16%) |)" 18.88 24 = 20 Oe TAM 
1%6— - - Bw LOV Pah | LO\e 228 | ao 23 11 
3 — - = 52 2 of ¥S, | 1859 15 4 21 4 24 8 
30 — - = 50 6 20 9 18 -5 18 - 21 — 22 8 
6 April - = 50 6 20087, (> a4 9 23 11 20 9 22 — 
eo i= 49 2 20 10 17 10 25 92. || 21, 29 22a id 
20 — - = 51 5 1g 5 18 4 79) S) 20 8 eee i 
Ze -- = 50 10 19-88. |, 20 oS 22 — 2010 | 24 2 
4 May Sy loa 52 7 ig 9 | 20 2 22 9 22 11 | 25h il 
i = 52) 2 i8 8 19 8 22 8 22 10 2G 
16, e— - = 52 8 18 2 20 15 21 9 23 «5 27 sl 
5% —- - = 52 4 sy 18 11 - - 22 10 28 9g 
1 June = - 50 4 17 - 19 - 212 22 = 25 9 
—_— - - 48 9 17 4 1g 6 10) 99 22 250 3 
15 — - = 46 10 vyimin 20 5 - - 24.7 Dj by 
22 — - = 46 3 18 2 20 10 22 — 25 10 Phen e. 
29 — - = 45 10 20 11 208s 20 - 27 = 30, 5 
6 July a8 ce 49 10 2% 96 20 11 Qs 27 — 294 3 
133 — - = 49 - 20 11 203 17 = 25 8 26 4 
20 — - = 45 7 18 11 19 6 - = 25 3 Page 2 
25 SS) 48 3 i8 8 1g 10 - = 24 8 26 1 
3 August - - 48 7 17 9 19 11 tomes 24 8 28 11 
io — ~- = 47 5 18 3 19 4 19 10 24 3 26 9 
—, - =| 2 8 Wf Oe ey ie es 244 | 25 - 
24 — - - 38 4 18 4 15065 - - 24 «1 Bie eh 
i i- -| 39.7 19 4 18 8 17 9 23 6 | 25 2 
7 September - 40 —- 20 6 19 7 - - 23 3 26 8 
“A, — - at 41 10 22) At 19 9 20 —- DAY 28 2 
a —' - - 41 10 25 11 20 4 18 11 24 8 29) 4 
2 — - = 42 9 Parl My rae) a 20 4 26 9 29 4 
5 October - - 41 10 27, 4 22 6 - - 26 4 29 3 
ie) = 413 27 6 23 = - - 27 /aaS Ste 
a — - - 38 10 20) 8) emnee |) 2609s gf | 32 31 9 
26 — - - 4s 28 § 225 25 - 27 8 BX lis li] 
2 November - 42 47 29 4 22 10 21 — 27 121 30 10 
2 ee r 42.3 39 5 22 7 22 05 27 9 29-5 
16 — - = 41 lo 30 3 21 10 - - 27a 29 10 
wate | - - 42 3 28 8 22/2 = = 27 3 re al 
go -- - - 42 4 30 9 21 8 23 = 26 4 go 4 
7 December - 42 4 33 3 21 9 21 - 26 5 29 § 
144 — ~- = 2 6 33. «- oes - - 25 10 30 6 
2.0 — - - 43 5 2 5 2 ar - - 25 10 91 (83 
oe | a8. 9 3047 216R2 gd (eg 25 Whe Heese. 4 
| eae = 
Aggregate average 
of the 52 ake. | 8 ea | 2 mat, 
per quarter | 47 vee ah 2h 24 3 ct 
chester measure | 
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ee 


Annual Average Prices of Wheat, &c., in Mark-lane—continued. 


WHEAT. BARLEY. OATS. RYE. BEANS. PEAS. 
The Week ending |—~——_ nal oar ae i 
————= S 7d. e d. sd, s d Sd: Sd 
4 January 1823 - 45 - 51 1 21 8 - 25 1 32 6 
ae) = - 44 4 31 +6 21 - 21 - 25 4 32) 
18 — - - 44 5 30 10 an ag - - 26 7 30 10 
2 — - - 43 3 29 11 a2 7 - - 27 10 34 - 
1 February - G3 (Bj essue. it a2 a2 6 Qe 4 Stag 
See - 44 3 30 3 ma 7 = 24°11 33° 5 
15 - - 43 6 30 2 21 10 - - 25 = 30 10 
22 SG = 44 9 31 5 Oe - - 25 10 33 2 
1 March - - 45 8 31 9 22 2 - 25 3 BBY 
82h = 50 - 36 6 23 «- - - 26 9 39° Al 
15 —- - - 2 36 2 39 IG = - 28 2 33 6 
22 = 52 3 35 5 23 «5 i Mabe aS 33 10 
oy fe) A 1G) easy 3 34 10 23 6 23 8 29.9 | 3411 
5 April - - 52 5 33 2 24 24 8 28 6 34 8 
12) = = “@- | |g 78 eee 28 - 28 8 | 33 9 
19 — - - 54 3 34 8 25 2 28 2 28 9 35 - 
ae i) ee 5 5008 35.2 26 4 Se 314 | "3775 
ey al SFP S| en OF 34 6 27 00 "| Pe a. ame 33.1 | 2.5 
1Ge 8) = * ty= | 59 8 36 3 20 aes x 33. °5 |e 
iy) we) 5 - 61 1 36 7 30 6 34 eS 34 9 37 6 
CN aa A apace | 37 4 30 9 as 34 10 | 37 8 
See ba Wa IGS 85 36 5 28 10 31 - 3411 | 39 5 
7 June) = “i |> 65. 34 8 27 $190 . 34.7 | #38 
14. o—7 = - 62 10 33 8 26 11 = = By ae) 40 2 
2.0 — - - 62 8 231 e 25 10 - - 32a 25 95 
28 — - - 61 «8 30a 26 1 - - 32 10 35 5 
5 July - = 62 6 $B g- 26 2 - - 32 9 38 5 
12 — - = 61 11 32 9 25 6 38 - Soy 37 
19 — - = 60 6 33 7 26 - 34 <2 32 4 36 8 
aot R= | IO 4 St Ses 20a -t Be 32 1 | >3508 
2 August - - 63. - 35 7 26 = 35 ©3 34.7 34 7 
9 — - - 61 2 35 4 25 7 35 2 35 10 37. 3 
16 B— je Pe- |) 398 35 8 26 9 32 11 37-7. (Seow 
2B ie | oe. Pee 8 OF 34 8 27 341 373 | 
30 — - - 59 11 32 11 28 5 35°87 shoyu il 36 3 
6 Septembe - 58 6 34 it 27 4 34 8 S07 et 37. 9 
DES PE ee oe 34 9 25 3 32 5 36 3 | -38 gy 
20 | = Sloe 3l 4 24 3 30 34 7 35 9 
By Me | FAS MS 29 9 237 31 9 33 8 |-32°% 
4 October - - 49 4 26 10 22 5 33 - 34 rl 53/5 
ane | Oe Ba aS 26 5 22 9 33 - 33 2 SEIN a 
i8 — - - 51 26 11 23.7 599 1 34 Y1 34 8 
oy eee we | B87 ne 29 - 24 4 31 10 33 °5 | “36 ay 
1 November - 52 2 29 11 24 6 31 10 36 9 36 3 
ee ee gi 2 10 3] = 2°37 $2 4F 36 3 37 
ee ee ee ie ing US 31 2 23 11 30 8 365 | 38am 
22 — - - 55 «6 go 11 24 5 33 4 38 11 38 2 
Bh ie) Sd Gee Be 30 4 24 3 33 10 37.7 | 30a 
6 December - 54 8 28 6 24 2 34 6 38 - 35 10 
oe 55 2 28 9 24 01 = ‘a 37. 3 35 7 
ao te) i ae 57 8 30 5 24 8 SU og 37 8 36 7 
yy - 60 6 2 = 24 4 49 6 37 10 37 i 
Aggregate niet i mi 
of the 52 weeks, aa tla 32 6 24 10 32 6 32 7 35 7 


per quarter Win- | 
chester measure 
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Annual Average Prices of Wheat, &c., in Mark-lane—continued. ee 


1824, 

WHEAT. BARLEY. RYE. BEANS. PEAS. 
The Week ending |—— ——S — en ee 
a ea By ace | a d. Sede So- nts 
3 January 1824 - 61 4 33 7 5 38 - 39 3 
10 = - = 62) 17 34 2 8 37 8 38 11 
mee | Fo | Stee 35 3 3 38 9 | 39 8 
240¢Ci - - 65 10 35 10 11 40 - 39 4 
ee - | &8 8 38. is 9 APF he ieAL. 5 
7 February - 70 4 41 - 9 10 43 9 43 «8 
a me 40 1 7 9 45 1 43 6 
2 — - - 67 10 38 9 4 ~ 4a 7 41 11 
oo) +r -| 68 3 39 4 3 1 40 OQ 4b. = 
6 March - 67 8 38 8 8 - 42 7 40 2 
: - = 68 7 30) #2 4 3 40 1 40 10 
a) = en] «668 63 37 9 0 - 38 9 | 40 2 
oe FF ~ | 7 3 36 3 4 + || «38 4) oyeee 
fee rr ty -| 65.43 35 11 4 = 37 2 | »ahe 9 
ae + S| C4 37 8 0 = 380° sve 
7 - - 69 6 38 1 1 5 37 10 S6ne 
ee = }- | «689 82 37 2 4 11 a8 33) e304 
1 May - - 68 1 Sy) 8 1 Se? S55 
8 — - - 64 8 38 7 1 3 38 - 3 2 
15 — - . 65 2 36 9 5 i 36) 1 Sey 
i ee te ee 2 pe |) -38) J (n.390 2 
eee = | 6 3 34 8 7 7 38: 3. 638. = 
5 June - - 64 10 35 - 28 2 - - Bio) 38 11 
120 — - - 62 - 33 2 27 10 42 11 39 8 38 9 
1 o—— = - 64 6 31 6 28 9 35 11 Gye) Ix 410 gy 
ae = «.-| 63 7 34 11 28 7 40 - 38 9 | 39 1 
3 July - - 63 4 34 3 28 6 40 10 38 8 40 2 
i0 — - - 62°57 35 10 28 6 40 - 38 2 39 3 
eer © )- | Gl os 33 11 27 03 39 7 37 2 | .38 gs, 
eee i - | «(G0 4 33 10 27 4 -| 2) 5 30° 6 | 38 gf 
Se eo ee 327 e0me |i '-s, Gc 35. 3 | 28 5 
emus - -| 61 - 32 7 30 4 | - = 34 7 38 4 
Lop = 61 11 31 8 27 8 30 5- aS 37. 5 
ee = - bE $a 32 10 26 5 - - 35 10 36 7 
a a = 60 9 30 5 24 1 36 - Some 39 11 
4 Septembe - 55 - 28 10 24 8 25 = 35 = 36 8 
1 6— - - 54 8 29 4 22 10 31 - 34 10 41 2 
i8 — ~- - 56 2 31 9 23. - 34 - | 36 4 4l - 
ae) * .-| 69-3 33 1 23 4 32 11 38 3 | 40 6 
2 October - . 59 10 39 2 22 1 - - 38 5 44 7 
9 — - - 60 7 40 3 ops. 29 2 40 10 41 — 
14 —- - = 64 - 45 10 2a 32 2 42 11 42 4 
meme iF - | C85 CS 42 8 23.1 32 7 45) a | aa 
eee -| 66 7 44 3 24 1 32 11 43 9 | 4611 
6 November - 69 9 40 6 24a 5 34 11 2 3 48 11 
eee eo -| G9 2 41 9g 2544. |) = F 4010 | 49 5 
ees ie -| 68.2 43 9 24 3 37 <r 41 10 | 54 .2 
Sei or = wi i3 47 4 27 5 of FT 435i p> et 
4 December - Fay 48 6 27 9 41 —- 44 1 5l 4 
ae 6 | | 689, 2 45 6 28 3 40 5 44. -N egee eae 
mee) te | 87.5 43 9 27.7 38 = 42 5 | 55 2 
ae) fy i 66.8 42 7 2pet |i yr 42 4 | 50 4 
4 2 eee 

Aggregate average 

of the 52 cl 
5 SHEN) 39 4 41 5 


per quarter Win- 
chester measure 
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Annual Average Priees of Wheat, Xc., in Mark-lane—continued. 


1825. 

WHEAT. BARLEY. OATS. RYE. BEANS. PEAS. 
The Week ending ers ea 76 es oe aera 
SS See s. d as ¢@ s. d. s. 7d: ee te 
1 January 1825 - 68 2 43 1 26 2 40 6 421 50 4 
0) ae = 71 «6 42 4 26 9 40 - 41 11 48 1 
2 igh = a elle LN ce 42 7 26 6 39 2 4o 8 | 46 4 
=) Oh 9 A AR ae ey | Oe 40 11 26 - 39 - 41 7 | 44 4 
> | SIR So as a Ma 36 10 26 6 RS 48 5 | 2 
5 February - 69 - 37 5 26 6 40 - 40 5 40 7 
a - WO) 75 44 5 26 11 40 - a= 40 7 
oe) - 69 7 43 6 26 1 38 - 39 7 42 2 
2a — = 1) 169519 44 7 25 7 2c = 38 8 | 45a 
5 March - - 70) 2 4g 2 25 5 38 4 38 4 41 4 
12 — = - 718 42 4 26 8 58. 1 37 8 41 4 
ig — -  - 72 4 40 11 25 7 = E= 37 2 cit 
26 — - - 7 va 41 3 26 3 a7 4: a7 40 6 
2 April - - vpn 30) = 25 10 38 - 37 10 39 3 
a) ie he fo 38 6 25 B 35 7 35 5 | 38 GI 
16. ee ee te ie 38 7 25 me ae 3 46 | 378 
Se He eh et 39 2 25 4 34 6 36 7 | ae 
go Mae is ee || yo Gy 38 5 26 2 34 4 36 1 | 36 4 
pay i= peels) 75 qo 1 27 6 34 10 373 | sae 
eee ec) oe 37 10 Js 35° 38 2 | ea 
21 — - - 69 10 35 2 26 9 33 10 37. - 39 8 
98. Ss Se 69 7 35 4 26 11 34 - 38 3 38 10 
4June - = - 70 11 35 8 26 8 34 - 38 2 38 1 
ty | =) 71 5 36 3 26 6 3. eee 38 11 of 4 
AS Nesey eB = "3 - 34 11 26 8 35 - 4o 6 39 43 
D5 et a te Se, 26 5 | - - | ,40 4 | aaa 
2 July - - 69 11 35 at 25°47 35 - 41 10 ATs 
De ap i fo | 36 4 | 26 m2 | 35% qa. 8 | igen 
16 — - - 70 3 S63 25 10 34 - 40 11 45 3 
23 —. - = 69 5 38 6 27 - - 41 11 42 10 
BO fie = = 6811 36 10 27 9 341 44 2 | 43 9 
6 August - - 67 11 37 SG 28 2 34 1 46 4 45 2 
eee tt Nacan li ee st foe 29 6 36 5 46 9 | 47 2 
39 =) Eee 69 11 43° °— 28 7 38 9 46 2 50 2 
a7 Me i a 70 39 2 28 3 36 4 47 4 | 46 10 
3 September cf 70 10 40 6 28 6 - = 46 10 49 - 
OM et - 68 10 DY, iil 28758 37 8 46 11 50 4 
17 — = = 66 5 285 28 2 44 1 46 - 58 5 
Sy Oe I 66 1 43 1 28 6 45 2 46 6 53 10 
1 October ae 67 4 2 - 28 9 39 4 47 - 60 6 
Sara 2 65 7 “pls ih 20, 76 43 3 47 - 58 8 
(ef Geen tt UO kas 42 9 29 2 48 1 47 7 | 56 10 
22, == F- = 68 3 44 - 28 11 - - 48 6 57 4 
Sym ee |) HOS 43 5 29 4 40 7 46 7 | 59 10 
5 November = 68 2 43 2 29 5 38- 5 47 - 58 1 
122 = — - = 66 9 42 5 Z 2 - - 46 6 56 2 
no! 7%, ~~ WG es 44 10 29 6 39 1 47 5 | 516 
"ee ve 44 7 29 4] - 2 47 © || Sea 
3 December ~-| 65 9 45 2 50. ip eae- 47 9° 950 
TO = eo 45 - 39 3 So 46 9 | 53 
ae... gu eeeo: © 2 9 29 7 42 - 46-3 [Slag 
ee Oe all Ot aL 39 10 30 “4 | - = 44 6 | 53 3 
Ses ss) = bine 38 11 29 11 - - 42 9 48 2 
Aggregate =| 
eel Go 40) 40 2705. | 37 ot Nedouee 


per quarter Win- | © 
chester measure 
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Annual Average Prices of Wheat, &c., in Mark-lane—continued. 


1826. 
WHEAT. | BARLEY. OATS. 
The Week ending |—— ania 
oe Se) a. Ewe Se) de 
7 January 1826 - 60 7 38 - 28 4 
4 — 2 = 62 - 38 1 28 2 
Se | t= o-] 63 2 37 9 23 9 
a : = 63 «8 38 8 27 8 
4 February = 63. 6 38 5 27 4 
110 — - - 61 8 36 11 27 4 
oe - - 60 7 35 § 27 = 
ae t= = | «(68 9 34 5 26 - 
4 March - - 59 8 Say 24 6 
me) o> = | 68 8 32 4 24 - 
18 — - - 58 32 9 2 = 
= nee (oy 32 11 25 4 
pApnl - - 62 - 33) 19 25 4 
8 — - - 61 11 34 2 26 9g 
15 — - - 61 11 SyL 26 9 
22. — - - 63. 9 32/55 272 
a = CC - |ClC SL hs 26 5 
6 May - 63 10 Some 25 7 
i3° - - 60 - 28 - UG] 
20 — - - 60 5 PAF] ved 20052 
270 — - - 60 6 20) 1D 25 10 
3 June - - 59 6 28 11 26 5 
10 — - - 59 8 27 1 26 2 
oe) i> 59 6 29 7 25 3 
24 — - - 58 8 28 1 25 8 
1 July - 59 4 26 11 A i 
osi— = 59 3 39 5 27s 
15 — - - 60 1 29 9 27 5 
220 — - . 61 1 30 9 a7 
29 —~ - - 63 8 30 10 23 tel 
5 August - 62 —- go 2 28 5 
120 — - - 59 8 Be 29 «6 
19 — - - 58 2 29 5 30 11 
26 — - - 58 5 32 11 30) yn 
2September- - 60 7 BR fe 34 - 
oa q = 59 7 35 1 299 
ae | (S74 35 3 29 4 
Seer) >| 68 3 35 11 29 3 
30 — - 56 11 36 8 27 2 
7 October - - 56 10 Gey 28 10 
14 — - - 56 9 38 1 28 4 
210— - - 56 1 38 10 7) a 
2 — =) 2667 39 4 28 6 
4 November - 57 4 G0) G) 28 4 
110 — - - 58 10 3003 20) 2 
eee =| 58 4 39 2 38 4 
NGS ie = = 59 5 40 5 32 3 
2 December - Go 3 39 10 34 11 
ot = 3 59 11 39) = 33 3 
1606— - = 58 7 38 11 32 3 
23° — - - 58 2 38 10 Soil 
cee, hr = 56k Sm. 4 31 8 
Aggregate average 
of the 52 weeks | 34.2 28 4 


per quarter Win- | 59 9 
chester measure J |’ 
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BEANS, PLAS. 
igs de $d: 
40 11 46 10 
41 ll 47 li 
41 10 46 10 
49 9 45 6 
ae 44 5 
40 11 43 5 
39 11 42 6 
39 4 42 — 
38 9-7 40 10 
37 1 40 2 
Soni 37 
$5 6 | 37 lo 
35 7 38 4 
36 11 30) 42 
38 8 39 5 
38 2 39 10 
38 10 38- — 
38 10 39 8 
37-7 39 5 
38. = 36 5 
38 3 37 BE 
38 11 Gi) 
38 10 41 10 
38 9 | 39 10 
38 4 39 11 
40 5 ales 
43 4.5) “ABMs 
ay 2 §0 11 
46 10 50 9 
46 9 59 5 
46 5 | 60 4 
47 = | 62 54 
49 1 59 4 
49 10 56 9 
50 8 58 1 
46 8 53 6 
44 8 | 50 6 
44 10 59 4 
55. - | 66 10 
48 6 55 9 
48 10 56 6 
49 8 55 4 
48 1 56 9 
49 9 55 8 
50 3) | Gaers 
52 1 55 = 
55 8 55 9 
66N 55 = 
62,43 54 6 
50 5 52 10 
48 9 52 
46 10 50 8 
43 11 47 11 
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Annual Average Prices of Wheat, &c., in Mark-lane—continued. 


The Week ending 
\ 


6 January 1827 


13 
20 — - 
270 - 
3 February 
10 - 
17 
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4 — - 
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10 
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11 
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2 — - 
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9 — - 
16 
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13 
20 
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4 December 
11 
18 
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1 January 1828 


Ag 


oO 


per quarter, 


f 


regate average 
the 52 weeks, 


weeks Winches- 
ter and 26 weeks 
imperial measure 


26 || 


1827. 
WHEAT. BARLEY. OATS. RYE BEANS. PEAS. 
my od Sy a ai) dd: Soy. as s ods Syd: 
56 7 36 3 a a ae 44. 7 5. 4 
55 5 36 1 30 6 36 10 45 1 48 5 
55 1 2G a 6 35 4 45 7 §0 - 
55 10 38 2 ap) Spee 2 45 7 49 4 
55 1 38 7 32 9 - - 44 10 48 11 
56 3 S01 ans 36 10 49 9 509 = 
SS 39 9 33 10 36 10 48 4 51. 4 
56 5 38 6 30) SOs = 48 4 51 31 
58 1 38 5 32 11 = 2 47 9 50 3 
59 11 38 4 32’ @ |. f= _ 46 3 50 11 
Go 1 38 1 a2) Wa i= = 46 9 49 5 
59 6 38 oF 32 11 2 = 45 4 49 1 
58 9 90 is 32 & 38 10 45 2 48 4 
59) = 38 3 Sb 10) y- = 44 4 46 5 
58 11 49 7 33 5 36 9 44 2 45 6 
58 10 40 10 38. ba i= 5 43 8 45 - 
59 3 rt 33 11 36 10 44 6 45 7 
6o 2 49 5 a4 ae t= * 47 2 45 5 
61 6 40 6 38) 36 2 47 7 46 7 
62 —- 40 10 Some ard 50 2 50 - 
61 4 41 “2 32 3 35 10 50 2 47 8 
59 11 49 3 29 5 34 11 49 4 49 9 
60 5 42 7 5 SS eA 2 49 9 46 8 
62 5 42 10 B7) il Si) ali 52 8 47.7 
63 2 43 7 29 10 = = 51 8 49 7 
63 5 39 6 28 5 38 5 51 4 50 3 
Imp! Measure. | Imp! Measure. | Imp! Measure. | Imp! Measure. | Imp! Measure. Imp! Measte. 
64 1 38 4 28) 39 95.58 48 2 —_ 
62 7 39 6 29 8 38 8 48 3 47 4 
62 3 37, & Bei a 46 4 41 7 
62 9 33 9 30 5 37 = 48 11 Al’ a= 
61 6 33 - 2p) ai] - - 50 3 42 10 
61 9 32 — 28 2 70 te 51 5 45 5 
60 2 32 7 29 - 34 6 49 2 44 2 
60 8 hk ee 5 co cee aes 49 10 43 9 
bit 33 4 29 6 36 4 §1 10 43 11 
60 8 34 9 28 11 34 10 46 10 45 6 
60 10 35) 6 26 10 35 46 45 3 46 11 
58 9 3b is go 1 36 <4 44 10 48 1 
58 10 33 9 27 10 35, Az 42 5 49 1 
57 6 33. 26 10 35 5 42 6 49 9 
55 4 321 25 9 35 13 42 10 49 9 
55 9 30 9 24 7 34 i= 42 2 48 9 
55 10 32 9 23 «6 32 10 43 10 47 9 
57 4 34 5 22 10 35) Og 42 11 48 - 
Cy i 34 7 22 10 go 2 47 9 48 - 
57 9 34 8 Cae 28 10 46 11 47 7 
Bie a 34 6 237 34: = 44 5 47 4 
Be) = 34 10 23 11 31 6 44 1 47 4 
55 6 54. = 23 10 32 8 43 11 46 8 
57 2 33) 7 23 3 32 6 43 7 45 8 
56 3 31 11 22 11 32 = 41 ¥F 44 2 
56 11 SPI 23 2 a1 8 40 11 45 5 
59 - 36 8 29 3 35 3 46 6 47. 5 
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Annual Average Prices of Wheat, &c., in Mark-lane—continued. 


8 January 1828 - 
145 — - - 
sf = - 
29 — - 
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3 December 
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BEANS. PEAS, 
i watt = Savin 
go 5 | 42 4 
40 1 | 42 7 
397 49 9 
40 3 | 41 4 
49 3 49 3 
39 10 39 7 
38 2 | 40 3 
38 5,| 39 4 
37 4 | 40 5 
Sito 39 3 
Sz) Sh | S85 9 
36 7 | 37 9 
30° 7 | a7 -@ 
37. 2 38 11 
37 10 38 11 
38-3 |e42h = 
38.2 [page S 
Sup 7] 49 9 
38.22)" | 885 
38 2 42 5 
36 3 | 39 6 
an, So apt ® 
37 10 38 8 
37) -8 38 1o 
36 11 43 11 
36 2 43 10 
36.7 | aie 
35 10 2 § 
36 2 38 6 
36: ~ 7" |} 939) & 
36 8 42 8 
38 2 48 10 
38 5 | 49 6 
39 6) |p45es 
38 10 45 6 
36 mel 43 5 
33. 3 4o 1 
31 11 a0 7 
32 1 41 8 
34S 43 1 
39 4 | 42.5 
qo 2 43 2 
39 4 43 1 
40 - 42 10 
40 10 44 6 
3910 | 43 4 
4o 1 42 8 
39 5 3 FL 
37 10 49 7 
37 10 49 3 
RY aay qo 2 
Shi bao Cz 
37 8 | 41 3 
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Annual Average Prices of Wheat, &c., in Mark-lane—continued. 


The week ending 


wt 


6 January 1829 - 


13 -— - 
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Sty Gd: ee ale 
41 5 36 7 
40 - 35 7 
= = 35 6 
39 2 34 9 
38 - Bh ao 
37 10 34 2 
32 - 34 2 
37a 32 5 
36 7 32.8 
33 4 so 0 
ot gl - 
35 183 gl "9 
23 32 3 
34 31 9 
a4 32 6 
51 40 AE 
34 2 31 4 
33 4 Sag 
33 3 32 4 
34 = 32 10 
33 11 34H 
32 = 35 
33 6 35 
= = 36 
32 8 35 HH 
33 9 35 8 
= - 35 2 
33 9 35 3 
- - 35 2 
- - 36 8 
& § 38 = 
Si os 38 — 
31 8 36 11 
33 4 a7 = 
34 - 38 - 
34 38 5 
35 - 38 4 
31 ll 39 RF 
35 10 40 - 
35 6 40 6 
36 G 39 5 
34 6 38 7 
35 - 27 5 
36 8 35 - 
85 %3 36 8 
31°10 35 8 
4 4- BB 4 
- 34 8 
> = 35 -_< 
33 - 35 5 
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- = 34 2 
34 5 85 ig 
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Annual Average Prices of Wheat, &c., in Mark-lane—continued. 


The Week ending | 


§ January 1830 


12 — 
19 — - 
26 — - 


2 February - 


9 — - 
160 — - 
23 0- - 

2 March - 


9 — - 
16 


233 — - 
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4 — - 
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2 - 
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9 — - 
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23-— - 
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7 December 


EEE See | 


Aggregate average 
of the 52 weeks, 
per quarter im- 
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1830. 
WHEAT. BARLEY. OATS. 
Caer: & Sd. $s a. 
59 7 2 6 23 
59 10 31 - 23° 4 
6o 6 336 eye] 
GO OT 4 227 
59 10 30 8 22 10 
60 2 29 4 2256 
61 30 4 22550 
63. - 29 4 22097 
| 65 11 30 1 PY | D2 
66 7 go 2 22 10 
64 11 30 10 22 10 
66 10 30 5 2a') 52 
68 8 Bod 23 «8 
69 1 BOs 24 2 
68 3 32 4 24 7 
69 3 ag 24 10 
68 5 By a 25 6 
68 4 32 5 26 3 
67 6 32 8 26 7 
67 2 31 10 26 11 
65 10 32 3 27 = 
67 6 21 6 Dz) 
66 3 30 27 5 
68 4 30 10 27 5G 
69 1 29 9 27 4 
(oe? | 20a Zane 
Tes 0: 28 8 a7 9 
G2 aS 30 6 28 2 
74 9 39 4 29 1 
76 - 30 9 29 11 
76 - NG 30 4 
74 7 39 1 3° 9 
2d 30 5 29 2 
71 10 29 7 29 8 
67 6 30 5 28) 2 
64 9 31 4 27. 4 
60 9g 33 3 27 5 
61 4 Sas = hia 
62 4 36 5 27, 7 
63 2 35 10 27 6 
63. 6 36 11 27 56 
G5: O77 37 10 26 °3 
62 10 37 10 25 6 
64 10 3709 26 8 
65 4 40 6 25 4 
67 4 40 8 25 4 
67.3 40 11 2413 
69 1 40 10 240 
69 3 39 7 24 5 
79 5 39 9 25) = 
70 4 4o - 26 8 
7 Ae A0MNS 26 8 
| 66 10 2 25 11 
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Appendix; No. 6. Annual Average Prices of Wheat, &c., in Mark-lane—continued. 
1831. 

WHEAT. | BARLEY. | OATS. RYE. BEANS. PEAS. 
The Week ending Ss es T [an oa 
TS samed: S-mds Snide sds od: s vad 
4 January 1831 - 69 11 39 10 26 9 - - 40 1 46 - 
LINES l= ; ; ie a 41 5 27 (5 qo" 7 39 (1 42 10 
Se Bes ie sy MN le 43 3 27 4 40 3 40 1 42 2 
Same oem hy ot) Me 7.20 445 29 6 qe =| 39 |) ae 
1 February- = 96. 1°] | 4g Se | Leeks 4x & \ hao. 4 441 
eet te) 8 te 45 3 29 6 44 7) |- 42 = | age 
Wate |) ey tee 45 5 28 8 42 3 4111 | 44 7 
2 AR er (dee 46 8 28 7 44 7 4011 | 43 9 
emaet = SS 7 ches 28 4 44 - 4o 6 | 44 2 
8 — - - 74 11 45 5 28 6 - - 40 2 43 8 
1p ee Bt be = 45 9 af OF = eS 39 8 | 43 7 
220 — - - 76 1 44 10 oF el 3+ = 5Q> oF 43 8 
29 — . - 75 1 44 5 2510 36 = 39 1 42 6 
5 April - - 74 11 447 27 11 4o - 39 G 40 10 
Eager a ee pa 43° — 28 7 40 5 39 - | 4010 
1 Rs a fs 42 9 28 38 5 39 9 | 40 6 
260 — - - 7A \2 44 1 28 11 - - 40 6 39 3 
aoe |. | yes © 42 5 28 4 Es 40 = |) aa 
io — - - 71 2 43 8 28 10 39 8 41 1 4o 2 
17 — - - rj ae 43 11 275 1G 38 9 At 2 38 10 
oe et a 69 2 44 9 27 8 - - 40 11 38 10 
SU ert 5 = 79 5 39 10 27 «5 SS 41 2 42,2 
7 June - - 70 5 S507 27550 41 - CH 37 3 
14 — - - 70 11 36 5 27 66 - - 40 11 41 4 
210 — . - er 36 4 26 10 38 i1 40 11 42, 4 
28 — - - 70 6 28 9 26° 7 - - TD 42 7 
Saige. to ie) ) 6g 31 3 261 & 1 i-F = 49 3 | 43 3 
tae ee pe ||) Gor 30 8 eS 39° = 40 7 | 4 3 
19 — - - 68 11 20) 2 26, 4 - - 39 5 40 4 
26 — - . 700 28 6 7 36 - 40 5 45 11 
2 August - - 70 4 an 6 27 9 - > 40813 44 5 
g. = i 79 3 29 5 27 1 5 re an. 43 2 
16 — - - vO" ok 27 4 a7 32 — 40 3 45 - 
ae te = BE re. FF 16 4 27 10 37 40 9 | 44 4 
30 — . - von os 27 9 27 38 - Alas 44 8 
6 September = - 70 8 38 - 26 2 39 2 41 §& 47 4 
in ae oe = 40 9 25 9 39 9 42 8 | 47 10 
a te) > i i) Ge! 41 8 25 4 43 2 41 2 | 47 4 
27 — - - 60 10 40 11 25 5 44 1 40 3 45 8 
4 October - - 65 1 40 1 24 9 44 9 41 - 47 10 
lio — - - 62 11 40 3 24 6 44 - 4o 8 48 3 
i8 — =) See. 62 6 40 7 24 11 39 3 41 10 47 9 
25 oer Ae 03: (8 40 10 25 1 44 9 44 2 | 46 9g 
1 November - 63 8 41 - p) lea - - 40 - 49 - 
S oc -| 64 8 42 3 24 1 w= 44 2 | 48 8 
16 — & SS) | 65 5 42 - 24 6 = 41 1 49 2 
220 — - - 65 - 39 9 24 3 - - 41 11 47 11 
ss | -d fe) Ge 38 9 4 | 42 3 | 48 - 
6 December . 64 6 37 10 24 8 - - 42 11 46 9 
i3° — - - 62 7 36 9 24 6 37 - 42 4 47. 7 
200 — - . or 3 29 9 24 3 . - 40 6 41 11 
ee ll MRO ah bi oe 36 6 24 1 2 38 10 | 39 8 
A epregate oe| : ° 

the 52 ks, 

cet Resticl ahh 7O 2 38 11 26 9 39 9 40 9 43 11 
perial measure -) 
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Annual Average Prices of Wheat, &c., in Mark-lane—continued. Appendix, No. 6, 
1832. 
WHEAT. BARLEY. OATS. RYE. BEANS. PEAS. 

The Week ending aT =a Pca 

SS Sy) as Sis Sim de a a oT UE sae de 
3 January 1832 - 63° = 35 4 24 2 - - 38 8 39 3 
See)  o-| G1 10 35 5 23 6 84.05 37, “de [97 Lo 
17 — - - 61 6 36 8 23 11 36 - 36 10 37 8 
aajoe ho} 6827 39 2 23rKES |) OO 36 11 | 37 9 
cea) >| 6 9 36 8 232 36 - 35° 7h, 80) 4 
7 February - 63. - 95 | 2 22 9 37. - 37 2 38 - 
eet ts | | Gt YG 35 3 2.11 LE Sh 2 38 9 
2. — - - 61 5 By is) 22) 32 - 36 11 38 8 
28 — - - 6o 10 34 5 21 11 30 - 36 8 SFA 
6 March - - 61 2 34 3 22 8 ~ - 35 10 37 - 
ieee = + 62 8 34 8 22 4 = a B15) Mi Wea! ai, 
20 =e 61 5 34 10 22 11 32 = 36 2 35 10 
20 2 = 61 11 35 - 22 4 = = 34 6 35 1 
eee oa | | G2 = 34 6 21 8 Sae7 35 = | Baas 
a) - -| 61 9 347 ae RST ees 34 8 | 33 To 
tea Ly. 347 22 2 32 3 34.7 | 34 8 
ete | | «(85 7 34 2 2 On Ny Ne ie 35 9. |32) 8 
meee) - CU | C5 5 3D 1 22 7 32 3 35 4 |. 387.2 
mm) - -| 63 9 34 2 22 5 oe 36 1 34 11 
ei). -| 64 10 35 2 Bees 33 8 3611 | 34 9 
Mea 5 -| 64 9 3l 2 22 § 33 2 30 9) | 35 42 
29 — - - 66 4 34 1 22) 2 - - 36 10 S3meo 
5 June - - 64 6 31 8 22a 93°71 B15) Gi) 34 4. 
ae, -| 64 8 34 3 21 10 33 6 30) 6 |) 34-49 
19 — - - 66 4 33 10 22° 5 32 - 36 8 36 6 
oe ~-| 65 4 33 11 21 leet | - 2 ORE a REE Si 
_ 6 a7 34 3 21 4 32 3 37. >= || Moy, 
as ~<- - 67 8 Gy) iT 22 = 34 6 YO) a 36 - 
a a 33.0% 21 7 34 = Fy Ae je 
|) = 65 5 34 6 22 - - Bi) 39) «9 
Sis = - - 66 4 32 8 21 65 20min S701 38 6 
7 August - 64 7 32 1 PURO S34 hale 37-2 agg 
ee (| C88 CK 34 = 21 9 35 4 S0u-7 | roves 
ei 9 -| Slra 32 10 21 2 41 3 a0: Jon azn 
23 — - - 60 6 29 200 42 5 36 2 38 7 
4 September - 58 30 20 5 3. 36 - 40 10 
eet §-) 57 6 S510 20 5 34 9 39 6 
oo -—  -| 68 6 36 9 20 1 35 6 42 6 
25 — - - 57 11 36 1 20 5 34 6 sD) 
2QOctoberr- -j| 56 6 34 5 19 10 34 9 43 2 
7 = = Rae ae 19 10 211 2 4 
lf). = eS - 51 11 30 8 10) 4 3 @ ADS 1 
23 — - - 54 10 28 4 19 11 Gi. oj) 39 10 
30 — - - 54 1 Pie) 19 2 32) 1 39 10 
6 November - 54 4 28 8 IG) 37 10 
2. = 54 6 29 10 19 5 39 4 
20 — - - 560 - 30 4 19 8 38 8 
23 — - - 56 1 32 - 19 8 2 uF 
4 December - 57 6 32 3 19 9 40 8 
10 — - - 60 3 Bil) ois 20 2 HAS 
18 — - - 58 - 29 9 XG) il 42) (2, 
ie oh 29 11 ig 5 Dos 
1 January 1833 - 56 2 27> 9 i9 1 42 10 
Agerevate average 
of the 53 eae | 6 { a 8 
per quarter | bray? 33 3 he att 
perial measure - 


i) 
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Annual Average Prices of Wheat, &c., in Mark-lane—continued. 


1833. 
WHEAT. | BARLEY. OATS. | RYE, BEANS. PEAS. 
The Week ending WER Disa 
is: id. pe oh Se yids 3} id. Ss tas Ss. re 

8 January 1833 - 56 Wi 28 5 18 4 ee (5) 33° le |'941 «8 
1 ee = Bh 3 27 2 i8 8 - 32 10 41 10 
22 — - - 56 3 27 8 10 By 32 8G 32 6 40 3 
29 — - = 56 10 27) eA: 18 10 32) 5G 2 2 37 6 
5 February - 57 - pa 16:97 - - 32 ee 36 2 
mz — -~ -| 65°83 26 4 2S ee = 31 4 | 36 4 
i9 — - - 54 5 26 2 17 10 34 ct Hg! 35 4 
26 — - = 54 5 2] ee 17 11 y z BU = 34 = 
5 March -~ - 54 11 26 11 17°97 - - 29 10 33 - 
ee ee E 55 «8 27 17 10 32 10 28 9 32 11 
19 — - - 55 11 a7 16) | wey ee 34 = 30 1 39 
266 — ~ - 56 4 28 91 18 - = = 30 4 32 OD 
2Aprl- - 57 8 28 4 184 22 29 9 32 11 
9 = = 56 2 26 - 18 1 32 - 30 11 31% 
16 =|) = Ae 53 11 27 1 17 9 51 Bo Sie 7 32 - 
23 — - - 54 7 26 5 18 1 32 - 30 10 28 10 
30 — - - 53 9 26 4 17 10 30 2 310 Gi 29 1 
7 May - - 54 4 27 5 isp a] 31 - 32 1 25 6 
14.5 RR 1) G6 26 4 18 4 30 3 31 4 |) ee 
ot Mi) te 55 3 25 4 Toy 31. - 32 2 29 11 
28 — - = 5b 97. 26 4 18 9 30 - 31 4 30 9 
4 June - - 54 3 26 2 19 7 ap 32 10 32 11 
11 = s ~ 5a 25 9 2XOp = 7 i. 30) 2 of 7. 
18 — - - 56 4 26 10 21 28 29 5 36 - 33) 
2 — - - yp uss 28 1 20 6 Br 6 36 9 37 5 
2 July = 57 4 28 - 20 2 - - 34 10 39 10 
Orne) G1) 84 98 27 03 19 Weis 34 6 | 40 2 
$6: Pe) Y= ||| | GO 6 26 7 16 Sots = 33 10 | 41 4 
2 oe eS = 60 3 27 3 1g 11 = + 33 3 41 7 
go =| t+ (=-| 59 ‘9 27 4 PORE Nh ae 33 2 | 7a 
6 August - - 59 10 26 1 19 4 36 - 33 - 38 9 
133 — - - 55 6 26 6 19 7 - . 32 8 38 6 
20 — - - 55 10 27 4 20. — 32 9 33 5 40 2 
Bo Met, We 5 a 27 6 1g 8 52. 34 37 Seon 
3 September - 57 4 Ay 2 20 10 aby 2 34 5 40 2 
eee. || ee ee 28 7 19 10 32 UF 30 “— | ie 
iam pice ea’! 30 10 21 1 34 5 35 "5 | games 
a la | aa 3 29 9 21 4 35 9 35 2 | 41 10 
a Octoher = ee | G7 41 33 4 21) 27 37 4 34 2 | 44 2 
8 — - = 57 (5 O77 8O eel 32.55 34 (1 I cz 
Seek te ae ie ee 32 1 1. oy 36 10 33 7 | 44 4 
ad ed = 53 9 331 20 10 SB = 32 11 44 3 
20 ee eee a 54 1 SNe 2OoE ot 7 34 3 42 10 
5 November - Ba 32-96 20 10 35 - Bee 44 4 
12 — - = 52 9 210 20 11 sun 3} 34 6 42 7 
iy SP a. Se as 2 TS 20°11. | O35 35 - |e 
26 i ) B- TR= Ge ip 32° 9 20 8 32 - 349 | 43 7 
3 December - 52 9 32 5 20 9g - - 33 10 44 1 
LOS =) eae - 51 3 30 11 20 10 33 3 34 9 43 2 
Py. s- We 52 3 30 8 20 11 35 - 33 10 42 9 
244 — = - 52 8 go 1 20 “4 - - 39) 41 - 
3°— = - jee 29) 7 20 6 - - OY ig 41° *2 
Aggregate | 

f the 52 weeks, 

oe quarter im: 55 5 28 6 19 6 | 32 10 32 11 | 37 10 
perial measure - | | 
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Annual Average Prices of Wheat, &c., in Mark-lane-—continued. 


1834. 

WHEAT. BARLEY. OATS. RYE. BEANS. PEAS. 

The Week ending a cia al a a a a a aniline dle Niet 
——_ Gy Gh CE Ce Sa (ae Bh Gh Oh 

7 January 1834 - 51 9 29 5 20 2 34 - 31 8 39 11 
mM — - -| 5 § 29 4 20 1 oD Ry Bk. al Se 
a — = = 51 6 29 - ig 8 33 - ei 16) 7h 
mee) -  -| 52 7 28 9 19 10 34 - BH || .87 34 
4 February - 52 11 23 7 19 10 32 - 30 11 36 6 
i = = 52 1 28 5 i9 8 34 6 30 8 34 4 
a . — ‘s = 52 2 28 2 ig 8 = - 29 11 35 0 
5 = : 52 2 Pp Gy 19 6 = - BY) 4 33) iy 
4 March - -| 5! 3 27 7 LOVE Nh = ; BL = ile Bae 9 
ae : - 49° 4 28197 18 10 = - 39 3 33 (7 
St ig 2 = 50 6 29 6 18 9 52 395 34 (5 
oe) | - | | 69 5 29 3 18 9 30 5 300.4 1.84 GR 
map) - -| 651 3 28 7 18 7 30a go 8 -| 35 10 
8 — - -}| 4911 29 8 18 9 30 8 go 2 | 34 7 
i i = = 50 5 28 2 18 10 30 10 30 1 Bi! 
a = - 50 6 oo) al is) 70) 30 10 30 5 32 6 
29 — - = 50 - 28 11 19 10 31 - 31 10 34 9 
6 May - - 51 8 29 (8 20 4 30 10 32 1 oo) ee) 
13 — = ~ 50 8 28 11 20 7 - - 23) 11) 35 8 
20 — - = 49 7 29 5 21 2 F = 32 5 36 11 
a7 — - -| 4811 29 1 22 4 29 7 $31.3? SS he 
3 June 3 = 49 8 29 1 24 1 30 - Syl 40 5 
a) - -| 3s & 30 9 24 7 30 35 8 | 45 11 
17 0 — - = 52 5 29 10 25 2 = r 37 10 43 3 
moe - -| 63 8 29 5 25 A= 32 6S 38 20 Ame 
miely) - y-| 52 - 29. - 25 2.5e Vien a 36 2 | 47 2 
ee i | 6 - | «fl 8 29 1 25s |||) ae) we 35 10 |. 474.8 
wi > = Ble 5 28 11 24 8 - - 36 3 46 9 
w= - | 51 - 28 6 24 6 $4 = 37) le meAat ul 
29 — = - 52 6 Phe} ala] 23 «6 = - Giz} il 49 1 
5 August - - BUF a8 2 22 11 34 - 36 11 48 1 
oe - .-| 53 9 28 10 23 3 40 = 37) =e Ones 
19 — - -| 54 4 28 10 23 9 36 2 37. = | 044° 
26 — - - Oe 28 10 23 9 ipo) ou) fe 4241 
2 September = 48 6 27 = 2306 By 3} 37 V4: 43013 
ee ) - | «4611 30 4 CE Le tert det 356 2 | 44 3 
me) - -| 46:1 31 - | 23 56 | 40 8 | 36 MR] 45 4 
23) Fal ad i 47 2 31 9 23 10 39 3 35 4 44. 5 
eee = - | «40 8 30 10 24 7 41 - 343 | 44 7 
7 October - - Anas 30 10 23 10 36 Sid) 40 8 
ee | | 45 31 5 23 3 go 11 36 4. | 44° 7 
2.0 — - - 45 3 30 10 92 5 - - 36 10 46 10 
28 — - . 45 2 92a) Gil Nil 33 - 36 2 44 6 
4 November -| 46 4 32 9 217 34 2 37 \Asbedaies 
ie ia = Ane Bs) is 7 384 = al) = 53 10 
i8 — - - 46 1 35 10 22 9 Sot 39 8 44 10 
oe) a) -| 45 7 35 4 2B 7 33. 6 40 3 | 48 6 
2 December - 46 2 oral 23,10 36 - 40 2 51 7 
ee we | 467 34° 23 10 BT hs 38 5 | 46 1 
See | 44.9 Be Yi 23° 7 40 - 39 1 | 46 6 
a #-|  .439 10 32.7 23 «4 34 eS 38 3 | 45 10 
eee) ee et 49 6 SU 7 pee ae Te ar 36 4 | 46 4 


Aggregate aed 
of the 52 weeks, 
per seitor | 49),6 Bo 4 SRS 33 11 34 8 41 6 


perial measure - 
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Appendix, No. 6. Average Annual Prices of Wheat, &c., in Mark-lane—-continued. 
1835. 
| l 
WHEAT. | BARLEY. OATS. RYE. | BEANS. PEAS. 
‘Tip Weekvendiny | >. - | Pr aacnl bt a | 
————_ —__—- sud: Sa. Sa... GS ! Sc ad. Sy uel 
6 January 1835 - 43 8 32 2 22 11 - - 36 11 44 - 
130 — -| 44 9 32 3 23 6 Ries 35 11 45 2 
20 — - -| 4410 33. 5 a3 9 = = 36 4 | 42 4 
eS + A) 45 2 33 8 ay (0) 4= 0 Bo 5 || ome 
erebrmery =| 45.1 33 10 23.7 33 = 36 4 | 38 2 
1p -| 45 1 35 6 23 200 Ee 37.4 39 8 
ye oe 43 4 35 8 23 10 = = Bios 38 6 
oF || = Fo-) 4g ad 34 1 a Se = Z 30 3. | gem 
SMerch. = =| 42 9 33 4 93) 7 31 10 35 6 |Sezmee 
an ols cae EO) 34 2 93 4 Fs = 38 1 | 3005 
a ea |G P42" 9 33 11 23 4 29 8 37 6 | 36°97 
a a) ey) ei) den 35 2 23° «5 a0 37 6 | g80e 
31 — - - 2 10 34 10 23 «8 32 - 35 8 34 - 
7 Apnl = - AY A 34° 18 23 «8 - - oF a 33 - 
144 — = - 41 10 Bie 24 - Si, at 36 11 35 11 
210 — - - 41 3 32 10 24 6 31 - S602 34 6 
pee beter!) ao FE 32 4 24 11 - - 36 9 | ae 
5 May = +} 40m 32 5 24 4 31 4 37 3 | sae 
A 39 8 29 31 10 24 4 92). 38 4 | 33 7 
Ue ORR Sea ie ae 28 7 24 2 a2 39 9 | 35 6 
26 E = 42 - 28 4 23 10 30 - 39 11 34 6 
2 June - - 42 — 27 9 24 2 31 - 39 10 36, 9 
9 — - - 42 9 30 10 24 5 30 - 38 - 30° 3 
16 = = 1) 48. 6 28 7 24 4 aS 40 6 | 37s 
235 = = - 42 6 26 41 23 «5 32 16 39 5 38 6 
S08 RS N43) 7 29 4 oe ayer |e = 39 8 | ote 
7 July - - 447 28 10 25 17 32 6 40 11 38 4 
14. — - . 46 - 29 10 23 «9 - - qo 1 40 10 
edt > S 47 2 27 11 25 1 = = 40 5 39 7 
28 = - =| 47 7 28 4 24 4 28 - 39 2 | 38 6 
4 August - -| 46 5 28 = 24.9 S91) 0 = 39 3 | 35u8 
eae PS We 4d G 27 4 25 6 32) i 39 =: | eae 
i8 — - - ADs 1D 26 — 24 2 S50 5a 38 7 32 11 
25 — = = 42 4 26 4 22 1 Pig f 3) 39 7 34 11 
1 September = - 42 - oF a 21a 34 3 36 4 39 1 
; = a:  - 41 4 25 11 20 — 3401 34.5 37 5 
15 — - - 40 4 28 20/3 32 - 32 14 40 4 
oo) oe i 39 11 28 2 21 3 36 2 32 5 39 8 
BO feet: bee 40" 3 29 3 21 2 SBP 31.11 | ie 
6 October - - 41 - 30 9 22 1 34 10 30 3 39 1 
130 — - - 40 10 S10 5G 21 = Sub S) 51a 95 3 
20 — - - 39 9 30 11 21 — 34 3 Gye 36 8 
27 0 — - - 20 43) 30 6 20 5 32 11 32 11 55 if 
3 November = 38 6 28 4 19 9 29 - 34..11-- |) 6 ghee 
10 — - - 40 0 Sule | 19) 87 - . 35 1 37 6 
193 tet SME ag) 16 30 8 19 11 ID 35 5 | 2 
ag Mh) By EM Su in er | 19 7 | ae = 1 730 7) eae 
1 December = 39 10 29 9 19 3 39 5 36 - 36 6 
oS Tali usen S 28 9 19, 6 30 2 33 8 | 37 6 
sy - - 44 - 29 2 19 11 go - 34 2 36 6 
22 — - - 38 2 28 6 20 3 = - 31 8 37 @ 
i 38 9 28 1 19 9 go 8 31 10 97 ta 
Aggregate aah a 
_of the 52 weeks 
per quarter J 42 3 ae 35 5 37 
perial measure - 
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ANNUAL AVERAGE PRICES of Wuear, BAr ey, Oats, Rye, Beans and Peas 
in the Market of MarxK-Lane, in each Year from 1815 to 1835, both inclusive. 


YEAR. | WHEAT. | BARLEY. 
. Sse. wus 
1815 - - - 63 «6 30 3 
1816 - - - 80 2 Cyd a! 
1817 - - - 98 9 43 10 
1818 - - - 84 2 54 3 
H19,- - - 72 10 42 10 
ee = | | 7°. 4 33 4 
1821 - - - 58 3 26 5 
ee— 6 -—C- 47 8 22 9 
ee + -| 54 9 32 6 
eee --  -| 65 - 37 4 
1825 - - - 69 1 40 
oe. -| 59 9 34 2 
1827 - - - 59 - 36 8 
1828 - - - 64 6 34 6 
mag- - - 67 6 32 10 
1830 - - - 66 10 33. 2 
foie = lM 7o 2 38 11 
me - -| G61 2 330-3 
ee | | lU65 GS 28 6 
aoe -| 49 6 go 1 
ae | | C42 8 3° 7 


OATS. 


oo ns 


Go Gu © 


RYE. BEANS. PEAS. 


$n de $s: d, Sd: 
33 2 32 3 | 4011 
45 10 38 6 | 43 2 
LS SS 45 2 §2 1 
7 e 59 7 | 62 2 
37 10 46 2 51 10 
By) ME: 38° 5:1 44. 3 
go 11 28 3 33 4 
21 3 re ey ae 
32 6 327 Blase a7 
39) = 39.47 | 45 
37 9 42 4 | 46 1 
15) 5 43 11 47 11 
35 3 46 6 | 47 5& 
34 2 37:04). abe 
34. 5 35 3 | 36 10 
33 3 36 1 41 4 
39 9 49 9 | 4311 
Sant 30. Lg) gee 
32 10 30) al 37 10 


33 11 34 8 | 41 6 


Per quarter Winchester measure, to the 30th June 1827. 


Per quarter Imperial measure, to the 29th December 1835. 


5, Fowke’s Buildings, Great Tower-street, ] 
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London, 15th March 1836. 


Geo. Levick, 
Inspector of Corn Returns. 
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No. 8. 


ON THE STATE OF AGRICULTURE, (Brought from the Lords.) 


Aw Account of Grain, WHEAT, Barter, Oars, Rye, Beans and Peas, Frour and Meaz (other than Foreign), 
brought into Consumption in Great Britain from Ireland, His Majesty’s Colonies in America, the Islands of Guernsey, 
Jersey, Alderney and Sark, and the Isle of Man, specifying the Quantity of each Sort of Grain, Flour and Meal 

; brought from each of the afore-mentioned Places, in each of the Years from 1815 to 1835, both inclusive, and in the 

_ last Year the Importation being detailed by Month. 


Years, 


Quantities brought into Consumption in Great Britain. 


THE PRODUCE. 


Of Guernsey, OF the Or the British 
Of Ireland, Jersey, North 
‘ Alderney, and} Isle of Man. American 
Sark. Colonies. 
Qrs. bush. Qrs. bush.} Qrs. bush. 
1815 159,188 3 2,476 2| - = 
1816 98,204 4 1,201 7] - 4 
: 1817 50,842 — 1,786 6 14,636 1 
1818 95.677 - 3,143 4] 47,242 7 
1819 127,308 4 1,948 4] 7,575 6 
1820 351,871 5 4,434 —| 25,440 4 
. 1821 485:479 3 6,892 1] - - 
1822 375,683 4 - 4,421 3] - - 
1823 290,344 2 - 8,216 7] 10,652 3 
1824 260,321 6 - | 4,335 1]| 14,829 3 
HEAT - -( | 1825 283,339 7 + 7,606 5 |123,427 — 
1826 241,925 3 . 7,253 5 | 28,998 7 
. 1807 307,646 4 . 5,965 1 | 50,704 2 
: 1828 474,993 4 884 -—| 15,780 3] 15,899 3 
1829 240,083 6 AGH ese (Sal'77 1,706 4 
1830 337,641 1 1,707 4| 14,350 7 | 45,775 1 
1831 AOD TEA) 2 1,484 6 | 13,923 5 | 110,443 4 
1832 552,749 92 1,939 2] 14,925 5 | 161,643 4 | 
1833 541,471 5 5,235 1] 19,562 2] 58,066 3 
1834 462,229 4 5854 3| 19,861 —| 42,354 1 | 
| 1835 349535 3 4,625 -| 17,443 6 | 14,747 - | 
, - Barley. Malt. 
Qrs. bush.) Qrs. bush 
1815 27,108 2] - - - - Atay 2h - 
; 1816 62,252 7] - - - - 1,374, 16") -- - 
1817 26,740 3| - . - - 1,241 6 | - - 
1818 | 25,334 4] - - = : 1,833 2 | 165 3 
. 1819 20,290 2] = ~ - - 1,523 4 1,018 4 
; 1820 87,028 2| - - - - 1°45 7! - - 
1821 82,740 -| - - - - 2,044 3] - - 
1822 | 22,531 4] - a = = eve Salle = 
a823) 1" 19;274 1) <- - - - 494 -| - = 
Barry 1824 | 44,699 2] 1,1732| - — - B5Ia | el ae Sa 
(including Bere 1825 | 154,255 7] 10,826 3 Se $0939 5 = = 
or Bigg). 1826 64,884 - 1,202 5 14 4 1,939 3 - - 
; 1827 67,790 7 SUE Ae, os = 15t 4 sat 
- 1828 84,203 5 853 4 23 °«6 2,390 -| - - 
1829 97,140 2 2,010 5 209 6 4,438 6 - - 
1830 | 189,672 4 2,820 — 144 4 6,324 2] - - 
1831 | 185,408 6] 10,887 7 488 7 4,992 1 | 215 1 
. 1832 | 123,639 -| 82287] - z 2,925 1 96 6 
; 1833 | 101,767 3] 7,017 1 14h Gs | = Sit06i sy |e = - 
) 1834 | 217,854 5 | 3,865 1 171 3 | 12,118 =} - - 
j 1835 | 156,242 2] 10,261 2 1473), 12,6009 +4) == - 
Qrs. bush. 
1815 576,544 7 aye 3 SOLES. | Sy ae 
i 1816 662,549 3 - - 687-6) - - 
1817 594437 5 = > go9e 1] - = 
1818 1,001,247 7 - - 2,869 3] - - 
mem - = -4| 1819 759,608 4 <= he 899 6 25 
1820 892,665 —- on =| 15407 2 6 2 
182: 1,121,234 3 = - 15503) 7} = = 
: (| 1822 549.493 4 -€ ee 193: Sen = 
494. 3D 


Of other 
British 
Possessions 


out of Europe. 


Qrs. 


bush. 


PORWR I 


to 


TOTAL 


= 


AAT) NS 1 Poet annenaR eT Rw Dt 


Qrs. 

162,264 

99,406 

69,154 
146,213 
137,345 
383,437 
493,545 
380,106 
309,213 
279,486 
414,888 
278,178 
364,315 
597,558 
355,839 
400,118 
536,821 
733,569 
627,483 
533.575 
378,721 


27,519 
63,627 
27,982 
275337 
22.832 
_ 88,274 
84,784 
22,665 
19,768 
48,391 
169,136 
68,031 
68,514 
87,470 
103,799 
198,961 
201,993 
134,889 
116,905 
234,009 
179,118 


mA OMDw wn | RAT ew Owe Dw Re OP 


576,936 
663,237 
595,346 
1,004,117 
760,533 
894,103 
1,122,738 
549,656 


AYN NH De OKO 
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No. 8.—Awn Account of Grain, Wheat, Barley, Oats, Rye, &c., brought into Consumption in Great Britain from Ireland, 
His Majesty’s Colonies in America, &c., &c.—continued. 


Quantities brought into Consumption in Great Britain. 


THE PRODUCE 


Years. 
Of Guernsey, Of the Of other 
Jersey, Of the British British 
Of Ireland, Alderney, and Jsle of Man. | North American Possessions 
Sark. Colonies. out of Europe. 


Qrs. Qrs. bush. Qrs. bush. Qrs. bush, 
1823 | 1,039,363 5/- - =| 1,412 6 | - ies 24, Param 
1824 | 1,139,462 5 | - - - 553 3 «I - 5 ml ite 2 « 
1825 1,500,264 3 - - = 1,147 - = ms me 2 3 4 
1826 | 1,179,896 4|- -  - ric ae a Me eee) ewes 
1827 | 2,200,396 7|- -  - 329 6 guai=i a = Broo oe 
1828 | 1,805,336 —- | - = - 2,072 7 580 —- | - - = 
Oats—continued (| 1829 | 1,417,728 6}- - -| 1,826 5 61,446.20 tae 
1830 | 1,226,486 -|- - -] 1,065 6 1,223, 92) = | =i 
1831 | 15285,738  - 13 2,589 4 6,023 5 
1832 | 1,662,786 3)- - -| 579 5 748 = 
1898 | 1:353:683° 3 1-) = = 516 6 | = i i 
Sat 27 eoGoma || =) bmi = Rh Ad dae aus Boe Bay 
1835 | 1,462,580 4]/- - - 796 7 |- < £ 
1815 207 1 = - 6 
1816 Adie Sa = = - _ 
1817 Zu a - - - 
1818 = _ — 
1819 24 )]- - - 10 = 2 :. 
1820 193 7} < - = 4 sl 2 F 
1821 550 —-]- - - = 2 = x 
1822 Soma = - - - = = 
1823 197 5|/- - -{- - -|- - -|- = < 
1824 122, 3) |= - - 6 4 |- a Evils 2 
Rye - -/| 1825 ZO 7) |< - - 1 ¢4e||"= : Sie - 3 
1826 76 6| - - - ho |e = ails S £ 
1827 256 3] - - =| < aul - =i - > 
1828 1,423 5 |- - - 2 4 - - = || = 2 
1829 567 7 | - ae ae Gy Zu |S = + ||2 = 2 
1830 Ze AG fellas - -|- - -|- - S|) 5 - = 
1831 515 4]/- - The = a as = Bt [hs = E 
1832 2O3e 17) |k=) = = ~|- of aye - a= - - 
1833 166 4 | - - -|- - sais = =e : = 
1834 982 4] - - -|- = = [> = a {le > = 
1835 614 4] - - ef-s yee = a5 = - 
1815 65370) 1781 = - = 
1816 5,983 5 | - - - 
1817 2,274 4 | - - - 
1818 AE) ix lc - - Zz 
1819 3.903 6 | - - - : z 
1820 8,396 2 = 2 a ie FS 
1821 4,958 6 - 4 /- - malts = sli - 5 
1822 7,234 6] - - el as - -|- - sills = = 
1823 5,540 $3] - - - = Gel c= - S'[le ~ e 
1824 §:5790 4|- = -|- - -|- - = ha) oan te 
BEANS = «(| 1895 Aon | obee oe Peto LS peoulys 2 Liles roe aes 
1826 7,190 6 | - - Se - aul - Byte = = 
1827 10,037 2 | - - -|- - =| - - & |\5 - - 
1828 7,068 3 | - - - 17 — |- - = |i =a ie 
1829 10,444 4 | - - - Soa = > =e ee 2 s 
1830 19,053 2 | - - - Bie A l= < -|{- - 2 
1831 15,029 2 = 8 18) 5 ca a ae lee = z 
1832 14,529 7 38 4 39 - |- - -|- - - 
1833 19,113 71 = - - 168) 4 l= - ~|- - - 
1834 18,771 1 | - - - 93 7 |- - =) |= - = 
1835 24,234 4 =a Boe) Wes ia es | a ee 
1815 425 41° . - 
1816 238 #7 P= - - 
1817 12 —|- - = 
PEAS -/{} 1818 to fe 5 = 
1819 =| pkos)) = Cube ~ 5 
1820 438 5 | - & = 
1821 2,473 6 | - = 4 


TOTAL, 


Qrs, 
1,040,776 
1,140,016 
1,501,411 
1,179,972 
1,201,098 
1,807,988 
1,419,616 
1,228,774 
1,294,353 
1,664,114 
1,354,050 
1,278,138 
1,463,377 


213 
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No. 8.—Awn Accounr of Grain, Wheat, Barley, Oats, Rye, &c., brought into Consumption in Great Britain from Ircland, 
His Majesty’s Colonies in America, &c., &c.—continued. 


Quantities brought into Consumption in Great Britain. 


THE PRODUCE 


Years, 
Of Guernsey, Of the OF other TOTAL. 
Of Ticland Jersey, Of the British British 
- Alderney and Isle of Man. | North American | Possessions out 
Sark, Colonies. of Europe. 
; - ush. Qrs. bush. Qrs. bush. Qrs. bush. Qrs. bush. Qrs. bush. 
| SEP Fe Pt seen) 2 e, SA re) © poahte 728 3 
Hat tae? ts 1 3 aah as} 587. - 
’ #0 s =: > 171 = 7 % 772 «5 
eae ge am Le oe = Vato ere 2,745 3 
- haem - . - 4 = 4444 1 
mat gts Bandy ae Peete eee i= peed 4 
; e = 5 97 3 ne = = 1745 «7 
| Peas—continued hie ee es : Tig EGAN ie 
Tia) be Se 25 2 1 Sis 4,073 4 
| wieae Pim fers 21 7 4 130 3 4,775 6 
: Po ie epoca Mae meee 02) 3 Eke Tay a,gu6) | 
‘ 6 - 2 19 = 6 - 4 2,676 2 
; 3 aa ar 6% 7 = 2 3 2,468 —- 
es - - —a4 5 6 ad | ess 4,097 5 
1815 — = = = =e 
1816] - - - - - -|- - - - - - 2 
1817 - 7 - - - -|- - - - - - - 4 
1818 = — = is oe 
1819 = — — oe: ae 
1820 = — — $2 es 
1821 — — = is est 
1822 — <= —_ os — 
1823} - - Sle < sae = & a 2 
1824 — = = Laas — 
Inpran Corn -( | 1825 = — — — = 
oe 1826 =. =: — — 
1827}, - - min “ -|- - - 7126 205 2 
1828} - - - |- - -|- = - o- Se 3 2 
1829} - - |- - -|- - - - - - a 
1830] - - |- - -{- - - =| wg = are 
1831] - - -|- - -|- - - =y |g by4.= 
1832] - - -]- - -|- - = sink Si= 
eer om oe Se tpi = ae» = =} iy x Pai! 
OREN NGS © SU Se a <$= 4 < : 203. 7 203. «7 
Beene meee) = par. ih = hah oe 337, 1 3371 
1815 ~— — = a = 
1816 = = = pSs = 
1817 = — = = = 
1818 — —_ = = —_— 
1819 — _ = -- _ 
; 1820] - - i = =a = = » = 2 ~ 5g 
1821 — — = == = 
1822 — _ =: — _— 
1823 = — — = =5 
1824 — — == = = 
Buck Wauear -( | 1825 — = — — _— 
1826 — = == _ = 
1827 — -- os — _ 
1828 — — — — 
1829 — — _ —_— —_ , 
1830 — —_ — — — 
1831 — a _ =- 
1832 — — = =e 
1833 -- - = ~ 
(2) 5) Sg Galle ead, (es Ocean: Tent; ae 7 
1835 <3 = = Te 
Cwts. qrs. lbs. | Cwts. grs. lbs. | Cwts. qrs. lbs. | Cwts. grs. lbs. | Cuwts. grs. lbs. Cwts. qrs. Lbs. 
1815 [106,242 318| 761 -23] 20 —- - |- - -|- - - }107,024 - 13 
‘ 1816 | 81,992 3 23] - - - 1m 1°20 Gg, 3 -180/= - - | 82,014 1 5 
2 ae .) | 1817 | 16,238 1 41] - - -}| 16 — — |36,964 123] g24 - 27 | 54,142 3 26 
Mg 1818 | 33,258 2 -|- - -]| 33 - — |24,129 324] 145 3 24 | 57,567 1 20 
1819 | 92,893 318] 203 3 15 3 326 | 4,627 3 2 23 - 10 | 97,752 2 15 
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No.8.—Awn Account of Grain, Wheat, Barley, Oats, Rye, &c., brought into Consumption in Great Britain from Ireland, 
His Majesty’s Colonies in America, &c., &c.—continued. 


Wu H 
or FLrour— 


continued. 


BARLEY- 
MEAL - 
‘ 
OaT-MEAL - 


BEaN-MEAL - 


Quantities brought into Consumption in Great Britain. 


THE PRODUCE 


Of Guernsey, Of th Of the Of other 
Of Ireland Jersey, f S British British 
' Alderney and | Isle of Man. | North American Possessions 
Sark. Colonies. out of Europe. 


Cuts, qrs.  lbs.| Cwts. grs. lbs. | Cwts. grs. Cwts. grs. lbs. 
1820 | 180,375 - 5 | 279 320] 356 -— I 2.58 
1821 | 294,774 1 -| 20 = - 8 2 24 - - 
1822 | 905,621 - - + = 224 3 5 S 5 
1823 | 384,032 —- 20 - - 199° c2- 126s OF ee) Aa 4 a 
1824 | 336,219 - —-| - = | 9300.3), "= atg) 316 Bhi 
1825 | 394,374 1 -| - - 15 1 4)12,6293 3 15 | - “) itt 
1826 | 255,240 - — Ve 8 3 22 Chr) SY) Nae - - 
1827 | 341,630 - 8] - - 9 -— -—|23,092 2 14 4 221 
1828 | 621,568 3 22] - - 23 — 25 |16,623 2 14 5 2.6 
1829 | 626,068 -—14| - = 260 2 8 | 4,949 3 21 14 3 21 
1830 | 672,264 3 7| - : 5 2 101]48,069 3 3 62 2 14 
1831 | 524,042 1 26| - = 11 2 21/82,416 315] 6,309 1 21 
1832 | 831,434 - 16] 215 - 22] 105 - 7|73,440 - 431,707 1 38 
1833 1,059,587 2 16] 692 3 11 80 1 — 146,305 3 15 |27;786 2 14 
1834 ]1,110,463 3 24] - - 21 2 —/43,992 3 18 /21,219 2 8 
1835 |1,124,343 116] - = 203 2 16 |26,816 1 7 115,532 1 25 


1815 = 
1816 5 
1817 88 
1818 180 
1819 70 
1820 229 
1821 494 
1822 a 
1823] - - 
1824] - i 
1825 = 
1826 pa 
1827] - - 
1828 - " 
1829] - - 
1830 248 
1831] = = 
1832 — 
1833 _ 
1834 | - - 
1835] - - 
1815 32,988 
1816 | 33,259 
1817 26,212 
1818 | 107,072 
1819 | 47,150 
1820 | 37,063 
1821 64,451 
1822 31,073 
1823 | 99,194 
1824 | 134,549 
1825 | 203,643 
1826 | 194,602 
1827 | 224,510 
1828 | 424,748 
1829 | 402,127 
1830 | 400,347 
1831 | 581,371 
1832 | 611,412 
1833 | 642,692 
1834 | 772,994 
1835 | 566,006 
1833 231 


1 tl moltl 


[oe wre ] 


oloeenw | =o | 


‘ ‘ ‘ ' ‘ i] ' ‘ ' ' ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ' 


1, 


“wl new 1WrWeDWernDnwWNwnnwrno] = 


8 | | a) 09) a8 (Jeet | | ‘ 0 | Desk sa a 8) 8 | 


520) = — 
gexe~ 9 
289 2 13 


Ca i oe we ees: aig ee em eee Bad | Lee. J ee 


24. 


2 
2 


32:995 
33,303 
26,332 
107,209 
47,451 
38,169 
65,074 
31,357 
99,329 
134,615 
203,741 
194,606 
224,813 
424,893 
402,677 
400,901 
582,728 
611,720 
642,751 
773123 
566,077 
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i 
No. 8—Awn Account of Grain, Wheat, Barley, Oats, Rye, &c., brought into Consumption in Great Britain from Ireland, 

His Majesty’s Colonies in America, &c., &c.—continued. 


Quantities brought into Consumption in Great Britain. 


THE PRODUCE 


Sa / TOTAL, 
Of Guernsey, Of the Ofthe Of other 
Jersey, British British 
Of Ireland, Alderney,and | Isle of Man, North American | Possessions out 
Sark. Colonies. of Europe. 
qrs. lbs. |Cwts. grs. lbs. |Cwts. grs. lbs, | Cwts. grs. lbs.| Cwts. grs. Lbs. Cwts. qrs. —_ lbs 
- - - - - - - -[- - _ ay io - i = 
Inpian Meat = = =_ = = a 
- = eae RH ae - - 2? 78 la - - ae 4 
2 it | clay a ae S A (ae = - Og) Gy Mh - - 25 3.22 
- aay es bsp] <p pe ares Be SO H| - - r 636 
- tee oe oe - -|- - - - - 16 - - 16 
Qrs. bush. Qrs. — bush.| Qrs. bush. Qrs. bush. Qrs. bush. Qrs. bush 
769,845 — 599 5 daa. Set ey | has > 773,799 2 
$29,272 5|- - - 3,399 1 ae ek 832,672 — 
674,310 5|- - = 3,957 1 15,316 — 1,913 - 695,496 6 
1818 Bitpesy a |e se 7,846 1 49,723 5 168 2 1,184,775 — 
1819 911,113 4 256 2/| 4,389 2 11,410 3 277 3 927,446 6 
1820 1,340,533 5 1,715 6 7,131 2 25450 3 = 7) 1,374,831 7 
1821 4607400 2 | 15072 6 | 10,573 Fro s= 24 1,709,184 5 
1822 955,994 5|- - = Aas Coe Toms ee Cat 960,745 3 
a 1823 1,355:305 5{- - =| 10,125 6 10,652 3 = 1 1,376,083 7 
of 1824 3,459,316 @{- = = 7,430 6 14,829 3 | - = - 1,474,575 3 
ee 1825 1,961,692 1 15 — 12,811 6 | 124,725 1 514 6 2,099,758 6 
aes 1826 1,496,628 — 16 - 9,268 4 31,989 3 Se 1,537,902 7 
* || 1827 1,587,981 4]- - - 6,450 3 54,977 2 706 1,649,416 7 
1828] £,378,704 3 907 6 | 20,360 4 18,302 6 3 2 2,418,278 5 
1829 1,872,410 7 556 1 | 14,558 1 3,235 1 5525 4 1,896,285 6 
1830 1,778,606 5 1,852 — 21577 35 48,518 3 652 1 1,851,400 6 
1831 1,909,435 5] 1,975 5| 21545 1| 117,164 2 3,388 - 2,053,508 5 
1832 | 2,364,133 7| 1,977 6| 18,471 6 | 162,496 2 2,323 3 2,549,403 — 
1833 2,025,715 5] 5,250 1] 28,367 7 58,077 1 3149 7 2,120,560 5 
1834] 1,983,477 3| 6,025 7] 32,618 6 42,637 1 3,483 6 2,068,242 7 
1835] 1,997,915 4] 4,639 4] 30,847 - 15,396 6 1,708 4 2,050,507 2 
Cwts.  qrs. lbs. | Cwts. grs. lbs.| Cwts. qrs. lbs. Cwts. rs. Ibs. Cwts. qrs. lbs. Cwts. qrs. lbs. 
1815 | 139,230 3 22 | 761 — 23 27 1 26] - > - - 1 — | 140,019 3 15 
1816 | 115,257 -16|- - - 55 1 20 9 3.18] - - - | 115,322 1 26 
1817 42,537 125/- + -| 177 2 12 |36,964 1 23 924 - 27 $0,603 3 3 
e818 | 140,742 2 2/[= = .- 166 3 22 |24,129 3 24 148 2 19 | 165,187 3 11 
1819 | 140,114 - 21} 203 315] 305 2 8| 4,627 3 2 23 - 10 | 145,274 2 - 
1820 | 217,667 1 -—| 279 3 20]|1,471 - 18 |27,219 - 19 1 2 3] 246,639 - 4 
1821 | 359.719 3 -| 20 — —| 646 1 13] - - - 24 - — | 360,410 —- 13 
1822 } 336,694 -12]/- - -| 509 1 14] - - =a = - | 337,203 1 26 
1823 | 483,226 314}- - -| 275 212] 5195 2 4] - - - | 488,698 - 2 
Toran 1824 | 470,768 222]/- - -| 403 1 2] 3.319 3 16|- = - | 474.491 3 12 
of 1825 | 598,018 — 20 | - - - 113 — 13 |12,623 3 15 | - - - | 610,755 — 20 
Meat 1826 } 449,842 —- 24 9 - 5 iG) of 9G 574 63 '2ei, = - - | 450,637 1 5 
and FLour. 1827 | 566,140 -14]/- - -]| 312 3 13 |23,094 —- 21 4 221 | 589,551 3 13 
1828 |1,046.317 3 6|/- - -/9,g06 - 9 |16,649 2 8 5 2 6 [1,072,879 - 1 
1829 |1,028,395 1 26} - - - 815 -— 19] 4,951 2 27 14 3 21 11,034,177 1 9 
1830 ]1,072,860 3 7]/- - - 45 3 26 148,589 3 3 62 3 2 11,121,559 1 10 
1831 |1,105,613 226/- - -| 431 3 20 |83,377 3 24 | 6,309 1 21 [1,195,733 - 7 
1832 |1,442,846 2 10] 250 — 22 123 2 7 |73,729 2 17 |31,707 1 3 [1,548,622 1 3 
1833 |1,702,280 1 24} 692 3 11 139 1 8 |46,305 3 15 | 27,786 2 14 1,777,205 -— 16 
1834 11,883,457 324/- - -| 153 1 4 |43,992 3 18 | 21,219 2 8 1,948,823 2 26 
e895 115690350 f° 8 }- + - | 275.18 16 |26,816 1 7 115,532 1 25 $1,732,975 - — 
464. 3D3 (continued.) 
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No. 8.—An Account of Grain, Wheat, Barley, Oats, Rye, &e., brought into Consumption in Great Brituin from Ireland, | 
His Majesty’s Colonies in America, &c., &c.—continued. 


Quantities of Grain, Meal, and Flour brought into Consumption in Great 
Britain inthe Year 1835, stated in Quarterly Periods. 


Quarter ended 


THE PRODUCE 


Of Ireland. 


Of | 
Guernsey, 
Jersey, 
Alderney, 
and Sark. 


Of the 
British North 
American 
Colonies. 


Of other 
British 
Possessions 
out of Europe. 


Of 
the Isle of 
Man. 


Qrs. Qrs. bush, 
5th April 1835 81,139 3,621 
th Jul | 3,880 
WHEAT - a dee 65,689 2 
| 10th Oct. —,, 82,639 4,740 
(| 5th Jan. 1836 111,066 2,504 
Total = 340,535 | 14,747 378,721 
Barley. Malt. 
Qrs. bush.| Qrs. bush. 
5th April 1835 | 33,403 1/ 2,484 2 6,791 42,681 
BARLEY 5th July ,, 31,430 1| 4,511 1,771 37,713 
(including 
Bere or Biga).|| 1th Oct. +» | 16,907 4/ 1,674 1,069 19,663 
5th Jan. 1836 | 74,501 4! 1,591 2,967 79,059 
Total - 1156,242 2/10,261 12,600 179,118 


| 5th April 1835 331,653 331,948 
Geen | 5th July ,, 511,383 511,684 
1oth Oct. __,, 242,844 242,844 
5th Jan. 1836 376,699 376,899 
Total - 1,462,580 1,463,377 
5th April 1835 
ao) Wa le ~ 5th July ,, 
| 1oth Oct. ,, 
5th Jan. 1836 
Total - 
| 5th April 1835 
h 
teams - || > anys 
| 10th Oct. ,, 
\| 5th Jan. 1836 
Total - 
5th April 1835 
5th July ,, 
Peas - 


10th Oct. _,, 
5th Jan. 1836 


Total 


- 
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No. 8.—AN Account of Grain, Wheat, Barley, Oats, Rye, &c., brought into Consumption in GreatBritain from Irelund, 
His Majesty’s Colonies in America, &c., &c.— continued. 


Quantities of Grain, Meal and Flour brought into Consumption in 
Great Britain in the Year 1835, stated in Quarterly Periods. 


Quarter ended 
Wu —— 


5 April 1835 
5 July 
10 Oct. 


” - - 


Inpran Corn 


” 


5 Jan. 1836 


Total - 


5 April 1835 
5 July 
10 Oct. 


Buck WHEAT i 


” 


5 Jan. 1836 


Of Ireland. 


THE PRODUCE 


of 
Guernsey, 
Jersey, 
Alderney 
and Sark. 


Qrs. bush. 


Total - 


qrss 


to 


iss) 


Cuts. 
5 April 1835 | 290,740 
“Waeat-mea 5 July ,, 245,145 
or FLour. 16 Qct. . 222,701 
5 Jan. 1836 | 365,755 
Total - | 1,124,343 
j 
5 April 1835 —: 
Jul > - 
_ BarLey-MEAL | on filed 
Oct. ;, — 
5 Jan. 1836 _ 
Total -] - - 
5 April 1835 | 128,279 
‘ 5 July »” 87,748 
QatT-MEAL - 
10 Oct. ,, 83,145 
5 Jan. 1836 | 266,833 
Total - | 566,006 


> 


TOTAL. 
Of Of OF 
the British other British 
the Isle of North American Vaseaions 
Man. Colonies, out of Europe. 
Qrs. bush. Qrs. bush. Qrs. bush. Qrs, bush. 
pies Wet) Oa i ok 336 7 336 7 
337 1 
lbs.| Cuts. grs. lbs.| Cuwts. grs. lbs. Cwts. — qrs. lbs 
4 2 -| 6,714 3 1] 3,036 - 26} 300,496 - 5 
- - | 3:963 2 21] 2,038 1 25] 251,147 2 14 
7 ~ 16} 9,073 2 23| 7,044 3 13] 238,827 1 10 
192 — —| 7,064 — 18] 3,412 3 17] 376,424 3 7 
203 2 16 (25,816 1 7/15,532 1 2541,166,895 3 8 
= = - = = 2 — = 
|| = - a ot —a = 
Nis Bad | = = |e = - | 128,282 1 —- 
Boosime = afm, So me Mires on 
ohae .-- fa) io) eae’ 
- -|- - -|- - - | 266,891 - — 
1 -|- - -|- = - | 566,077 - 20 


The records of this department do not supply the means of exbibiting the consumption of grain (other than foreign) 
The foregoing statement, which shows the consumption in quarterly 


in monthly periods, as required by the order. 


periods, is therefore respectfully submitted. 


t Inspector General’s eee 
Custom House, London, 
11 March 1836. j 


464. 


William Irving, 


Inspector General of Imports and Expofts. 


Appendix, No. 9. 


4oo APPENDIX TO EVIDENCE BEFORE SELECT COMMITTEE 
nnn mmmmnmnmnnnnnnnc ccna 


No. 9. 


Aw Account of the Prices of Breer, Murron, Veat, Pork, CHExgseE and Burrer, at Smithfield 
and Leadenhail Markets, for each of the Years from 1815 to 1835, both inclusive. 


MEAT, at Smithfield Market. CHEESE. BUTTER, 
Cork, 


YEARS. 
Beef. Mutton. Cheshire. Gloucester. First Quality. 
per Stone. per Stone. per Cwt. per Cut. per Cut. 
ee ee ae Ss as sa. $. S. &: * iz) ek 
1815: January | 4 8 fo 6 4 5 6w7 - 80 to 88 65 to 70 | 135 
July =] 4 = & = 4455 4 84 », 90 79 5, 74 | 116 
1816: January | 4 - » 5 4 | 4 - » 5 4 | 96 ,,100 | 66 ,, 70 | 120 
July - 4-» 5 4 4° = Fp to 78 4,100 68 ,, 70 none. 
1817: January | 3 - » 4 4 | 3 8 » 4 6 | 784,100 | 56 ,, 62 | 80to 8&1 
July -]| 3 8,4 8 | 3 8 » 4 8 | 62 5, 74 | 48 » 54 | go 
1818: January | 3 45 410 | 3 8, 5 6 | 645 74 | 54 » 68 | 117 
July -| 5 -» 5 6 | 5 =» 5 6 | 66, 80 | Fo ,, 74 [ate 
1819: January | 3 45,5 - | 4 - » 6 - | 78 » 84 | 84 » Q4 | 120 
July -1| 46,5415 6&6, 6 4 | 78 » 8 | 86 5, = [300 jie 
1820; January 4 5 4 18 SheCy per. Sc! 78 5, 90 58 5, 75 78 
July - a (he 16 425 5 2 60 ,, 66 50 5, 70 82 ,, 90 
1821: January SY Oe a le 3 a0 = 2554 60 ,, 66 56 ,, 68 82 
July -| 2 8,3 8 | 2°2 53 4 | 76, 82 | 52 , 74 | 80 
1822: January Cy Se Cy ee ery ak. 76 ” 82 52 5, 74 9° 5, 94 
July -} 2 -— 5 210 1 104.5 (2) 6 520, 70 58 5, 64 72 5 74 
1823: January 2 145 3. 2 TO eo 52 5, 70 59 » 64 72 5 74 
July -| 245 3 2-| 2 8» 3 6 | 52 » 70. | 42 ss) Seago 
18924: January 3) ee et 3) y 9, G0 54 » 70 50 5, 60 83» 85 
July, <3]/3 ©8)591 4) 74: SS aa tee 60 ,, 76 50 ,, 66 82 ,, 84 
1825: January | 4 2» 5 - | 4 8» 5 8 | 76 » 34 | 50 ,, 66 | 98 ,, 100 
July “-| 4 455 - | 4 4» 5 - | 70 » go | 50 » 76 | 88 
1826: January 46,5 - 4°55 5 — 65 », 68 60 ,, 76 go 
July -]| 3 °6 } 410° | 3 -'» 4 4 [950s J5 |) 60. 72 ee 
1827: January | 4 6 5, 4 8 Sr fan ie 8 50 5, 78 65 » 72 84 
July -]| 4 -» 5 4 | 4 9» 410 | 50,4, 80 | 64 5, 70 | 84 
1828: January sy 4 8 =o) ps 135. 4 8 50 », 80 64 2 70 78 ” 80 
July -]| 3 4 4 4 3 8 , 4 4 | 50 , 80 | 54 5, 70 82 
1829: January 36554) 18 4-» 5 4 50 5, 80 54 » 70 76 5, 97 
July - 4) 2p 4 6 4 25 4 6 52 5, 85 54 » 70 73 
1830: January BO 4 a: 4 =5 4 °6 49 5, 70 46 ,, 56 66 ,, 68 
July -| 36,4 - | 4-54 6 | 40,4, 70 | 44 4 56 | 74 
1831: January | 3 8 5» 4 4 | 4 - » 4 6 | 40 5, 70 | 44 » 56 | 100 ,,104 
July -1) 5 (8 ».4 31045, 147 6 40 5). 70 38 ,, 66 80 ,, 82 
1832: January 8 1G 04) 4. 2° SAS 49 5, 70 38 5, 66 94 
July - Pe 4 Aay 4) She Sayed 40 ,, 70 38) 4. be 80 
1833: January 4 Ges 4c 4855 - 50 5, 70 44 5, 60 80 
July> -148 45-4 8 26, 4 8 50 5, 70 40 5, 52 78 
1834: January 3 AS w4e 74 4 - » 410 56 » 74 50 » 60 74 
July -| 2 4 5 4 = 2 8.5, 4.4 56 ,, 66 54 », 60 74 
1835: January 2 6 peck SS 2 6 » 4 6 56 » 7 46 ” 58 72 ” Te 
July - oO | a AS 3 25 4 2 56 4 70 46 ,, 58 72 9» 74 


Mem.—There are not any documents in this department which record the prices of veal or pork, 
nor the prices of beef and mutton, in Leadenhall Market. The prices of cheese and butter, as 
given above, are those which were current in the different London markets at the dates specified. 


Statistical Department, | 
Board of Trade, Whitehall, ’- G. R. Porter. 
14 March 1836. J 


DATES OF CONTRACTS. Equal to Price ve Tierce. Equal to 
Tierces of Tierces 
hirty-eight of Eighty 
. Pi 4lb. Pieces. 
May 13 - - - 16,712 
» August 11, for Gibraltar 194 
»  September7~ - - 39,500 
1814: October 1 - - - 21,700 
1815: No salt meat contracts 
1816: NovemberS = - - 8,000 
1817: September 24 - - 15,500 
1818: September15 - - 10,000 
1819: September 16 - - 14,000 
1820: September 11 - - 5,000 
1821: September 25 - - 2,984 
1822: September 27 - . 7,000 
Including all required 
for Gibraltar and West 
Indies for one year. 
1823: March 12 - - - 2,000 
y» September 26 - - = 2 
All required for Gibral- 
tar and West Indies 
for one year. 
» December g - - — 
» December27 - - 5,500 
1824: September 24 - - 5,000 


1826: 


1827: 


1828: 
1829: 
1830: 
1831: 
1832: 
1833 : 
» 
1834: 
1835: 
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Aw Account of the QuanriT1£s and Prices of Intsu SALTED BEEF and Pork contracted for 
from 1813 to 1836. 


SALTED BEEF. 


In addition, all required 
for Gibraltar & West 
Indies for one year 

October 21 - 


September 23 

In addition, all feqnired | 
for Gibraltar & West 
Indies for one year 


September 16 - - 

In addition, for all re- 
quired for Gira) 
for one year. 

In addition, for all re- 
quired for the West 
Indies for one year. 


September 27 - - 1,100} 6 7 - 3,600 
October 5 - - - 6,000 | 5 19 11 8,500 
October 16 - - 15500.) G» 6) “— 1,995 
September 25 - -]| 13,000] 6 7 6 13,000 
September 22 - =} 13,000 | 5 11 11 13,000 
September 22 - -| 4000] 415 33 8,000 
September 13 - -| 4,000} 519 8 1,200 
September 20 - - 8,000} 6 4 = 5,500 
February 7 - - 1,500 
September 19 - - 9,000 
September 25 - - 8,500 
September 24 - - 11,500 


Board of Trade, Whitehall, 


Statistical Department, \ 
14 March 1836. 


SALTED PORK. 


Price per Tierce. 
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From To 
bt See Gn [teks 
1410 — _ 
12 il) F —_ 
10 19 § | 11 15 
7 8 -|{ 8 14 
5 = = 
617 6] 8 4 
81 "et. 6) 828 
ie" 6 — 
Siti Si tone 
Ais = = 
416 8 = 
419 4% = 
Ly HG a 
Giron = = 
Grow G = 
Geran 6 = 
ieeor = ar 
7 19S es 
671786 = 
713 & I 
7 eS ve 
410 —]| 5 14 
5 1G, igo) L 
SPS = sels 
GES 16 — 
oD 13 = 
415 33 = 
5-19 8 _ 
6 4 = —_ 
S19 = as 
5 HW See l4 
5 eee: 2 
414 8 -_ 
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No. 11. < Z “ - = - a ud 


Aw Account of the several Articles of CLoruinG, and the Prices of each, in Greenwich 


| 
: 


> | 


GREENWICH 
| 
1815.{ 1816. | 1817. 1818. 1819. | 1920. 1821. | 1822. | 1823, || 
a7 eS — — 
s. ad sora 6.) id. sa Sots Sc mate US Ss od. & ad 
Shoes” - -  perpair| 4 7 4 7 3 10 3.10 4 22 4 F435) 4) a8 4 23) 4 4 
Stockings - - - ditto] 3 3 2 9 29 211 211 2 93 2 8 25 2 2 
Hats ~ - —each*|| 3 = 3 - 3 - 3 - 3 - 3 - 3 - 3 - 344 
Blankets -  - - ditto/11 3] g 43 g 431 9 43 ae he 103} 59 103) 59 103) 59 103] 59 10% 
Suits of Clothes - ditto|- -|- -|- -| - - 4. -3 41 73} 43 331 41 9| 40 9% 
Coats - - - ditto | 24 9] 24 9] 20 7 20 4 2 103 22 17 | 21 11 | 21 °9 | ae 
BETHLEM 
Coats - - -each{/ 13 -—| 13 -| 12 6 12 3 6 12 6 | 11 6] aa SG 
Waistcoats - - ditto} 4 9 4 9 3 - 5 - Ae 4 3 4 3 453 4 
Breeches - - - ditto} 8 9g 8 6 7 9 8 3 3 343 7 6 2786 y | 
| Jackets = ditto} 11 -—] 10 9g 8 9 9 3 9 - oa 9 - 9 - 9 
Blue Waistcoats ditto} 6 9 Gas Gy |) << - 5 2 5 2 5 2 5 2 5 
. Trowsers - dito! 6 g9|/ 6 6} 5 6| -- - 5 6 596) os 6a 85 SOR 
Jackets - ditto | - -|- -|- -| - - - = - {- = 211 3.24 3 
Canvas < Waistcoats ditto | - -/- -|- -{ - - - - a iss 5 1) a7 Lone 2 
Trowsers - ditto | - -|- -|- -| - - - - - j- = 3 2 Bey | 3 
Servants’ Frocks - ditto |] 10 —} 10 = 9 = 4 6 8 - ZO 4 6 8 6 8 
Trowsers - ditto! 4 9 4 6 Sil 4 - 3 - 30S 3 - 3 2 3 
Drawers - ditto} - -!| - -j|- - 3 - OYE A} oy oe) 2 4 2 
Flannel ; f 
Waistcoats ditto|=- =] - -|- - 546 2 3 2S 25 24 2 
Petticoats - ditto} 3 9 4 6 4 10 ALG oy) 3:9 4 i= 4- 4 
Stuff Petticoats - - ditto} 7 - 6 3 4 - 4 4 4 9 4 9 4 9 4 9 4 
Blanket Gowns - ditto} 12 6 12 6{ 11 6 10 = 12 6 12 <= |- 10 tH aieotOne 9 
Strait Waistcoats - ditto| 8 6 8 6 7 = 8 9 Yi) 8 56 8 6 8 6 8 
Hessian Beds & Pillows ditto | 14 - | - = ||| mala) 16 22 6 15 - 15 =] 1 =] Ta She 
Witney Blankets perpair | 16 6] 15 -—j} 11 — 13 6 12 9 129/34) De erat a) Se 
i - Ditto - = ditto) 21 =|) eo 24° 15 = 18 = 18 - 17 6 | 16/6) 45 068) a5 
8 . Ditto - - ditto} - -|].- alc - 24 = 24 — 22 >) [210 =| “909s 
i Coverlids - - each} 6 6 6 6 Eat Ro 5 6 5 6 ie 5 3 5 
& Ditto - - - ditlo|- -|- =a - 6 9 7 3 6 9 6 9 6.3 6 
Men’s Stockings, p’ doz pairs | 26 -—| 26 —| 24 - 24 —— 26 = 24° = 15-26 oi: 25 66) a8 
Women’s‘Stockings - ditto| 25 -—| 25 -—| 23 - 21 - 23 =- 20 -} 21 -—]|{ 20 -! 19 
Worsted Caps - per doz.| 14 —| 14 -|] 11 - 125 12 - 12 >— | 12 =] 12 >=) eee 
Linen Handkerchiefs - ditto | 11 -| 10 6| - - 17 6 13 - 12°-} 12 /-] a2 ie 
Blue Romals_ - = ‘ditto p12 = |# 19 6.) #105 — 13s 12 - 12°"), A2¢= | 2) ieee 
= Dowlas - peryard} 1 8 1.9 1 6 1 5 1 4 We 8} Un 1 3 1 
1 Check - - ditto} 2 2 2—- a 6 1 43 1a4e 1 SE, Abies 1 2 1 
Sheets - - per pair | 18 6] 18 —]} 193 6 |p’ yard 2 7 2 2 o | 2 3 243 2 
Cotton Prints - peryard | - -|- -|- - rie ke 12 Led Lo 1 - 1 
Brown Holland - ditto | . ~ |= y= - - 11 — 104 - 103} - 10 - 10 — 
List Shoes - per pair | - oie Sy |e =) hin 5 - - ae | lis - 2.9 2 9 1 
Boots, (fesditta |)~) p= 24 bee) 2” Wi ge oe Py en 
Men’s 
[Shoes = ditto | 5 6 4 9 3° 4 3 8 4 - Sneed: 46 4 6 4 
eae f Boots - ditto|- — - a sail Sec - - . - |- - 4 6 4 6 3 
[Shoes - ditto | 3 hai: 2 


i 
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- — = - = = - - No. 1 i! . 
Bethlem and Chelsea Hospitais, in each Year, from 1815 to 1835, both inclusive. 


HOSPITAL. 


1828. | 1829. | 1830. | 1831. 


d. sil 
8.0 
64|/ 1 63% 
= ce 
10 | 37 102 


6%] 4o 112 


2 1443, |. - - 
4 4 Sh as ave a 
6 6 5 10 5:8 5 8 - - 
x 7 Ce) Os gee ae _ 
4 5 ABO 419 1 4.6 — 
4 2464 ga9 448° 1 448 — 
3 an apie: alg 1 alg il.2. 8 
2 2 1 1 8 Reh ot ey tee Ss 
4 - 8 3 - 2 10 2 10 2 9 2 9 2 8 
7 = 6 Goe3 a3 Ges ons Gi 6 13 
e3 Meee S'S | 2.3 | 3.2 | 3 8 _ 
“ave Popes 5 |) 2.2 Reo Mol) F 2 1 - = 
eo? = 2 5 oy ah bE ee 2459 - - 
3 11 =a ba 28 28} a8] 38 ee age 
4:- 3 SS 3 8 3 8 3 8 3° 8 ae = 
Meee -}e8.6 | 8 6 | § 6 | 8 3 | 8 3 _ 
Seauumge= 166 6 | 6 6 | 6 6 SUB sp 19136 Gi4z 
mohe— Hott. — oe— a g oO 5 = 9 - | 8 9 
Peete fr G6 | 11 6 | 11.6 ra.6 sil ieee 
18 6 19 - 14 - 14 - 14d — 13 6 13 6 {14 = 
3 2 4 2 Sot | = ai -|- -|- =e = Bes 
4315 6 SF AGANo | te9G0) 4.6 1 46 | 4.6 
19 — |25 - j21 - | a1 - bei TA oa or eens ee 
a2 3 20. - ly oe fe ae aa eS rh § Se 12 — 
5 6 |10 6 j10 - Ad at SL gi 63— 
io 3 j|11 6 9 - 9 - 9 - 9 - Gh 8 = 
Bas 81930 |. 9° - an ae De aT la— 2) 95s 
= 1 af] 1 - 1-2} 1 -4] 1 -3] 1 -2] ~ 103 
- 10 - 103) -11 = 104) —104] —101) —103| - 7 
1 ¢ 8 1 9 Meet ato 5) 1 6340215 1 1 3 
— 10 -11 - 10 - 9 = ¢ = 82) =), 82 = 54 
mee oS ju 84).- 84| — 83] - 83] - 82] - 63 
= = 8 


39 
43 


Aon ft 


(continued.) 
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cn nn een npe yen nnn 


(tiene - - - 
Light Horsemen - 
- | Serjeants - - 
Privates - - - 
Officers - 

Great Coats okie Horsemen 
Serjeants - 

Privates - 


Gown and Petticoat, Matron 
Coat and Breeches, servant 


Hats, Shoes and Stockings 
porter - - - = 


Waistcoat - - Officers - 
Breeches - - - ditto - 
Hatt) == =) ‘ditto = 
3 Shirts, 2 Rollers ditto - 
2 Night Caps- - ditto - 
2 Pairs Stockings ditto - 
A Pair of Gaiters ditto - 
A Pair of Shoes - ditto - 
A Pair of Mitts - ditto - 
Waistcoat, Light Horsemen 
Breeches - - - ditto - 
Hat - - - - ditto - 
3 Shirts, 2 Rollers ditto - 
2NightCaps - ditto - 
2 Pairs Stockings ditto - 
1 Pair Shoes = - ditto - 
1 Pair Gaiters - ditto - 
1 Pair Mitts - - ditto - 
Waistcoat - Serjeants - 
Breeches - - - ditto - 
Hat - - - - ditto - 
3 Shirts, 2 Rollers ditto - 
3 Night Caps - ditto - 
2 Pairs Stockings ditto - 
1 Pair Shoes - + ditto - 
1 Pair Gaiters - ditto - 
1 Pair Mitts - - ditto - 
Waistcoat - Privates - 
Breeches - - = ditto - 
Hat - - - - ditto - 
3 Shirts, 2 Rollers ditto - 
2 Night Caps- - ditto - 
2 Pairs Stockings ditto - 
1 Pair Shoes - - ditto - 
1 Pair Gaiters ~ ditto - 
1 Pair Mitts - - ditto - 


w © 


10 


pn wp ff AT 


1816. | 1817. | 1818. 
EWS Stas te. NC.rte| (came siae 
B48) 7 4o5.0 1 a) ig eeah 
205) 9) a2 kbp GL 2ie 5 ao 
215 EQ) V2.3 eto} 2) ede ee 
Re UE at STALE Seed 
10 17 7l| elem Le teAEO weed 
rig) 4) 2 to 41 8 2 
—14 1] —-12 4]/-12 4 
phe Oi) eG, Gh 
1 — 1] — 14 10 |= 14 10 
— yeh -19 -|-19 - 
D282 SAT 7a ON et 9 
Wem orl Beatty! Sh lice ie. 
= GES Spee 
a _|ftwo pairs |} _ ig 
7 Poe ay 11 
- 18 -|} - 18 -18 6 
-14 9] -12 6j-12 6 
- 11 3] -12 -—-/—12 - 
—V18MtO} S05 “19 |—5s © 
ee el | tek: oS) Gabbe) 
se lee 5 Ar 5 
43 _|ftwo pairs || _ a 
a eS 11 
-~ 18 -| -18 6|-18 6 
-14 9] -—12 3]-12 3 
-11 3] -11 6j/-11 6 
STS ey P= a5 QiHits. 19 
pk Moe high eee amen te 
Sea ei ee: oa Se = 
two pairs 
mer - {two F Meu - 
-11 7] -11 -jJ-11 - 
= 7G. ap msi - 
a AN SBN A A eT 
-18 2] -15 2/-15 2 
ee gel | thing: SN he lg) 
= 5) LO Raa 7 = pia ae 
yd -{tropairs ev Ne 


No. 11.—An Account of the several Articles of Clothing, and the Prices of 


Statistical Department, Board of Trade, 


Whitehall, 14th March 1836. 


j 


, 


1819. | 1820. 
Fy Sa licto Qe Gk 
3) 45 46110985 6 
2) (8 feitauks oss 
2) 1 ONS ad FO 
W427 Pao aif 7 Oe 
2-5 °9)/2 °5°9 
Tay Py 
—-13 1}/-13 1 
L177 Tag el 7 
-15 6/-15 6 
=O Sa sseo So 
—-18 1/=18 1 
ad! Vos eat Co 
— 10 |- 10 
> AM 4 
— 12-1 = 92 2 
- -113/- - 113 
ae 7 fami (ii 7 ae: 
=—21 7) — ht 9 
=an 8 |= a0 8 
-—16 g}/016 g 
=" a — 2 ae 
- 10|- 5 lo 
— 2 3 | — a) 
Sr Sheet | ia aoe 
— —114)- -— 113 
aei7! 4-7 a 
=P ELY Fal = any 
-11 2]/-11 2 
-16 g9]/-16 9g 
= etd) bo Sat wo 
- 510/]-— 5 10 
—12 1{/-12 1 
Seo. (4) =e doe 
- -114)/- -11} 
—-12 -|-12 - 
- 810/- 10 
me Ce | ees 
-16 1}-16 1 
- 1 5]- 1 5 
= ie oO + 
—12 2/-12 1 
Sg len aah as an 
- = ida! = ~ 113 


rovnn wh 


1821. 


J} own 


CHELSEA 
1822. | 1823. 
£. 1s. “da. |S. "eee 
212 6 | 2. (48 
2 7 9)1 218388 
2 8 g|118 —}| 
1 = 10 | — 178m] 

i 

: >| oy 
2 - 5|1 1 onl 
112 6|2 ae 
1 2 6|=— 15 
1 5 831 —38 
-14 —|= ie 
- 18 63/-17 6 
-1211}-18 4 
—- 1 53)- 1 
- 411/= 4 = 
-'2 4)- Sam 
-10 6}/-12 =| 
-.-41 = ae 
- 19 53} — 11 10]) 
- 13 83] - 8 am 
- 811/- 9 = 
-1211/-—15 9 
- 1+ 53)— =e 
- 411 |- 43 
-10 6|/-12 = 
- 2 43)— 2 10/5 
- -11|/- — 83) 
-~19 43] -11 10]) 
-~13 1}}- 8 an 
- 8 a}- 9 =} 
- 1211 -15 9 
- 1 53 - 1700 
- 411|- 4 S55 
-10 6)= 13 3s 
- 2 43/0 | 
- -11|— — See 
- 9 4|/— Sie 
- 7 1}=—6 
- 4° —|— Saas 
-12 -|-13 4] 
- 1 = 
- 4 71 = Saal 
-10 6|/-12 = 
- 2 44- 2 =i 
~ =n) = Sal 


each, in Greenwich, Bethlem, and Chelsea Hospita’s— continued. 


HOSPITAL. 
1824. 1825. 
mee, cd. | &. 8. (a. 
moe 6} 2 2 113 
mus, 6} 116 4 
mis —| 115 9 
-17 8| -18 -3 
6} 1 8 103 
= 2 -{ 118 6 
=15 2}| -13 2 
mo 3} 1 2 9 
-10 6] -13 -3 
=i7 6] -18 3 
— 18 43\grolls14 —3 
oe 6) — 1.5 
eS 
is ei 2 . 3F 
Pai == 9 § 
eet — 9 
-1110}] -—11 33 
- 8 8} - 7 3 
- 9 -]|] - 810 
~— 15 9Q /Zroll%12 104 
moe oreo be 5 
me 2 5 4 
—-12 -| —- 9 8 
= 210] - 2 32 
= — SH - - 9 
—1110} -11 23 
mee Sih = 7 of 
- 9 -| - 8 4 
~15 9] — 12 103 
Pet ops—- 1 5 
-4-|-5 4 
-12 0/ - g 8 
=92 10} — 2 32 
- - 8] - - 9 
- 8 8] - 710 
—- 6 2] — 5 23 
- 4 a es aa 
meee A) — 12 13 
ma 5) — 1 5 
mo 45 —- 4 7 
mat —jr~ 98 
ez —| - 2 33 
oes) — - 9 
464. 
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- 
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1827. | 1828. | 1829. | 1830. 
oi Te hdl eer b £.8.' a. 
24 732 4 73 22 5 
tT, 2h) Le a7 won 116 5 
216 74/116 43 L159, 
- 16 94/- 16 g} - 16 3 
2 8 8412.8), 83 == 
YT 19°10) | 1 419° 10 1 13 10 
-13 8|-13 8 -10 —- 
1 - 431 - 43 1-4 
— 12 gf - 12 9} — 12 4 
- 18 2%/-18 2} —18 - 
-16 2/-16 2 a Aaies 
Se asa — 92 32 Tyee aA 
He PE Ish el ae | eee oO 
—~ 4 231- 4 23 - 310 
—-10 2]-10 2 -10 - 
= — 84#- —- 8 - - § 
—10 9}-10 93 = "9 11 
- 7 6i/- 7 63 =D 
=— 45), 10))]) —) 8.10 - 810 
= AR 13) - 16 13/- 19 11}- 19 11 
SS pentane gy etre 
Ag Wim AS Fle 4a Ol AD 5 
— LOL 2 si — 10) 2 —elO, ow — 
—- 4 23- 4 23/- 3 10/- 3:0 
- — 8} - - 83- - 8/- - 8 
-—10 83/-—10 83/-— 9 10/- 9g 10 
sipaeee 17 ba) 9A 7 9 
- 810}/- 810}- 810|/- 810 
-—16 13/-16 13/- 19 11]/- 19 11 
Se ers eis Saad. Alm Xf 
- Tite Ale aes |) eae, 
-10 2/-—10 2]—10 -|]—10 — 
- 4 2- 4 2- g311/- 311 
- —- 82 - - 82 - 8i- - 8 
- 6 337 - 6 33/- 6 S/- 6 8 
6 Or Due Om Salad) li 05 7 
NR. Shee I 7. Le | to 7: ae Fe a 
— 13 13}- 13 13/-15 -j-15 - 
- 1 33- 1 33—= 1 4/- 1 4 
— 3 102/— 3 10%- 3 9/= 3 9 
-10 2]/-—10 2/-—10 -}~10 — 
- 2 ah-— 2 23/- 2 1j- 2 1 
- - 83/- - 83- - 8/- - 8 
3E3 


1831. | 1832: 
Gn) ds, eae ICGN $,.. te 
2 6 2\2 6 2 
113 4/113 4 
113 —|113 = 
rade Olle Se 
LO itp (Or 
LPs 2s (aes 
Ee 8.4 b BU ee 
-16 8/-16 8 
re (SiG 1) “S26 
113 -|113 — 
10 10') —| 01077 — 
3 =|") 3.5 
—12 §5/-12 5 
-18 3/-18 83 
See! wa m/e 
eo Ol | ae Soe 
Ee) | eee 
- 310|/- 310 
=F 9) 6) =) 9) 6 
ee | eee 
— 12 10/~ 12 10 
- 8 10/— 810 
- 8 10/- 810 
-—15 -|-15 - 
Ss 4 are 4: 
Se a 

- 9 6/- 9g 6 
— 3 10}/— 310 
ay SA ee 
=~12 4/—-12 ¥ 
- 8i0/- 810 
- 8 10/- 810 
—-15 -|-15 - 
= ali: A 
a ee a= 
- 9 6/- 9 6 
— 3 10/- 310 
else te. Shee 
ial etary | uae 
— 5 6Gi—- 5 6 
= 4 ZI 4 

— 12 10/— 12 10 
= 1 4)> © 4 
=) 4 Li" 4s 
- 9 6/-~ 9 6 
- 2 4]/- 2 4 
= = lease 7 


1833. 


— 


wonwTI MWH Arran % 


~ 


~ 
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406 APPENDIX TO EVIDENCE BEFORE SELECT COMMITTEE 


No. 12. 
Appendix, No. 12, AN Account of the Numer of Srock (distinguishing the various kinds), and of the Amount 
een of Burrrr, Berr, Pork, Bacon, and Hams, brought into Great Britain from Ireland from 


1815 to 1825. 


COE BACON 
Years, BUTTER. | BEEP. PORK. and 
Cows and | Horses. | Sheep. Swine. HAMS, 
Oxen. 
Number. | Number. | Number. Number. Cwts. Barrels. Barrels. Cuts. 


* 1815 33,809 1,283 | 26,502 127,570 337,378 60,307 105,766 213,569 
1816 | 31,752 801 | 34,483 83,618 | 303,964 39,495 59,284 | 219,998 
1817 45,301 848 | 29,460 24,193 320,180 105.555 89,941 179,093 
1818 58,165 2,142 | 25,152 23,960 381,554 80,587 87,992 212,740 
1819 52,175 2,944 | 19,710 61,759 4335174 60,361 86,650 221,309 
1820 | 39,014] 2,552 | 24,159 99,107 | 490,845 52,591 105,973 | 260,549 
1821 26,725 2,392 | 25,310 104,501 413,088 65,905 96,449 362,846 
1822 | 34,659 | 1,089 | 35,685 65,037 | 377,651 43,139 72,148 | 238,985 
1823 | 46,351 | 2,277 | 55,158 82,789 | 466,834 69,079 84.442 | 341,515 
1824 62,314 2,081 | 61,137 73,027 431,175 54,840 15525 312,000 
1825 63,519 3,130 | 72,161 65,919 425,670 63,507 83,783 361,139 


Wilham Irving, 


Fe Buy Inspector General of Imports and Exports. 


Inspector General’s Office, 
11 larch 1836. 


No. 13. 


Appendix, No. 13, A Return (so far as the same can be furnished) of the Norzs of Private and Joint-Srock 
Banks, in each Quarter, from the Year 1825 to the Year 1835, both inclusive. 


JOINT-STOCK 


PRIVATE BANKS. BANKS. TOTAL. 
L ea £. 
28 December 1833 - 8,836,803 1,315,301 10,152,104 
29 March 1834 = 8,733,400 1,458,427 10,191,827 
28 June 3 - 8,875,795 1,642,887 10,518,682 
27 September ,, - 8,370,423 1,783,689 10,154,112 
Quarter ending( 28 December ,, - 8,537,055 2,122,173 10,659,828 
28 March 18395 - 8,231,206 2,188,954 10,420,160 
27 June % - 8.455.114 2,484,687 10,939,801 
26 September ,, - 7,912,587 2,508,036 10,420,623 
26 December ,, - 8,334,863 2,799,551 11,134,414 


N. B.—These Returns are made in pursuance of the Act 3 & 4 W. 4. cap. 83, which only 
came into operation on the 28th December 1833, and consequently no Returns 
exist previous to that period. 


Stamps and Taxes, 
11 March 1836. John Wood. 
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A Rerurn of the Amount of the Lrapriities of thé BANK of England, distinguishing Bank Notes from Deposits, and 
the Bank Nores under £.5 from those above that Amount; also of Corn and BULLIoN, distinguishing each, in the Bank, 
and distinguishing GoLp from Sitver, in each Quarter, from the Year 1825 to the Year 1835, both included. 


In the Quarter ending 


————————— 
March - 1825 
June - =) 5 


September - ,, 
December - _,, 


March - 
June - Eau Ps 
September - ,, 
December - ,, 


March - 


June - - » 


September- ,, 
December - ,, 


March - 
June - See 
September - ,, 
December - ,, 


March - 
June - ss 
September - ,, 
December - ,, 


March - 
June - en 
September - ,, 
December - ,, 


March - 
June - a sy 
September - ,, 
December - ,, 


March - 
June - mo Ss 
September - ,, 
December - ,, 


June - Sas 
September al gy 
December - ,, 


March - 
June - = i» 
September - ,, 
December - ,, 


March - 
June - - » 
September - ,, 
December - _,, 


CIRCULATION. 


Notes of £.5 
and upwards. 


£. 


19,198,000 
17,969,000 
17,615,000 
24,473,000 


22,506,000 
19,694,000 
19,358,000 
18,266,000 


20,693,000 
19,646,000 
20,724,000 
18,747,000 


19,857,000 
18,932,000 
20,192,000 
18,914,000 


18,790,000 
18,008,000 
18,414,000 
17,469,000 


19,347,000 
19,663,000 


19,405,000 
17,;929,c00 


18,590,000° 
17,413,000 
17,359,000 
16,590,000 


17,307,000 
16,459,000 


17,395,000 
16,511,000 


18,584,000 
18,432,000 
18,111,000 
17,444,000 


18,146,000 
18,045,000 
17,632,000 
16,681,000 


17,623,000 
17,127,000 
17,014,000 
16,552,000 


Bank of England, 
15 March 1636. 


464. 


Notes 
under £. 5, 


£. 


413,000 
403,000 
394,000 
1,236,000 


1,554,000 
1,351,000 
1,050,000 

783,000 


617,000 
515,000 
467,000 
434,000 


410,000 
391,000 
378,000 
366,000 


352,000 
338,000 
332,000 
323,000 


319,000 
315,000 
312,000 
308,000 


306,000 
303,000 
302,000 
300,000 


298,000 
295,000 
294,000 
293,000 


292,000 
290,000 
289,000 
288,000 


287,000 
286,000 
285,000 
285,000 


284,000 
283,000 
283,000 
282,000 


Deposits. 


f. 


9,280,000 
10,713,000 
7,316,000 
8,121,000 


6,629,000 
6,723,000 
7:775;000 
8,726,000 


7,822,000 
9,199,000 


7:943,000 
8,686,000 


9,035,000 
8,539,000 
8,601,000 
10,738,000 


7,874,000 
8,379,c00 

8,343,000 
10,665,000 


9,488,000 
11,526,000 
10,609,000 
12,650,000 


9,302,000 
11,190,000 
7,985-000 
9,105,000 


7,890,000 
8,947,000 


9,448,000 
12,794,000 


11,620,000 
12,903,000 
12,230,000 
13,129,000 


11,567,000 
12,700,0C0 
11,927,000 
11,141,000 


7,861,000 
9,972,000 
11,611,000 
18,022,000 


Bullion. 


£. 


364,000 
2,447,000 
1,179,000 

286,000 


1,278,000 
1,676,000 
2,637,000 
2,200,000 


1,699,000 
1,559,000 
1,440,000 
1,376,000 


1,399,000 
1,193,000 
1,273,000 
1,472,000 


387,000 
416,000 
611,000 
848,000 


1,117,000 
1,327,000 


1,549,000 
2,076,000 


1,660,000 
1,156,000 
918,000 
799,000 


746,000 
812,000 
854,000 
1,147,000 


1,197,000 
6g0,000 
66,000 
522,000 


451,000 
562,000 
98=£,000 
1 2433,000 


1,189,000 
2,243,000 
1,542,000 
1,887,000 


£. 


6,656,000 
2,296,000 
1,874,000 

609,000 


997,000 
2,883,000 
4,589,000 
6,470,000 


7,690,000 
8,447,000 
8,461,000 
8,495,000 


8,164,000 
8,432,000 
7,896,000 
6,074,000 


53150,000 
4,877,000 
5,005,000 
6,082,000 


6,694,000 
8,018,000 
7,054,000 


 6,2G1,¢00 


5,233,000 
5,614,000 
5,087,000 


4,405,000 


4,404,000 
3,880,000 

3278,000 
6,536,000 


6,267,000 
7,013,000 
6,919,000 
7,372,000 


7,144,000 
7,140,000 
5:445,000 
5)258,000 


4,832,000 
5,086,000 
4,452,000 
3258,000 


Bullion. 


£. 


645,000 
438,000 
380,000 
303,000 


504,000 
505,000 
505,000 
475,000 


475,000 
24,000 
14,000 
14,000 


14,000 

49,000 
474,000 
596,000 


201,000 
593,000 
757,000 

1,050,000 


1,232,000 
1,576,000 
1,441,000 

777,000 


317,000 
460,000 
10i,000 

34,000 


167,000 
1,125,000 
1,642,000 
1,935,000 


1,580,000 
2,634,000 
2,424,000 
1,595,000 


469,00 
466,000 
113,000 
172,000 


173,000 
219,000 
224,000 
459,000 


SILVER. 


£. 


486,000 
301,000 
62,000 
62,000 


67,000 
101,000 
306,000 
386,000 


540,000 
618,000 
638,000 
683,000 


773,000 
765,000 
763,000 
687,000 


716,000 
772,000 
768,000 
840,000 


918,000 


954,000 
886,000 


895,000 


915,000 
276,000 
, 224,000 
250,000 


307,000 
289,000 
253,000 
232,000 


385,000 
250,000 
163,000 

63,000 


64,000 
42,000 
38,000 
78,000 


109,000 
84,000 
23,000 
54,000 


M. Marshall, 
Chief Cashier. 


Total Bullion 


and Coin. 


£. 


8,151,000 
5,482,000 


3,495,000 
1,260,600 


2,946,000 
5,165,000 
8,037,000 
9,531,000 


10,404,000 
10,648,000 
10,553,000 
10,568,000 


10,350,000 
10,439,000 
10,406,000 

8,830,000 


6,554,000 
6,658,000 
7,141,000 
8,820,000 


9,962,000 
11,875,000 
10,930,000 
10,039,000 


8,125,000 
7,500,000 
6,330,000 
5,488,000 


5,624,000 
6,106,000 
8,027,000 
9,850,000 


9,329,000 
10,587,000 
9,572,000 
93552,000 


8,128,000 
8,210,000 
6,581,000 
6,941,000 


6,303,000 
6,632,000 
6,241,000 
7,658,000 
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FarMERS—continued. 
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Failures - - . 
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Gold Standard - - - 


IMPORTATIONS: 


1. Effect of Importations of Irish Produce upon Prices 
2. Amount and Nature of the Imports 
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4. Fraudulent Importations of Foreign Grain 


3. Foreign Importations : 


JRELAND: 


1. Expenses of Cultivation therein 
2. Condition of the Country 
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JoinT STOCK BANKS: 
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Il. Advantages to Farmers in being enabled to malt their own Grain for Cattle 
Ill. Substitutes for Taxation in case of the Repeal of the Malt Tax 


IV. Alterations in Duty or Mode of collecting - 


MANUFACTURES: 


1. Causes of their Prosperity 


2. Extent thereof - 


3. Influence of a Change of Cinna upon their Condition 


Manure - - - - 
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Over-cropping - - - 
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. High Prices of other Produce no compensation for Low Price of Wheat 
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N. B.—In the following Index, the Figures following the Names refer to the Number of the Questions 
of the Evidence ; and App. p. to the page of the Appendix. 


A. 


Accommopa TION. See Bankers. Bill Brokers. Branch Banks. Joint Stock 
ankRs. 


~ Accounts of the Bank of England. Publication of accounts of the Bank of England com- 
menced in 1834, under the present charter, Pattison 5377. 


Adjustment of Contracts. See Contracts. 
Adjustment of Metals. See Standard. 


AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS—EXTENT THEREOF: 


j. Generally. 
2. In particular Counties. 


1. Generally. 

The whole agricultural body, including noblemen as well as farmers, are insolvent, 
Bernard 1615-1620-——The agricultural counties were never in such distress as at the 
present time, Wilson 1701-1703——State of agriculture is very much depressed in all 
the southern counties, T’rumper 3118-3120 Estimated loss to the agricultural interest 
in the drought of 1826, and in the rot in sheep in 1831 and 1832, Sandars 4073, 4074 
Great depression has taken place since 1816; the alteration of the currency was the 
first affecting cause, Blamire 5119, 5120; Summers 5146——The amount of agricultural 
distress has been greatly exaggerated, Pattison 5440. 


2. In particular Counties. 

In Bedfordshire the farming interest is much depressed ; strong lands cannot by any 
system of farming be cultivated with profit at the present prices, Bennett 385, 386—— 
Table exhibiting the annual gain or loss, for 10 years, upon a farm of 163 acres in Berk- 
shire, with explanations, Allnatt 774-791 Statement of the produce of wheat in 1834, 
in a whole parish, showing an excess in poor-rates and labour over the value of the whole 
produce, Ad/natt 792-797. 805-813——-East Cumberland generally depressed ; causes 
Blamire 5088, 5090-5092 Less severe in Dorsetshire than in any other county, Taylor 
3259-3263 In Hampshire the state of agriculture is distressed, particularly in strony 
clay lands, Twynam 562-564: The state of agriculture near Eltham is very distressed, 
Green 150 The state of the farms near Hounslow is not flourishing, but they are well 
cultivated, and there are not more changes amongst the tenantry than usual, Sherborne 
4785-4789 In Suffolk, began in 1815; decreased in 1816, but increased in 1821 and 
1822, Lewin 920-924 In South Wilts the state of agriculture has never been depressed 
so much as at present, except in 1822, Hughes 2994-2996 Complaints were first 
made in 1822, but no improvement took place until 1826, when country one-pound notes 
were withdrawn, Hughes 2997-3002. 

See also Allotment System, 1. Arable Farms. Bankers, 2. Bill Brokers. Butter. 
Capital. Cash Payments Bill. Clay Lands. Competition for Farms. Corn 
Crops. Corn Laws. Cultivation. Currency. Failures. Farmers. Freeholders. 
Importations. Ireland. Joint Standard. Joint Stock Banks. Labour. Labourers, 
Land. Land Tax. Landowners. Malt Tax. Manure. Over-cropping. Parlia- 
ment. Potatoes. Prices. Rents. Settlements on Estates. Sheep. Sheep Farmers. 
Silver Standard. Stock. Tallow. Taxation. Tithe Bull. Tithes. Wages. 
Wheat. Wool. Yeomen. 


Agricultural Labourers. See Labourers. 


Agricultural Population. Although the per centage of agricultural families appears, from 
the Population Returns, to have decreased since 1811, the apparent decrease arises only 
from a different mode of conducting the inquiry, Rickman 368, 369 Tables and cal- 
culations to ascertain the real proportion of agriculturists to other classes, Rickman 370- 
372 ——Calculation of the number of males engaged in the cultivation of land, Rickman 


375-377: 
See also Population Returns. 
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Report, 1837—continued. 


Allnatt, John Joseph. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Resides at Wallingford, in Berkshire, 
and has occupied land, 767, 768 A land-surveyor and agent, 769 The great mass 
of farmers are much distressed ; their condition has been getting worse and worse for the 
last 10 years, 770-773 Table exhibiting the annual gain or loss for 10 years upon a 
farm of 163 acres, 774-778 {t is impossible for any farm to be better cultivated, 779- 
781 Explanations of the account, 782-786 ——Amount of poor-rates and labour, 
787-791 Statement of the produce of wheat in 1834 in a whole parish, showing an 
excess in poor-rates and labour over the value of the whole produce, 792 Explanations 
of the same, 793-797- 805-813 The farmers, in almost all cases, are paying the 
expenses of their farms out of capital, 798-800 It is impossible that they can be 
making profits, 801, 802 There is a profit on stock, but not sufficient, when brought 
into the general account, to save the farmer from loss, 803, 804. 

The success of a farmer cannot be inferred from the price of wheat alone, 814, 815 
There has been much rot amongst the sheep, 816, 817———In the year 1823-24, the 
farm before alluded to produced a profit of nearly 40o/., 818-826—— All land is over- 
rented at the present prices, 827, 828—-—With the present rents, wheat should sell at 
16 1. a load to make a profit, 829-831 The four-course system of husbandry is used at 
Wallingford, 832, 833 The wages are from 8s. to 12s. 6d., 835, 836 The whole of 
the labour on the aforesaid farm is profitably employed, 837-841——It is in a very high 
state of cultivation, 842 There has been a large crop of wheat for some years, as the 
seasons have been favourable, 843-848——In 1819 the farm would have been worth 
10 per cent. more than the present rental, 849-853 Now a bonus ought to be given for 
cultivating it, 854-856 Yet it would let again for its present rent, as farmers must 
have an occupation,’ and always hope that times will mend, 857-863—— Much land 
would be converted into pasture, if it could be done with less difficulty, 864, 865. 

The market is overstocked with wheat of our own produce, and the prices are depre- 
ciated, 866-878 The reduction of the price of labour has borne no proportion to the 
reduction in the price of wheat, 879, 880 ——It would not be safe to reduce the one to 
the level of the other, 881-884——-Blacksmiths, wheelwrights, &c., charge very nearly as 
much as when prices were high, 885-887 The farmers approve of the principle of the 
new Poor Law, but think there is not sufficient discrimination between good and bad 
characters, 888-895, The poor will be excited unless their treatment, in some places, 
be altered, 896-898-——Beer-houses have a tendency to demoralize, 899, 900 Ina 
moral point of view, it would be beneficial to transfer the duty from malt to beer, go1, 
go2 Much wheat has been used in feeding cattle, 903, 904: It would be very bene- 
ficial to farmers to permit them to malt their own barley for their cattle, 905-907 The 
removal of the malt-tax would be a great relief; it would stimulate the barley trade by 
increasing consumption, 908-913. 


ALLOTMENT SYSTEM: 


1. Its Effects upon the Consumption and Price of Wheat. 
2. System in particular Counties. 


1. Its Effects upon the Consumption and Price of Wheat. 


Has a tendency to substitute garden produce for wheat, as the food of labourers, Ben- 
nett 545-547 Its effects in supplying labourers with garden produce and diminishin 
their consumption of bread, Jacob 351, 352 Has introduced the use of bread | 
meat amongst the labourers near Windsor, Kendall 1145-1152 
growth of potatoes, Escott 4910 
Summers 5285. 

Is much encouraged in Wiltshire, and is beneficial to the poor, but reduces the con- 
sumption of wheat one-third, Hughes 3016, 3017. 3057-3060 The cottagers live upon 
the produce of their gardens, and consume more pork and bacon, Hughes 3035-3037 
Is beneficial to labourers, but has had the effect of depreciating the price of wheat, 
Twynam 624——Is not sufficiently prevalent to have affected the price of wheat, Howard 
2169-2175——It improves the condition of the labourers; half an acre of potatoes will 
serve a family twice as long as half an acre of wheat, Kendall 1185-1191. 


It encourages the 
Has greatly increased the ciltivation of potatoes, 


2. System in particular Counties. 

Dorsetshire. The system of giving labourers a piece of land in a field, and manuring 
it for them, is preferable to the usual system, Taylor 3284-3287. 

Wiltshire. The system has been carried to a greater extent than in any other county? 
a quarter of an acre is the largest allotment, Hughes 3054-3056. 

Eust Riding of York. The system has been introduced upon the larger estates, where 
the landlords reside, Howard 2168. 

See also Potatoes. 


America. Evidence as to quantity of gold taken from Europe by America, Pattison 
5394, 5395 The United States have depreciated their gold standard six per cent., to 
bring it on a par with their silver, Cayley 3671 Copy of a Bill concerning Gold Coms 
for the United States, Attwood, p. 355——Copy of an Act regulating the value of certain 

foreign 
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America—continued. 


foreign Silver Coins within the United States, Attwood, p. 356 —~Conduct of the 
American Congress on the subject of currency ; method pursued by them, with a view to 
bring back a gold circulation, Attwood 5572 Plan adopted by England as to cur- 
rency precisely the reverse of that which America, under similar circumstances, h as 
thought right to adopt, Attwood 5574. ; 


American Corn and Flour. The price of wheat in America is higher than in England, 
Hodgson 2028-2031——- Corn could not be imported from that country until the home price 
exceeded 70s. the quarter, Hodyson 2038-2043 Some may have been surreptitiously 
introduced into England through Canada, Hodgson 2044-2048 American flour is more 
highly dried than our own; the wheat undergoes the process of kiln-drying before it is 
ground, Lewin 978, 979. 

See also Canada. 


American Mines. The price of wheat, which had been 10s. a quarter for a century, rose to 
40s. on the opening of the American mines, Cayley 3642 Influx into Europe of the 
precious metals on the first discovery of America; its effect on prices and the coinage 
Attwood 5583. ra 

See also Precious Metals. 


Amesbury. Nature of the soil and rent per acre, Hughes 3030, 3031 


Quantity of wheat 
barley and oats that can be produced per acre, Hughes 3032-3034. y of wheat, 


Animal Food. Effect of Irish importation on the price of animal food in the north of 
England, Blamire 5124, 5125. 
See also Importations. 


Arable Farms. The arable farmer could not go on but for his grass farms in connexion with 
his corn land, Cayley 3528-3530 In Glamorganshire there is more arable land than 
there was in 1790, David 1252-1257. 

Armagh. About Armagh almost entirely arable land, but little thrown into pasture, Blacher 
5617 Considerable exportation of wheat, butter, oats and pork from Armagh to Eng- 
land, Blacker 5642. 


Artificers. Blacksmiths, wheelwrights, &c., charge the farmers very nearly as much as when 
prices were high, Allnatt 885-887-—— There has been very little difference in their 
charges since the war, Peyton 1536-1539——In Sussex their charges not much reduced, 
Hudson 3459 ‘They charge high prices to cover bad debts ; the large farmer can get his 
work done more cheaply, Cayley 3599, 3600. 


See also Shopheepers. 


Artificial Food. See Catile. Sheep. 

Artificial Manure. See Bone Manure. Manure. 

Atiwood, Matthias, esq., M.P. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Member of Parliament and banker, 
5546 Effect which would be produced by the restoration of a silver standard, 5548 
Extent to which prices were depressed by the law of 1819, 5551 Table showing the price 
of corn in periods of five years, 1769-1794, 5551 Reasons why, with the present standard 
of value, prices cannot permanently maintain so high a level as before the suspension of 
cash payments, 5552 Proposed alteration to a silver standard would no doubt vitiate 
all contracts which bear date since the introduction of the present standard to the extent 
of five per cent., 5553 Beneficial results of the introduction of silver currency, 5553 

Old laws regulating coin acted as a seignorage to the extent of two per cent., by pre- 
venting the melting and exportation of the coin of the realm, 5553, 5554——-Further 
presumed advantages of a silver currency, 5555-——If the present standard cannot be 
varied, it would be incumbent on the legislature to cause an adjustment in the amount 
of every existing contract which has its date before the introduction of the present gold 
standard, 5555- - 

Manner in which contracts were adjusted when the law regulating weights and mea- 
sures was passed, 5555, 5556 Restoration of a silver standard and a seignorage 
would be a compromise between conflicting interests, between debtor and creditor, 5559. 

Statement made in the House of Commons by a member of the Committee of 1819 
as to the manner in which the Committee were misled as to the operation of the Act 
for returning to cash payments in its extent of altering prices, 5560 Statement made 
by the bankers unanswered by the chairman, Sir R. Peel, 5561. 

Errors which have been committed by the House of Commons in its regulations of the 
currency from 1797, 5502 Joint-stock banks, established in 1826 as a guarantee against 
future panics, now considered as the probable cause of an expected crisis, 5562, 5563 
Committee of the Privy Council, 1816, sat for the purpose of establishing a silver 
coinage ; results of their labours ; fallacy of their reasoning, 5563 Discussion between 
the Bank and Government as to which party should bear the loss on the silver coin 
accumulated in the coffers of the Bank, 5569. 
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Attwood, Matthias, esq., m.p. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 

To adjust the value of silver and gold, no other law necessary than one which should 
enable the subjects of the realm to carry their silver bullion to the Mint and have it coined 
and delivered at the rate of 5s. 2d. of money for the ounce of silver, 557i Conduct 
of the American Congress on the subject of currency ; mode pursued by them, with a 
view to bring back a gold circulation, 5572 Notice ofa pamphlet, written by Mr. Gal- 
latin, on the subject of currency, 5572 Plan adopted by England precisely the reverse 
of that which America, under similar circumstances, has thought right to adopt, 5574 
Standard was fixed in 43d Elizabeth, 1601; this standard continued immutable to 1816, 
5574 Narrative of the alterations in gold coins from Queen Elizabeth to Charles IL., 
5575 Adjustment of value of metals, which took place in the reign of James, was 
adopted by the advice of very able and distinguished statesmen, Lord Coke and Lord 
Bacon, 5575: 

Manner in which they might be continued in circulation so as to have a joint standard, 
5581—— Proofs that former debasements of the coin on the part of Government were not 
made to produce but to prevent frauds, 5583 Influx into Europe of the precious metals 
on the first discovery of America; its effects on prices and the coinage, 5583- 

Average price of corn for 50 years ending 1794, 5584 Which demonstrates that the 
prices during the war were occasioned by the paper money ; that such prices could not be 
maintained when returning to metal money, 5584 Reasons why the price of corn may 
not be so affected by the price of the precious metals in some countries as others, 5587, 
5588——A great uniformity between the price of corn in this country and in France, 
estimated in the precious metals, 5587 Cause of the great difference which has always 
existed in the price of corn between Prussia and some other countries and this country, 
5588——An enlargement of the standard would operate on the prices of manufactures as 
well as prices of corn, 5589. 

In an American Congress Report the Corn Laws of England are described as an attempt 
made by the legislature to evade the consequences of the return to cash payments pressing 
on one part of the community; vanity of the attempt; concurrence of witness in the 
opinion, 5590. 

Imperative on the legislature to return to a silver standard of 5s. 2d., with a propor- 
tionate seignorage to the amount the coi was depreciated in value by the old prohibitory 
laws, 5592- 

Extent to which it might be an improvement in joint-stock banks to require them to pay 
up their capital, and limit the amount of responsibility, 5594—— Opinion as to the addi- 
tional security caused by the number of partners, 5596 Conduct of many share- 
holders in the St. Patrick’s Assurance Company on being threatened with actions for the 
debts of the company, 5598. 

Value of a silver standard in times of panic, in giving security to the monetary system, 
beyond any security which the present system promises, 5601. 

No large supply of corn could be permanently drawn from Prussia without a great 
advance in price, 5603. 

Ratios of gold to silver from 1760 to 1829, with the averages of each 10 years, and 
the total mean average for 70 years, p. 354. 

Table of prices in the market of gold and silver from 1760 to 1819, taken from 
Wittenhall’s Lists, and exhibiting the relative prices of gold and silver to each other, p. 355- 

A Bill concerning Gold Coins for the United States, p. 355 An Act regulating the 
value of certain foreign Silver Coins within the United States, p. 356. 


AVERAGES: 
1. Accuracy thereof. 
2. Proposed Improvements. 


1. Accuracy thereof. 

Are more correct in England than in France; in the latter they are below the real prices, 
Jacob 298-300 Are fairly taken; millers generally have no interest in making unfair 
returns, and are better accountants than farmers, Jacob 329-333 ——Are very inaccurate 
at Mark-lane, Bradley, 2495——-Scotch and English corn sold in the English markets 
was the average taken, but with the expense of carriage added to the price, Jacob 
323-328. 

2. Proposed Improvements. 

Should be taken in Ireland as well as in England, and should be received from the 
farmer, Lewin 982 A greater number of returns should be made, and the principal 
millers and maltsters should be required to make them by the quarter sessions, David 
133371336. 


B. 
Bacon. Much Irish bacon is consumed in Wiltshire, Hughes 3067, 3068——Quantity 
brought into Great Britain from Ireland, 1815 to 1825, App. p. 406. 


Bad Debts. See Artificers. Farmers. 
Bank 
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Bank of England. Should be permitted to issue one-pound notes, and i 

. the market price of gold, instead of the fixed price, ‘laws 4630 Rigen 
Bank and Government as to which party should bear the loss on silver coin accumulated 
in the coffers of the Bank, Attwood 5569 Amount of the liabilities of the Bank about 
32,000,000/., Pattison 5363. 

Return of the amount of the liabilities of the Bank of England, distinguishing bank 
notes from deposits, and the bank notes under 5/. from those above that amount: also of 
coin and bullion, distinguishing each in the Bank, and distinguishing gold from silver in 
each quarter, for the years 1825 to 1835, both inclusive, App. p. 407. 

See also Accounts. Bills of Exchange. Branch Banks. Bullion. Circulation. Currency. 


Bank Notes. Advantages of a free circulation of notes from 2/. to 5l. value, which should 
be on the same security as that upon which 5/. notes now rest, Escott 4984 Return of 
the notes of private and joint-stock banks in each quarter from the year 1825 to the year 
1835, both,inclusive, App. p. 406. ? 

See also Bankers, 1. Circulation. Currency. 


Bank Restriction Act was followed by a general increase of prices in 1797, Cayley 3642. 


BANKERS: 


1. Generally. 
2. Accommodation to Farmers. 


1. Generally. 
Are not anxious to increase their circulation, Langhorne 3766-3769 They would 
refer Bank of England one-pound notes to an issue of their own, Langhorne 3847, 3848 
artners in banks should be required to give security to the amount of their subscriptions, 
David 1279-1282 The country bankers would very much object to give security for 
the amount of their issues, Langhorne 3834, 3835. : i 


2. Accommodation to Farmers. 


Freeholders can get accommodation from their bankers more readily than farmers, who 
are so distressed that they have no security, Wilson 1787-1796 ‘armers cannot give 
good security ; persons in trade can indorse over their property, Cayley 4144-4146 
Bankers will not trust farmers, because they know they are needy, and sn the verge of 
insolvency, Kendall 1128-1130; Spooner 4348-4350; Cayley 3661, 3662 In Cam- 
bridgeshire, Thurnall 2272 In Glamorganshire, Bradley 2484-2486 Farmers can 
get assistance for a month or two when prices are low, Bradley 25 In Northumberland 
the farmers overdraw their accounts, giving bonds with two securities, Langhorne 3709- 
3711—— Bankers will not advance money so readily in the East Riding of Yorkshire as 
they formerly did, as farmers have no personal security, Howard 2127-2129. 

Scotland. Scotch tenants not immediately swept away, as they have been in the south, 
because they can procure accommodation from the banks, Grey 4724. 

See also Bank Notes. Branch Banks. Joint Stock Banks. 


Baring, Mr. Quotations from his speeches supporting the view of two currencies, gold and 
silver, on account of the facilities which the Bank would experience in getting silver, when 
‘there might be difficulties in procuring gold, Escott 5079. 


BARLEY: 
1. Growth and Consumption. 
2. Prices, whether remunerating or otherwise. 
3. Papers laid before the Committee. 


1. Growth and Consumption. 
The consumption has not increased in proportion to the population, Sharpe 3918, 3919 
There are no counties in which more could not be grown, Sharpe 3920-3923 
Consumption of barley greatly increased since the establishment of beer-shops, Summers 
§291——In case of an increased consumption, farmers could produce double the quantity 
that is now grown, I'irchild 1400-1403—— The price would improve if the malt duty 
were removed, Dowling 2825-2827——-And the consumption greatly increase, Dowling 
2905, 2906 Farmers could afford to grow it at a lower price than 35s., so as to exclude 
foreign barley, Dowling 2907-2911. 
Evidence as to quantity of barley grown to an acre, Escott 4867 Produce of barley 
er acre in Glamorganshire, Bradley 2528-2532——The crops were deficient in 1834 and 
1835, Thurnall 2331-2336. _ 


2. Prices, whether remunerating or otherwise. 

Prices of barley in 1831 and February 1836 ; difference between chevalier and common 
barley, Bennett 455-464 The present prices are not remunerating, Bennett 522-527 
The price (28s.) is fair, Twynam 687, 688——But will not compensate for that of wheat, 
Twynam 709 The price has been fair, but the crops deficient, Hudson 3414-3416 
Four shillings a bushel is a fair price, if the quantities are average, Bradley 2553-2555- 
2578-2583——Remunerating price in average seasons, Sharpe 3900 After four years 
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Barley :—2. Prices, whether remunerating or otherwise—continued. 
bad crops, 40s. would be a fair price, Lewin 1037—10493——-The price of barley has been 
higher than that of wheat, only because the crops were bad, Carter 2950-2952 ; Hughes 
3005; Bradley 2528-2532. 


3. Papers laid before the Committee. 

Quantities imported from foreign parts in each of the years from 1815 to 1835, both 
inclusive, App. p. 366, 367 Average prices of, at Mark-lane, from 1815 to 1835, both 
years inclusive, App. p. 370-391 Account of foreign barley brought into consumption in 
Great Britain, from 1815 to 1835, both inclusive, App. p.392 Similar return of barley 
other than foreign for the same term, App. p. 393-399- 

See also Beer Bill. Chevalier Barley. Malt Taz. 


Beans. Fetch a better price than usual, in consequence of the failure of turnips, Bennett 

480-486 In Glamorganshire beans are very little cultivated, Bradley 2564-2568. 

Quantities imported into His Majesty’s colonies from different parts, in each of the years 
from 1815 to 1835, inclusive, App. p. 366, 367 Average prices of, in the market at 
Mark-lane, from 1815 to 1835, both inclusive, App. p.370-391———Account of foreign 
beans brought into consumption in Great Britain in each year from 1815 to 1835, 
App. p. 392 Similar return for beans other than foreign during the same years, 
App. P- 393-399. 

Beef. Account of the prices of beef at Smithfield and Leadenhall Markets, for each of 
the years from 1815 to 1835, both inclusive, App. p. 400—— Account of the quantities 
and _ prices of Irish salted beef and pork contracted for from 1813 to 1836, App. p. 401 

Quantity brought into Great Britain from Ireland, 1815 to 1825, App. p. 406. 


Beer Bill. Raised the price of barley ; the repeal of the malt-tax would raise it more, 
Cayley 4169-4171. 

Beer Duty. Ina moral point of view it would be beneficial to transfer the duty from malt 
to beer, Alinatt 901, 902 The malt-tax should be transferred to beer; proposed 
regulations for granting licenses and permitting private consumption duty-free, Spooner 
4303-4310. 4330, 4331. 

Beer Shops. Evil effects of beer-shops ; present system very ruinous to the condition of 
the people, Escoté 4940. 

In Berkshire have caused demoralization, Alinatt 899, goo —— In Essex, Comport 4263 

In Hertfordshire, Sharpe 3907, 3908 In Kent, the beer-shops and small public- 

houses, Dowling 2902-2904 There are many in the Isle of Thanet; their effect very 

demoralizing, Cramp 752, 753- 

Somersetshire ; are more frequented by labourers than formerly, Summers 5255 
Their bad effect; have contributed very much to the demoralization of the lower classes, 
Summers 5283 In Staffordshire are very pernicious, Firchild 1396-1399 In Suffolk, 
Cooper 2710 In South Wilts, Hughes 3105 In East Riding of Yorkshire, Howard 
2198-2200. 

In Cambridgeshire have not injured the morals of the people in the manner described, 
Thurnall 2397. 


Bennett, William. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Has been engaged in the cultivation of 
land since 1813; first in Norfolk, now in Bedfordshire, 378-384 The farming interest 
is much depressed; strong lands cannot by any system of farming be cultivated with 
profit at the present prices, 385, 38C Prices are lower than they were in 1833, 387, 
388 Wages have been reduced 1s. a week; they are now 8s. or gs., 389, 3902—— 
This is not more than sufficient to maintain a labourer’s family, but cannot be continued 
with the present prices, 391, 392 Rents have been generally reduced in witness’s 
neighbourhood ; he holds his land under lease, 393-397 The difference between the 
price of wheat and barley in 1832 and now is equal to his whole rental, supposing an 
equal produce, 398-405—— Nature of the soil on witness’s farm, 406-412— —The years 
1822 and 1823 were not so bad as last year, 413-417——Notwithstanding the reduction 
of rents, farmers are unable to meet their engagements, 418-422 They were better off 
in 1824 and 1825, in consequence of an issue of paper money ; prices fell in 1827, when 
the notes were called in, 423-430—— Causes of the present rise in corn (February) 
431, 432- ; 

Great improvements have been made on convertible lands in Bedfordshire, 433-437 
A greater quantity of corn has been grown, 438-442——The last harvest was an average 
crop, and the two years preceding rather above the average, 443-446 The great 
bulk of corn has already been sent to market, 447, 448 The four-course system of 
farming described, 449-451 Number of sheep bred by witness ; proportions of wheat 
and barley grown, 452-454-——- Prices of barley in 1831 and at the present time ; differ- 
ence between chevalier and common barley, 455-464 The price of wool has improved 
about one-third since 1831, 465-475——The price of stock remains the same, but all 
grain is lower, 476-479~ — Beans fetch a better price than usual this year, in cone 
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Bennett, William. (Analysis of his Evidence)-—continued. 


of the failure of turnips, 480-486 Poor-rates in witness’s parish are lower than in 
former years, 487—490—-—Reduction of the weekly expenses in wages, 491-493. 

There is still competition for farms as the number of farmers increases, 494, 495 
With the present burthens upon land, some of which are unfair, wheat should be 64s. a 
quarter and barley 40 s., 496-499 The poverty of farmers has compelled them to part 
with their corn, which has forced down prices, 500-502-——-—Causes of the rise in the price 
of wool, 503, 506——Railroads have relieved the county from the pressure of surplus 
labour, 507-510 The total repeal of the malt-tax would be of great benefit, 513, 514 
Chevalier barley makes the best malt; its growth, culture, &c., 515-519—— Malt 
would be the best food for fattening cattle, 520, 521 ——The present price of barley is not 
remunerating, 522-527 Wheat is the staple article of the farmer; good crops of other 
descriptions of corn will not make up any deficiency in it, 528, 529——-When trade is 
bad in the straw-plait business the poor-rates in witness’s neighbourhood are increased, 
530-534 Wages of men employed on railroads, 535-538. 

Causes of the depression in the price of wheat ; good crops; increased consumption 
of potatoes and meal, 539-544 The allotment system has a tendency to substitute 
garden produce for wheat as food for labourers, 545-547 Bread is too dear according 
to the price of corn; the bad debts of the poor have raised it, 548, 549-——-Labourers 
generally are in debt to the bakers, and cannot buy corn of the farmers, 


5507552. 
Berkshire. See Agricultural Distress. Farmers’ Wages, &e. 


Bernard, J. B. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Lives at Sidmouth, 1567, 1568 Accounts 
were furnished to witness in 1822, which show that half the rent of the kingdom is paid 
out of capital instead of profit, 1569-1576 Wheat was then-7s. 6d. a bushel, and is 
now 55.; the distress is therefore greater, 1577—1582——The former price was occasioned 
by a succession of wet seasons, the present is the natural price, 1583, 1584— The di:ni- 
nution of the circulating medium has been the principal cause of distress; variations of 
prices, with the extension and contraction of the currency since 1822, 1585-1605 


Importations from Ireland are another cause, 1606, 1607-——The expenses of farmers 
have very much increased in the last 20 years, 1608-1614——The whole agricultural 
body, including noblemen as well as farmers, are insolvent, 1615-1620——The price of 


barley and oats is high, on account of bad crops, 1621-1623. 

The diminution of the currency has reduced prices, except when there has been a 
scarcity of produce, 1624, 1625——Effects of Peel’s Bill, 1626, 1627 The currency 
is more fluctuating since the adoption of the gold standard, 1628-1630 An extension 
of the circulating medium would remove distress to a certain extent, 1631-1633 
Reason why new tenants can be found without difficulty, 1634-1636 Farms on which 
there is not much arable land are not so distressed as others, 1639, 1640-—~Witness’s 
rents have been reduced 40 per cent., 1641-1645 The price of butter has been depre- 
ciated, 1646-1651 Burthens imposed on witness’s estate during the high prices, 1652- 
1654 Nature of the land and produce, 1655-1658 Making allowances for improve- 
ments, the rental of land is much the same as before the war, 1659-1663 The 
labourers are better off in Devonshire than in most other counties, although wages are 


low, 1664-1667. 


Berwich-upon-Tweed. The land is exceedingly good, and the local burthens altogether only 
as. in the pound, Langhorne 3683-3692 The tenantry are the best farmers in the 
kingdom, and of large capital, Langhorne 3693, 3694. 

See also Farmers. 


Bethlem Hospital. Account of the several articles of clothing, and the prices of each, sup- 
plied to Bethlem Hospital, in each year, from 1815 to 1835, App. p. 402. 


Bexley, Lord. Statement of expenses and returns of a farm rented of his lordship in 
Kent, Dowling 2781-2803. 


Bill Brokers. In Essex the farmers can only get accommodation from bill brokers, which is 
the sure forerunner to their ruin, Comport 4253-4259. 


Bills of Exchange. Bank of England does not negociate foreign bills of exchange, but 
becomes the purchaser or seller of bullion, according to the rates of exchange, Fatilison 
5597: 

i , ; 7 i i for three years 
i ham. Average wages of workmen ; they have remained stationary years, 

Plies 4507-4575——The deposits in the savings bank have greatly increased, Muntz 
4578-4577 The moral condition of the people is improved ; there is less drunkenness, 
Muntz 4578, 4579 Their employment is generally healthy; they live in separate 
houses; their rent, Muntz 4587-4590 Many articles of Paris manufacture excel those 
of Birmingham, particularly such as require much manual labour, Muntz 4603-4607 
Wages are from go to 50 per cent. lower at Paris than at Birmingham, Muntz 4609- 
4611. 
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Blacker, William. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Resides in the north of Ireland, 5604 
Has had the management of Irish landed properties for 22 years, 5605-——Agricul- 
ture improving; farmers’ skill improving very much, 5607 Extent to which Par- 
liament might ameliorate the condition of agriculturists in Ireland, 5610 By actions 
on the currency ; alterations in the corn laws, 5610 Price of labour in the county of 
Armagh, 1s. a day in summer, and reduced to 10d. in winter, 5612 These wages are 
higher than in the south of Ireland, 5613 Witness last year saw a man breaking 
stones in the south of Ireland at a price which would not realize 6d. per day, 5614 
Value attached to the permission to cultivate flax in Ireland, which cannot be done 
without a protecting duty, 5615-——Russia can send flax to Dundee cheaper than it 
could be sent from Armagh, 5615 Strong recommendation that a permanent duty on 
corn be adopted, to take at a particular price, 5615 Issue of Exchequer bills to 
bankers on securities, recommended, 5615 Alteration of the duty on flax, hemp and 
butter necessary, 5616. 

Nature of the culture about Armagh, 5617 Almost entirely arable land, but little 
thrown into pasture, 5617 Soil various ; some poor, some very good, 5619-——Stall- 
feeding the cattle is a great benefit, 5620 The country generally divided into very 
small farms, few above eight and many so low as four and five acres, 5623, 5624 In 
the low lands 40 acres considered a very large farm ; in the mountainous countries there 
are larger farms of a pasture nature, 5625 A great deal of the husbandry conducted 
by the spade, 5626 Tenants join together to keep a horse each, and a plough, in part- 
nership, 5627 Rents higher in Armagh than in other parts of Ireland, 5628 
System of middlemen decreasing, 5632 Ejectment of cottiers, or a landlord taking an 
estate into his own hands, not resorted to in the north, 5633 Settlement of cottiers 
by witness, on an estate in Tyrone, 5634——~Rents in Ireland as high as they are in 
England, 5635——In many instances higher for the same quality of land, 5637 Con- 
siderable exportation of wheat, butter, oats and pork from Armagh, 5642 Growth of 
flax, which has much revived, owing to the failure of the crop on the Continent; less 
breadth of wheat in consequence thereof, 5645 Evidence concerning proposed duty 
on foreign flax, 5650-5657- 


Blacksmiths. See Artificers. 


Blamire, William, esq., M.P. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Member of Parliament for East 
Cumberland, 5085 ——Had considerable experience in rural matters for upwards of 20 
years, 5086 Generally depressed state of the farming interest in Cumberland, 5088 

Great exertions made to keep lands of the first quality in a high state of cultivation, 

5090 General good state of the labourers from various causes, 5093 Considerable 

quantity of inferior land thrown out of cultivation, 5094 Demand for labour 

remarkably great, 5095 Tenantry generally in a bad state, 5096 Rents cannot be 
paid without exhausting the lands, 5097, 5098——Rents not reduced to the extent they 
should have been, owing to the competition for farms, 5099—-Great numbers of yeomen 
reduced to the greatest distress, owing to the pressure of the times, 5102-5103 Assist- 
ance given by wealthy landlords in draining and manuring, in lieu of reduction of rent, 

5115 Great depression in the agricultural interests has taken place since 1816, 5119 

The alteration of the currency was the first affecting cause, 5119, 5120 Also the 

great foreien importation of corn, 5122——The Irish importation, more particularly as to 

price of animal food, 5124, 5125. 


Blythburgh (Suffolk). Population and acreage of the parish, Cooper 2614-2618—— 
Number of acres of each description of land, arable, pasture, &c., Cooper 2632-2634 
Many labourers have been out of employment for several years ; profitable labour could 
not be found for all, Cooper 2607-2613 Per centage of poor-rate in the pound, 
Cooper 2636-2642. 

The parochial expenses have increased since 1823, Cooper 2597-2601 Rates and 
expenses at different periods since 1793, Cooper 2602-2604 Price of wheat at those 
periods, Cooper 2605, 2606. 

The poor are suffering, as many are out of employment, and out-door relief has been 
withdrawn ; number out of employment, Cooper 2723-2727. 


Bonding System. See Corn Laws, 2. 


Bone Manure. Has been introduced with great profit into the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
Howard 2190-2197 The use of bone manure since 1820 has raised the value of land 
in the Wolds of Yorkshire from 7s. to 20s. an acre, Cayley 3545 Cost of bone 
manure ; very good manure for raising a crop of turnips, and also for succeeding grasses, 


Grey 4679. 


Boroughbridge. Account of the cost of growing wheat and other crops upon good soils 
near Boroughbridge by the four-course and three-course systems, Cayley 3555-3560. 


Bradley, Edward. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Steward to gentleman near Cowbridge, in 
Glamorganshire, 2427-2431—-—Farmers have been very backward with their rents, and 
have 
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Bradley, Edward. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


have not paid them out of profits, 2432-2495 There are not many really solvent ; 
there have been many failures, 2436-2438——Their distress arises from the low prices of 
corn and other produce, 2439-2442 The importation of Irish corn has been the cause 
of low prices in Glamorganshire ; imports in 1833, 1834 and 1835, and price of wheat 
each year, 2443-2454 The produce of Glamorganshire is not enough for its consump- 
tion, 2455-2468 The farmers cannot compete with the Irish, as their burthens on 
land and wages are much greater, 2469-2477 It is impossible for them to go on unless 
their expenses be diminished or prices raised ; they expect assistance from Parliament, 
2478-2483 Country banks will not give them so much assistance as they formerly 
did, 2484-2486. 

Many farmers are living harder than their labourers, and have not been reduced by 
imprudence, 2487, 2488 Average rent of land; it has been reduced from 10 to 25 per 
cent., 2489-2490 Comparison of the prices of corn at Swansea and Mark-lane ; in- 
correctness of the averages, 2491-2500——The freeholders occupying their own land and 
the smaller gentry are distressed and reduced, 2501-2505—— An equalization of the taxes 
in England and Ireland would be an advantage to the English farmer, 2506-2508 The 
price of stock is low ; much is imported from Ireland, 2509-2513——The Irish breed less 
cattle than they did, and are bringing more land into cultivation, 2514-2519——The land 
is worse cultivated, and produces less than it did, in consequence of the distressed state 
of the farmers, 2520-2524 Price of wheat that would be remunerating, 2525-2527 
Produce of barley per acre; causes of its high price, 2528-2532 System of 
cropping in Glamorganshire, 2533-2535——The crops have been falling off; average 
amount thereof, 2536-2541. 


Properties are generally small, 2542-2545——-Use and advantages of the instrument 
called the presser, 2547 ‘Witness’s land is not deteriorated; he feeds much cattle and 
has a breeding flock of sheep, 2548-2552 Four shillings a bushel is a fair price for 
barley, if the quantities are average, 2553-2555 Many farms which were in a flourish- 
ing state have been reduced by over-cropping, 2556-2560——-Witness’s crop has been 
better than that of his neighbours, on account of better cultivation, 2561-2563 Beans 
are not generally cultivated, 2564-2568 Farmers can get assistance from bankers for 
a month or two when prices are low, 2574 Examination as to the prices of wool and 
barley, 2576-2583 —— Further evidence on the practice of cropping, fallow and manure, 


2584-2587. 


Branch Banks. The Bank of England branch banks have contracted the circulation of other 
banks by taking their notes in for cash, Langhorne 3819-3831 They will not give 
accommodation to farmers on any security they have to offer, Langhorne 3832, 3833. 


Bread. 1s cheaper in Paris than in London ; the London flour trade is a monopoly, Jacob 
303, 304 Is too dear according to price of corn; the bad debts of the poor have 
raised it, Bennett 548, 549 Labourers are generally in debt to the bakers, and cannot 
buy corn of the farmers, Bennett 550-552——KEvil caused by the price of bread not 
bearing its proper proportion to the price of wheat, Escott 4907-— The competition of 
the London millers and bakers has made bread proportionately cheaper than in the 
country, Dowling 2876-2880 Table laid before the Committee of the quantity of flour 
which might be produced from five bushels of wheat, and what weight of bread may be 
made from it, taken 24 hours after baking, Fairbrother 5659. 


Bricks. Notice of the extent to which brickmaking is carried on in Somersetshire, Escott 
5051. 

Bristles. Quantity thereof, of foreign production, consumed in the United Kingdom in 
each year, 1833-1835, Ev. p. 59. 


Bristol. See Importations, 1. 


Brougham, Lord. Extract from a speech of Lord Brougham’s, 1822, on the subject of the 
state of currency and distress in the country ; reduction of taxation recommended as the 
best means of meeting the difficulty, Escott 5080. 


Brunton. See Land. 


Bullion. Bank always glad to purchase silver bullion, Pattison 5371-—-The Bank pur- 
chased, between 1830 and 1834, 3,500,000 /. of silver, Pattison 5374——-Amount of bullion, 
May 1836, in the Bank, 7,600,000 1., of which 500,000 1. was silver, Pattison 5378, 5379 

Evidence as to amount of bullion held by the Bank at different dates; proportion of 

gold and silver, Pattison 5478-5489. 


Bullocks. See Cattle. 


Burke, Mr. . His opinion that the issue of one-pound notes would drive the gold out of the 
country, Escott 499}. 
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Butter. The price has been depreciated, Bernard 1646-1651 Importations from Ireland 
and Holland have depressed the prices of English butter, Taylor 3303-3306 Duty on 
butter has produced a great revenue to Government without raising the price to the con- 
sumer, Blacker 5616. 

Account of the prices at Smithfield and Leadenhall Markets from 1815 to 1835, both 
inclusive, App. p. 400. Quantity brought into Great Britain from Ireland, from 1815 


to 825, App. p. 406. : 


Calves. See Cattle. 

Canada. Some United States wheat may have been surreptitiously introduced into England 
through Canada, but importations have been small, Hodgson 2044-2048 Quantity of 
Canadian corn imported; much American wheat cannot be brought through Canada, as 
the price is generally higher than in Europe, Sandars 4087-4098. 


Canals and Railroads. Effect of the general speculation in these schemes in increasing the 
quantity of money in circulation, Escott 5041 Bankers state that a great deal of paper 
money has been issued in consequence of these schemes, Escott 5042. 


CapiTAL: Exhaustion of Agricultural Capital. 
1. In England generally. 
2. In particular Counties. 


1. In England generally. 

The large farmer is sinking his capital; the small farmer has already sunk it, Green 
189, 190 Accounts were furnished to witness in 1822, which show that half the rent 
of the kingdom is paid out of capital instead of profit, Bernard 1569-1576— —Wheat 
was then 7s. 6d. a bushel, and is now §s.; the distress is therefore greater, Bernard 
1577-1582 In the southern counties rent is paid out of capital, Trumper 3132, 3133 
The capital of farmers is nearly exhausted, but not by imprudence, Zrumper 

3162-3164. 

2. In particular Counties. 

In Berkshire the farmers, in almost all cases, are paying the expenses of their farms out 
of capital, Alinatt 798 800 In Cambridgeshire capital has been reduced one-half by 
the low prices, Thurnall 2287-228g9—— In Glamorganshire the capital of the tenantry 
has been gradually diminished for 15 years, and the land not well managed for want of 
means, David 1203-1208 ——In Hampshire the capital of farmers has been much dimi- 
nished, Twynam 608-610. 

In Hertfordshire rents are paid out of capital, Sharpe 3870, 3871 In Kent, 
Waring 118, 119 Until lately the farmers near Canterbury have paid their rents out of 
capital, Mearne 1441-1444—— The farmer has no interest for his capital in cultivating 
corn lands in Kent, Waring 14, 15 Near Eltham farmers are paying wages and other 
expenses out of capital, Green 161, 162 In Staffordshire rents are paid out of capital, 
Firchild 1372-1374 In Suffolk the farmers are generally spending their capital, Cooper 
2594-2596-——In the East Riding of Yorkshire, Howard 2130, 2131. 

See also Clay Lands. Cultivation. Interest. 
Capitalists. The present tendency, both in manufactures and agriculture, is to break up the 

smaller capitalists, Cayley 3663, 3664. 

Capron, Mr. Particulars of a farm in Suffolk mortgaged to, which cannot be sold at half 

the price for which it was purchased in 1813, Cooper 2650-2655. 


Carter, John Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—-A farmer at Hunstanton, in Norfolk, 
and agent to Mr. Styleman, 2915-2921 The present state of the tenantry is ruinous, 
2922-2924 The rents were reduced last year ; they were always moderate, 2925-2927 

The tenants cannot pay their rents off the farms, but are not in arrear, 2928-2930 

None have been broken up, 2931, 2932 The large supply has affected prices, 

2933 Some land farmed by witness made a profit from Michaelmas 1822 to Michael- 

mas 1825, but has since occasioned an annual loss, 2934-2939 Statement of the 

annual losses since Michaelmas 1850, 2940-2946 The farm was equally well managed 
at both periods; causes of the different results, 2947 There have been bad crops since 

1830, yet the prices have been reduced, 2948, 2949 The price of wheat has been lower 

than that of barley, because the crop was better, 2950-2952——Price of wheat and barley 

in the Lynn market, 1823, 1824 and 1825, 2953, 2954 In 1833 and‘1834; the harvests 

of 1833 and 1835 were bad, 2955-2958. 

In some parts of Norfolk many of the poor are out of employment, and are much 
distressed, 2959-2961 Wages are reduced from 10s. 6d. to gs. a week ; if prices were 
improved, employment would be found, 2962-2968 The poor are discontented, but 
are becoming reconciled to the new Poor Law, 2969——-The farmers are afraid to lower 
wages, lest their property should be destroyed, 2970-2974 Advantage of employing 
the London police in the country, 2975 The repeal of the malt-tax would be of great 
benefit both to the farmers and labourers, 2976—2g80-——Cattle are very much fed with 
wheat in Norfolk, 2981, 2982 The land is deteriorated in value, for want of manure 
and cleaning, 2983-2988. 

Cash 
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Cash Payments Bill. It had very little effect in reducing prices, Sandars 4057-4060. 
4068-4070—— It has not yet had its full effect upon landowners, whose estates are 
charged with fixed payments, Sandars 4071, 4072 Effect of Mr. Peel’s Bill upon 
prices ; successive contractions of paper currency from 1814 to 1819, in anticipation of 
the resumption of cash payments, Cayley 3629, 3630 Variations of issues and prices 
subsequent to 1829, Cayley 3630-3633——Avricultural and manufacturing prices fell 
equally in 1819, Cayley 3643, 3644. j 

Extent to which contracts have adjusted themselves thereto; consequences of that 
measure, without reference to debtor and creditor, Cayley 4111, 4112 The effects on 
manufactures have passed, but still operate on agriculture, Cayley 4113 They are 
most severely felt by freeholders who cultivate their own land, Cayley 4114-4121 —— 
Its political consequences ; effect of distress in producing political discontent and a 
desire for change, Cayley 3665-3666 It has operated most injuriously to the small 
proprietors or yeomanry who had contracted engagements in depreciated money, Cayley 
3667-3669 Its injury has only been in full operation for two years, Cayley 3673-3675. 
3677 Successive departures from the Bill in issuing notes, Langhorne 3783-3791 ; 
Spooner 4418 There has been no departure from the metallic currency since that 
period, Pattison 5522 Had the State not eflected the change in 1819, they would have 
been called upon to do so at a later period, Pattison 5517 Statement made by 
Mr. Bankes, in the House of Commons, complaining of the manner in which the Com- 
mittee of 1819 had been deceived as to the true operation and extent of the Act for 
resuming Cash Payments, Attwood 5560, 5561. 


See also Currency. 


Cattle. Much fed with wheat in Norfolk, Carter 2981, 2982 
used in feeding cattle in Suffolk, Cooper 2704-2707. 
Quantity of bullocks, cows, sheep, pigs, horses, mules, calves and lambs imported into 
Liverpool from Ireland and coastwise, from 1829 to 1835 inclusive, Saxdars 3950. 


See also Malt Tax, ll. Wheat, 1. 


Cayley, Edward Stillingfleet, esq., m. P. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Member for the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, and has made agriculture his study for many years, 3518-3520 
Was a member of the Commons’ Committee of 1833 ; the farmers at that time were deeply 
distressed, 3521—3525——The lowland farmers were suffering from wet seasons and short 
crops, while the upland farmers, whose crops were good, enjoyed the scarcity price, 3526 

In the last two years the condition of upland farmers has been worse, while that of 

the lowland farmer has improved, 3527 The arable farmer could not go on but for his 

grass farms in connexion with his corn-land, 3528-3530——The upland farmers have 
been preserved, until lately, from the effects of low prices, 3531 Abundant harvests 
have made the state of the lowland farmer better than in 1833, but these cannot be 

expected to continue, 3532, 3533- . 

Account of the expenses and produce of a farm in witness’s occupation for the years 
1833, 1834 and 1835 ; nature of the soil, &c., 3534-3540 The four-shift system prevails, 
and artificial manure is used with great effect, 3541-3545 Detailed statement of the 
mode of working one acre of land cultivated on the improved or four-course system, 3545, 
3546 Account of receipts and expenses, for six years, of a farm held at a corn-rent 
near York, showing a loss, 3547-3550 Variations in the expenditure explained, 3551, 
3552 This farm has a larger proportion of grass, and the poor-rates are light, 35593, 
3554 Accounts from a farmer near Boronghbridge of the cost of growing wheat and 
other crops upon good soils, on the four-course system, 3555-3558 Account from the 
same farmer of the cost of growing wheat, &c., on the three-course system, 3559, 3560. 

In many counties the proportion of heavy land to lighter soils is one-half, 3561 
Until lately it was peculiarly the wheat land, 3564 The product of the heavy soils 
generally determines the abundance or scarcity of wheat; influence of wet and dry 
seasons upon the upland and lowland farms, 35 5 The harvest of 1833 was searcely 
an average ; 1834 very abundant, and 1835 deficient, 3566, 3587 Circumstances which 
occasioned the deficiency, 3568-3571 Rents are better paid than they ought to be, 
for the tenants pay them out of capital and leave their bills unpaid, 3572, 3573 
Tradesmen who were anxious for a repeal of the corn laws are now desirous of sustaining 
the price of corn, 3574 If landlords pressed for arrears few tenants could pay them, 
3575—— Rents have, in some instances, been reduced from 4o0l. to 100/. a year; in 
others a sum has been paid a tenant to take a farm, paying no rent, 3576-3578. 

Wages are high in witness’s district, as much new land has been brought into cultivation, 
B579 The labourers when employed are generally well off, but they are paid out of 
capital, and thus the legitimate fund for the employment of labour is gradually exhausted, 
3580, 3581 With the present prices wages must be reduced and the labourer eventually 
thrown altogether out of employment, 3552 The Poor Law Amendment Act scarcely 
operates in the north, 3583, 3584 It cannot come into full operation while the present 
prices continue, 3585——In the north the effects of the new law of settlement are not 
apparent ; uncertain benefits of migration, 3586 Many of the tradesmen in towns 
surrounded by agricultural districts have been bankrupt; they all complain of the want 
of the farmer’s custom, 3587, 3588-——Many labourers have left poor law unions and 
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Cayley, Edward Stillingfleet, esq., M-p. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 
sought employment elsewhere ; the reduction of rates is not a proof of more employment, 
3589-3592 The absorption of agricultural labourers in manufactures and railroads 
may render agricultural labour dearer than the farmer can afford to purchase, 3593, 
3594——--Incompatibility of high wages with low prices; difficulty of adjusting them, 

595-3598. 

eRe orien charge high prices to cover bad debts ; the large farmer ean get his work 
done more cheaply, 3599, 3600 All persons who have farmers for their debtors are in 
distress, 3601, 3602 The manufacturers are said to be very prosperous ; their prosperity 
arises from the large issues of joint-stock banks, who accommodate them, but refuse 
assistance to the farmers, 3603-3605 There is not an identity of mterest between the 
manufacturers and agriculturists ; neither are exports a criterion of the prosperity of either, 
3606——Importance of the home trade is greater than the export trade, 3607-—-Caleu- 
lation of the number of persons in the United Kingdom dependent upon agnculture and 
upon the export trade, 3608. 

Natural dependence of agriculture and manufactures upon each other ; their interests 
may be opposed, 3609-3611 ——The condition of the manufacturing interest in connexion 
with the export trade should not be taken as a criterion of the condition of the agricultural 

- interest, 3612, 3613 Importance to the manufacturer of being able to supply himself 
from the growth of his own country, 3614 The present corn law is nearly perfect, and 
has given the farmer, of late years, all the protection he can derive from any corn law, 
3615 Estimated value of the gross annual produce of land, 3616———The manufac- 
turer derives as much benefit from it as the agriculturist, 3617, 3618. 

Distress is the result of low prices, 3619 ——The prices of all agricultural produce are 
really low; but in the case of barley, wool and meal have been artificially raised by’ 
scarcity, 3620-3622 Effect of supply and demand, and of abundance or scarcity of 
money upon the prices of articles, 3623-3627 An average of seasons may be caleu- 
lated- upon for a long series of years, 3628 Effect of Mr. Peel’s Bill of 1819 upon 
prices ; statement of the successive contractions of paper currency from 1814 to 1819, in 
anticipation of the resumption of cash payments, 3629-3635——The reduced issues 
caused the adverse years of 1820, 1821 and 1822, in which the prices of manufactures, 
as well as agricultural produce were depressed, 3630-3632 Increased issues between 
the years 1822 and 1825 produced the prosperous years of 1823, 1824 and 1825, 3632, 
36533——The panic was occasioned by an over-issue of paper upon too contracted a 
standard of value, 3634 In consequence of the panic a law was passed to prevent the 
issue of one-pound notes after 1829, 3634-3638. 

’ Since 1815 extension and contraction of the currency have been invariably followed by 
high or low prices, 3639, 3640 A general increase of prices followed the Bank 
Restriction Act and continued until 1819, since which time prices have declined ; the 
price of wheat, which had been 10s. a quarter for a century, was quadrupled by the opening 
of the American mines, 3641, 3642 Manufacturing and agricultural prices fell equally 
in 1819, 3643, 3644 The manufacturers are in a state of prosperity, principally in con- 
sequence of the over-issues of joint-stock banks, 3645, 3646——-Tabular statement of 
wool imported and woollen manufactured goods exported, with calculations to prove that 
the prosperity of the woollen trade did not cause the rise in the price of wool, 3647 
Circumstances which contribute to the prosperity of manufactures during the depression 
of agriculture, 3648-3650 Advantage of one-pound notes for cireulation ; the power 
of issuing five-pound notes on advantageous terms may be equivalent, 3651-3653 
The war did not occasion high prices; statement showing that in all the wars of the last 
century prices rose at the peace, 3654. 

Authorities in proof of the position that depreciation of currency affects prices, and that 
the restoration of a former standard is then unjust, 3654 Principle adopted by Austria, 
France and Russia of paying debts in the same depreciated money in which they had 
been contracted, 3655 Importations from Ireland have not in the least affected 
prices in England, 3655, 3656 Low prices cause a greater export from Ireland, unless 
they fall too low for any profit, 3657 Farmers find great difficulty in obtaining accom- 
modation from bankers, 3661, 3662 The present tendency, both in manufactures and 
agriculture, is to break up the smaller capitalists, 3663, 3664 Political consequences 

_of Mr. Peel’s Bill; effect of distress in producing political discontent and a desire for 
change, 3665, 3666--—The change in the value of money has operated most injuriously 
to the smaller proprietors or yeomanry who had contracted engagements in depreciated 
money, 3667-3669. 

The principles on which cash payments were resumed were unjust to the public; the 
addition of silver is an optional standard proposed, 3670 Advantages of a silver cur- 
rency, in conjunction with an issue of one-pound notes by country bankers; it would 
raise prices 20 per cent., 3671——The landowner would gain by the depreciation of 
money, in all his fixed payments, and manufacturers and labourers would not have to pay 
a price for articles corresponding with their increased receipts, 3672 The injury of 
Mr. Peel’s Bill has only been in full operation for two years, 3673~3675 A change in 
the currency would be injurious to fixed annuitants; reasons which would render it not 
unjust, 3676 Changes in the currency and extraordinary seasons have suspended the 
operation of Mr. Peel’s Bill until the last few years, 3677. 
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Cayley, Edward Stillingfleet, esq.,m.r. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 
{Second Examination.]|—Extent to which contracts have adjusted themselves to the 
Bill of 1819; other consequences of that measure, without reference to the relation of 
debtor and creditor, 4111, 4112 Its effects on manufactures have passed ; those on 
agriculture continue ; necessity of a general reduction of rent, unless prices are’ raised 
4113 Its effects have been most severely felt by the freeholders st cultivate their 
own land, 4114-4116 The small mortgagees still continue to pay the old rate of 
interest, in many instances, 4117-4121 Taxation and poor-rates have been reduced 
only nominally, and there are less means of paying them, 4122, 4123 Mode in which 
ri gm operates upon prices explained, 4124 Advantages of a silver standard, 4125- 
4128, 


Extract from Montesquieu on the effects of contraction and expansion of the currency 
upon the Roman empire, 4129 Depreciation of old coins in England, 4130, 4131—- 
Dr. Franklin’s opinion of the effect of raising the value of colonial currency, upon the 
revolt of the American provinces, 4131 Silver being the standard of other countries 
is more accessible in panics, 4132-4134 The old standard should be resorted to of 
gold, silver and one-pound notes, 4135-4139 This would not raise prices sufficiently 
high to admit foreign corn; the present corn laws should not be altered, 4140-4143 
— In seeking accommodation from bankers, farmers cannot give good securities, 4144 
Persons in trade can give better security by indorsing over their property, 4145 
4146—— Many landlords have heen paying their own rents, by the land being run out, 
4147, 4148 An equitable commutation of tithe will afford relief to the farmer, 4149 
Beneficial effects of repealing the malt-tax, 4150, 4151 —— Objections to an income- 
tax; the land-tax should be equalized, 4152-4155. 


Doubtful expediency of an Irish poor law, and of equalizing the taxation of both 
countries, 4156-4161 Tendency of wages to find a level in both countries, 4162-4164 
Effect of Irish produce on prices, 4165-4168 The Beer Bill raised the price of 
barley; the repeal of the malt-tax would raise it more, 41 69-4171 ——Much drainage has 
been done by landlords instead of reducing rent, 4172, 4173——Difficulty of effecting 

’ sales of land ; the number of a purchase is not reduced, 4174, 4175——-To raise the 
price of wheat by reducing the quantity grown is not profitable to the farmer, 4176—— 
Importance of encouraging the growth of flax, 4177, 4178 To raise the duty on foreign 
flax and tallow would be a recompense for the malt-tax, 4179-4181 The labourer 
would be benefited by a rise in prices, as the fund from which he is now paid must soon 
be exhausted, 4184-4186 Danger of reducing wages, 4187, 4188——The Northum- 
berland system of paying them in kind is advantageous to the occupier, 4189——Compa- 
rative comforts of the labourer durmg high and low prices, 4190-4195. 


Chalk Lands. Had more than average crops in 1835, Peyton 1528-1530. 
Chard. Notice of a lace and silk manufactory at Chard, Escott 5050. 


Cheese. Account of the prices of, at Smithfield and Leadenhall markets, from 1815 to 1835, 
both inclusive, App. p. 400. 


Chelsea Hospital. Account of the several articles of clothing, and the prices of each, sup- 
plied to Chelsea Hospital in each year, from 1815 to 1835, App. p. 402. 


Chevalier Barley. Chevalier barley makes the best malt; its growth, culture, &c., Bennett 
515-519——It does not yield so much as other kinds, and is more liable to injury in wet 
seasons, Sharpe 3924, 3925- 

See also Barley. 


Cheviot Hills. Sheep farms on the Cheviot hills have often less than one sheep to an acre, 
‘Grey 4687. 


Children. Are employed by the manufacturers in Leicestershire; there is no employment 
for them in agriculture, Wilson 1769-1771 In Sussex labourers are willing to let their 
children work, which, under the system of head-money, they often refused to do, Hudson 


3500-35e2. 
See also Poor Law Act. 


Churches, Building. Importance of the precedent, when considering the question whether 
the general property of the country is answerable for church support; of the large sums 
of money contributed by the Legislature towards building churches, Escott 5065. 


Circulation. Comparative circulation of notes by the Bank of England and country bankers 
_ at different periods, Langhorne 3836-3839 The amount of gold in circulation is much 
over-rated, Langhorne 3840-3846. 
See also Bank Notes. Bankers. Branch Bank. Bullion. Canals and Railroads. 
Currency. Joint Stock Banks. Manufactures. Savings Banks. 
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CLay LANDS: 
1. Generally. 
2. In particular Counties. 


1. Generally. 

Strong clay lands cannot, by any system of farming, be cultivated with profit at the 
present prices, Bennett 385, 386 The farmers on cold clay lands are the most dis- 
tressed ; many, on the most heavy lands, have failed in the southern counties, 77 rumper 
3118-3128 Some of the poorest clay lands require a reduction of 100 per cent. in rent, 
Trumper 3207-3212 Little improvement has been made in cultivating them ; some 
will not produce so much as they did in 1793, Trumper 3213-3217 In many counties 
the proportion of heavy land to lighter soils is one-half, Cayley 3561 Until lately it 
was peculiarly the wheat land, Cayley 3554 The product of heavy soils generally 
determines the abundance or scarcity of wheat, Cayley 3565 Cold clay lands, which 
form about one-fourth of the cultivated land of the kingdom, could not be cultivated with 
profit, if rent-free, Howard 2216-2221 Are the most expensive to cultivate, Peyton 
1533) 1534: Are not favourable to the breeding of sheep, Green 207-209. 


2. In particular Counties. 
Distress in Hampshire applies more particularly to strong clay lands, Twynam 562-564 
In Herefordshire the farmers of cold clay lands have wasted their capital, Turner 
4105-4106 The farmers near ge ge nal eh on strong clay lands, are losing 
money, and paying rent out of capital, Langhorne 3695-3699 The stiffer lands in the 
Weald of Sussex will hardly pay any rent, Hudson 3453, 3454- 

See also Agricultural Distress. Clover. 


Clothing. Price of cotton goods is much reduced, but the woollen clothes, once worn by 
the poor, were the product of this country, and their own manufacture, Spooner 4359~ 
4364 Is certainly cheaper than formerly, Escott 4901 The only article which is 
cheaper to a farmer, Summers 5243 Account of the several articles of clothing, and 
the prices of each, in Greenwich, Bethlem and Chelsea Hospitals, in each year, from 1815 
to 1835, both inclusive, App. p. 402. 

Clover. Average quantity that can be grown on an acre of clay land, Waring 19. 


Coin. The export of coin could not be prevented, but might be restrained by prohibition, 
Spooner 4400 Causes which led to debasements, on the part of Government, of the 
eoin of the realm; the object was not to produce but to prevent fraud, Attwood 5583 
The coin of the country may be melted, by the Act 59 Geo. III., Pattison 5328. 


See also Seignorage. 


Common Land. Large tracts have been brought into cultivation in Cumberland in the last 
15 years; bad state of the land, Blamire 5088. 


Competition for Farms. Reasons why new tenants can be found without difficulty; although 
the farms are not profitable, Bernard 1634-1636 There is still competition for farms 
in Bedfordshire, as the number of farmers increases, Bennett 494, 495A farm in 
Berkshire, for which a bonus should be given for cultivating it, would let again at its 
present rent, as farmers must have an occupation, and always hope that times will mend, 
Allnatt 854-863 Great competition for farms in East Cumberland, Blamire 5099-—— 
In Middlesex there is no difficulty in obtaining tenants when farms are worth anything, 
Sherborne 4849. 

In Glamorganshire many farms are out of occupation, David 1342-1344 Many 
tenants in Berkshire, Essex, Middlesex, Surrey, Sussex and Kent, have thrown up their 
farms, and there is difficulty in getting new tenants, Peyton 1543-1548. 

Comport, Michael. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—An attorney at Rochford, in Essex, 4197- 
4199 The small proprietors of land are much distressed, 4200, 4201-——They have 
contracted engagements in better times, which they cannot discharge, 4202-4205 The 
land is good, 4206——The tenantry are worse off; they are paying rent out of capital ; 
the capital of most is reduced, of some entirely gone, 4207-4212 Number of acres of 
jand in the hundred of Rochford in the landlords’ hands, where the tenantry have thrown 
up their farms or failed, 4213 The poor are well employed, and the land is in a good 
state of cultivation, 4214-4222 The rents are moderate, and the tenants prudent and 
skilful, 4223-4226 Their distress is caused by the low price of wheat, 4227-4228 —— 
The price of barley and oats will not compensate for that of wheat ; the quantity produced 
has been ayerage, 4231-4233 Produce of go acres of arable and 10 of pasture land in 
Rochford hundred, in 1833, 1834 and 1835, upon the six-course system, 4234, 4235 ——- 
Nothing but the interest of capital is left for the farmer’s subsistence, 4236-4240 Many 
failures, to a large amount, have taken place, 4241-4251 Rochford hundred is con- 
sidered the garden of Essex, 4252 The farmers can only get accommodation from 
bill brokers, which is the sure forerunner to their ruin, 4253-4259 They live scarcely 
better than well-employea labourers, 4260, 4261 The beer-shops have had a very bad 
effect, 4263. 

The new Poor Law will reduce the rates, and is popular with the well-disposed and 
mdustrious labourets, 4264-4270 Children have never been taken away without the 

consent 
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Comport, Michael. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


consent of the parents, 4271--—The Poor Law has the effect of employing the poor, 

4272-4274 There is not more labour than is sufficient for the demands of the farmer, 

4275, 4276——Amount of poor-rates; it will be reduced one-third without injuring the 

poor, 4277-4287 The tendency of the law is to give independence to the able-bodied 

and industrious, 4288 There ioe not been over-production at Rochford, 4289-4292 

——The reduction of poor-rates will not compensate the farmer for the losses he is suffer- 
ing, 4293, 4294. 

Contracts. Proposed adoption of a silver standard would vitiate all contracts which bear 
date since the introduction of the present standard to the extent of 5 per cent, Attwood 
5553-5555-——If the present standard cannot be varied, it would be incumbent on the 
Legislature to cause an adjustment in the amount of every existing contract which has its 
date before the introduction of the present standard, Attwood 5555 Manner in which 
contracts were adjusted when the law regulating weights and measures was passed, 
Attwood 5555: 

See also Cash Payments Biil. 


Cooper, J. G. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Farmer at Blythburgh, in Suffolk. Has been 
a tenant of Sir Charles Blois since 1823, 2588-2593 The farmers are, generally, 
spending their capital, 2594-2596 The parochial expenses have increased since 1823, 
2597-2601 Rates and expenses at different periods since 1793, 2602-2604 Price 
of wheat at those periods, 2605, 2606 Many labourers have been out of employment 
for several years; profitable labour could not be found for all, 2607-2613-—— Population 
and acreage of the parish, 2614-2618 The land is not quite as well cultivated as in 
1823, 2619-2620 The farmers would not continue to cultivate, unless they expected 
an improvement in prices, 2621-2626 They are, generally, in a ruinous state, 2626- 
2629——-Average wages gs. a week, 2630, 2631 Number of acres of arable, pasture, 
and other land in Blythburgh, 2632-2634———Per centage in the pound of poor-rates, 
2636-2642. 

Rents have been generally reduced from 12 to 18 per cent., 2643-2649 Particulars 
of an estate mortgaged to Mr. Capron, which cannot be sold for half the sum at which it 
was purchased in 1813, 2650-2655 The land is not so well cultivated, and produces 
less corn, 2656-2658 The average price of wheat and oats should be 60s. and 34s. 
respectively, to make a profit, 2659-2665 Reduction of witness’s rent, 2666-2668 
— Cultivation of his farm; his sheep, &c., 2669-2679 ‘W ool was very low from 1826 
to 1830; the price is fair at present, 2680-2682 Less artificial manure is now used, 
and the cultivation is less perfect, by reason of the low prices, 2683-2689 Average 
erops of wheat and barley per acre, 2690-2703 Much oil-cake and corn are used in 
feeding cattle, 2704-2707 The repeal of the malt-tax would be advantageous to the 
farmer and to the labouring classes, 2708, 2709 Beer-shops have a very bad effect, 
2710. 

al unions have been used in Suffolk for many years; the rates were generally 
higher in the unincorporated hundreds, 2714-2719 Reduction of rates is expected 
from the new Poor Law, 2720-2722 The poor are suffering, as many are out of 
employment, and out-door relief has been withdrawn, 2723-2727 Rents are higher than 
they were in 1793; they are too high, as tenants hope to gain the profits of unexhausted 
improvements, 2728, 2729 Rents should be higher than at that period, as landlords 
have expended capital in improved drainage, fencing, &c., 2730-2735 Steady and 
industrious people are now refused out-door relief, and forced into the workhouse, 
2736-2742. 

Corn. Rise of corn in the reign of King William and Elizabeth, Attwood 5583 Table, 
showing the price of corn in periods of five years, 1769-1794, Attwood 5551 Average 
price of corn for 50 years, ending 1794, demonstrating that the prices during the war were 
occasioned by paper money, and could not be maintained when returning to metal money, 
Attwood 5584. 

Account of the several quantities of foreign grain, wheat, barley, oats, rye, beans and 
peas, meal and flour imported into His Majesty’s colonies in America, the Islands of 
Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney and Sark and the Isle of Man, from foreign parts, in each of 
the years from 1815 to 1835, both inclusive, App. p. 366-369 Account of the annual 
average prices of wheat, barley, oats, rye, peas and beans in the market of Mark-lane in 
each year, from 1815 to 1835, both inclusive, App. p. 370-391——Account of foreign 
grain, wheat, barley, oats, rye, beans and peas, flour and meal brought into consumption 
in Great Britain in each year, from 1815 to 1835, both inclusive, App. p. 392. 

Account of grain, wheat, barley, oats, rye, beans and peas, flour and meal (other than 
foreign) brought into oamppee in Great Britain from Ireland, His Majesty’s colonies 
in America, the Islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney and Sark and the Isle of Man, 
specifying the quantity of each sort of grain, flour and meal in each of the years from 
1815 to 1835 inclusive, and in the last year the importation detailed by month, 
App. p- 393-399: 

See also American Corn and Flour. Barley. Clay Lands. French Corn. Oats. 

Prussia. Wheat. 
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Corn Averages. See Averages. 


Corn Crops. It is impossible for a farmer to make a profit by the cultivation of land for 
corn, Waring 7-9 Calculation of the expense of cultivation and the value of produce, 
Waring 10-12 Statement of the expenditure and receipts of corn crops for five years, 
on an acre of land near Eltham, Green 151-154. 


See also Cultivation. Wheat. 
Corn Laws: 
1. Generally. 
2. Warehousing System. 
3. Proposed Alterations. 


1. Generally. 

Advantage of the present restrictions on the importation of foreign corn, Jacob 249-251 
—-They maintain a certain equilibrium in prices, Jacob 348-350 The present corn 
law is nearly perfect, and has given the farmer, of late years, all the protection he can 
derive from any corn law, Cayley 3615. 

They impose upon the landed interest the odium of a monopoly, without affording any 
protection, Spooner 4518 In a Report to the American Congress, the corn laws are 
described as an attempt to evade the consequence of a return to cash payments pressing 
on one part of the community ; vanity of the attempt, Attwood 5590. 


2. Warehousing System. 

The bonding system is very injurious ; it encourages speculation in foreign corn; and 
when we have a small surplus of English corn the prices are reduced still more, David 
1329-1332 ; Lewin 990-1008; Sharpe 3876-3878 The bonding system encourages 
speculation in foreign corn, and the duty is not sufficiently high, Thurnall 2277-2281 
The evil of the corn laws consists in making foreign corn always ready to come into 
consumption, when the price is rising, rather than in the actual consumption, Thurnall 
2366-2372 If foreign corn paid duty on entering the ports, it would afford some pro- 
tection to the farmer, Thurnall 2373-2382 Warehousing system is injurious both to 
the farmer and merchant in English corn, Dowling 2771-2776—— Foreign corn is gene- 
rally brought into consumption by the high prices at harvest time, and enters into compe- 
tition with English corn after the harvest, Dowling 2806. 2835-2840. 2844-2846 It 
cannot compete with our own until the price rises to 65s. or 70s., Dowling 2830-2834. 

If the corn were not permitted to be warehoused in England, English merchants would 
not speculate in it, Dowling 2862-2873 If corn was warehoused abroad, speculation 
would not be restrained ; warehousing would be cheaper, Sandars 4042-4047 Men 
speculate in foreign corn because it is cheaper, and they take the chance of duty, Sandars 
4048-4054 An alteration in the warehousing system would not restrain speculation ; 
corn would be warehoused abroad, employing foreign labour, Spooner 4386-4389. 


3. Proposed Alterations. 

Proposed alterations for the protection of farmers, Lewin 967-981 ——The minimum 
duty should be raised to 8s., to be paid on entering the ports, Sharpe 3879-3898 —— 
Alterations recommended in the present corn laws as a means of mitigating the agricultural 
distress, Blacher 5610. 5615. 

See also Fized Duty. Prices I. 4. 


Corn Returns. Returns from inspectors of corn returns in Scotland and England have 
ceased ; their inutility, Jacob 319-322. 


Cottage Rents have generally fallen when they belong to estates, but not if the property of 
speculators, Peyton 1560, 1561 Vary very much in different counties ; in some places 
they do not exceed 11. or 30s., Trumper 3185, 3186 Average rents in Sussex, Hudson 
3474-3476 In East Riding of Yorkshire, 50s. a year, with a garden, Howard 
2166, 2167. 


Cottiers. Ejectment of cottiers on a landlord taking an estate into his own hands not much 
resorted to in the north of Ireland, Blacker 5633 Results of a settlement of cottiers 
by witness on an estate in Tyrone, Blacker, 5634. 


Cotton. See Malt Taz, Ill. 
County Rates. See Taxation. 


Cows. See Cattle. Dairymen. 


Cramp, Mr. John Mockett. (Analysis of his Evidence,)—Occupies 120 acres of arable land 
at St. Peter’s, in the Isle of Thanet, 738-740 At the present prices, a farmer cannot 
cultivate his land with advantage, 741-743 The average price of wheat for six months 
has been 38s. ; nothing less than 60s. would be remunerating, 744-746 The wages of 
able-bodied men are from 10s. to 12s.; this rate cannot be continued if prices remain the 


same, 747, 748——| 


The men are in a better state than in many other places ; the Isle of 
Thanet is not oyerburthened by surplus population, 749-751——There are many beer- 
shops 
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Cramp, Mr. John Mockett. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


shops, the effect of which is ery demoralizing, 752, 753 The only instance of a fire for 
a year or two occurred last week (February), 754, 756 The prices of other articles are 
not such as to remunerate for the low prices of wheat, 757, 758 Very few farmers 
keep sheep in witness’s neighbourhood, 759, 760 The food of the people is chiefly 
bread, 761——The growth of potatoes in the Isle of Thanet has decreased, 762-766, 
Crops. Rota of crops on the hill farms in Kent, Waring 13 Examination in detail as 
to the expenses and profits of successive crops, Waring 16-32——System of cropping in 
Glamorganshire, Bradley 2533-2535 The crops have been falling off lately ; average 
amount thereof, Bradley 2536-2541. 2584-2587——The farmer is better off with average 
crops and good prices than with large crops and low prices, Hudson 3436-3439 
Average crops per acre in Suffolk, Cooper 2690-2703. 
See also Corn Crops. Cross Cropping. Cultivation. Prices, 1., 3. Wheat. 
Cross Cropping. System pursued by farmers in East Cumberland on the common lands 
lately enclosed, blamire 5088-5114. 


CULTIVATION: 
1. Improvements therein. 
2. Deterioration, Causes and Extent thereof. 
3. Effects of diminishing the Cultivation of Corn. 
4. Expenses. 
5. Systems pursued in particular Counties. 


L. Improvements therein. 

The system of agriculture has improved, and a larger proportion of corn can be grown, 
Jacob 232-238 Great improvements have been made on convertible lands in Bed- 
fordshire, and a greater quantity of corn has been grown, Bennett 438-442——In Hamp- 
shire, Twynam 678-681 Little improvement has been made in cultivating the poor 
clay lands, Trumper 3213-3215. 


2. Deterioration, Causes and Extent thereof. 

Whenever a farmer is needy, his land is not well cultivated, Dowling 2804, 2805 
The condition of the land has been improved by dry summers, but less manure and labour 
are employed upon it, Zrumper 3140-3145 In Cambridgeshire land is less highly 
cultivated than it was ; farmers cannot afford manure, Zhurnall 2383-2386 In Gla- 
morganshire land not so well cultivated as it was, Bradley 2520-2524——The distress of 
the farmers has deteriorated the cultivation ; less corn is grown, David 1308-1312 In 
Hertfordshire, where there is want of capital, cultivation has deteriorated, S harpe 3929, 
3930- 

In Leicestershire tenants have scourged the land to save themselves from ruin, Wilson 
1822-1825, Much grass land has been broken up, with the consent of landlords, for the 
payment of rent, Wilson 1826-1837 Norfolk : the land near Hunstanton is deteriorated 
in value for want of manure and cleaning, Carter 2983-2988 Somersetshire: many 
farms are deteriorating in the mode of cultivation, Escoté 4860 Staffordshire: lands 
have been thrown out of cultivation; they are poor soils, Firchild 1426-1432 
Suffolk : land not so well cultivated at Blythburgh, Cooper 2619-2620. 2656-2658 
Less artificial manure is used, as the prices are so low, Cooper 2683-268g——Sussex: the 
Down farmers cultivate their land well when they have capital, Hudson 3491, 3492 —— 
Wilts : when farmers have capital, the land is well cultivated, but not when they are 
poor, Hughes 3079, 3080. 


3. Effects of diminishing the Cultivation of Corn. 

Land cannot be cultivated at the present prices, and, if laid down, the poor will be 
deprived of their labour, Trumper 3138, 3139 Farmers are diminishing the cultivation 
of corn; this practice will increase the poor-rates, Waring 128-137 And make it 
necessary to use more artificial food for sheep in winter, Waring 140, 141——Although 
cultivation is deficient, there is a superabundance of wheat, Kendall 1164-1170-———There 
is more arable land in Glamorganshire than there was in 1790, David 1252-1257. 


4, Expenses. 

It is impossible for arable farmers near Eltham to bear their expenses with the present 
prices, Green 156 The expenses have very much increased in the last 20 years, Ber- 
nard 1608-1614; Nearne 1472-1477 Statement of the expense of the cultivation of an 
acre of arable land on the four-course system, and the profit and loss thereon, Summers 
5198-——Average rent, tithes, wages, rates and taxes, and all other outgoings, for each 
year for four years, of an acre of land in Dorsetshire, and the value of the produce, Taylor 
3289-3298 Statement of the comparative expenses of cultivation in i7g0, 1813 and 
1835, on a farm in Glamorganshire, with explanations, David 1232-1238, 1248-1251. 

Expense per acre, in Kent, of labour, ploughings, carting, manure, &c., Waring, 49-58 
Calculation of expenses, and of the value of produce, Waring 10-1s—— Preduce of 
wheat in low lands in Kent, and quantity of seed; the expense of cultivation cannot be 
repaid, Waring 108-113. 
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Cultivation :—4 Expenses—continued. 

Northumberland: Estimate of the proceeds of a farm of 300 acres of turnip-soil 
managed under the fifth-course rotation, Langhorne 3743-3755 Yorkshire: state- 
ment of the expenses and profits of cultivation of land on the four-course and three- 
course sytems of husbandry, in Yorkshire, Cayley 3534-3560. 

Comparative expense of growing corn in England and Ireland, David 1327-1338.1352- 
1354+ 


5. Systems pursued in particular Counties. 

Land may be cultivated on the four-course system without fallow, Peyton 1535 The 
four-course system of husbandry, as pursued in Bedfordshire, described, Bennett 449- 
454 The four-course system is used at Wallingford, Al/natt 832, 833 ——In Hamp- 
shire the five-course system prevails, Twynam 672-677—-—Near Hounslow two-thirds of 
the land are in corn every year, which is the best mode of farming when there is sufficient 
manure, Sherborne 4831-4835. 

See also Bone Manure. Clay Lands. Common Lands. Crops. Cross Cropping. 

Draining. Improvements. Inferior Lands. Manure. Over-cropping. Prices, II., 6. 
CURRENCY: 
1. Its Effects upon Prices and Agricultural Interests. 
2. How far Depreciation would relieve Distress. 
3. ature of the Alterations proposed. 
4. Justice of changing the Standard. 


1. Its Effects upon Prices and Agricultural Interests. 

Alteration in the currency has not affected agriculture, Waring 91 Corn fell in 1822 
in consequence of the abundant crops of 1820 and 1821, Sandars 4061, 4062 It rose 
again in 1823, as an increased issue of paper by the Bank and a continuance of one-pound 
notes encouraged speculation, Sandars 4063-4066 Agricultural distress cannot have 
originated in any circumstance connected with the currency, Pattison 5462 Farmers 
were better off in 1824 and 1825, in consequence of an issue of paper money ; prices fell 
in 1827, when the notes were called in, Bennett 423-430 The alteration in the currency 
was the commencement of agricultural distress, Twynam 625-630; Cayley 3643——The 
withdrawal of paper money restrained speculation, 7wynam 631-633. 

Examination as to the prices of wheat since 1822, and the effects of the currency 
thereupon, Twynam 634-664; Cayley 3630-3633 The contraction of the currency has 
caused the depression of prices, Lewin 964-g66—— Every expansion of the currency since 
1796 has been succeeded by a rise in prices, Lewin 1016—1023—-—The Bank of England 
regulates the circulation of other banks and affects prices, Lewin 1028-1036 Wheat has 
been more affected than other articles, because there have been full crops, Lewin 1048-1051. 

Part of the agricultural distress arises from the resumption of cash payments in 1819 ; 
prices rose in 1825 with the increased circulation, David 1239-1244 The diminution 
of the circulating medium has been the principal cause of distress; variations of prices 
with the extension and contraction of the currency since 1822, Bernard 1585-1605 ; 
Thurnall 2252-2264; Cayley 3632-3633; Spooner 4346-4347- 4390 Fluctuation in 
the price of wheat at different periods since 1815, with reference to the currency, Howard 
2176-2189 ——Prices fell as soon as the Bill (1825) for the suppression of country one- 
pound notes was passed, Escott 4907 Since the withdrawal of one-pound notes from 
circulation there have never been fair prices except when the crops were deficient, Thurnall 
2344-2365 The farmers think they were better off when one-pound notes were issued ; 
variation of prices in 1822, 1823 and 1824, Dowling 2765-2770. 2883-2897. 

Since 1815 extension and contraction of the currency have been universally followed by 
high and low prices, Cayley 3639, 3640 Prices before and since the Bank Restriction 
Act, Cayley 3641, 3642 Mode in which currency operates upon prices, Cayley 4124 
Ratio of the contraction of the currency in Berwick, Langhorne 3758-3765 
When the small notes were called in, in 1829, bad seasons delayed the fall of prices, 
Langhorne 3792-3794—— The state of the farmer has been depressed with each restric- 
tion of the currency ; since 1819 it has been getting worse and worse, Langhorne 3795- 
3804 Alteration of, in 1816, a great affecting cause of agricultural depression, Blamire 
5119, 5120—— First cause of agricultural distress the withdrawal of one-pound notes and 
the diminution of the circulating medium, Summers 5146 How far alterations in the 
currency affected prices, Estcott 4907. 


2. How far Depreciation would relieve Distress. 

Any measure that would increase the circulation would be beneficial to the agricultural 
interest, David 1272-1275; Cayley 3672 The expansion of the currency would afford 
the greatest relief; all other measures are comparatively useless, Thurnall 2392 Action 
on the currency recommended as a means of alleviating agricultural distress, Blacker 5610 
Mode in which a depreciation of the currency would assist the agriculturist who owes 
nothing, Muntz 4547-4557——One half of the landed proprietors have no real interest in 
the land, Muntz 4558, 4559 An alteration of the standard was the only measure that 
could have continued the prosperity of 1824 and 1825, Muntz 4628, 4629 If the 
currency were much extended there would soon be a panic unless the standard were changed, 
Sandars, 4075-4079. 
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Currency—continued. 
3. Nature of the Alterations proposed. 

One-pound notes should be issued convertible into bank notes in the country and into 
gold at the Bank of England, David 1283-1287——-The old standard of gold, silver and 
one-pound notes should be resorted to, Cayley 4135-4139 Advantage of one-pound 
notes for circulation, Cayley 3651-3653. 

A large portion of the circulation should consist of national irredeemable paper, 
Spooner 4457-4464. 4473-4477 {t would be liable to depreciation as compared with 
gold, but should still be a legal tender, Spooner 4465-4467 The payment of dividends 
to foreigners in this money would not affect the credit of the country, Spooner 4482-4484 

There should be no irredeemable paper, Muntz 4612-4615 Series of errors 
committed by the Legislature on the subject of currency, from 1797 to 1826, Attwood 
5562, 


4. Justice of changing the Standard. 


Injustice of reverting to a former standard ; principle adopted by France, Austria and 
Russia, of paying debts in the same depreciated money in which they had been contracted, 
Cayley 3654, 3655 A depreciation is a matter of justice to the debtor and safety to 
the creditor, Spooner 4488—~-In considering the relation between debtor and creditor, 
the advantage which the latter has gained should not be forgotten, Muntz 4560-4562 
Seventy-five per cent. of the community would derive advantage from a depreciation 
of the currency, and their interest should be preferred to that of the minority, Muntz 
4628. 

See also Bank of England. Bank Notes. Bankers. Circulation. Gold Coinage: 

Gold and Silver. Gold Standard. Joint Stock Banks. Joint Standard. Manv- 
factures. Paper Currency. Prices, 1. 4. Standard. 


D. 


Dairymen. System on which farmers in Dorsetshire let cows to dairymen, rate of hire, 
disposal of the calves, &c., Taylor 3307-3324. 3364, 3365. 
Dantzic Wheat. Can be easily distinguished from English, Hodgson 2020-2023. 


David, Mr. Evan. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—A farmer at Radyr Court, in the Vale of 
Glamorgan, 1192-1197 Director of a joint-stock bank, 1198—— His experience as a 
farmer, 1199-1202—— The capital of the tenantry has been gradually diminished for 15 
years, and the land not well managed, in consequence of the want of means, 1203-1208 

Cattle farmers are not suffering so much as corn farmers; sheep farms require less 

labour, 1209-1213 There has sometimes been a surplus of labour, 1214-1217 

Wages are 10s. a week ; it would be dangerous to reduce them, and with present prices 

they cannot be continued, 1218-1222 Rents have been much reduced, and land has 

been sold at a great loss, 1223-1225 These reduced rents cannot be paid, 1226-1228 

— Rents are in some cases barely sufficient to pay the settlements on younger branches 

of the family, 1229-1231 Statements of the comparative expenses of cultivation in 

1790, 1813 and 1835, on a farm in Glamorganshire, with explanations, 1232-1 238. 

1248-1251. 

Part of the agricultural distress arises from the resumption of cash payments in 1819; 
ptices rose in 1825, with the increased circulation, 1239-1244 Increased importation 
from Ireland has reduced prices, 1245-1247 There is more arable land than there 
was in 1790, 1252-1257 There is an improvement in stock, &c., but not equal to the 
expenses, 1258-1262 ——Notwithstanding all mmprovements, the farmer was better off 
in 1790, 1263-1266 Before the introduction of machinery the women were generally 
clothed in clothes of their own making, 1267-1271 Any measure that would increase 
the circulation would be beneficial, 1272-1275 Joint-stock banks have given accom- 
modation upon moderate terms, 1276 Savings banks have withdrawn money from 
circulation and placed it in the funds, 1277, 1278——Partners in banks should be 
required to give security to the amount of their subscriptions, 1279-1 282——One-pound 
notes should be issued, convertible into Bank notes in the country and into gold at the 
Bank of England, 1283-1287. 

The malt duty should be withdrawn ; the value of all agricultural produce would be 
improved, 1288-1291——The manufacturers do not contribute their Just proportion of 
poor-rates, 1292-1296—-—Nor of county-rates, road-rates or land-tax, 1297-1300 
The population has increased, and the manufacturers employ more men and capital, 
1301-1303——Comparative sufferings of freeholders and tenants, 1304-1307 ——The 
distress of the farmers has deteriorated the cultivation ; less corn is grown, 1308-1312—— 
There was not so much: land broken up in 1790 as at present, 1313-1318 Much corn 
has been imported into Glamorganshire from Ireland, 1319-1324 Much produce is 
exported to Bristol, 1325-1328 Evils of the poor laws ; alterations suggested ; mode 
of taking averages, 1329-1336—— Comparative expense of growing corn in England and 
Treland, 1327, 1328. 1352-1354 Average produce of wheat and barley per acre in 
Glamorganshire, 1339-1341 Many farms are out of occupation, 1342-1344 —— 
Number of labourers employed by witness ; difficulty of reducing it, 1345-1347 Rent 
of land, 1348-1351. 
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Debasement of Coin. See Coin. 


Debts. Proposed alteration to a silver standard would vitiate all contracts which bear date 
since the introduction of the present standard, to the extent of five per cent., Attwood 


5553-5555: 

Dorsetshire. The down lands are superior to those in Wiltshire or Hampshire ; average rent 
thereof, Taylor 3333-3336 They will feed cows, but the situation is too high for corn, 
Taylor 3337-3341. 

See also Allotment System. 


Dowling, R. H. (Analysis of his Evidence.}—Corn-factor, farmer and miller, at Bexley, in 
Kent, and a tenant of Lord Bexley, 2743-2745 The farmers cannot generally pay 
their rent, except out of their own capital, or by over-cropping, 2746-2751 They are 
in great distress ; many must inevitably come to the workhouse in a few years, unless they 
get relief, 2752-2754 They cannot pay their debts, 2755, 2756 They are highly 
honourable and industrious men; their distress arises from low prices, 2757, 2758 
Importations from Ireland is one cause of the depression, 2759-2762 It is impossible 
to compete with the Irish farmer, whose expenses are so inconsiderable, 2763, 2764 
The farmers think they were better off when one-pound notes were issued; variation of 
prices in 1822, 1823 and 1824, 2765-2770 The warehousing of foreign corn in this 
country is injurious to the farmer and the merchant in English corn, 2771-2776. 

A partial remission of the malt duty would be useless to the farmer, 2777 A total 
repeal would be a great benefit, 2778-2780 Statement and examination concerning 
the expenses and returns of a farm rented by witness of Lord Bexley, 2781-2803 
Whenever a farmer is needy, his land is not well cultivated, 2804, 2805 Manner in 
which the bonding system is injurious to the farmer, 2806 Prices of all corn are low, 


2807-2813 The price of stock is good, but the turnip crop failed, and artificial food 
must be used, 2814-2820 Wool is selling well ; wheat is the main cause of complaint, 
2821-2824 The price of barley would improve if the malt duty were removed ; 


advantage of being able to malt, 2825-2827. 

The foreign corn cannot compete with our own until the price rises to 65s. or 70s., 
2830-2834 The corn laws afford no protection to the farmer ; manner in which they 
operate injuriously, 2835-2840——They have not reduced the price of wheat, which is 
rather to be referred to the glut of oats from Ireland, 2841-2843 The price of corn 
invariably rises a few weeks before the harvest, which enables foreign corn to enter into 
competition with us after the harvest, 2844-2846——-It has been a very bad year for 
breeding lambs, and the price of lean stock has been low, 2850-2852 Unless the 
whole malt-tax be repealed, the excise jurisdiction continues, 2853-——When wheat is 
higher than 70s. it is necessary for the population of London to have a supply from 
abroad, 2854-2859 Witness’s objection to the corn laws does not apply to the intro- 
duction of wheat when prices are high, but to the warehousing system, 2860, 2861 
The English merchant would not speculate in foreign corn, if warehoused abroad, 2862, 
2869 He does not like to advance his money, unless the corn is at command, 2870- 
2873 In case a fixed duty should be proposed, it should net be less than 20s. a quarter, 
2874, 2875. 

The Sampaitiee of the London millers and bakers has made bread proportionately 
lower than in the country, 2876-2880—— A labourer in constant employment is better off 
than he ever was, 2881, 2882 Further examination respecting the effect of the currency 
upon the price of wheat, 2883-2897 The breeding of cattle would have been more 
profitable, if the turnips had not failed, 2899, 2900 Malt, half made, would have been 
very useful for fattening them, 2901——The beer-shops and small public-houses have 
tended to demoralize the labourers, 2902-2904--—The consumption of barley would be 
greatly increased by the repeal of the malt duty; farmers would supply their labourers 
with beer, 2905, 2906-——They could afford to grow barley at a lower price than 35s., so 
as to exclude foreign barley, 2907-2911. 


Draining. Much draining has been done in the southern counties at the aipense of land- 
lords, which has given employment to the poor, Trumper 3134-3137 Much drainage © 
has been done by landlords, instead of reducing rent, Cayley 4172, 4173 Assist- 
ance rendered by landlords in Cumberland to farmers, by draining and manuring instead 
of reduction of rent, Blamire 5115 Much improvement has been made in drainage in 
Leicestershire; generally at the expense of the landlord, Wélson 1808-1821 The 
drainage of land has made it capable of producing more corn, Trumper 3203-3206. 


See also Improvements. 
Drilling. 1s done by the Suffolk machine at 1 s. 6 d. an acre, Green 191-192. 
Duddo. See Land. 


Duxford (Cambridgeshire). Statement of receipts and outgoings of a farm of 400 acres, in 
the occupation of W. Thurnall, 1834, 1835, p. 128 Statement of proceeds and 
expenses attending the cultivation of an off-hand farm of 657 acres, from 1831 to 1835, in 
the occupation of Mr. Peter Grain, at a corn-rent, T’hurnail 2422-2426, 
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East Lilburn. See Land. 


Eltham. Js not much burthened with poor-rates ; employment is found for the labourers, 
Green 158-160. 


Employment. Many of the poor, near Windsor, are not employed, from want cf capital, 
Kendall 1103-1104——In Hampshire all the labourers would have employment, if 
prices were remunerating, Twynam 714-716—— In Suffolk many of the poor are out of 
employment, Lewin g6o. 

See also Labourers. Poor. Poor Law Act. 


Escott, Bickham,S.,esq. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Distressed state of agriculture as regards 
landowners, renting farmers and agricultural labourers ; more depressed than the condition 
of any other class of the subjects of this country, 4851——More severely felt by persons 
with small property than large estates, 4851——Labourers not too many for the proper 
cultivation of the land, but unemployed through the poverty of farmers, 4853—— Nature of 
cultivation generally in Somersetshire, 4854. Many farms are deteriorating in their mode 
of cultivation, 4860 Growth of wheat must materially decrease, if the prices do not 
improve, 4862 A much smaller breadth of wheat has been sown this year than for- 
merly, 4864 Owing to the low prices as compared with the expenses, 4865 ‘Evidence 
as to quantity of wheat grown to an acre, 4866 Of barley, 4867 Of turnips, 4868 

Rate of rent in Somersetshire from 1/. to 1/. 10s. per acre; but varies very much, 

4869 Extent of reduction in rent which has taken place as compared with dear times ; 
on witness’s property, to the extent of 50 per cent., 4870 Pasture farms bear a much 
higher rent ; if good land, from 2/. to 3., 4877 Rate of wages given to labourers in — 
Somersetshire about 7 s. or 8s. per week, 4885 Wages in Somersetshire low as com- 
pared with other counties, 4889———No decrease in blacksmiths’ and other tradesmen’s 
bills to farmers, 4900 Clothing is certainly cheaper, 4901 Shoes not cheaper, but 
better made than formerly, 4903 Causes of distress, 4905-4908. 

Fall of prices was immediately consequent on the withdrawal of the paper money and 
the removal of the Bank restriction, 4907 Prices rose as soon as measures were taken 
to obviate the contraction of the circulating medium, 4907 Effect of the Bill of 1825 
for suppression of one-pound notes, 4907 Evil caused by the price of bread not 
bearing its proper proportion to the price of wheat, 4907 Potatoes being much used 
instead of bread, owing to its price, 4908 Encouragement of the allotment system to 
the growth of potatoes, 4910-—-Working of the system in Somersetshire, 4911-4924 
Witness’s opinion as to probable working of the new Poor Law Bill ; formerly felt strongly 
against it, but now in favour of its operation, 4925——Evil effects of the old system of 
poor laws, 4927—-— Labourers in full employ consume more potatoes and Jess bread than 
formerly, 4938 Evil effects of beer-shops ; present system very ruinous to the condi- 
tion of the people, 4940-——Bad consequences of the present game laws; they act with 
beer-shops, the latter as meeting-places for poachers, while drunkards frequenting them 
turn poachers, 4949-4955- 

Anecdote as to the working of the new Poor Law Bill; its beneficial effect in reducing 
rates and augmenting the amount paid by farmers for wages of labour, 4976 Advan- 
tages which would result from a circulation of notes from 2/. to 5 /., which should rest on 
the same security as that on which § /. notes now rest, 4984. 


Evidence as to the alteration of currency and standard of value, 4991-4997 Repeal 
of the malt-tax would afford very substantial relief to the agricultunist, 4998 Opinion 
as to probability of grain being largely applied to feeding cattle, 5001 Duty being 
taken off malt would be useful to the lower descriptions of wheat, 5003 Farmers 


would be more inclined to provide labourers with malt liquor, 5005 Relief which the 
present Tithe Bill is calculated to afford agriculturists, 5008——-Grievous state of the 
> eae tithe law, 5011, 5012 Tithes generally less rigorously exacted when in the 

ands of the clergy, 5013 Witness knows many instances in which clergymen do not 
get half the value of their tithe, 5014 Witness knows clergy who always take their 
tithes in kind, and who will not give the parish a composition, 5015, 5016 Hardship 
of tithes on the Jand, 5019-5024. 

Introduction of Irish produce to this country injurious to the agriculturist, 5028—— 
Effect of any further reduction of rents upon small or moderate landholders, 5028—— 
Great alterations in the holders of estates ; many families have sold their properties, 5032 
Price of live stock, occasioned by the total loss of turnips, except Swedes, 5038 
Present price of stock an encouragement to throw land into pasture; a great number of 
labourers would be thrown out of employ by that step, Escott 5039. 

[Second Examination.]—Effect of the increased circulation of money as a cause of 
the rise in prices, 5041 Caused probably by different speculations in canals and rail- 
roads, 5041 Bankers state that a great deal of paper has been issued in consequence 
of these speculations, 5042 Joint-stock banks have materially increased their circu- 
lation in the last few years, 5044——-Corrections of former evidence as to manufactures 
in Somersetshire ; notice of the glove manufactory at Yeovil, 5048——Of the manu- 
factory of lace and silk at Chard, 5050 Of woollen manufactures, 5051 Of brick- 
making in diflerent parts of the county, 5051—— Explanation in answer to former queries 
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Escott, Bickham S., esq. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 

on the subject of migration of labourers, 5051 Reduction of domestic establishments 
recommended to gentry, 5052--—Greater care in settling payments and annuity charges 
on their estates, 5053 Revival and encouragement of those sports and amusements 
which the labouring population of this country used to enjoy, recommended, 5056 
Explanation of former evidence on the proposed commutation of tithes, and of the 
principle on which tithes now act onerously on the land, 5056——Explanation as to 
evidence concerning tithes taken in kind, 5056-5059. 

Under composition, in estimating the compensation to be paid in money, the market 
value must be taken into consideration, 5064 finportance of the precedent, when 
viewing the question, whether the general property of the country is answerable for 
church support; of the large sums of money already contributed by the Legislature for 
building churches, 5065 If tithes are a tax on consumers, a commutation will be 
imposing a burthen on the land which it does not now bear, 5070——Opinions of 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Baring, Lord Brougham and Mr. Malthus, on currency, and 
the operation of various changes proposed or effected, and their bearing on the condition 
of the agriculturists, 5077-5080 The reduction of taxes, instead of keeping up the 
sinking-fund, has been a great evil, 5081, 5082—-—The national debt might have been 
reduced one-third, 5083 The sinking-fund could have been maintained by a strong 
government, 5084. 


Exchanges. When exchanges are against this country, there will be a demand for gold, 
Pattison 5420-——Measures necessary to be taken by the Bank would diminish the cir- 
culation, and a reduction of prices would follow, Pattison 5421. 


See also Manufacturers. 


Exchequer Bills. Extent to which the issue of Exchequer bills to bankers by Govern- 
ment, on securities, might be useful in cases of drains for specie, Blacker 5610-5615. 


Excise. See Malt Tax, IV. 

Exports. A depreciation of the currency would stimulate exports, Spooner 4495, 4496 
——The amount of exports is no criterion of agricultural or manufacturing prosperity, 
Cayley 3606. 

See also Manufactues. 


F. 


Failures. There have been many failures in Glamorganshire, Bradley 2436-2438 
Hertfordshire some farms have been given up by prudent men, Sharpe 3864-3869 
In Leicestershire many prudent farmers have failed, Wilson 1753-1756——Some farms 
have been given up in Sussex, and the dividends have been small, Hudson 3461-9464 

In South Wilts many small farmers have been broken up, and if prices do not 

improve, the large farmers must ultimately be ruined, Hughes 3006-3009. 


Fairbrother, Carter. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Bailiff to Lord Salisbury, 5658 
Table laid before the Committee, of what flour might be produced from five bushels of 
wheat, and what quantity of bread may be made from it in 24 hours after baking, 


5659- 
Fallow. See Cultivation. 
FARMERS: 


In 


Their Distress generally. 

Classes more peculiarly affected. 

Their Distress doubted or denied. 

Whether they will profit by a Rise in the Price of Wheat. 
Their mode of Living. 


1. Their Distress generally. 

Although rents have been reduced, farmers have been losing for the last 20 years, 
Peyton 1551-1556 All persons who have farmers for their debtors are in distress, Cayley 
3601, 3602 Notwithstanding the reduction of rent in Bedfordshire, farmers cannot 
meet their engagements, Bennett 418-422 In Berkshire the great mass are much 
distressed ; their condition has been getting worse and worse for the last 10 years, Allnatt 
779-773: 

In almost all cases they are paying the expenses of their farms out of capital, Alinatt 


Sue CS 


798-800 It is impossible that they can be making profit, Allnatt 801-804 Many 
near Windsor have left the country for America, Kendall 1182-1184 Near Windsor 
they cannot make up more than two-thirds of their rent, Kerdall 1094-1098 For 


some years they have been paying rent and other expenses out of capital, Kendall 
1099-1102. 

In Cambridgeshire: farmers are in a most deplorable state, not from imprudence, 
but from the state of the times, Thurnall 2241-2243——They cannot pay their debts, 
Thurnall 2270, 2271 Some who are living on their own lands cannot pay their 
poor-rates, Thurnall 2282-2284——In Essex: the capital of most is reduced, of some 

entirely 
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Farmers :—1. Their Distress generally—continued. 

entirely gone, Comport 4207-4212——In Gilamorganshire, notwithstanding the improve- 

ments which have since been made, the farmers were better off in 1790, David 1263-1266 

——There are not many really solvent; there have been many failures, Bradley 2436-2438. 

On Greenwich Hospital Estates: farmers are very much reduced ; their capital has consi- 
derably diminished, G'rey 4635 Reasons why many of the farms were thrown up by 
the tenants, Grey 4649-4655 Farms belonging to Greenwich Hospital more worked 
out and worse managed than the general farms in the country, Grey 4704 In Here- 
fordshire many cannot pay their rents although they have been reduced ; some who have 
been fortunate as breeders have made a profit, Turner 4098, 4104. 

Kent: Near Bexley many must inevitably come to the workhouse in a few years, unless 
they get relief, Dowling 2752-2754 They cannot pay their debts, Dowling 2755, 2756 
—--They are highly honourable and industrious men ; their distress arises from low 
prices, Dowling, 2757, 2758 They are reducing their expenses by diminishing the cul- 
tivation of corn, Waring 128-131 Near Eltham they are paying wages and other 
expenses out of capital, Green, 161, 162. 

Northumberland : Cannot go on unless prices are raised, Langhorne 3758. 

Norfolk: The tenantry near Hunstanton cannot pay their rents off their farms, but are 
not in arrear ; none have been broken up, Carter 2928-2932. 

Suffolk: Could not continue to cultivate unless they expected an improvement in 
prices, Cooper 2621-2626 They are in a ruinous state, Cooper 2626-2629 Their 
state is dreadful, Lewin 943-945 They cannot pay their rent and wages if prices 
remain the same, Lewin 954 There are many cases in which opulent and prudent men 

have become paupers, Lewin 955-959 For the last eight years their condition has 
been growing worse and worse, Lewin 1009-1015 Statement as to the condition of 
farms in Norfolk and Suffolk, Wilson 1849. 

Weald of Sussex: Are in a very bad state; prices do not remunerate them; they 
must pay rent out of capital, Hudson 3374-3380 ——In the East Riding of Yorkshire are 
in great distress, although their rents have been reduced; many have failed, Howard 
2089-2093. 


2. Classes more peculiarly affected. 

Farmers who have not much arable land are not so distressed as others, Bernard 1639, 
1640 Are generally insolvent, except on the best lands, which are only one-fourth of 
the country, Spooner 4338-4343 The occupiers of poor soils are in a very bad con- 
dition; they pay rent out of capital; many have been ruined, Peyton 1497-1502 Their 
failure arises from their expenses and the low price of produce; sometimes from want of 
skill, Peyton 1503-1507—— The occupiers of good land can make a profit, Peyton 1508- 
1511 Those on cold clay lands are the most distressed in the southern counties, 
Trumper 3121-3128. 

The small farmers are more distressed than others; they once performed the greater 
part of the work on their farms, but surplus labour has discontinued this system, Trumper 
3187, 3188 The poor farmers are in the greatest distress; they are obliged to bring 
their corn to market, and thus depress the prices, Waring 79, 80. 

In Hertfordshire they are much distressed, particularly those on inferior lands, Sharpe 
3860-3863 On corn lands in Kent farmers make no profit, and receive no interest for 
their capital, Waring 7-9. 14, 15 Near Canterbury the occupier of poor land is better 
off than the occupier of good land, Nearne 1438-1440 When they have depended 
upon the growth of corn they have suffered much, Mearne 1445-1447 Their condition 
is generally very bad; they are in want of capital, Nearne 1448-1451 Last year they 
made enough to pay their rent, labour and the interest of capital, Mearne 1453-1456. 

Relative condition of upland and lowland farmers in 1833 and now, Cayley 3526, 3527. 
3531-3533 Influence of wet and dry seasons upon upland and lowland farms, 
Cayley 3505 State of renting farmers more depressed than the condition of any other 
class of subjects in this country, Escott 4851. 


3. Their Distress doubted or denied. 


Are in a prosperous state, except in so far as the price of wheat affects them, Hodgson 
1905-1911 Throughout the country there is no exception from the general appear- 
ance of comfort in the case of farmers, Hodgson 1964-1968 There are no external 
signs of distress, Sandars 4067 In Dorsetshire they are in a good state; they are 
men of opulence and have large farms, with much down land, Taylor 3329-3332 
Their condition is better in Hampshire than in other counties, but they cannot con- 
tinue to grow wheat at the present prices, Twynam 562-573. 

4, Whether they will profit by a Rise in the Price of Wheat. 

Cannot profit by a rise in price, as they have been obliged to part with their produce, 
Waring 85-87 ; Spooner 4430-4432 Corn seldom rises until the farmer has disposed 
of it to the corn factor, Hudson 3426—— A large stock of wheat is in the hands of the 
farmers, and any rise in price will be of great benefit to the agricultural interest, Hodgson 
1931, 1932. 
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Farmers—continued. 


5. Their mode of Living. 

The present race of farmers are living very economically ; many have not comforts, and 
certainly not luxuries, Zrumper 3165-3167 In Essex they live scarcely better than 
well-employed labourers, Comport 4260, 4261——In Glamorganshire many are living 
harder than their labourers, and have not been reduced by imprudence, Bradley 2487, 
2488 In Sussex they do not live extravagantly now ; their distress has arisen not from 
imprudence, but the state of the times, Hudson 3465-3468 They live very well, but 
have reduced their expenses, Hudson 3479-3482. 

See also Agricultural Distress. Competition for Farms. Failures. Graziers. 

Malt Taz, I. 2. 


Farms. In the southern counties there is rather a disposition to subdivide than consolidate 
farms, Trumper 3189-3192 Armagh county generally divided into small farms, few 
above eight, many as low as four or five acres, Blacker 5623, 5624 In the lowlands 
40 acres is considered a very large farm; in the mountainous countries there are larger 
pasture farms, Blacker 5625. 

See also Competition for Farms. 


Firchild, G. W. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Farmer and cow-keeper at Harborne, 
in Staffordshire, 1355-1358——Tenants are not able to pay their rents, and many have 
left their farms, 1359-1365——-Rents have been lowered, 1366, 1367 Local burthens 
have been somewhat reduced, 1368—1371-——With the present prices, rent must be paid 
out of capital, 1372-1374 One-third less wheat has been sown this year ; consumption 
has increased ; this will account for the rise in price, 1375-1378 The surplus labour 
is generally absorbed by the manufacturers, 1379-1385 Causes of the late low prices; 
diminished consumption, large crops and importations from Ireland, 1386-1392 
Advantages of removing the malt-tax, 1393-1395. 1411-1420 Beer-sbops are very 
pernicious, and if the malt were free of duty, labourers would brew their own beer, 
1396-1399 The consumption of barley would be increased, and farmers could provide 
it, 1400-1403 The severity of the excise laws, rather than the duty, prevents farmers 
from malting, 1404-1410 In Worcestershire county rates are charged as highly on 
property in towns as in the country, 1423-1425 The lands which have been thrown 
out of cultivation are poor soils, 1426-1432. 


Fires. There have been several near Canterbury, but none lately, Vearne 1482-—In Hamp- 
shire rick-burning ceased when employment was found in 1831, Twynam 579, 580 
In Kent either less labour would be employed or wages reduced, were it not for the fear 
of incendiary fires, Waring 92—99——There have been several in North Wilts, Hughes 
3027. 

See also Wages. 


Fixed Duty. n case a fixed duty should be imposed on foreign corn, it should not be less 
than 20s. a quarter, Dowling 2874, 2875. 
See also Corn Laws. 


Flax. Importance of encouraging its growth, Cayley 4177, 4173——The growth of flax 
would impoverish the land, Trumper 3230, 3231 Hemp cannot be grown to any 
extent in Wiltshire ; more is grown in Somersetshire and Dorsetshire, Hughes 3069-3071 

Encouragement of the growth of flax in Somersetshire would be a great relief to 

farmers, Summers 5166 Statement of expense of cultivating an acre of flax, Summers 

5175 Cannot be raised on the cold soil on which wheat will grow, Summers 5181 

——Cultivation of, would be greatly increased if importation were prevented, Summers 

5297- 

Value attached to the cultivation of flax in Ireland, which cannot be done without a 
protecting duty, Blacker 5615, 5616 Russia could send flax cheaper to Dundee than 
it could be shipped from Armagh, Blacker 5615——Growth of flax has much revived, 
owing to the failure of the crop on the Continent ; evidence concerning proposed duty on 
foreign flax, Blacker 5650-5657——Quantity of foreign flax consumed in the United 
Kingdom in each year, 1833-1835, p- 59- 

See also Malt Taz, Ill. 


Flemish Farm. See King’s Farms. 


Flour. It is quite impossible for foreign flour to come through Ireland as Irish flour, San- 
dars 4093. 


Flour and Meal. Quantities imported into His Majesty’s colonies, &c., and from foreign parts, 
in each of the years from 1815 to 1835, both inclusive, App. p. 366, 367 Account of 
foreign flour and meal brought into consumption in Great Britain, from 1815 to 1835, 
inclusive, App. p. 392 Similar return of flour and meal, other than foreign, during the 


same years, App. p. 393-399- Fl, 
our 
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Flour Trade. In London the flour trade is a monopoly, Jacob 303, 304 This arises 
from the wealth of millers and the poverty of bakers, and from the paucity of mill-streams, 
which reduces competition, Jacob 312-318. 


Flushing. Corn could be brought to the London market from Flushing as soon as from 
Lynn, Thurnall 2388-2390. 


Forced Sales. See Prices, Il. 2, 
Foreign Importations. See Importations, 3. Prices, i. 3. 


Franklin, Dr. His opinion of the effect of raising the value of the colonial currency, upon 
the revolt of the American colonies, Cayley 4131. 


Freeholders. Distress prevails amongst freeholders occupying their own land, Kendall 
sy bee yp In Essex they have contracted engagements on better terms, which they 
cannot discharge, Comport 4200-4205 Comparative distress of freeholders and 
tenants in Glamorganshire, David 1304-1307 The freeholders occupying their own 
land, and the smaller gentry, are distressed and reduced, Bradley 2501-2505. 

See also Yeomen. 


French Corn. Is inferior to the English, Jacob 288-292 Calculating the relative quali- 
ties of each, the former is the dearer, Jacob 293-297 A great uniformity between the 
price of corn in this country and in France, estimated in precious metals, Attwood 5587. 

Paper prepared by Mr. Jacob, of the prices of wheat in French markets, p. 64. » 


G. 


Gallatin, Mr. Notice of a pamphlet written by Mr. Gallatin, on the subject of the currency, 
of the value of gold and silver standard, Attwood 5572. 


Games. Revival and encouragement of those sports and amusements which the labouring 
population of the country used to enjoy, recommended, Escott 5056. 


Game Laws. Bad consequences of the present game laws ; beer-shops much frequented 
by poachers, Escott 4949-4955: 


Gaols. A larger proportion of manufacturers are committed to gaols in Leicestershire than 
of agricultural labourers, Wilson 1766, 1767. 


Glamorganshire. A comparative statement of corn grown in certain parishes therein for two 
years prior to 1830, and in 1834 and 1835, David 1309-——Average produce of wheat 
and barley per acre, David 1339-1341 imports from Ireland into Glamorganshire in 
1833, 1834 and 1835, and price of wheat each year, Bradley 2443-2454 The produce 
of the county is not enough for its own consumption, Bradley 2455-2468 The pro- 
perties are generally small, Bradley 2542-2545. 


See also Cultivation. Farmers. 
Glove Trade. See Leicestershire. Yeovil. 
Gold. See Exchanges. Portugal. 


Gold Coinage. Narrative of the alterations in gold coins from Queen Elizabeth to Charles II., 
Attwood 5575——-Profit cannot be made on gold by individuals coining, Pattison 5405- 


54097- : : : : : 
United States: Copy of a Bill concerning gold coins for the United States, Attwoad, 
P- 355: 

Gold Seignorage. Seignorage on gold might be useful, if it could be effected without 
altering the value of the coin, Pattison 5410. 

Gold and Silver. Ratios of gold and silver, 1760-1829, with the averages of each 10 
years, and the total mean average for 70 years, Attwood, p.354 Table of prices in 
the market of gold and silver, 1760-1819, taken from Wettenhall’s List, and exhibiting 
the relative prices of gold and silver to each other, Attwood, p. 355 Copy of an 
Act regulating the value of certain foreign silver coins in the United States, Attwood, 


p- 358: ; 
See also Bullion. 

Gold Standard. The currency is more fluctuating since the adoption of the gold standard, 
Bernard 1631-1633——The gold standard of 1819 never existed before that time, 
Spooner 4441-4442 Gold was not the practical standard previous to 1797, Spooner 
4452-4454 Danger of founding a large paper circulation upon a small quantity of gold 
which may be suddenly withdrawn, Spooner 4468-4470 Pressure on the Bank of 

‘England from the drain for gold, Pattison 5315-5322—— Bank parted with 1,500,000/. or 
2,000,0001. at the time of the resignation of Lord Grey in 1832, Pattison 5333- 
See also Currency. Joint Standard. Standard. 


Goswick. See Land. 
Grain, Peter. See Dusxford. 
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Graziers. Calculations of their losses upon sheep and cattle, on account of the low price 
of tallow, Wilson 1838-—-—Have more resources than other farmers, Trumper 3236, 3237 
~——Their complaints in Leicestershire ; low price of tallow and hides, Wilson 1671-1676 
--—The low price of tallow prevents the grazier from getting the same price for his 
cattle, Wilson 1677-1679 They are better off than they were some years since, as the 
price of wool has risen, Wilson 1696-1700. 

Green, John, esq. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Resides at Eltham; has been an occupier of 
land 43 years, 142-149——Delivers in a statement of the expenditure and receipts of corn 
crops for five years, 150, 151 Nineteen shillings and nine-pence is the whole profit on 
an acre of land, without allowance for capital, trouble or risk, 152-154 Eight years 
since the price of wheat was as low as in the present year, 155—— It is impossible for 
arable farmers to bear their expenses with the present prices, 156——Eltham is not much 
burthened with poor rates; employment is found for the labourers, 158-160 ——Farmers 
are now paying wages and other expenses out of their capital, 161, 162—— Explanation 
of the statement delivered in by witness, 163-165——He has reduced the wages of his 
labourers from 15s. to 12s. a week, but will raise them again, 166-175——He holds 
crown lands under a lease from Sir John Shaw, 176-184 Manure is obtained from 
London and Woolwich, 185-187 Poor and other rates have not much increased in the 
last five years, 188——The large farmer is sinking his capital; the small farmer has 
already sunk it, 189, 190. 

Drilling is done with the:Suffolk machine, at 1s. 6d. an acre, 191, 192 Number of 
sheep usually kept by witness; the price of wool has been good, but that of mutton bad, 
193-198-——He buys them as lambs, and ought to make 1/. a head profit on the two 
years, independent of the wool, 199-201——The present reduced prices of tallow raise 
the price of meat, 202-206 Witness’s land is strong clay, and not favourable to the 
breeding of sheep, 207-209——He is paying a very high rent for the crown lands; he 
purchased the lease during the war, 210-215 He is obliged to cultivate the land, as 
it would be sacrificed for 10 or 12 years if laid down for pasture, 216-219—— Old sheep 
produce seven or eight pounds of wool; the younger about five pounds, 220——High 
prices of wool during the last two years, 221-224 At the present prices of corn the 
land is not worth any rent, 225-227. 

Greenwich Hospital. Account of the several articles of clothing, and the prices of each, in 
Greenwich Hospital, from 1815 to 1835, both inclusive, App. p. 402. 

Greenwich Hospital Estates. State of the property; amount of rental; reductions of 
rent; mode of management ; distress of farmers, Grey 4633-4683. 

Grey, John. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Lives in Northumberland, 4631 Receiver of 
the Greenwich Hospital estates for the northern counties, 4632—~ -Rental amounting to 
30,0001. per annum, 4633 Farmers on the estate very much reduced ; their capital has 
considerably diminished, 4635 Rental of farms varying from 500/. to 1,3002. per 
annum, 4636——State of farmers on the Tweed much reduced as to capital, 4629 
Farms have been much run out, in consequence of distress, 4641 Reductions which 
have taken place in the rent of Greenwich Hospital estates, 4646-4648 Reasons why 
a great proportion of the farms were thrown up by the tenants, 4649-4655 Evidence 
as to management, production of land, 4656-4666 Rate of rents, and produce of land, 
4667-4683 Cost of bone manure ; very good mauure for raising a crop of turnips, and 
also for succeeding grasses, 4679——Stock has lately been selling well, and wool very 
high, 4680-4682 Many farms where large flocks are kept lately let at high rents, in 
consequence of the high price of wool, 4684,——Sheep farms generally in mountainous 
districts ; not more than a sheep to an acre ; on the Cheviot hills much less, 4687. 

Wages in Northumberland generally from 10s. to 12s. per week, 4691——Regularly 
hired servants are paid in kind; generally have means to keep their families comfortable, 
4692——Not overburthened with poor, 4695——Population equal to agricultural wants, 
except in harvest, when there is an influx of Irish labourers, 4696—— Rate of wages paid 
to Irish labourers 2s. 6d. a day, 4697——Reduction of rent the most important mode of 
relief, 4702——Alterations in the Poor Law are improving the state of the agricultural 
districts, 4702. : 

Farms belonging to Greenwich Hospital more worked out and worse managed than 
the general farms in the country, 4704——Nature of leases granted by Greenwich Hos- 
pital, 4705-4709—— Present low prices attributable to the great produce, 4713. 

Scotch notes come over the border and are instantly sent back again, 4717——The 
pressure less where Scotch notes were in circulation, and where the Scotch system of bank- 
ing prevails, 4724—-—-Scotch tenantry better off than English, from their production of 
wool, 4726 Extent to which a repeal of the malt-tax would be beneficial to the farmers, 
4729-4732 ——If the Tithe Bill were settled on just grounds, it would remove the 
impediment to the employment of capital on agricultural improvements, 4735——Land in 
Northumberland in a worse state than it was, 4736-4738——Evidence as to growth and 
price of wheat, 1837, 4741-4748——-Amount on tenants’ outgoings as rent and taxation, 
4749-4752 —— Immense extent of inclosures in Northumberland ; different class of persons 
who aspire to be farmers, 4757—-— Willingness of persons to pay high rent, 4758—— 
Price of land in Northumberland, 4761-4763—— Low prices the result of goud crops, not 
of increased cultivation, 4769——Condition of labourers as good now as in 1815, 4773. 

Grindon. 
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Grindon. See Land. 


Guernsey, importation of foreign grain to. See Corn. 


ile 
Hams. Quantity brought into Great Britain from Ireland, 1815 to 1825, App. p. 406. 
Hare, Colonel. See Sutton Estate. 
Harman, Mr. Jeremiah. Statement before the Committee of the House of Commons on 


cash payments in 1839; respecting the removal of distress, in 1815 and 1816, by an issue 
of bank notes, Cayley 3630. 


Harvests. Each year, from 1832 to 1835 inclusive, have been good years for wheat, Trumper 
3250-3252 An average of seasons may be calculated upon for a long series of years, 
Cayley, 3628. 

See also Crops. 


Hemp. Quantity of hemp of foreign production consumed in the United Kingdom in each 
year, 1833-1835, App. p. 59 Cultivation of, would be much increased if importation 
were prevented, Summers 5299——Alteration of duty on hemp recommended, in order 
to protect the home growth from foreign competition, Blacker 5616. 

See also Flax. Malt Taz, Ill. 


Hides. The reduced prices of hides and fat are a positive loss to the farmer, Wilson 1775- 
1781 Their price has fallen, Wilson 1676. 


Highway Rates. See Taxation. 


Hinckley (Leicestershire). Acreage of the parish ; agricultural and manufacturing popula- 
tion ; proportion of rates contributed by land and houses, Ev. p. 155. 


Hodgson, David. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Merchant at Liverpool; &e., 1850-1853—— 
The importations of corn from Ireland have been increasing and varying since 1820, 
1854-1862 -No foreign corn has been clandestinely inported in the form of Irish flour, 
1863-1867 The price of no agricultural produce is depressed except wheat, 1868-1869 
—The cause of this depression is superabundant production for three or four years, 
1870-1877 Large importations of oats from Ireland have led to the increased cultiva- 
tion of wheat, 1878-1884—— Witness’s firm send two persons through the country each 
year to report on the crops, 1885-1892 Whether the present price of wheat be remu- 
nerating can he best ascertained by the average price for 20 years, as the article would 
not have been produced at a loss, 1893-1904——-The farmers are in a prosperous state, 
except in so far as the price of wheat affects them, 1905-1911 Over production 
oceasioned the low prices, and less wheat has been sown in the present year, 1912-1918. 

The difference in the prices of wheat in the English and Irish markets must be the 

same, taking into consideration the quality, with the expense of carriage, 1919-1927 

If there should be another productive harvest, and the same quantity of wheat sown, 

prices must be lower still, 1928-1930 A large stock is in the hands of the farmers, 

and any rise in price will be of great benefit to the agricultural interest, 1931, 1932 

Manner in which witness’s traveller proceeds to estimate and’ measure the crops, 1933- 

1949. 2049-2052—— All agricultural produce, except wheat, bears the same exchangeable 

value as it bore 40 years ago; all articles are cheaper, 1950-1955 Wages and poor- 

rates have not fallen, 1956 Examination as to comparative productiveness of spring and 
autumn wheat, 1957—1963—— There is no exception from the general appearance of comfort 
throughout the country, in the case of farmers, 1964-1968 Many tenants have changed 
their farms, but there are no farms without tenants; the landowners are distressed by the 

altered value of money, 1969-1981. 

Advance in the price of wheat in the Liverpool market, 1982-1988——The prospect of 

a diminished supply has encouraged speculation, 1989-1991——Time which wheat may 

be kept without mjury; best mode of preservation, 1992—199€——-No foreign wheat has 

been smuggled from Ireland ; the quality could be immediately distinguished, 1997-2003 
The fraud was more difficult to detect with respect to the Isle of Man, 004, 2005 
~— Extreme difficulty of applying the same fraud to Ireland to any great extent, 2006— 
2019 The quality of English wheat has improved ; that of Dantzic has not deteriorated ; 
they can be easily distinguished, 2020-2023 There has been an unusual consumption 
of wheat for farming purposes as a substitute for other food, 2024-2027~— The price of 
wheat m America is higher than in England, 2028-2031. 

Irish wheat is generally consumed at Liverpool ; white wheat is more used in London, 
2032-2034 Effects of keeping wheat upon its value, 2035-2037 Coin would not 
be imported from America until the home price exceeded 70s. the quarter, 2038-2043 
Some may have been surreptitiously imtreduced into England through Canada, 

2044-2048. 

Holderness Country (East Riding, York). Average rent was 40s. an acre; it has been 
reduced to 205., Howard 2235, 2236. 
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Horses. See Cattle. 

Horton. See Land. 

Hosiery. See Leicestershire. 
Houghton Regis. See Poor-rates. 


Hounslow. Is tithe-free ; there was an allotment for small and great tithes, Sherborne 4778, 
4779- 
Hounslow Heath. Mode of cultivation pursued thereon, Sherborne 4825-4827. 4832-4835. 


Howard, C., esq. (Analysis of his Evidence).—Resides at Melbourne (York, East Riding), 
and is manager of two estates ; their extent, 2053-2058——The produce of the Sutton 
estate (Colonel Hare’s) has been diminishing for some years, 2059-2061 Much of the 
Scoreby estate (Mr. Wood’s) has been laid down in grass, on account of the cultivation of 
corn being unprofitable, 2062-2071 The rents have been reduced 30 per cent., and 
improvements made by the landlords, making the whole equivalent to a reduction of 45 

er cent., 2072-2074-——The tenants cannot pay the reduced rent; every tenant of 
Mr. Wood has given notice to quit, 2075-2079 Colonel Hare’s rents have been 
reduced 50 per cent., and the tenants have paid them by over-cropping, 2080-2085—— 
The estate is not in so good a condition as it was, so the landlord has in fact paid his own 
rent, 2086-2088——The farmers in the East Riding, although rents have been reduced, 
are in great distress; many have failed, 2089-2093——Average produce of the Sutton 
estate per acre, and the nature of the land and cultivation, 2094-2102——\ Much pasture 
has been ploughed up and cropped, 2103-2109 Successive reductions of rent since 
1816, 2110-2120 Nature of the land on the Scoreby estate, 2121-2126. 

Country bankers will not advance money to farmers as readily as they formerly did, as 
they have no personal security, 2127-2129 Rents have been paid out of capital for 
many years, 2130-2131——The condition of the poor has improved lately ; many have 
emigrated to America, and others have employment in manufactures, 2132-2138—— 
Reduction of rates during the last 10 years, 2139-2143———The Poor Law Act has 
operated, although not put into execution; it is popular, with the exception of the 
bastardy clause, which will increase expenses, 2144~2151—— Average rate of wages 
throughout the year from 10s. to 12s., 2152, 2153 The tenants who have given 
Mr. Wood notice to quit, undertook their farms with sufficient capital, 2154-2158 
Wages have been reduced, but the price of the common necessaries of life has been pro- 
portionately diminished, 2159-2165——Cottage rents 50s. a year, with a garden, 2166, 
2167 The allotment system has caused labourers to eat less wheat, and more vegetables 
and meat; nevertheless the general consumption of wheat has increased, 2168-2175 
Opinion that the currency has affected prices ; fluctuation of the price of wheat at different 
periods since 1815, 2176-2189——The use of artificial manure, bones, &c., has been 
introduced with great profit, 2190-2197——The beer-shops have produced much mischief 
amongst the labouring classes, 2198-2200 State of agriculture in the district called 
Howdenshire ; depreciation of the value of land; quantity thrown out of cultivation, 
2201-2206——Much less wheat than usual has been sown this year, 2207-2210 —— 
Sheep farmers are not in a bad condition, 2211-2215. 

Cold clay lands, which form about one-fourth of the cultivated part of the king- 
dom, could not be cultivated with profit, if rent-free, 2216-2221——-Many landlords have 
been paying their own rent by the improved cultivation of their tenants, 2222-2204 
If the average price of wheat were 60s. a quarter, and other produce in proportion, 17s. 
an acre rent could be paid, 2225-2229——The distress has not been great amongst sheep 
farmers, as the price of wool and mutton has been good, 2230-2234 The average rent 
in the Holderness country was 40s. an acre ; it has been reduced to 20s., 2235-2237. 


Howdenshire (East Riding, York). State of agriculture in that district; depreciation of 
the value of land, Howard 2201-2206. 


Hudson, James. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Has been 35 years a farmer in Sussex, 

3372, 3373 ——The farmers are in a very bad state in the Weald of Sussex, 3374-3376 
Prices do not remunerate them; they must pay rent out of capital, 3377-3380-— 
The profit of stock has not made up for the loss on corn, 3381-3383 The poor are 
generally employed, 3384-3387 The farmers do not employ them profitably to them- 
selves, 3388-3390——The great crops of wheat have been the cause of the low price, 
3391-3395—— The lish corn enters into competition with our own; much Irish oats are 
imported into Brighton, 3396-3399——The poor-rates have been reduced by the new law, 
3400-3404—— Wages 3405, 3406. 3460. 

Produce per acre of wheat, barley, oats and beans in the Weald and in the Down 
country, 3407-3411 Prices of wheat, oats and barley which would be remunerating, 
3412, 3413 ‘The price of barley and oats is fair, but the crops deficient, 3414-3419 
The price of wheat is more than one-third less than the remunerating price, while there is 
one-fourth more than the average produce, 3420-3425 Corn seldom rises until the 
farmer has disposed of it to the corn-factor, 3420——The small farmers are more 

benefited 
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Hudson, James. (Analysis of his Evidence )—continued. 

benefited than the large ones, by the greater produce of wheat, 3427-3429——For the 

last three years there have been abundant crops; previously they were deficient, 3430- 

3435——The farmer is better off with average crops and good prices than with large 

crops and low prices, 3436-3439——The Weald farmers are more distressed than those 

on the hills, 3440-3443 The price of sheep stock was very bad last year, 3444-3446 
The wool has improved ; its price, 3447-3448. 

Rents have been reduced, in many instances, in the Weald, more than half since 1814, 
3449-3452 Yet at present prices the stiffer land will hardly pay any rent, 3453, 3454 
— On the Down farms, rents have been reduced one-third, 3455——The farmers are not 
making a profit even on the Downs, 3456-3458 The charge for the work of artisans 
has not been much reduced, 34.59 Some farms have been given up, and the dividends 
have been small, 3461-3464 This has arisen not from imprudence, but the state of the 


times ; farmers do not live extravagantly now, 3465-3468——The rate of wages is not 
influenced by any fear of destruction to property, 3469-3473——Cottage rents ; labourers - 
never lived so well as at present, 3474-3478——The farmers live very well, but have 


reduced their expenses, 3479-3482 Value of wool and sheep; size of flocks, &c., 
3483-3487——With the exception of last season, a greater breadth of wheat has been 
sown, and larger crops produced, 3488-3490——The Down farmers cultivate their land 
well when they have capital, 3491, 3492. 

The poor-rates will be reduced one-third, and in some cases one-half, under the new 
system, without any severity to the poor, 3493-3498 The workhouse is offered for 
children when there are more than three, 3499—— Labourers are willing to let their children 
work, which, under the old system of head-money, they often refused to do, 3500-3502 
——Rate in the pound, 3503, 3504——The children are well provided for in the work- 
house, and are educated, 3505-3507 Parents are, in most instances, unwilling to part 
with their children, 3508-3510 Those in the workhouse are generally bastards or 
orphans ; they are kept until they can get into service, 3511-3517. 


Hughes, Robert. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Lives at Woodford, near Salisbury ; 
steward to several gentlemen in the county, 2989-2903 The state of agriculture has 
never been depressed so much as at present, except in 1822, 2994--2996 Complaints 
were first made in 1822, but an improvement took place until 1826, when country one- 
pound notes were withdrawn, 2997-3002 Prices improved in consequence of three wet 
seasons ; in 1832, and since, there were fine harvests of wheat, and the price has fallen 
more than that of barley and oats, 3003-3005-——Many small farmers have been broken 
up, and if prices do not improve the large farmers must ultimately be ruined, 3006-3009. 

Causes of the low prices ; importations from abroad and from Ireland, and good crops, 
3010-3012 The agricultural produce of Ireland has affected the price of cattle, pigs, 
&e., 3013 The price of wheat has risen lately in the Wiltshire markets, in consequence 
of the demand at Bristol not having been supplied from Ireland, 3014, 3015 The 
allotment system is much encouraged in Wiltshire and is beneficial to the poor, but 
reduces the consumption of wheat, 3016, 3017 The poor have suffered much, but their 
comforts have been increased by the new Poor Law, 3018 In North Wiltshire they 
objected to receive their allowance in bread, 3019, 3020——- Wages have been raised 
since the introduction of the new Poor Law, and are still on the increase, 3021, 3022 
The farmers cannot continue their wages unless prices improve ; the poor would not gene- 
rally submit to a reduction, and the poor-rates would be mcreased, 3023-3026 —— There 
have been rick-burnings in North Wiltshire, 3027. 

Nature of the soil near Amesbury, and rent per acre, 3030, 3031 Quantity of wheat, 
barley and oats that can be produced per acre, 3032-3034 The cottagers live upon 
the produce of their gardens; they consume more pork and bacon, 3035-3037——The 
labourers are better paid now, with reference to the price of provisions, than at any time 
in witness’s recollection, 3038-3040-—— They are allowed ovens; they used to pay the 
baker and small tradesmen 20 or 25 per cent. too much, 3042, 3043 Wages have 
been reduced since 1820, but poor-rates are’ higher, 3044-3048—— Rents have been 
lowered from 10 to 25 per cent., 3049, 3050. 

The consumption of bread corn in Wiltshire has decreased, 3051-3053——The allot- 
ment system has been carried to a greater extent than in any other county; a quarter of 
an acre is the largest allotment, 3054-3056 The consumption of wheat by the labourers 
has been reduced one-third, 3057-3060 Twenty sacks of potatoes are sufficient for the 
consumption of a family and for fattening pigs, 3061-3063 Potatoes are much grown 
by farmers, 3064~3066——Quantities of Irish bacon are consumed, 3067, 3068 Flax 
and hemp cannot be grown to any extent in Wiltshire ; more is grown in Somersetshire 
and Dorsetshire, 3069-3071 More wheat has been sown in order to make up in quan- 
tity for the low prices, 3072-3075 Little spring wheat is sown; it is of inferior 
quality, 3076-3078——-When farmers have capital the land is well cultivated, but not 
when they are poor, 3079, 3080 The last season was unfavourable for sowing wheat 
on the wet clay lands, 3081-3084 The South Wiltshire farmers are generally sheep 
farmers, and the prices of sheep and wool have been good, 3085, 3086 If the price of 
wheat bore a proportion to that of other agricultural produce, the farmers would not com~ 
plain, 3087-3090——-With average crops the price of barley and oats would be remune- 
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Hughes, Robert. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


rating at a rent of 1/. per acre, 3091-3104 The effect of the Beer Bill has been,very 
bad, 3105 If the malt-tax were repealed the poor would brew their own beer, as they 
did many years ago, 3106. 3109-3111 It would be very advantageous to the farmer to 
malt his own barley for consumption on his farm, 3107, 3108. 

Hume, David. Extract from his works on the operation of changes in the currency, on 
workmen, manufacturers, farmers and landowners, Eseott 5078. 


IMPORTATIONS: 


- 1. Effect of Importations of Irish Produce upon Prices. 
2. Amount and Nature of the Imports. 
3. Foreign Importations ; their Effect on the English Markets. 
4. Fraudulent Importations of Foreign Corn. 


1. Effect of Importations of Irish Produce upon Prices. 

Increased importations from Ireland have reduced prices, David 1245-1247 ; Bernard, 
1606, 1607; Dowling 2763, 2764; Langhorne 3812-3816; Sandars 3942-3946 The 
price of wheat has risen (March) in the Wiltshire markets, in consequence of the demands 
at Bristol not having been supplied. from Ireland, Hughes 3014, 3015 Effect of intro- 
duction of Irish produce in Bristol on prices of agricultural produce, Summers 5213-5227 
The produce of Ireland, both in stock and corn, is a great injury to the farmers in 
this country; annual value thereof, Kendall 1123-1127 The agricultural produce of 
Ireland has affected the price of cattle, pigs, kc., Hughes 3013——Importation of corn 
and pork one of the main causes of distress, Trumper 3155-3161 Injuvious effect of 
the introduction of Irish produce into this country to the agriculturists, Eseott 5028. 

Importations from Ireland and the Channel islands in 1834 to the extent of 1,000,000 
quarters will not account for the depression of prices, T'wynam 707, 708 Importations 
from Ireland bave not effected prices in England, Cayley 3655, 3656. 4165-4168—— Low 
prices cause an increased export from Ireland, unless they fall too low for any profit, 
Cayley 3657- 

2. Amount and Nature of the Imports. 

Annual value of Irish agricultural produce imported into Liverpool, Sandars 3951-3954 
Importations from Ireland have been increasing since 1820, Hodgson 1854-1862 
The importation of Irish wheat has not increased during the last two years, Sandars 
3933-3935 ——Imports at several periods since 1808, Sandars 3937-3941 Imports of 
corn from Ireland into Glamorganshire in 1833, 1834 and 1835, and the prices of wheat 
in each year, Bradley 2443-2454—— Large quantities of oats, beef, pork and bacon have 
been imported from Ireland, as well as wheat, Peyton 1562-1566 Imports decrease 
when prices are low, but increase immediately prices rise again, Spooner 4365-4367. 


3. Foreign Importations ; their Effect upon the English Markets. 

Effect of importation of foreign corn in 1829, 1830 and 1831, upon the present prices, 
Twynam 665-671 The importation of foreign corn when prices are high keeps English 
corn from the market, Lewin 983-989——Statement of the respective quantities of hemp, 
flax, tallow and bristles of foreign production consumed in the United Kingdom, 1833- 
1835» P- 59- 

4. Fraudulent Importations of Foreign Corn. 

It is the general opinion that there have been fraudulent importations of foreign corn, 
Sharpe 3911 No foreign corn has been clandestinely imported in the form of Irish 
flour, Hodgson 1863-1867. 1997-2003 The fraud was more difficult to detect with 
respect to the Isle of Man, Hodgson 2004, 2005 Extreme difficulty of applying the 
same fraud to Ireland to any great extent, Hodgson 2006-2019. 

See also American Corn and Flour. Canada. Ireland. Prices, 11.3. Wheat, 7. 


Improvements. In Leicestershire great improvements have been made in cultivation and 
draining, generally at the expense of the landlord, Wilson 1808-1821. 


See also Draining. 
Incendiary Fires. See Fires. 


Inclosures. Immense extent of inclosures in Northumberland during the last 30 years, 
Grey 4757- 
Income Tar. Would not be submitted to, unless very light, Cayley 4152-4155. 


Inferior Lands. Effect of ‘an extension of the currency, and of Trish importations, upon 
the cultivation of bad land, Sandars 4084-4086——In East Cumberland considerable 
quantities of inferior land thrown out of cuitivation, Blamire 5094. 


Interest. The low rate of interest in England has a tendency to make other countries trade 
with our capital; but this is not done by the United States, nor so much as formerly by 
other countries, Spooner 4489-4494. 

See also Mortgagees. 
IRELAND: 
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IRELAND: 


1. Expenses of Cultivation therein.” 
2. Condition of the Country. 


1. Expenses of Cultivation therein. ; 

The price of labour is half that paid in England, and taxes are lighter, Sandars 3955- 
3962 Comparative expense of growing corn in England and Ireland, David 1327- 
1338. 1352-1354 -—— The competition of Irish produce, while the labourers of that 
country receive small wages, is a great cause of distress to the English farmer, Thurnall 
2265-2269 The farmers cannot compete with the Irish, while the burthens on their 
land and wages are so much higher, Bradley 2469-2477; Dowling 2763, 2764 An 
equalization of the taxes in England and Ireland would be an advantage to the English 
farmer, Bradley 2506-2508. 

2. Condition of the Country. 

The condition of the agricultural population has improved, Sandars 3982-3988——- 
The appearance of the Irish labourers, who come to England, is better than it was, 
Sandars 23993-3996 ——— Cultivation is improving, Sandars 3975 The farmers are 
improving rapidly in skill, Blacker 5607 Wages will not increase with prosperity, as 
the population will increase too rapidly, Sandars 4002, 4003 Could not supply the 
whole of England with corn, Sandas's 3997-4001 Can grow corn as cheap as France 
and Holland, Sandars 4004-4006 The quantity of corn grown is not indicated by 
the exports, as during the low prices much has been used, by distillers, Saudars 4011 
The late prices have not remunerated the Irish grower, Sandars 4012-4015—— 
Less cattle is bred now, and more land is brought into cultivation, Bradley 2514-2519 
There has been extensive emigration; many Protestants have left the country, 
Sandars 3991, 3992. 

See also Armagh. Bacon. Butter. Cattle. Cottiers. Importations. Middlemen. 

Rents. Spade Labour, Stall-feeding. Wages. 


Trish Flour. Is not so good as English flour, Lewin 972-975: 


Trish Labourers. Northumberland: population equal to agricultural wants, except in 
harvest, when there is an influx of Insh labourers, who receive 2s. 6d. per diem and 
meat, Grey 4697. 

Trish Produce See Importations, 3, 2. 


. 


fron, Great rise which has taken place in the price of iron, Escott 4968. 


Isle of Mon. See Importations, 4. 


Isle of Thanet. The poor are in a better state than in many other places; there is not a 
surplus population, Cramp 749-751. 


Jacob, W. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Has been comptroller of corn returns 14 or 15 
years, 228, 229 Was for some time a practical farmer, 230, 231 The system of 
agriculture has improved and a larger proportion of corn can be grown on the same 
lands, 232-238-— The quantity grown cannot be safely diminished ; we should pay 
higher prices for foreign corn, 239-242 For several years we have not produced corn 
enough for our population, 243-248 Advantages of the present corn laws, 249-251 

There is not much disposition to speculate in English corn, 252-255 Speculation 
in foreign corn is injurious to the farmer, 256, 257-——The inhabitants of the Continent 
eat very little wheat; it is a drug in their markets, 258-262 There is a general com- 
plaint of low prices, 263-265 The farmers in France are to be compared with our 
small farmers, who are generally in distress, 266-268 In many parts of England the 
poor have changed their food from wheat to potatoes; but wheat has been substituted 
tor barley and rye, 269-282. 

Estimated average consumption of wheat in England, 283, 284 Imports from the 
Continent and from Ireland, 285-287 French corn and bread are inferior to the English, 
288-292 ——Calculating the relative qualities of French and English wheat, the former 
is the dearer, 293-297 The corn averages are more correct in England than in 
France; in the latter they are below the real prices, 298-300---—The variation in the 
Ss of wheat in different districts is greater in France than in England, 301, 302 

read is cheaper in Paris than in London; the London flour trade a monopoly, 303, 
304 The increased cultivation of potatoes is observed all over England; witness does 
not consider them an exhausting crop, 302-310—--The monopoly of the London flour 
trade caused by the wealth of millers and the poverty of bakers; paucity of mull- 
streams reduces competition, 312-318 Returns from inspectors of corn returns in 
Scotland and England have ceased; their inutility, 319-322 Scotch and English 
corn sold in the English market has the averages taken, but with the expense of carriage, 
323-328 The averages are fairly taken, 329-333 The quantity sold in the markets 
is no criterion of consumption; speculation causes frequent re-sales, which cannot be 
estimated, 334 -347 The present corn law maintains a certain equilibrium in prices, 
348-350 Effects of the allotment system in supplying labourers with garden produce 
mstead of bread, 351, 352. 
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James, Mr. Extract from his work, showing how the manufacturers and labourers would 
derive advantage from the depreciation of money, Cayley 3672. 


Jersey. Importation of foreign grain, Xc., to. See Corn. 


Joint Standard. Would improve the condition of the agricultural interest, afford security 
against panics, and extend the circulation, Langhorne 3770 ,3771-3775-3782 A return 
to the mixed gold and silver standard of 1797 would be an advantage to the public debtor 
of 15 per cent., Spooner 4391-4399. 4404-4409——The difference of 15 per cent. calcu- 
lated, Spooner 4443-4449——A larger issue of paper might be made with safety with 
that standard, Spooner 4410-4413 Justice requires the adoption of the standard of 
1797, as that of 1819 never existed before, Spooner 4441, 4442 It would give the 
agriculturists from 10 to 15 per cent.; it would not affect the manufacturers, as the 
exchanges will adjust themselves, Muntz 4536-4546. 

To adjust the value of silver and gold no other law necessary than one which should 
enable the subjects of the realm to carry themselves bullion to the mint, and have it 
coined and delivered, at 5s. 2d. to the ounce, Attwood 5571. 


See alsoCurrency. Gold Standard. Silver Standard. Standard. 


Joint Stock BANKS: 


1. Accommodation te Farmers and Manufacturers. 
= 2. Their Constitution, &c. 


1. Accommodation to Farmers and Manufacturers. 


In Glamorganshire, have given accommodation to farmers upon moderate terms, David 
1276 They accommodate the manufacturers, but refuse assistance to the farmers, 
Cayley 3603-3605——Reasons why they give assistance to the manufacturing and not to 
the agricultural interest, Spooner 4419. 4504-4506-——They circulate credit freely 
amongst the manufacturers, Muntz 4580-4582. * 


2. Their Constitution, ec. 

Have materially increased their circulation ia the last few years, Escoté 5044 
Established 1826 for the purpose of serving as a protection against the recurrence of a 
panic such as had distinguished 1825; a recurrence of the same evils now anticipated 
from that source by the authors of the measure, Attwood 5562—— Extent to which it 
might be an improvement in joint-stock banks to require them to pay up their capital and 
limit the amount of responsibility, Attwood 5594——Such a system cannot be effective 
without the consent of the Bank of England, Attwood 5599 Opinion as to the amount 
of additional security occasioned by the number of partners, Attwood 5596. 

See also Manufactures. 


K. a 

Kendall, Samuel. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Manages His Majesty’s farms, 1075-1077 
Names thereof and quantity of land, 1078, 1079 —— They will not make a profit, hor 
could any rent be paid, 1080-1088 The prices of oats and barley do not compensate 
for the low prices of wheat, 1089-1093 The farmers are in a very bad state; they 
cannot make up more than two-thirds of their rent, 1094-1098 For some years they 
have been paying rent, &c., out of capital, 1099-1102 Many of the poor are not 
employed for want of capital, 1103, 1104 These observations apply to the country 20 
miles round Windsor, 1105-1109 A tenant cannot pay rent upon the best land, 
1110-1113 The poor are dissatisfied ; wages 12s. a week; have not been reduced for 
fear of damage to property, 1114-1122 The produce of Ireland, both in stock and 
corn, is a great injury to this country ; annual value thereof, 1123-1127. 

Bankers will not trust farmers, because they know they are needy, 1128-1130—— 
Labourers perform less work than they once did; evils of beer-shops, 1131-1137-—The 
contraction of the circulating medium in 1829 had some effects on prices, 1138, 1139 —— 
Much land which grew oats now grows wheat, on account of the importation of oais 
from Ireland, and wheat is now imported from that country also, 1140-1144 The 
allotment system has introduced potatoes and meat instead of bread for food, 1145-1152 
—lIn Sussex the large farmers have much wheat; the poorer have brought it to market 
and depressed the prices, 1153-1159 The vexations of the excise on malt should be 
removed, and the duty paid on taking it out of bond for consumption, 1160-1163 
Cultivation is deficient, and yet there is a superabundance of wheat, 1164-1170 
Distress prevails amongst freeholders occupying their own land, 1171-1172 The new 
Poor Law has reduced the rates in many places, but has driven away the labourers, 
1173-1179 Less wheat will be grown; farmers will try something more ‘profitable, 
1180, 1181-——Many farmers have left this country for America, 1182-1184 The 
allotment system makes the condition of the labourers much better; half an acre of 
potatoes will serve a family twice as long as half an acre of wheat, 1185-1191. 


Kenyon, Lord. Communicates to the Committee information as to the consumption of 
wheat of five: families on his estate, each having allotments of land; wages of the 
labourers, p. 361, 

. King’s 
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King’s Farms. The Flemish and Norfolk farms, near Windsor, will not make a profit, nor 
could any rent be paid, Kendall 1080-1088. 


L. 


Labour. There would be a less surplus of labour, if agriculture were in a better state, 
Trumper 3171-3174; Escott 4853 The absorption of labour in manufactures and rail- 
roads may render agricultural labour dearer than the farmer can afford to purchase, Cayley 
3593) 3594 In Essex there is not more labour than the farmer requires, Comport 4275, 
4276. 

See also Employment. 


LABOURERS: 
1. Their Condition generally. 
2. In particular Counties. 


1. Their Condition generally. 

The effect of diminishing the cultivation of corn will be to throw many out of employ- 
ment and increase the poor-rates, Waring 128-137—-In the southern counties, the 
jabourers, when regularly employed, are better off than they ever were, Trwmper 3168- 
3170 Labourers in full employment are better off now than witness has ever known 
them, Escott 4851 When emploved are generally well off; but they are paid out of 
capital, which must be exhausted, Cayley 3580, 3581 Are better paid than they were 
during the high prices, when within the influence of manufacturing wages, Spooner 4350-— 
4358 Would be benefited by a rise in prices, Cayley 4184-4186. 4190-4195 
Condition of labourers as good now as in 1815, Grey 4773-——Difficulty of ascertaining 
their real condition, Lscott 4851 Perform less work than they once did, Kendall 1131- 


1137. 


2. In particular Counties. 

In East Cumberland, better off than others, from various local circumstances, Blamire 
5093- 

Devnoshire: Are better off in Devonshire than in most other counties, although wages 
are low, Bernard 1664-1667. 

Kent: Near Canterbury are better off than they were 30 years ago, Nearne 1468-1471 
Since the peace many have been out of employment, for whom the farmers were 
obliged to find work, Mearne 1478-1481 If the state of agriculture were improved, 
the farmers would find employment for all, Nearne 1483, 1484——A labourer in constant 
employment is better off now than he ever was, Dowling 2881, 2882 The poor farmers 
have been obliged to reduce the number of their labourers, Waring 138. 

In Sussex, never lived so well as at present, Hudson 3477, 3478. 

In Wilts they are better paid, with reference to the price of provisions, than they ever 
were, Hughes 3038-3040——-They are allowed ovens; they used to pay the baker and 
small tradesmen 20 or 25 per cent. too much, Hughes 3042, 3043. 

See also Allotment System. Beer Shops. Employment. Labour. Malt Taz, 1. 3. 
Migration. Poor. Wages. 


Lace and Silk. See Chard. 
Lambs. See Cattle. 


Land. Acreage of each of the following farms in Northumberland, with the depreciated 
value of each; viz., Grindon, Goswick, Norham Mains, Duddo, Melkington, East Lil- 
burn, Horton, North Earl and Brunton, Langhorne 3729-3737 Difficulty of 
effecting sales of land; the number of years’ purchase is not reduced, Cayley 4174, 
4175- 

See also Cultivation. Produce. Rents. 
Landowners. Are much distressed by the altered value of money, Hodgson 1969-1981 
More distressed in their condition than any other class in this country, Escott 4851. 


Land Tar. Very unequal; land on which towns have been built pay no more than when 
in cultivation, Spooner 4519 Should be equalized, Cayley 4153. 

Statement, showing the average rate per pound of the laud-tax in certain places, upon 
the rental assessed to the inhabited house-tax, App. p. 363 Statement, showing the 
average rate in the pound at which the land-tax is charged in the several counties in 
England and Wales, and in Scotland; taking the value at three-fourths of the amount 
assessed to the property duty in 1815, App. p. 364. 

See also Taxation. 


Langhorne, John. (Analysis of his Evidence.)\—A banker at Berwick-upon-Tweed, and 
has the management of a large estate, 3678-3682 The land 1s exceedingly good, and 
the local burthens altogether only 2s. im the pound on real value, 3683-3692 The 
tenantry aie the best farmers in the kingdom, and of large capital, 3693, 3694 Gn 
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Langhorne, John. (Analysis of his Evidence)— contznued. 

strong clay soils they are losing money, and paying rent out of capital, 3695-3699 

Witness never advances money for the payment of rent, as the landlord can distrain, and 

he cannot, 3700-3703 The arrears are about one-fourth of the rent, 3704-3708 

The farmers overdraw their accounts, according to the extent of their farms, giving 

bonds, with two securities, 3709-3711 The Scotch notes increase the general circu- 

lation, and do good to the public, 3712-3728. 

Names of several farms in Northumberland which have been depreciated in value, 
3720-3734 The land has not been deteriorated, during the leases, to any extent, 
3735-3737—— When the leases were granted prices were three times as high as they 
now are, 3738, 3739 Produce of the land per acre, 3740-3742 Estimate of the 
proceeds of a farm of 300 acres of turnip-soil, managed under the fifth-course rotation of 
husbandry, 3743-3745 Examination relative thereto, 3746-3755 There is no 
surplus population, 3756, 3757 Unless prices are raised the farmer cannot go on, 
3758. 

“The main cause of low prices is the contraction of the currency; ratio of this con- 
traction in Berwick, 3758-3765 Bankers are not anxious to increase their circulation, 
3766-3769 A double currency of gold and silver would improve the condition of the 
agricultural interest, 3770, 3771 ‘The failure of Mr. Mowbray’s bank was caused by 
lending large sums to speculators in mines, 3772-3774 The adoption of the joint 
standard would afford security against panics, and extend the circulation, 3775-3782 

Departures from the Bill of 1819, in issuing notes, 3783-3791 When the small 
notes were called in, in 1829, bad seasons delayed the fall of prices, 3792-3794 The 
state of the farmer has been depressed since 1815, with each restriction of the currency ; 
since 1819 it has been getting worse and worse, 3795-3804—--Whether seasons have 
been good or bad, there has been the same result, which shows that some other cause 
than production must be in operation, 3805-3811. 

Importations from Ireland contribute to increase the depression of prices, 3812-3816 
The corn laws for the present are a dead letter, 3817, 3518 The Bank of 
England branch banks have contracted the circulation of other banks, by taking their 
notes in for cash, 3819-3831 They will not give accommodation to farmers on any 
security which they have to offer, 3832, 3833 There would be very great objection on 
the part of country bankers to give security for their issues, 3534, 3835 Comparative 
circulation of notes by the Bank and country bankers, at different periods, 3836-3839 
The amount of gold in circulation is much overrated, 3840-3846——-The country 
bankers would prefer Bank of England one-pound notes to an issue of their own, 3847, 
3848——Wages are 10s. a week in Northumberland; the farmers’ servants are paid in 
kind; conditions upon which Lord Tankerville hires his labourers, 3849-3851 There 
has been no discontent; the system gives the labourer an interest in the produce of the 
farm, 3852-3854. 


Leadenhall Market. See Beef. Butter. Cheese. Mutton. Pork. Veal. 


Leases of Greenwich Hospital Estates. Description of leases granted to tenants by Green- 
wich Hospital, Grey 4705-4709. 


Leicestershire Statement from Parliamentary Returns of the comparative contributions to 
local taxation of the agriculturists and manufacturers, Wilson 1757-1763 Paper, 
showing the unequal assessment of manufacturing and agricultural property therein, 
Ew. p. 154 Statement of the number of machines engaged 1n the hosiery and glove trade 
in Leicestershire ; also the number of persons employed and their average clear earnings, 
if in full work, Ev. p. 156. 


Lewin, John. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—A farmer and miller, at Wickham Market, in 
Suffolk, 914-917 The state of agriculture in that part of the country is very much 
distressed, 918, 919 The distress began in 1815; was not so great in 1816, but 
increased in 1821 and 1822, 920-924———Prices rose in 1823; variations until 1828, 
925 Average from 1828 to 1831; the seasons and crops were good, 926-930—— 
Prices fell in the following years; there were good crops of wheat, but a scarcity in 
other corn, 931-935——Years in which Woodbridge and Framlingham markets were 
glutted, 936-942 The state of the farmers is dreadful; their poverty has driven them 
to the markets, and has depressed prices, 943-945 Rents have been reduced from 
20 to 40 per cent. in the last 15 years, 946-949——They are not higher than they were 
in 1793, 950, 951 Farmers cannot pay their rent and wages if prices remain the 
same, 954 There are many instances in which opulent and prudent rate-payers have 
become paupers, 955-959——Many of the poor are out of employment; rate of wages, 
960-963. 

The depression of prices arises from the contraction of the currency, 964-—966——- 
Proposed alterations in the corn laws for the protection of farmers, 967-981 The 
averages should be taken in Ireland, and from the farmer, 982 The importation of 
foreign corn, when prices are high, keeps English corn from the market, 983-989 
Disadvantages of the warehousing system to the farmers, 990-1008 For the last 
eight years the condition of farmers has been growing worse and worse, Ds ci 

very 
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Lewin, John. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 

Every expansion of the currency since 1796 has been succeeded by a rise of prices, 

1016-1023——There is always capital for speculation when prices are low, 1024-1027 
The Bank of England regulates the circulation of other banks, and affects prices, 
1028-1036——After four years’ bad crops, 40s. would be a fair price for barley, 1037- 
1043 Neither the price of barley nor meat is satisfactory, 1044-1046 The price of 
wool is fair, 1047——~Currency has affected wheat more than other articles, because there 
has been a full crop, 1048-1051 Irish corn will reduce the price of our own, and the 
allotment system and the poor laws will make our poor live upon potatoes, 1052-1058 
——Injurious operation of the new Poor Law upon the labouring classes, 1059-1063 
The rates have not been reduced in some parishes ; reductions were effected by giving 
employment, before the new system was introduced, 1064-1074. 


Liabilities of the Bank. See Bank of England. 


Liverpool. Price of wheat in the market, Hodgson 1982-1988-——Irish wheat is of the 
most general consumption, Hodgson 2032-2034 Irish corn is generally consumed 
there, Sandars 3978-3981. 

See also Cattle. Importations. 


London Police. Beneficial effects of employing the London police in repressing disturbances 
in Norfolk, Carter 2975. 


Lowland Farmers. See Farmers, 2. 
Luton. See Poor Rates. 


Lynn. Price of wheat and barley in the Lynn market in 1823, 1824 and 1825, Carter 2953, 
2054 In 1833 and 1834, Carter 2955-2958. 


M. 


Machinery. "Effects of the introduction of machinery upon the rural population ; in Gla- 
morganshire women were generally clothed in stuff of their own making, David 1267- 
1271 ——Has taken away the employment of women and children in spinning in Leices- 
tershire, Wilson 1772-1774. 


Mat Tax: 
I. Advantages in repealing the Malt Tax. 
1. Generally. 
2. Farmers. 
3. Labourers. 


IL. Advantages to Farmers in being enabled to malt their own Grain for Cattle. 
III. Substitutes for Taxation in case of the Repeal of the Malt Tax. 
IV. Alterations in Duty or Mode of Collecting. 


1. Advantages in repealing the Malt Tar. 
1. Generally. 

Advantages of repealing the malt-tax, Bennett 513, 514; Allnatt 908; David 1288- 
12913; Firchild 1393-1395. 1411-1420; Wilson 1805; Cooper 2708; Dowling 2777-2780. 
2825-2827. 2853; Thurnall 2393-2396; Carter 2976; Hughes 3107, 3108; Trumper 
3224; Taylor 3366, 3367 ; Cayley 4150, 4151; Grey 4729; Sherborne 4846; Escott 4998 
The repeal of the malt duty would improve the value of all agricultural produce, David 
1288-1291 The advantages would be increased consumption of barley, and the removal 
of the monopoly occasioned by the excise laws, Firchild 1393-1395- 1411-1420——Unless 
the whole be repealed, the excise jurisdiction continues, Dowling 2853 Beneficial 
effects of repealing the duty, or permitting the farmers to malt for home consumption, 
Thurnall 2393-2396 ; Hughes 3107, 3108 No other article is taxed so highly; the 
maltster will only buy the finest barley, Zrwmper 3228, 3229 Would be a benefit to 
the landlord, the tenant and the public, Taylor 3366, 3367- 


2. Farmers. 

The total repeal of the malt-tax would be of great benefit to the farmers, Bennett 513, 
514 The removal of the malt-tax would be a great relief to farmers ; it would stimulate 
the barley trade, by increasing consumption, 4l/natt go8-913——The severity of the 
excise laws, rather than the amount of duty, prevents farmers from malting, Firchild 1404— 
1410———To enable the farmer to malt for his own consumption would attord great relief, 
Wilson 1805-1807 Partial remission would be useless to the farmer; a total repeal 
would be a great benefit, Dowling 2777-2780. 2825-2827 Would be a benefit both to 
the farmer and labourer, Cooper 2708, 2709 ; Carter 2976-2980; Trumper 3224-3227 
Extent to which the repeal of the malt-tax would be beneficial to farmers, Grey 4729-4732 
Repeal of the malt-tax would afford very substantial relief to the agriculiurist, Escott 
4998-5003. 
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Malt Tax : 1. Advantages in repealing the Malt Tax—continued. 


3. Labourers. 
If malt were free of duty labourers would brew their own beer, Firchild, 1396-1399 
Would induce farmers to supply their labourers with beer and increase the con- 
sumption, Dowling 2905, 2906 The poor would brew their own beer, Hughes 3106 
Would enable farmers to supply their labourers with beer, and their cattle with inferior 
barley malted, Sharpe 3902-3910 Farmers would find it useful to provide their 
labourers with beer, if the malt duty was repealed, Escott 5005. 


II. Advantages to Farmers in being enubled to malt their own Grain for Cattle. 
Malt would be the best food for fattening cattle, Bennett 520, 521 It would be very 


beneficial to farmers to permit them to malt their own barley for their cattle, Al/natt 
905-907 Advantage to the farmer in malting his own grain as food for cattle, Spooner 


4295-4301. 
III. Substitutes for Taxation in case of the Repeal of the Malt Taz. 


The revenue might be compensated by a duty on foreign flax and tallow, Cayley 4179- 
4181 A sufficient duty might be raised on cotton, hemp, flax and tallow to supply the 
deficiency to the revenue, Spooner 4311-4322. 


IV. Alterations in Duty or Mode of collecting. 


The vexations of the excise on malt should be removed, and the duty be paid on taking 
it out of bond for consumption, Kendall 1160-1163 Should be transierred to beer 
brewed for sale by retail, Spooner 4303-4310. 

See also Barley. Beer Bill. Beer Duty. 


Malthus, Mr. His opinion (1815) that when corn should fall to 50s. a quarter and labour 


in proportion, that the stock-holder would be benefited unfairly at the expense of the 
prosperity of the whole country, Escott 5079, 5080. 


Maltsters. Do not trade with the capital of duty; there is not much competition in the 


trade, Sharpe 3916, 3917- 
See also Averages. 


Man, Isle of. Importation of foreign grain, &c., to. See Corn. 


MANUFACTURES: 


1. Causes of their Prosperity. 
2. Extent thereof. 
3. Influence of a Change of Currency upon their Condition. 


1. Causes of their Prosperity. 

The mutual interests and dependence of manufactures and agriculture examined, Cayley 
3606-3614 Their prosperity (March) arises from the large issues of joint-stock banks, 
Cayley 3603-3605. 3645, 3646-——-Have been prosperous while agriculture was distressed, 
Spooner 4497-4503 Joint-stock banks operate directly upon the former, and only 
indirectly upon the latter, Spooner 4504-4506 Circumstances which contribute to 
their prosperity during the depression of agriculture, Cayley 3648-3650 The advance 
m price (March) arises from the increased issues of the Bank and of joint-stock banks, 
Spooner 4420-4423 Causes of the rise of prices; it is confined to the raw materials, 
Muntz 4526-4530—— Grounds for anticipating a short continuance of manufacturing 
prosperity, WMuntz 4591. 


2. Extent thereof. 


The condition of the workmen is very good; the master manufacturer is making very 
moderate profits, Muntz 4523. 4524—-—The manufacturer has lately been able to 
dispose of his stock very readily, but profits have not been large, Muntz 4596-4601 


nr 


The advance in the raw materials will affect many trades, Muntz 4602. 


3. Influence of a Change of Currency upon their Condition. 


An increased price of agricultural produce (by an extension of the currency) would 
not affect the export of manufactures, Spooner 4414——The goods would be sold 
abroad as cheaply as before ; their nominal price in this country only would be changed, 
Spooner 4415-4417 No depreciation of the currency would affect them; the 
advanced prices of the goods abroad would be counterbalanced by the exchange falling in 
proportion, Muniz 4626, 4627 When there is a general rise in the prices of manutac- 
tures exports cease and prices are depressed, Muntz 4593 An enlargement of the 
standard would operate on the price of manufactures as well as prices of corn, Até- 
wood 5589. 

See also Birmingham. Poor-rates,2. Taxation. 


Manure. 
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Manure. The farmers in Suffolk cannot afford to buy so much artificial manure as their 
lands require at the present price of produce, Cooper 2683-2689 Cost of manure per 
acre in Middlesex, Sherborne 4823,4824——Manner in which it is procured from 
London; cost of each cart or waggon load, Sherborne 4836-4840. 4844 The use of 
artificial manure, bones, &c., has been introduced with great profit into the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, Howard 2190-2197. 

See also Bone Manure. Cultivation. 


Mark-lane. See Averages. 
Meal. See Flour and Meal. 


Meat. The price is raised by the low price of tallow, Green 202-206 The improved 
price is caused by the failure of the turnip crop, Cayley 3620—-—-The prices in the London 
market have not been remunerating to the graziers, Wilson 1720-1725. 


Melkington. See Land. 


Middlemen. System of middlemen much on the decrease in Armagh, Blacker 5632. 


Migration. The fluctuations of trade render the migration of labourers to the manufacturing 
districts a questionable advantage, Cayley 3586 Many have left the poor-law unions 
to seek employment elsewhere; the reduction of rates is not a proof of more employment, 


Cayley 3589-3592—— Evidence as to migration of labourers from Somersetshire, Uscott 
4935—— Explanation of former evidence on the subject of migration of labourers, 


Escott 5051. 
Millers. See Averages. 


Montesquieu. Extract concerning the depreciation of money by the Romans during the 
first and second Punic wars, Cayley 3654 Extract on the effects of contraction and 
expansion of the currency upon the Roman empire, with reference to taxation, Cayley 4129. 


Mortgagees. ‘The small mortgagees still continue to pay the old rate of interest in many 
instances, Cayley 4117-4121. 


Mowbray, Mr. Causes of the failure of his bank, Langhorne 3772-3774- 
Mules. See Cattle. 


Muniz, George Frederick. (Analysis of his Evidence.}—A merchant in Birmingham, 4521, 
4522 The condition of the workmen is better than witness has ever known it, though 
the master manufacturers are making very moderate profits, 4523, 4524 The merchants 
are embarrassed by orders from abroad for goods, the prices of which have risen since the 
patterns were sent out, 4525 Causes of the late rise of prices, 4526, 4527 ——The 
price of raw materials, not of manufactured articles, has risen, 4528-4530 After the 
panic most manufactured articles were reduced in price, 4531 The prices of provisions 
have never fallen im proportion, except, of late, wheat and potatoes, 4532 The con- 
sumption of these has not diminished, 4533, 4534 Explanation of the causes of the 
low price of corn, 4535. 

The effect of a mixed standard of gold and silver at the present standard would be to 
give to the agriculturists from 10 to 15 per cent.; it would not affect the manufacturers, 
4536-4538 There should be a silver standard alone ; but payments might be made in 
gold, 4539-4543—— Any elevation of the standard which is best for the agricultural 
interest will not be injurious to the manufacturers, as the exchanges will adjust them- 
selves, 4544-4546 Mode in which a depreciation of money would assist the agricul- 
turist who owes nothing, 4547-4557——One halt of the landed proprietors have no real 
interest in the land, but have to pay the interest of their debts, 4558, 4559 In con- 
sidering the relation between debtor and creditor, the advantage which the Jatter has 
gained by the improved value of money should be taken into account, 4560-4562 The 
intermediate tradesmen who sell articles to farmers have not reduced their prices, although 
the manufacturer supplies them at 50 per cent. less than he did, 4563. 

The burthen of taxation is greater now than during the war, 4564——The taxes which 
press most heavily are those on bread, malt, tea and other necessaries of life, 4565, 4566 

Average wages of workmen at Birmingham; they have remained nearly stationary 

for three years, 4507-4575 The deposits in the savings bank have greatly increased, 

4575, 4577 The moral condition of the people of Birmingham is improved; there is 

less drunkenness, 4578, 4579 The joint stock banks circulate credit freely amongst 

the manufacturers, 4580-4582——-There is much greater facility than at the time of 
irredeemable paper, 4583-4585 Since the alteration in the usury laws, many transac- 
tions have taken place at seven-and-a-half per cent. interest, 4586 The employments 

of workmen at Birmingham are generally healthy ; they live in separate houses, 4587, 

4588 Average rent, 4589, 4590. 

Grounds for anticipating no long continuance of manufacturing prosperity, 4591—— 
A rise in the price of provisions is of no consequence, if provided for by an alteration of 
the standard, 4592 When there is a general rise in the price of manufactures, exports 
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Muntz, George Frederick. (Analysis of his Evidence)— continued. 
cease and prices are depressed, 4593—-—Examination of the comparative effects of the 
corn law and of a depreciated currency in raising prices, 4593-4595 The manufacturer 
has lately been able to dispose of his stock very readily ; but profits have not been large, 
4596-4601——- The advance of the raw material will affect many trades, 4602—— Many 
articles of Paris manufacture excel those of Bumingham, particularly such as require 
much manual labour, 4603-4607 Cutlery is manufactured at St. Etienne, 4608 
Wages at Paris are from 30 to 50 per cent. lower than at Birmingham, 4609-4611. 
There should be no irredeemable paper, 4612-4615 If Parliament think fit that 
wheat should be 8s. a bushel, the silver standard should be 8s. an ounce, and the corn 
laws would be virtually repealed, 4616-4625 This would make no difference to the 
manufacturers ; the advanced price of their manufacture on the Continent would be counter- 
balanced by the exchange falling in proportion, 4626, 4627 Seventy-five persons out of 
the hundred would derive benefit from the change in the currency, and their interest 
should be preferred to that of the minority, 4628 An alteration of the standard was 
the only measure that could have continued the prosperity of 1824 and 1825, 4628, 4629 
— —The Bank should be permitted to issue one-pound notes, and to pay their notes at 
the market price of gold, instead of a fixed price, 4630. 


Mutton. Account of the prices of mutton at Smithfield and Leadenhall Markets for each of 
the years from 1815 to 1835, both inclusive, App. p. 400. 


N. 

National Debi. See Sinking Fund. 

Nearne, Mr. John. (Analysis of his Evidence.) Has been for some years steward to several 
noblemen and gentlemen near Faversham and Canterbury, 1433-1437-——The occupier 
of poor land has lately been better off than the occupier of good land, 1438—1440——Until 
lately they paid their rents out of capital, 1441-1444—When they have depended upon 
the growth of corn, they have suffered much, 1445-1447——Their condition is generally 
very bad; they are in want of capital, 1448-1451 Tithes are frequently taken in 
kind, 1452 Last year the farmers made enough to pay their rent, labour and the 
interest of capital, 1453-1456 Prices ixave been progressively lower ; injury to farmers 
of good wheat land, 1457, 1458 Rents have been reduced from 10 to 20 per cent. 
since 1822, 1459-1467 Average wages; labourers are better off than they were 30 
years ago, 1468-1471 The expenses of the farmers have increased in the last 20 years, 
1472-1477—— Since the peace many labourers have been out of employment, for whom 
the farmers were obliged to find work, 1478-1481——There have been several fires in 
witness’s neighbourhood, 1482 If the state of agriculture were improved, the farmers 
would find employment for all the labourers, 1483, 1484——Variation in the price of 
wheat since 1822, 1485-14092. 


Norfolk Farm. See King’s Farms. 
Norham Mains. See Land. 


North Earl. See Land. 


O. 


Oats. Remunerating price in average seasons, Sharpe 3901 Should be 34s. a quarter to 
make their growth profitable to the farmer in Suffolk, Cooper 2659-2665 In Sussex 
the price has been fair but the crops deficient, Hudson 3417-3419 Great quantities of 
Irish oats are imported into Brighton, Hudson 3396-3399 Large importations of oats 
from Ireland have led to an increased cultivation of wheat in England, Hodgson 1878-1884 
——Will be used in [reland for distillation when the price of wheat rises,Saxdars 4036, 4037. 

Quantities imported into His Majesty’s colonies in America, &c., from foreign parts in 
each of the years from 1815 to 1835, both inclusive, App. p. 366, 367 Average prices 
of, at Mark-lane, from 1815 to 1835, both years inclusive, App. p. 370-391 Account 
of foreign oats brought into consumption in Great Britain from 1815 to 1835, App. p.392 

Similar return for oats, other than foreign, for the same years, App. p. 393-399- 


Oil-cake. See Cattle. 
One-pound Notes. See Burke,Mr. Currency. 


Orpington. The poor are very discontented, and there have been many incendiary fires, 
Waring 114-117. 


Over-cropping. Many landlords have been paying their own rent by the land being run out, 
Cayley 4147, 4148——In the southern counties the land has been too much forced in 
order to grow wheat, Trumper 3146-3149 This was occasioned by the distress of the 
farmers, Trumper 3150-3154 Many farms in Wales which were in a flourishing state 
have been reduced by over-cropping, occasioned by the distress of the tenants, Bradley 
2550-2560. 


Over-production 
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Over-production. Whether seasons have been good or bad the farmers have been equally 
distressed ; some other cause than production must therefore be in operation, Langhorne 
3805-3811. 

See also Prices, II. 5. 


Oxfordshire. See Wages. 


BP: 


Panic. The panic of 1825 was caused by an over-issue of paper upon too contracted a 
standard of value, and was the occasion of the law restraining the issue of one-pound 
notes, Cayley 3634-3638 Value of a silver currency in protecting the Bank during a 
panic, Cayley 3671 A silver standard would give security in times of panic to the 


monetary system, beyond any security which the present system promises, Attwood 
5601. 


Paper Currency. No limit to the extent to which paper currency might go, were it not for 
the lability to pay in some metallic standard, Pattison, 5445. 
See also Currency. 


Parliament. Relief is expected from the Parliamentray inquiries, and if nothing be done 
the farmers will be in a state of desperation and despondency, Thurnall 2285, 2286 —— 
In Glamorganshire the farmers are in great expectations of assistance from Parliament ; 
they cannot hold their farms unless their expenses be diminished or prices raised, Bradley 
2478-2483. 


Pasture. In Berkshire much land would be converted into pasture if it could be done with 
less difficulty and expense, Adlnatt 864, 865. 


Pasture Farms (Somerset). Bear a much higher rent than arable ;if good land, from 2 /, to 
3l. per acre, Escott 4877. 


See also Farmers. 


Patrick, St., Assurance Company. Conduct of many shareholders of St. Patrick’s Assurance 
Company on being threatened with actions for the debts incurred by the company, Aééwood 
5598. 


Pattison, James, esq., M.P. (Analysis of his Evidence.)}—Member of Parliament for the 
City of London, 5303 Governor of the Bank, 5304 Evidence as to the Act for the 
new silver coinage, 1816, 5306-5314 Pressure on the Bank in 1825 from the drain 
for gold, 5315-5322 Considerable profit made by the person who brought back gold 
to the Bank, 5323-5325 Run for gold on the resignation of Lord Grey, 1832, 5333 
—-Evidence on the subject of foreign payments by a silver standard, 5347-5359 
Unwise in this country to change the standard, 5360 Amount of the liabilities of the 
Bank, 5363——Silver coin now used as small change; Bank always glad to purchase 
silver bullion, 5371 Bank purchased, between 1830 and 1834, 3,500,000. of silver, 
5374: Publication of Bank accounts commenced 1834, under the present charter, 5377 

Amount of bullion, May 1836, m the Bank 7,600,000/., of which 500,000 /. is silver, 

5375-5379 ——Evidence as to the amount of bullion in the Bank at former periods, 

5388-5393 Quantity of gold taken from Europe by America, 5394, 5395 Opera- 

tion of the shipment of gold for Portugal, which was often returned by the next packet, 

5396 Government holds the silver coinage in its own hands, 5404 Profit cannot be 

made on gold by individuals coming, 5405-5407—-—Seignorage on gold meght be useful, 

could it be effected without altering the value of the com, 5410 Evils of altering the 

currency, 5415: 

Price of gold can never rise as long as the Bank continues cash payments, 5417-5419 
When exchanges are against this country there will be a demand for gold, 5420 
Measures necessary to be taken by the Bank would diminish the circulation, and a reduc- 
tion of prices would follow, 5421 Effect on country and jvint-stock banks of the opera- 
tion of the Bank of England, 5422-5426 Fall of prices since 1820 accounted for by 
the change from a paper to a metallic currency, 5430 Prices now generally too high ; 
in a more satisfactory state last year, 5434-5439 Witness has entertained an opinion 
that the cry of agricultural distress has been greatly exaggerated, 5440 Further 
evidence as to the value of gold or silver as a standard, 5447. 

Agricultural distress cannot have originated from any circumstance connected with 
the currency, 5462 Present currency mixed, metallic and paper; latter convertible on 
demand into the former, which renders the currency as nearly a metallic one as could 
well be devised, 5469-——Evils which would arise from any change in the currency ; 
change even for a more perfect system not desirable, 5472—--Evidence as to amount of 
bullion held by the Bank, at different dates ; proportion of silver and gold, 5478-5489 
Great anxiety on the part of the Bank to avoid fluctuation, 5490-5493—-— Bank 
are not now restricted to gold only; the silver is not the standard by law, it has an influ- 
ence upon the exchanges when sold as bullion, and answers almost every purpose of a 
second metal, 5494. 
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Pattison, James, esq., 6. P.—(Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 

Further evidence as to comparative advantages of gold or silver currency, 5495-5506 
——Bank of England does not negociate foreign bills of exchange, 5507—-—Becomes 
the purchaser or seller of bullion according to the rates of exchanges, 5507 Alteration 
of currency in 1819 had an effect on prices, 5516———Had the state not effected the 
change in 1819, they would have been called upon to do so ata later period, 5517 
There has been no departure from the metallic standard since 1819, 5522——How far 
prices of agricultural produce might be efiected by supply, independent of currency, 
5529-5537——The establishment of a gold standard (1816) was the best measure that 
could have been adopted, 5542. 


Peas. Consumption thereof in Somersetshire, Summers 5260 Quantities imported into 
His Majesty’s colonies from different parts, in each of the years from 1815 to 1835, both 
inclusive, App. p. 366, 367 —— Average prices of, at the market in Mark-lane, from 
1815 to 1835, both inclusive, App. p. 370~-391——Account of foreign peas brought into 
consumption in Great Britain, from 1815 to 1835, 4pp. p. 392—-—Nimilar return for peas, 
other than foreign, during the same years, App. p. 393-399. 


Peel’s Bill, See Cash Payments Bill. 


Peyton, Mr. R. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Concerned in the valuation of land, and has the 
management of estates in several counties, 1493-1496 The occupiers of poor soils are 
in a very had condition; they pay rent out of capital; many have been ruined, 1497— 
1502 Their failures arise from their expenses and the low price of produce; sometimes 
from want of skill, 1503-1507 The occupiers of good land. can make a profit, 1508— 
1511 The causes of low prices of wheat are excess of cultivation and importations 
from Ireland, 1512-1526 The chalk lands had more than an average crop last year, 
1528-1530 ‘The farmers of the South Downs are better off than they were in 1822, 
1531, 1532——Clay lands are the most expensive to cultivate, 1533, 1534 Good 
land may be cultivated on the four-course system without fallow, 1535——There is very 
little difference in the tradesmen’s and artificers’ bills, compared with the war time, 1536- 
1539 Average rate of wages 10s. a week, 1540-1542. 

Many tenants have thrown up their farms of late, and the value of land is depreciated, 
1543-1545——There is a difficulty in getting tenants, 1546-1548 Nature of valua- 
tions taken on a tenant quitting his farm in Kent, Sussex, Xc., 1549, 1550 Although 
rates have been reduced, farmers have been losing for the last 20 years, 1551-1556 
The poor do not live more on potatoes than they did, but they consume more wheat, 
1557——Cattle have been fed on wheat during the low prices, 1558, 1559 Rents of 
cottages have fallen when they belong to estates, but not if the property of speculators, 
1560, 1561 Large quantities of oats, beef, pork and bacon have been imported from 
Ireland, as well as wheat, 1562-1566. 


Pigs. Have been sold in the London market at a loss of 15 per cent., Thurnall 2408, 
See also Allotment System. Cattle. 


Pilkington, Mr. Assistant Poor-law Commissioner.—Extracts from his report in 1833, on 
the unequal assessment of agricultural and manufacturing property in Leicestershire, 
Ew. p. 155. 


Pitt, Mr. Reference to his opinion given in evidence before a secret committee, Spooner 
4391. 45093 Escott 5080. 


Ploughs. In Armagh tenants join together and have ploughs in partnership, Blacker 
5627. 


Poaching. Increase of poaching in Somersetshire ; extent to which poachers are aided by 
beer-shops ; evil consequences of the present game laws, Escott 4949-4955: 


See also Game Laws. 


Poor. Inthe southern counties the poor have been well employed for the last three or four 

years by draining, which has been done at the expense of landlords, Trumper 3134-3137 
Are dissatisfied near Windsor, Kendall 1114-1122 In Hertfordshire are well off 
when employed, Sharpe 3872-3875 At Chelsfield (Kent) the poor are tolerably satis- 
fied, as a new turnpike-road gives employment, Waring 36, 37 Many have been out 
of employment, and work was found on the roads, Waring 38-42 In some parts of 
Norfolk many of the poor are out of employment and much distressed, Carter 2959-2961 
They are discontented, but are becoming reconciled to the new Poor Law, Carter 
2960. 

In the Wealdof Sussex,are generally employed, but not with profit to the farmers, Hudson 
3388-3390 In York (East Riding) their condition has improved ; many have emigrated 
to America, and others have employment in manufactures, Howard 2132-2138. 

See also Employment. Labourers. 


Poor Law (Old System). Abuses of the old Poor Law very materially contributed to the 
present distressed state of agriculture, Escott 4927. 
Poor 
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Poor Law Act: 


1. Generally. 

2. Beneficial Effects thereof. 
3. Injurious Effects. 

4. Administration thereof. 


1. Generally. 


Cannot be brought into full operation while the present prices continue, Cayley 3585 
Alterations in the Poor Law are improving the state of the agricultural districts, 
Grey 4702 The reduction of rates will not compensate the farmer for the losses he is 
suffering, Comport 4293, 4294. 


2. Beneficial Effects thereof. 


The Poor Law has compelled labourers to seek employment, Twynam 711-713—— -In 
Rochfoid Hundred (Essex) will reduce the rates, and is popular with the well-disposed 
and industrious labourers, Comport 4264-4270. 4277-4287 [t has the effect of giving 
employment to the poor, and of making them independent, Comport 4272-4274. 4288 
——|In Suffolk a reduction of rates is expected, Cooper 2720-2722——Rates reduced in 
the Weald of Sussex, Hudson 3400-3404—--—In Sussex the poor-rates will be reduced 
one-third, and in some cases one-half, under the new system, without any severity to 
the poor, Hudson 3493-3498. 

In South Wilts the poor have suffered much, but their comforts have been increased 
by the new Poor Law, Hughes 3018 In North Wilts they objected to receive their 
allowance in bread, Hughes 3019, 3020—— Witness’s opinion as to probable working of 
the new Poor Law Bill in Somersetshire; formerly felt strongly against it, but now in 
favour, Escott 4925 Anecdote as to the working of the new Poor Law; its beneficial 
effects in reducing rates and augmenting the amount paid by farmers for wages of labour 


Escott 4976. 


3. Injurious Effects. 
It has reduced the rates in many places near Windsor, but has driven away the 


labourers, Kendall 1173-1179—-—Injurious operation of the new Poor Law upon the 
labouring classes in Suffolk, Lewin 1059-1063——The rates were reduced by giving 
employment before the new system was introduced, Lewin 1064-1074——In Berkshire 


the farmers approve of the principle of the new Jaw, but think there is not sufficient 
discrimination between good and bad characters, A//natt 888-895——The poor will be 
excited unless their treatment in some places be altered, Al/natt 896-898——Is popular 
in the East Riding of Yorkshire, with the exception of the bastardy clause, which will 
increase expenses, Howard 2144-2151. 


4. Administration thereof. 


Suffolk: Steady and industrious people at Blythburgh (Suffolk) are now refused out- 
door relief and forced into the workhouse, Cooper 2736-2742. 

Sussex: The workhouse is offered for children when there are more than three, Hudson 
3499 They are well fed and educated in the workhouse, Hudson 3505-3507 
Parents are generally unwilling to part with them; those in the workhouse are mostly 
orphans and bastards, Hudson 3508-3517. 


See also Poor Rates. Settlement, Law of. 


Poor Law Unions. Have been used in Suffolk for many years; the rates were generally 
higher m the unincorporated hundreds, Cooper 2714-2719. 
See also Poor Rates. 


Poor Laws (Ireland). Doubtful expediency thereof, Cayley 4156-4161 Unless Ireland 
has poor laws, the condition of the English labourer will be reduced to that of the Irish, 
Spooner 4368-4374—— The tendency of an Irish poor law would be to raise wages and 
put the labourers in a condition to consume their own corn, Spooner 4375-4381. 


Poor Rates: 
1. Amount thereof. 
2. Proportions borne by Manufacturers and Agriculturists. 


1. Amount thereof. 


The reduction of poor-rates is not a proof of more employment, as many labourers 
have migrated from the poor law unions, Cayley 3589-3592 ——Charge per acre on land 
in Kent, Waring 59 Difference in the rates since 1823, when the prices were low, 
Waring 81-84 Are 3s. in the pound at Whitchurch in Hampshire 6d. will be saved 
by the union under the poor law, Twynam 691-698 Amount levied in Somersetshire; 
Escott 4929. 


2. Proportions borne by Manufacturers and Agriculturists. 
Manufacturers do not contribute their fair proportion, as their stock in trade is not 
assessed, Bennett 496-499—-—!n Glamorganshire the manufacturers are not rated in 
464. if proportion 
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Poor Rates :—2. Properties borne by Manufacturers and Agriculturists—continued. 
proportion to their property, David 1292-1296 Unequal proportion borne by mann- 
facturers in Leicestershire; case of the parish of Wigstin, Wilson 1757-1763——In 
Leicestershire the wages of manufacturers have been made up out of poor-rates, Wilson 
1768——Reduced in Luton, Toddington and Haughton Regis, Bennett, 487-490 
When trade is bad in the straw-plait business the poor-rates are increased, Bennett 
530-534- 

See also Poor Zaw Act. Poor Law Unions. Taxation, 2. 


Population. Calculation of the number of persons in the United Kingdom dependent upon 
agriculture and upon the export trade, Cayley 3608. 


Population Returns. In agricultural parishes none are described as agriculturists who are 
not employed in the cultivation of the soil, Rickman 356-359 The column, “ all other 
families,” includes the clergyman, the landlord and persons not engaged in trade, Rick- 
man 360-362-——Every kind of mechanic is classed as employed in trade, Rickman 
363, 364——This arrangement does not show accurately the number of families 
dependent upon agriculture, Rickman 365-367 Distinction between manufacturers 
and artisans and persons employed in handicraft, Rickman 373, 374 Explanation of 
the uses and results of the three classes into which persons employed in agriculture are 
divided, Rickman 375-377: 


Portugal. Operation of the shipment of gold for Portugal, which was often returned by 
the next packet, Pattison 5396. 


Pork. Account of the prices of, at Smithfield and Leadenhall Markets, from 1825 to 
1835, App. p. 400 Account of the quantities of, and prices of Irish salted pork con- 
tracted for, from 1813 to 1836, App. p. 401 Quantity of, brought into Great Britain 
from Ireland, 1815 to 1825, App. p. 406. 


POTATOES: 
1. Cultivation thereof, whether increased or diminished. 
2. Effects upon the Consumption of Wheat by Labourers. 
3. Consumption of a Family estimated. 


1. Cultivation thereof, whether increased or diminished. 

The increased cultivation of potatoes is observed all over England; witness does not 
consider them an exhausting crop, Jacob 305-310-——In Wiltshire are much grown by 
farmers, Hughes 3064-3066 Their growth has decreased in the Isle of Thanet, 
Cramp 762-766 Growth of, greatly increased in Somersetshire ; people now better 
satisfied with potatoes than bread, Summers 5246-5250. 


2. Effects upon the Consumption of Wheat by Labourers. 

In many parts of England the poor have changed their food from wheat to potatoes, 
Jacob 269-282——The growth of potatoes has increased very considerably, and dimi- 
nished the consumption of wheat, Bennett 540——The increased culture of the potato 
is one cause of the depreciation of wheat, Twynam 622, 623 The poor in the counties 
of Berks, Essex, Middlesex, Surrey, Sussex and Kent, do not live more upon potatoes 
than they did, Peyton 1557——Price of bread has very much driven the poorer classes 
to the consumption of potatoes, Escott 4908. 


3. Consumption of a Family estimated. 

Half an acre of potatoes will serve a family twice as long as half an acre of wheat, 
Kendall 1185-1191 Twenty sacks are sufficient for the consumption of a labourer’s 
family, and for fattening pigs, Hughes 3061-3063. 

See also Allotment System. 


Precious Metals. Influx into Europe of the precious metals on the first discovery of 
America ; its effect on prices and the coinage, Attwood 5583——-Reasons why the prices 
of corn may not beso affected by the prices of precious metals in some countries as in 
others, Attwood 5587, 5588. 


Presser, The. Description of the implement of husbandry so called ; its uses and advantages, 
Bradley 2547. 


PRICES: 
I. High Prices. 
1. Comparative Periods of. ; 
2, Effect of Appointment of Committees on. 
3. High on account of bad Crops. 


A, Effected by Currency and Corn Laws. 
IL. Low 
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Psices—continued. 
II. Low Prices. 


- Generally. 

. Caused by forced Sales of Agricultural Produce. 

. Caused by Foreign and Irish Importation. 

. Caused by the State of the Currency. 

. Caused by over Supply. 

. Effect of Low Prices on Cultivation of Land. 

. High Price of other Produce no Compensation for Low Price of Wheat. 
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III. Prices of Agricultural Produce which would remunerate. 


1. High Prices. 
1. Comparative Periods of. 


The difference between the price of wheat and barley in 1832 and now is equal to 
witness’s whole rental, supposing an equal produce, Bennett 398-405——Prices high in 
1823; variations until 1828, Lewin 925 Average from 1828 to 1831, Lewin 926-930. 


2. Effect of Appointment of Committees on. 
The appointment of Committees of both Houses has tended to improve prices, Bennett 
431, 432. 
3. High on account of bad Crops. 
Barley and oats are high, on account of bad crops, Bernard 1621-1623——There were 
three wet seasons, 1828, 1829 and 1830, in consequence of which prices rose ; since 1832 


there have been fine harvests of wheat, and the price has fallen more than that of barley 
and oats, Hughes 3003-3005. 


4. Effected by Currency and Corn Laws. 

Comparative effects of a corn law and a depreciated currency in raising prices, Muntz 
4593-4595 Price rose as soon as measures were taken to obviate the contraction of 
the circulating medium, Escott 4907 Effect of the increased circulation of money as a 
cause of the rise of prices, Escott 5041 Any considerable rise in prices is generally 
followed bya fall in the exchanges, and all may suffer in consequence, Pattison 5416 
Prices are now generally too high; they were in a more satisfactory state last year, Pattison 
5434-54389- 

IJ. Low Prices. 

1. Generally. 


The distressed state of agriculture is occasioned chiefly by the low prices, Waring 65-78 
The complaint of low prices is general, Jacob 263-265——-All agricultural produce, 
except wheat, bears the same exchangeable value as it bore 40 years ago; all articles are 
cheaper, Hodgson 1950-1955 Effect of supply and demand, and of abundance and 
scarcity of money upon prices, Cayley 3623-3627——Causes of the late low prices, dimi- 
nished consumption, large crops and importation from Ireland, Firchild 1386-1392 
How far agricultural produce might he effected by supply independent of currency, 
Pattison 5529-5537- 


2. Caused by forced Sales of Agricultural Produce. 

The poverty of farmers, which has compelled thein to part with their wheat, has forced 
down prices in Bedfordshire, Bennett 500-502 In Hampshire, Tzynam 608-610 
In Suffolk, Lezwin 943-945 The poor farmers are obliged to bring their corn to market, 
which reduces the prices, Waring 79, 80. 


3. Caused by Foreign and Irish Importation. 
Effects of the importation of foreign wheat in 1829, 1830 and 1531 upon the present 
prices, Twynam 665-671; Lewin 983-989. 
Causes importations from abroad and from Ireland, and good crops, Hughes 3010-3012 
Importations from Ireland, David 1245-1247; Firchild 1386-1392; Bernard 1606; 
Dowling 2763; Langhorne 3812-3816; Sandars 3942-3946. 


4. Caused by the State of the Currency. 


Fall of prices since 1820 accounted for by the change from a paper to a metallic cur- 
rency, Pattison 5430-5516 Fall of prices was immediately consequent on the with- 
drawal of the paper money and the removal of the Bank restriction, Escott 4907 
Extent to which prices were depressed by the law of 1819, Attwood 5551—— Reasons 
why, with the present standard of value, prices cannot permanently maintain sd high a 
level as before the suspension of cash payments, Attwood 5552. 

The prices of wool, cattle, barley, oats and beans are low, as regards the farmer, by 
reason of the currency, but high as regards the consumer, in cons@quence of scarcity 
Spooner 4427-4429—— The depression of prices arises from the contraction of the 
currency, Lewin 964-966. 
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Prices—l1. Low Prices—continued. 
5. Caused by over Supply. 
The immense supply cause of low prices, Carter 2934——-Good crops a cause of low 
prices, Hughes 3010 ——Attributable to the great produce, Grey 4713 The present low 
prices are the result of good crops, not of increased cultivation, Grey 4769. 


6. Effect of Low Prices on Cultivation of Land. 


At the present prices land cannot be cultivated with profit in Kent, even in the valleys, 
Waring 43-47 — Land must be thrown out of cultivation, rents reduced and employ- 
ment diminished, Spooner 4344, 4345-——Strong lands cannot by any system of farming 
be cultivated with profit at the present prices, Bennett 385, 386 Have been progres- 
sively lower ; injury to farmers of good wheat land, Nearne 1457, 1458. 


7. High Price of other Produce no Compensation for low Price of Wheat. 


The prices’of other articles are not such as to remunerate for the low price of wheat, 
Cramp 757-758 The prices of oats and barley do not compensate for the low price 
of wheat, Kendall 1089-1093 No agricultural produce is depressed except wheat, 
Hodgson 1868, 1869. 

If the price of wheat bore a proportion to that of other agricultural produce the farmers 
would not complain, Hughes 3087-3090 With average crops the price of barley and 
oats would be remunerating at a rent of 1/. an acre, Hughes 3091-3104 The farmers 
complain of the price of all agricultural produce except wool, Thurnall 2337-2341 
The prices of all agricultural produce are really low, but some have been artificially raised 
by scarcity, Cayley 3620-3622 ——Barley and oats will not compensate for wheat; the 
quantity produced has been average, Comport 4231-4233. 


Ill. Prices of Agricultural Produce which would Remunerate. 

Wheat should be 64s. a quarter and barley 40s., with the existing burthens upon land, 
Bennett 496-499——~ Prices of wheat, oats and barley which would be remunerating, 
Hudson 3412, 3413——Remunerating price of wheat, barley and oats, Sharpe 3899-3901. 

See also Beef. Butter. Cash Payments Bill. Cattle. Cheese. Corn. Currency. 

Importations. Mutton. Pork. Sheep. Stock. Veal. Wheat, 2-9. Wool. 


Privy Council. Committee of the Privy Council sat in 1816, for the purpose of establishing 
a silver coinage; results of their labours ; fallacy of their reasonings, Attwood 5563. 


Produce. Estimated value of the gross annual produce of land in England, Cayley 3616 
Statement of the produce of wheat in 1834, in a whole parish in Berkshire, showing 
an excess of poor-rates and labour over the value of the whole produce, Ad/natt 792- 
797- 805-813. 

See also Cultivation. 


Prussia. Cause of the great difference which has always existed in the price of corn 
between Prussia and some other countries and this country, Attwood 5588. 


Punic Wars. See Montesquieu. 


Quarter Sessions. See Averages. 
R. 


Railroads. Have relieved Bedfordshire from the pressure of surplus labour, Bennett 507— 
510 Wages of men employed, Bennett 535-538 Number of persons employed on 
railroads between London and Liverpool, Sandars 4040, 4041. 

See also Canals and Railroads. 


Remunerating Prices. See Prices, 3. Wheat, 3. 


RENTS: 

. Rate per Acre. 

. Rents which should be paid at the present Prices. 
. How paid by Farmers. 

. Amount of Reduction already made. 

. Evil Consequences of further Reduction. 

» In Ireland. 


1. Rate per Acre. 

Average rent of intermediate and good lands in the southern counties, Trumper 3129- 
3131 In Glamorganshire 20s. an acre, David 1348-1351; Bradley 2489-2490 
Average rent in Kent 15s. an acre, Waring 48. 100-107——In Samersetshire, rate of 
rent for arable farms, fiom 1. to 30s. per acre, but varies very much, Escott 4869. 


Oo Woe 


2. Rents which should be paid at the present Prices. 
The number of rents which should be made by the gross produce of a farm is an 
imperfect criterion of profit; four is the general estimate, Thurnall 2342, 2343 Land 
is 


a 
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Rents :—2. Rents which should be paid at the present Prices—coutinued. 
is not werth any rent at the present prices of corn, Green 225-227 
land is over-rented at the present prices, Al/natt 827, 828 A tenant cannot pay rent for 
the best lands near Windsor, Kendall 1110-1113 Have been reduced in Cambridge- 
shire, in some instances, but no farms are worth any rent whatever, Thurnall 2244-2248 

In East Cumberland have not been reduced to the extent they should have been, 

owing to the competition for farms, Blamire 5099——Seventeen shillings an acre could 

be paid in the East Riding of York, if wheat were 60s. a quarter, and other produce in 

proportion, Howard 2225-2229. 


In Berkshire all 


3. How paid by Farmers. 

Although rents have been reduced, farmers have been losing for the last 20 years in 
many counties, Peytor 1551-1556 Glamorganshire: the tenants have been very 
backward with their rents, and have not paid them out of profits, Bradley 2432-2435 
The reduced rents cannot be paid, David 1226-1228 They are, in some cases 
barely sufficient to pay the settlements on younger branches of the family, David 1229- 
1231 Kent: near Bexley, can only be paid out of capital or by over-cropping, Dow- 
ling 2746-2751 Northumberland: the arrears are about one-fourth of the rent, Lang- 
horne 3704-3708 Somersetshire: tenants cannot pay rents; notwithstanding reduc- 
tions, have been paying from capital, Summers 5134-5144 Staffordshire: tenants are 
not able to pay their rents, which have been lowered, and many have left their farms, 
Firchild 1359-1367—— Yorkshire: are better paid than they ought to be, for tenants pay 
them out of capital, and leave their bills unpaid, Cayley 3572, 3573——If landlords 
pressed for arrears, few tenants could pay them, Cayley 3575. 


4. Amount of Reduction already made. 


Have been reduced, in some cases, from 400/. to 1007. a year; in others, tenants have 
been paid to take a farm, Cayley 3576-3578——In the southern counties have been 
reduced, since 1812, from 30 to 40, and in some cases 50 per cent., Trumper 3193, 3194 

Prices at which rents have been settled, Trumper 3195, 3196 If prices remain 
the same, a further reduction of 15 per cent. will be necessary, Trumper 3200-3202. 
3219, 3220 Some cf the poorest clay lands require a reduction of 100 per cent., 
Trumper 3207—3212—— Have been reduced from 10 to 20 per cent. since 1822, Nearne 
1459-1467. 

TBedferdshire : have been generally reduced, Bennett 393-397 
meet their engagements, Bennett 418-422 Devonshire: witness’s rents have been 
reduced 40 per cent., Bernard 1641-1645 Making allowances for improvements, the 
rental is much the same as before the war, Bernard 1659-1663 ——Dorsetshire : have not 
been much reduced, Tay/or 3272-3276 Glamorganshire: have been reduced from 
10 to 25 per cent., David 1223-1225; Bradley 2489, 2490. 

Greenwich Hospital: rental amounts to 30,000/. per annum, Grey 4633 
varying from 500/. to 1,300/. per annum, Grey 4636 Reductions which have taken 
place in the rent of the farms, Grey 4645-4648 Hampshire: Twynam 562-573. 

Leicestershire: have been reduced from 10 to 15 per cent., and the farmers still com- 
plain, Wilson 1742-1752. 

Somersetshire : extent of reduction in rent which has taken place generally in Somer- 
setshire, as compared with dear times ; on witness’s property to the extent of 50 per cent., 
Escott 4870——Suffolk : have been reduced from 20 to 40 per cent. in the last 15 years, 
Lewin 946-949—— Are not higher than they were in 1793, Lewin 950, 951 From 
12 to 18 per cent., Cooper 2643-2649 Are higher than they were in 1793; they are 
too high, as tenants hope to gain the profits of unexhausted improvements, Cooper 2728, 
2729——Rents ought to be higher than at that period, as landlords have expended 
capital, improved drainage, fencing, &c., Cooper 2730-2735 Susser: have been 
reduced, in many instances more than half, since 1814, in the Weald, Hudson 3449-3452 

On the down farms one-third, Hudson 3455 South Wilts: from 10 to 25 per 
cent., Hughes 3049, 3050 East Riding of Yorkshire: in some estates rents have been 
reduced 30 per cent., and improvements made by landlords, making the whole equivalent 
to a reduction of 45 per cent., Howard 2072-2074. 


5. Exil Consequences of further Reduction. 

Further reductions of rent will diminish the means of the landlord to make imiprove- 
ments, and increase the poor rates, Taylor 3368, 3369 Evil effects of any attempt to 
relieve agriculturists by a further reduction of rents on small and moderate landholders, 
Escott 5028. 

6. In Ireland. 


Have not fallen in Ireland, Sandars 3976, 3977 Are as high as in England; the 

landlord has a large proportion of the produce, Sandars 3963-3982——In many instances 

_ higher for the same quality of land, Blacker 5635-5037—— Rents in Armagh higher than 
in other parts of Ireland, Blacker 5628. 


See also Capital. Clay Lands. Cottage Rents. Farmers. Holderness Country. 
464. a7 Rick-burmng> 
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Rick-burning. See Fires. 


Rickman, John. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Prepared a table of the population, divided 
into the agricultural and manufacturing classes, 353 It was collected from the answers 
of overseers, 354, 355 In agricultural parishes none are described as agriculturists 
who are not employed in the cultivation of the soil, 356-359 The column, “ all other 
families,” includes the clergyman, the landlord, and persons not engaged in trade—— 
360-362——Every kind of mechanic is classed as employed in trade, 363, 364 This 
arrangement does not show accurately the number of families-dependent upon agriculture, 
365-367—— Although the per centage of agricultural families appears to have decreased 
since 1811, it arises only from a different mode of conducting the inquiry, 368, 369 
Tables and calculations to ascertain the real proportion of agriculturists to other classes, 
370-372 Distinction between manufacturers and artisans, or persons employed in 
handicraft, 373, 374—-—Explanation of the uses and results of the three classes into 
which persons employed in agriculture are divided ; calculation of the number of males 
engaged in the cultivation of land, 375-377. 


Rochford Hundred (Essex). Number of acres of land in the landlords’ hands whose 
tenantry have thrown up farms or failed, Comport 4213 The poor are well employed ; 
the land in a good state of cultivation; rents moderate and tenants prudent and skilful, 
Comport 4214-4226 It is considered the garden of Essex, Compurt 4252—— 
Produce of go acres of land in 1833, 1834 and 1835 upon the six-course system, Com- 
port 4234, 4235- 

Rot. See Sheep. Wool. 


Russia. Extract from Dr. Pinkerton’s work, showing the state of Russian serfs, in reference 
to the cheapness of foreign labour, Sandars 4096. 


Rye. Quantities imported into His Majesty’s colonies from different parts in each of the 
years from 1815 to 1835 inclusive, App. p. 366, 367 Average prices of, in the market 
at Mark-lane, froin 1815 to 1835, both inclusive, App. p. 370-391 Account of foreign 
oats brought into consumption in Great Britain from 1815 to 1835, App. p. 392 
Similar return of rye other than foreign during the same years, App. p. 393-399. 


s. 
St. Etienne. Cutlery is manufactured there, Muntz 4608. 


Sandars, Joseph. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Corn-merchant at Liverpool, 3931, 3932 
The importation of Irish wheat has not increased during the last two years, 3933- 
3935——The quantity grown has increased; imports at several periods since 1808, 
3937-3941 ‘These importations have had great effect in depressing prices, 3942— 
3946——Quantities of cattle, sheep, pigs, &c., imported into Liverpool from 1829 to 
1895 inclusive, 3947-3950——The annual value of [rish agricultural produce imported 
into Liverpool is about 8,000,000 /., 3951-3954——The price of labour in Ireland 1s half 
that paid in England, and their taxes are lighter, 3955-3962—— Rents are as high as 
in England; the landlord has a larger proportion of the produce, as taxes and labour do 
not diminish it, 3963-3967 Relative prices of Irish and English wheat; expense of 
transport ; difference in quality, 3968-3974 The Irish are improving their cultivation, 
3975—— Rents have not fallen in Ireland, 3976, 3977. 

The greater quantity of corn consumed at Liverpool is Irish, 3978-3981——The con- 
dition of the agricultural population of Ireland has improved generally within. the last 
20 years ; in England they are poorer, 3982-3990 ——There has been extensive emigra- 
tion from Ireland ; many Protestants have left the country, 3991, 3992 ——The appear- 
ance of the Irish labourers who come to this country is improved, 3993-3996—— 
Ireland could not supply the whole of England with corn, but can depress prices very 
much, 3997-4001——W ages will not rise with prosperity as the population will increase 
too rapidly, 4002, 4003-——Ireland can grow corn as cheap as France and Holland, 
4004-4006——She can undersell the English grower in the market, 4007-4010—— 
The quantity grown in Ireland is not indicated by the exports, as during the low prices 
much has been used by distillers, 4011——The late prices have not remunerated the 
Irish grower, as corn is not yet produced so cheaply as it might be, and rent is high, 
4012-4015. 

The farmer was in great distress in 1833; wheat is the only article which is lower 
now, 4016-4018——There were abundant crops of spring corn in 1835, except in some 
parts of Scotland, 4019-4024 The loss of sheep by rot in 1831 and 1832 obliged 
the farmer to grow more wheat, which has caused over-production, 4025-4028——Less 
wheat has been sown this year, which will raise prices; Irish wheat will no longer be 
used for distillation, but will be exported, 4029-4035——And oats used instead, 4036, 
4037——Much land will be laid down in grass, and the labourers must seek employ- 
ment in the manufacturing districts, 4035, 4039——The railroads give work to great 
numbers, 4040, 4041——If corn were warehoused abroad, speculation would not be 
restrained ; warehousing would be cheaper, 4042-4047——Men speculate in foreign 

corn 
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Sandars, Joseph. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 
corn because it is cheaper, and they take the chance of the duty, 4048-4054—— 
Lowest prices at which foreign corn has been imported into Liverpool; freight from the 
, Baltic, 4055, 4056. 

The Cash Payments Bill of 1819 had very little effect in reducing prices, 4057-4060 
Corn fell in 1822, in consequence of the extraordinary crops of 1820 and 1821, 4061, 
4062 [t rose again at the end of 1823, as an increased issue by the Bank anda 
continuance of one-pound notes encouraged speculation, 4063-4066——There are no 
external signs of the distress of farmers, 4067—-—Peel’s Bill had an effect in depressing 
prices, 4068-4070——It has not yet had its full effect upon landowners whose estates 
are charged with payments, 4071, 4072———Estimated loss to the agricultural interest 
in the drought of 1826, and in the rot in the sheep in 1831 and 1832, 4073, 4074 

If the currency were much extended there would soon be a panic, unless the 
standard were changed, 4075-4079——The adoption of a silver standard would_raise 
prices 10 per cent., and enable debtors to pay 18s. in the pound, 4080-4083——Effect 
of an extension of the currency and of Irish importations upon the cultivators of bad 
land, 4084-4086 Quantity of Canadian corn imported ; much American corn cannot 
be brought through Canada, as the price is generally higher than in Europe, 4087- 
4092—-—It is quite impossible for foreign flour to come through Ireland as Irish flour, 
4003 Causes of wheat being grown cheaper on the Continent than in England; 
extract from Dr. Pinkerton’s Past and Present State of Russia, 4094-4096. 


Savings Banks. Have withdrawn money from circulation and placed it in the funds, David 
1277, 1278. 


Say, Mr. His opinion concerning the restoration of the gold standard in 1819, Cayley 
3654- 

Scoreby Estate (York, East Riding). Belongs to Mr. Wood; much land has been laid 
down in grass, on account of the cultivation of corn being unprofitable, Howard 2062— 
2071——The tenants cannot pay their rent; every one has given notice to quit, Howard 
2075-2079 Nature of the soil, Howard 2121-2126- —'They undertook their farms 
with sufficient capital, Howard 2154-2158. 


Scotch Notes. Increase the general circulation and do good to the public, Zanghorne 
3712-3728 Scotch notes come over the border, but are immediately sent back again, 
Grey 4717 Pressure less where Scotch notes are in circulation, and where the Scotch 
system of banking prevails, Grey 4724. 


Scotch Tenantry. Ave better off than English, from their production of wool, Grey 4724. 
Scourging of Land. See Over-cropping. 


Seignorage. Laws prior to 1819 regulating coin, by preventing the melting and exportation 
of coin, acted as a seignorage to the extent of two per cent., Attwood 5553, 5554- 


Settlement, Law of. The aiteration in the law of settlement has been very beneficial, 
Twynam 731-737- 

Settlements on Estates. Burthens imposed on witness’s estate during the high prices, Bernard 
1652-1654: Recommendation to landowners to use greater caution than is now observed 
in placing fixed charges or annuities on their estates, Hscott 5053. 

See also Landowners. Rents. 


Sharpe, Abel. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Lives at Maidencroft, Hertfordshire, a farmer, 
and steward to Mr. D. Ratcliff, 3855-3859 The farmers are in great distress, par- 
ticularly those on inferior lands, 3860-3863 Some prudent men have given up their 
farms, 3864-3869 Rents are paid out of capital, 3870, 3871 Rate of wayes; the 
poor when employed are well off, 3872-3875 The corn laws encourage speculation in 
foreign corn, 3876-3878——The mininum duty should be raised to 8s., to be paid on 
entering the ports, 3879, 3880 British corn would then be warehoused in abundant 
seasons and distributed over seasons of scarcity, 3881-3885 Importers and specu- 
lators endeavour to force up the market, and then take their foreign corn out of bond at a 
nominal duty, 3886, 3887 When wheat is high the foreign grower could afford to pay 
8s: duty, which would be paid by the consumer in the form of price, if there were no 
duty, 3888-3898. 

Remunerating prices of wheat, barley and oats, 3899-3901 The repeal of the malt- 
tax would enable the farmers to supply their labourers with beer and their cattle with 
inferior barley malted ; the beer-shops are demoralizing, 3902-3910 It is the general 
opinion that there have been fraudulent importations of foreign corn, 3911 Imper- 
tations from Ireland, together with the presence of foreign corn in bond, depress prices, 
3912-3915——Maltsters do not trade with the capital of duty; there is not much com- 
petition in the trade, 3916, 3917. 

The consumption of barley has not increased in proportion to the population, 3918, 
3919—— Barley is less grown in some counties than in others, but there are none in 
which more could not be grown, 3920-3923 Chevalier barley is not so much used as 
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Sharpe, Abel. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


it was, 3924, 3925 Much wheat has been used in feeding cattle, which would have 
been warehoused if speculation had been directed to English corn, 3926-3928 When 
there is a want of capital the cultivation of farms has deteriorated, 3929, 3930- 


Shaw, Sir John. Particulars respecting a lease of Crown lands held of, near Eltham, Green 
176-184. 210-215. 


Sheep. Estimated loss to the agricultural interest by the rot in sheep in 1831 and 1832, 
Sandars 4073 In Berkshire there has been rot, Al/natt 816, 817 ‘The price of store 
sheep declined 30 or 40 per cent. from March 1835 to March 1836, Thurnall 2338-2340 

Value of sheep and lambs, including contingencies, Thurnall 2409-2421. 

In buying them as lambs, 1 /. a head profit should be made on the two years, inde- 
pendent of the wool, Green 199-201——Proportion of sheep to an acre of land, in Kent; 
several have been sold when the sale was not profitable, for want of food, and because 
their owners wanted money, Waring 120-127 In Dorsetshire have been selling well 
until this year, Taylor 3349-3353 The price is not satisfactory, as the turnip crops 
failed, Taylor 3361-3363——The price of sheep-stock was very bad last year in Sussex, 
Hudson 3444-3446. 

Advantages of keeping sheep for farming, Waring 88-go——The effect of ploughing 
less land will be the necessity of using more artificial food for sheep in winter, Waring 
140-141. 


See also Cattle. 


Sheep Farmers. Are not ina bad condition in East Riding of Yorkshire, as the price of 
wool and mutton has been good, Howard 2211-2215. 2230-2234 Many farms where 
large flocks are kept lately let at high rents, in consequence of the high price of wool, 
Grey 4684 Sheep farms generally in mountainous districts not more than a sheep to 
an acre; on the Cheviot Hills much less, Grey 4687. 


See also Stock Farms. 


Sherborne, Mr. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—A farmer, near Hounslow ; number of acres in 
his occupation, rent, Xc., 4774-4779 Produce per acre, 4780-4784——The state of 
the farms near Hounslow is not flourishing,’ but they are well cultivated, and there are 
not more changes amongst the tenantry than usual, 4785-4789 ——Rent and quality of 
a farm held by witness at Harmondsworth, 4790-4797 ‘Vhe produce per acre, 4798— 
4800—— Uxbridge, the market is not so good as it was, 4801, 4802 Manure pro- 
cured from London; produce sent there, 4803-4806—— Rate of wages, 4808—— Amount 
of poor rates ; they have been reduced lately, 4809-4813. 

Witness has calculated the amount of produce in paying hisrent, 4814-4816—— Wheat 
should be 7s.6d.a bushel to pay a fair rent and profit to the farmer, 4817-4822—— 
Cost of manure per acre, 4823, 4824——Cultivation of Hounslow Heath, 4825-4827 -— 
Sheep are bought in the west of England, and fattened for the London market, 4828-4831 
——Two-thirds of the land are in corn every year, which is the best mode of farming, 
both for the land and the farmer, when tbere is plenty of manure, 4831—4835——Manner 
in which manure is procured from London; cost of each load, 4836-4840. 4844 There 
is the usual quantity of wheat in the farmers’ stack yards, 4841, 4842——And the usual 
quantity has been sown, 4843—-—The farmers complain of no particular burthen, but 
the repeal of the malt-tax would be a relief, 4845. 4846——They complain of low prices ; 
but there is no difficulty in obtaining tenants, 4847-4849. 


Shoes. Are not cheaper, but are better made than formerly, Escott 4903. 


Shopkeepers. Do not supply farmers more cheaply, although they receive their goods from 
the manufacturers at 50 per cent. less than they did, Muntz 4563—— Suffer from agricul- 
tural distress; many who were anxious for the repeal of the corn laws are now desirous 
of sustaining the price of corn, Cayley 3574——-Many have been bankrupt; they all 
complain of the want of the farmers’ custom, Cayley 3587, 3588 In Cambridgeshire 
are getting into a deplorable state; the farmers do not buy so much as they did, and do 
not pay their debts, Thurnall 2398-2407. 


Silver. See Bullion. 

Silver Coinage. Evidence as to the Act of Parliament tor the new silver coinage in 1816, 
Pattison 5306-5314———Government holds the silver coinage in its own hands, Pattison 
5404+ 

See also Privy Council. 


Silver Standard. The adoption of silver, as an optional standard, proposed, Cayley 3670 
This, in conjunction with the issue of one-pound notes by country bankers, would 

raise prices 20 per cent., Cayley 3671 The landowner would gain in all his fixed pay- 
ments ; manufacturers and labourers would not have to pay a price for articles corres- 
ponding with their receipts, Cayley 3672——Reasons why it would not be unjust to 
fixed annuitants, Cayley 3674-—— Its advantages, Cayley 4125-4128 Being the 
standard 
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Silver Standard—coutinued. 
standard of other countries, is more accessible in panics, Cayley 4142-4144 Would 
raise prices 10 per cent., and enable debtors to pay 18s. in the pound, Sandars 4080- 
4083 Would cause a rise in prices of six per cent., Atéwood 5548. 

Silver is less liable to fluctuation than gold, Spooner 4450, 4451——Silver should be 
the only standard, but payments might be made in gold, Muntz 4539-4543 If Par- 
liament think fit that wheat should be 8s. a bushel, the silver standard should be 8s. an 
ounce, and the corn laws would be virtually repealed, Muntz 4616-4625. 

Imperative on the Legislature to return to a silver standard of 5s. 2d., with a 
proportionate seignorage to the amount coin was depreciated in value by the old pro- 
hibitory laws, Attwood 5592 Restoration of a silver standard and a seignorage 
would be a compromise between conflicting interests, between debtor and creditor, 
Attwood 5559. 


Sinking Fund. The reduction of taxes, instead of keeping up the sinking fund, has been 
a great evil, Mscott 5081, 5082 The national debt might have been reduced one-third, 
Escott 5083, 5084. 


Smithfield Market. See Beef. Butter. Cheese. Mutton. Pork. Veal. 
Soap Duty. Doubts as to the expediency of repealing the duty, Spooner 4507, 4508. 


South Downs. The farmers are better off than they were in 1822, Peyton'1531, 1532. 


Spade Labour. A great deal of husbandry on farms in Armagh conducted by spade-labour 
Blacker 5626. ‘ 


SPECULATION: 
1. Generally. 
2. In Corn. 
1. Generally. 


Improvident speculation is the result of a defective currency, which accumulates 
capital, Spooner 4438-4440 When prices are low there is always capital for specu- 
lation, Lewin 1624-1027. 


2. In Corn. 


There is not much disposition to speculate in English corn, Jacob 252-255 Specu- 
lation in foreign corn is injurious to the farmer, Jacob 256, 257 There has not been 
much disposition to speculate in corn until lately (February), Teoynam 614-621 The 


withdrawal of paper money restrained it, Twynam 631-633——The prospect of a dimi- 
nished supply of wheat has encouraged speculation, Hodgson 1989-1991. 


See also Canals and Railroads. Corn Laws. 


Spooner, Richard. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Advantages to the farmer in malting 
his own grain as food for cattle, 4295-4301——The duty on malt should be transferred 
to beer brewed for sale by retail, 4303-4310——A suflicient duty might be raised upon 
cotton, hemp, flax and tallow, to supply the deficiency to the revenue, 4311-4322 
Towns dependent upon the supply of the agriculturists suffer much from their distress, 
4323-4328 Birmingham felt this too, but its foreign trade has increased, 4329, 4330 
——Permission should be granted to retail beer, to be consumed off the premises, duty- 
free, and licenses should be given only to persons paying a certain amount of taxes, 
4330°-4331- 3 

Witness farms land of the first quality, near Worcester, which is very unprofitable, 
4332-4337 The farmers are generally insolvent, except on the best lands, which are 
only one-fourth of the country, 4338-4343—+—Much land must be thrown out of cultiva- 
tion, rents reduced, and employment diminished, 4344, 4345——The currency is the chief 
moving cause of distress, 4346, 4347 Accommodation is not extended to farmers as it 
was formerly, 4348-4350 The labourers are better paid than they were during the 
high prices; in Glamorganshire the farmer has to pay high wages, while his produce is 
depreciated by Irish exports, 4350-4355 This applies only to those districts within 
the influence of manufacturing wages; in some counties wages are very low, 4356-4358 

-The price of cotton goods is much reduced, but the woollen clothes once worn by 

the labouring classes were the product of this country, and their own manufacture, 

4359-4364. Riba ta (6 dy: 
Imports from Ireland have been diminished since prices were low, but will increase 

directly prices improve again, 4365-4367 Unless Ireland has poor laws, the condition 

of the English labourer will be reduced to that of the Irish, 4368-4374 The tendency 
of Irish poor laws would be ta raise wages, and put the labourers in a condition to 
consume their own corn, 4375-4381——There is no method of equalizing the local 

burthens upon manufucturing and agricultural property but a national assessment, 4382- 

4385 An alteration in the warehousing system would not restrain speculation in 

foreign corn; it would be warehoused abroad, employing foreign labour, 4386-4389. 
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Spooner, Richard. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


[Second Examination.]—The main cause of low prices is our present monetary system, 
4390 History of the standard of this country; a return to the mixed gold and silver 
standard of 1797 would be an advantage to the public debtor of 15 per cent., 4391-4399 
The export of coin could not be prevented, but might be restrained by prohibition, 

4400-——There has been an increased import of gold (March), which has raised prices ; 

when prices rise enough to make gold the most profitable export we shall lose it again, 

4401 Bad harvests would render an import of corn necessasy, which must be paid 

for in gold, and still further diminish the circulating medium ; dangerous consequences 

of such an event, 4401-4403. 

In adopting silver as the standard it should be 5s. 6d. an ounce, which would raise 
prices 15 per cent., 4404-4406——This would be a bounty on the export of manufactures 
and the import of silver, 4407-4409 A larger issue of paper might also safely be made 
upon this more extended standard, 4410-4423——An increased price of agricultural 
produce would not affect the export of manufactures, for the returns would be measured 
by the same standard as the exports, 4414——-The goods would be sold abroad as 
cheaply as before ; their value would remain the same, the nominal price only in this 
country would be changed, 4415-4417—-—Departures which have been made from the 
Cash Payments Bill of 1819, 4418——-Reasons why the joint-stock banks give assistance 
to the manufacturing and not to the agricultural interest, 4419 The present advance 
of price in manufactures arises from the increased issues of the Bank and of joint- 
stock banks ; it will not be permanent, 4420-4423. 

The prices of wool, cattle, barley, oats and beans are high only on aceount of scarcity ; 
the causes of scarcity enumerated, 4424-4426 All these articles are low, as regards 
the farmer, by reason of the currency, but high as regards the consumer, in consequence 
of scarcity, 4427-4429 The farmer cannot avail himself of a rise in price, as the diffi- 
culties of former years have obliged him to sell his produce, 4430 -4432 The operation 
of the currency is universal ; the increased price of manufactures is caused by increased 
issues, and agricultural produce is also rising, 4433-4437 Improvident speculation is 
the result of our defective currency, which accumulates capital and withdraws n from the 
wholesome circulation of the country, 4438-4440. 

Justice requires the adoption of the standard of 1797, as that of 1729 never existed 
before, 4441, 4442 The difference of 15 percent. between the two standards calcu- 
lated; present price of silver; legality of exporting com, 4443=4449—W—-Nilver is less 
lable to fluctuation, 4450, 4451 Gold was not the practical standard previous to 1797, 
4452-4454 At 5s. 2d. an ounce silver would be taken largely to the Bank to be 
coined, 4455, 4456—-—A large portion of the circulation should consist of national 
irredeemable paper, 4457—4461—-—It should be compulsory to receive it, 4462-4464—— 
It would be hable to depreciation as compared with gold, but should still be a legal tender, 
4465-4467 The danger of founding so large a circulation as our own upon 7,000,0008. 
of gold, which may be suddenly withdrawn, renders irredeemable paper necessary, 4468— 
4470 The Bank has been placed under cireumstances which rendered sound discretion, 
in regulating their issues impossible; if there were an irredeemable paper they might 
act with judgment, 4471, 4472. 

This national paper should be regulated by the amount of dividends; the foreign fund- 

~ holder must receive it, 4473-4475 It should be issued by Government and not by the 

Bank, 4476——Government ts responsible to Parliament, and more to be depended upon, 

4477——There are not many foreigners possessing money in our funds, as the rate of 

interest is lower than abroad, 4478-4481—-—The payment of the dividends of foreigners 
in paper would not affect the credit of the country, but would avert those shocks to which 
it is hable, 4482-4484. Depreciation is in itself bad, but that has been effected, and 
we are suffering from the attempt to revert to a higher standard, 4485-4487 Another 
depreciation is a matter of justice to the debtor and safety to the creditor, 4488 The 
low rate of interest in this country has a tendency to make other countries trade with our 
capital; this is not done by the United States of America, nor so much by other countries 
as formerly, 4489-4494—-—A depreciation of the currency would enable the foreigner to 

pay us less, but would stimulate exports, 4495, 4496. 

The manufacturing class have been in great prosperity for two years, and particularly 
for the last six months, while the agriculturists have heen in distress, 4497-4503 Joint- 
stock banks operate directly upon the former, and indirectly only upon the latter, who 
require long credit and cannot give negociable seeurities, 4504—4506——A duty on foreign 
tallow would be very beneficial to agriculture ; doubts as to the expediency of repealing 
the duty on soap, 4507, 4508——-A commutation of tithe, which would relieve the farmer 
from additional charges on improvements, would be valuable, 4509-4511 Objections 
to certain parts of the Tithe Bill, 4512-4514 If practicable, poor and county rates 
should be paid out of the Exchequer, 4515-4517——The corn laws impose upon the 
Janded interest the odium of a monopoly without affording them any protection, 4513—— 
The land tax is very unequal; lands on which towns have been bulit pay no more than 
they did before, 4519. 


Spring Wheat. Examination as to the comparative productiveness of spring and autumn 
wheat, Hodgson 1957-1963. 
See also Wheut, 4. 
Stall-feeding 
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Stall-feeding. Stall-feeding the cattle has been much introduced, and with good effect, into 
the north of Ireland, Blacker 5620. 


Standard. Was fixed in 43 Eliz., 1601, and continued immutable to 1816, Attwood 5574. 
Adjustment of the value of metals, which took place in the reign of James, was 
adopted by the advice of Lord Coke and Lord Bacon, Attwood 5575 Unwise in this 
country to make any alteration in the standard, Pattison 5360 Present currency 
mixed; metallic and paper; latter convertible on demand into the former, which renders 
the currency as nearly metallie as could well be devised, Pattison 5469, 5542 Banks 
are not restricted to gold only; silver is not the standard by law, but has an influence 
upon the exchanges when sold as bullion, and answers almost every purpose of a second 
metal, Pattison 5494. 

See also Cash Payments Bill. Currency. Gold Standard. Joint Standard. Silver 

Standard. 


STOCK: 


1. Prices thereof, and by what Circumstances influenced. 
2. How far profitable to the Farmer. 
3. Papers laid before the Committee. 


1. Prices thereof, and by what Circumstances influenced. 


The price of stock remains the same as in 1831, Bennett 476-479-——Prices of lean 
and fat stock for the last few years, Wilson 1712-1719 The prices of lean stock are 
lower than they were somé years since, Wilson 1782-1786 Has lately been selling very 
well, Grey 4680-4682——The price is good, by reason of the demand occasioned by the 
prosperity of the manufacturers, Twynam 586-591—-—There is an improvement in the 
quality of stock, but not equal to the expenses, David 1258-1262. 

Although the price is good, the turnip crop failed, and artificial food must be used, 
Dowling 2814-2820 The breeding of cattle would have been more profitable if the 
turnips had not failed, Dowling 2899, 2900—-— Price of stock has lately been much higher, 
caused by the total loss of turnips, except Swedes, Escott 5038 Price low in Glamor- 
ganshire ; much imported into Bristol from Ireland, Bradley 2509-2513. 


2. How far profitable to the Farmer. 


The profit on stock has not made up for the loss on corn, Taylor 3269-3271 ; Hudson 
3381-3383——The profit on stock is not sufficient, when brought into the general account 
to save the farmer from loss, Allnatt 803, 804. 


3. Papers laid before the Committee. 


Return to an order of The House for an account of the number of stock (distinguishing 
the various kinds), and of the amount of butter, beef, pork, bacon and hams brought 
into Great Britain from Ireland, from 1826 to 1835, both years inclusive, App. p. 365 
——Account of the number of stock (distinguishing the various kinds), and of the amount 
of butter, beef, pork, bacon and hams brought into Great Britain from Ireland, from 1815 
to 1825, App. p. 406. 

See also Cattle. Sheep. 


Stock Farms. Cattle farmers in Glamorganshire are not suffering so much as corn farmers ; 
sheep farms require less labour, David 1209-1213 Employ less labourers than arable 
farms, Twynam 592, 593 Present price of stock an encouragement to throw land into 
pasture; a great number of labourers will be thrown out of employ by that step, Escoté 
5039 —— Amount of capital for purchasing the live and dead stock employed on a farm of 
100 acres of good land, taking the stock at a valuation, Summers, p. 322. 

See also Sheep Farmers. 


Strong Lands. See Clay Lands. 


Styleman, Mr. Some land at Hunstanton belonging to him made a profit from Michaelmas 
1822 to Michaelmas 1825, but has since occasioned an annual loss, Carter 2934-2939 

Statement of the annual losses since Michaelmas 1830, Carter 2940-2946 The 
farm was equally well managed at both periods; causes of the different results, Carter 
2947- 

Suffolk Machine. See Drilling. 


Summers, William. (Analysis of his Evidence.)-—Land surveyor, residing at Ilton, Somer- 


setshire, 5128—-—All his life acquainted with agriculture, 5132 Agricultural interest at 
present in a very depressed state, 5133 Generally speaking, tenants cannot pay rent, 


5134 Although more moderate than they have been, 5137 Farmers have been 
paying their rents out of their capital, 5144 First cause of distress was the withdraw- 
ing one-pound notes and the diminution of the circulating medium, 5146 Although 
prices have varied since 1822, tenantry have never been relieved from the depression of 
that period, 5157—-—Labourers well employed, 5163—— Farmers would be much relieved, 
and the market for labour added to, if the growth of flax was encouraged, 5166-5170-— 
Statement of the expense of cultivation of an an acre of flax, 5175 Statement of the 
464. g2 expense 
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Summers, William. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


expense of cultivation of an acre of arable land, on the four-course system, and the profit 
or loss thereon, 5198 Amount of capital for purchasing the live and dead stock 
employed on a farm of 100 acres of good land, taking the live and dead stock at a valua- 
tion, p. 322 Produce of 100 acres of the average of the best land in the vale of Taunton, 
p: 322 Effect of the introduction of Insh produce at Bristol on prices of agricultural 
produce, 5213-5227. 

It would be a great advantage to farmers if an additional duty were imposed on tallow, 
5236 Farmers can get nothing, except clothing, at a cheaper rate than formerly, 5241— 
5243 Cultivation of wheat much lessened, 5245 Accounted for by the greatly 
icreased growth of potatoes, 5246 People better satisfied with potatoes than bread, 
5247-5251 Little more than half the wheat consumed by labourers, as compared with 
former times, 5257, 5258 Increased consumption of pease, 5260 Allotment system 
has contributed very much to the increased growth of potatoes, 5284 Bad eftect of 
beer-shops, which have contributed very much to demoralize the poor, 5283 Might be 
decreased in number by taking off the duty on malt, 5290 Consumption of barley 
greatly increased since the establishment of beer-shops, 5291 Cultivation of flax would 
be considerably increased if the importation were prevented, 5297-5302. * 


Sussex. Produce per acre of wheat, barley, oats and beans, in the Weald and in the Down 
country, Hudson 3407-3411 The Weald farmers are more distressed than those on 
the hills, Hudson 3440-3443 But the Down farmers are not making a profit, Hudson 
3456-3458. 

See also Capital. Farmers. Rents. 


Sutton Estate (York, East Riding). Belongs to Colonel Hare. The produce has been 
diminishing for some years, Howard 2059-2061 The rents have been reduced 50 per 
cent., and tenants have paid them by over-cropping, Howard 2080-2085 The estate is 
not in so good a condition as it was, so the landlord has, in fact, been paying his own rent, 
Howard 2086-2088 Successive reductions of rent since 1816, Howard 2110-2120 

Average produce per acre ; nature of the land, and how cultivated, Howard 2094- 

Much pasture has been ploughed up and cropped, Howard 2103-2109. 


2102 


Swansea. Comparison of the prices of corn at Swansea and Mark-ijane; incorrectness of the 
averages, Bradley 2491-2500. 
See also Averages. i 
TALLOW: 
1. Duty on Foreign Tallow. 
2. Low Prices of British Tallow. 


1. Duty on Foreign Tallow. 


Duty on foreign tallow would be very beneficial, Spooner 4507, 4508 Advantageous 
to farmers that an additional duty should be imposed on tallow, Summers 5236 A 
higher duty on foreign tallow would increase the price of our own produce, and would not 
diminish the price of meat, Trumper 3232-3235 Price of tallow in 1812 and at the 
present time, Zrumper 3238-3243——Quantity of foreign tallow consumed in the United 
Kingdom in each year, 1833 to 1835, p. 59- 

2. Low Prices of British Tallow. 

Calculations of losses to the graziers upon sheep and bullocks, on account of the low 
prices of tallow, Wilson 1838 Time at which the fat was equal in value to the meat, 
Wilson 1839 The low price prevents the grazier from getting the same price for his 
cattle, Wilson 1677-1679 It arises from the importations from Russia ; amount thereof 
from 1828 to 1835, Wilson 1680-1693 Prices since 1830; cattle have been less fat, 
Wilson 1726-1741 The low price of tallow raises the price of meat, Green 202-206. 

See also Graziers. Hides. Malt Taz, Ul. 


Tankerville, Earl of. See Wages. 


TAXATION: 
1. National. 
2. Local. 


1. National. 


Has only been reduced nominally, and there are less means of paying it, Cayley 4122, 
4123 The burthen is greater than during the war, Muntz 4564-——The taxes which 
press most heavily are those on bread, malt, tea, and other necessaries of life, Muntz 
4565, 4566. 


2. Local. 
A national assessment is the only method of equalizing the local burthens upon agricul- 
tural and manufacturing property, Spooner 4382-4385——The poor and county rate 


should, 
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Taxation :—2. Local—continued. 
should, if practicable, be paid out of the Exchequer, Spooner 45i5-4517——The manu- 
facturers do not contribute their just proportion of poor-rates, county-rates, road-rates or 
land-tax, David 1297-1300——The population has increased, and they employ more men 
and capital, David 1301-1303 Charge per acre on land in Kent for poor-rates, high- 
way-rates and hand-tax, Waring 59-64. Paper on the unequal assessment of manufac- 
turmg and agricultural property in Leicestershire, p. 154 In Worcestershire county rates 
are charged as highly on property in towns as in the country, Lirchild 1423-1425. 
Seealso Irelund. Leicestershire. Malt Tax. Poor Rates. 


Taylor, James. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—A large farmer at Littlebury, in Dorsetshire, 
3253-3258 There has been less distress in Dorsetshire than in any other county ; 
the poor-rates are not heavy, and the labourers have cottages and potato ground pro- 
vided for them, 3259-3263 There is a loss on the cultivation of corn; on the four- 

course system the other crops do not compensate for the loss, 3264-3268 Nor does 

the price of stock, 3269-3271 Rents have not been reduced to any amount, 3272-3276 

The present wages cannot be continued unless the price of wheat rises, and labourers 

cannct live upon less, 3277-3283 The system of giving them a piece of land in a field, 

and manuring it for them, is preferable to the allotment system, 3284-3287. 

Average rent, tithes, wages, rates and taxes, and all other outgoings for each year for 
four years, of an acre of land, and the value of the produce, 3289 Explanations of this 
statement, 3290-3298 There is a loss upon all agricultural produce except wool, 3299- 
3302 Butter from Ireland and Holland has depressed the price of English butter, 3303- 
3306 —— System on which the farmers let cows to dairymen ; rate of hire, disposal of the 
calves, &c., 3307-3324: All agricultural produce comes from Ireland, to the injury of 
the farmers, 3325-3326 The quantity of corn land has not been increased lately, 3327, 
3328 The farmers are in a good state ; they are men of opulence, and have large farms 
with much down land, 3329-3332——- Average rent ; the down lands are superior to those 
in Wiltshire or Hampshire, 3333-3336-——They will feed cows, but the situation is too 
high for corn; the last four seasons have been productive, 3337-3341. 

Number of sheep and cows kept by witness, 3342-3348——The sheep stock have been 
selling well until this year; woolis at a great price, 3349-3354 Barley has been 26 s., 
3355) 3356 This has been a bad year; witness would not feel satisfied that he could 
pay his rent at the present prices, 3357-3360 The price of sheep is not satisfactory, 
as the turnips failed, 3361-3363 Highest price at which cows have been let to dairy- 
men, 3364, 3365 The repeal of the malt-tax would be a benefit to the landlord, the 
tenant and the public, 3366, 3367—-—Rents have been reduced one-third within the 
last few years; further reduction will diminish the means of the landlord to make improve- 
ments and will increase the poor-rates, 3368, 3369. 


Thanet, Isle of. See Isle of Thanet. 


if 
Thurnall, William. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Occupier of land and chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Association of Cambridge, 2258-2240——The farmers are in a most deplorable 
state, not from imprudence, but from the state of the times, 2241-2243 Rents have 
been reduced in some instances, but no farm in witness’s neighbourhood is worth any rent 
whatever, 2244-2248 He has a lease of a farm at Duxford, and lost more than the 
whole rent last year, 2249-2251 The abridgment of the circulating medium has been 
one cause, of distress; variations in the price of wheat since 1822, 2252-2264 The 
competition of Irish produce, while the labourers of that country receive less wages, 1s 
another cause, 2265-2269——The farmers cannot pay their debts, 2270, 2271—-— Bankers 
will not trust them, because they know they are on the verge of insolvency, 2272—-—The 
wages are 40 per cent. higher than can be afforded, but are continued as a kind of insur- 
ance of property, 2273-2276. 


Objections to the corn laws: the bonding system encourages speculation in foreign 
corn, and the duty is not sufficiently high, 2277-2281 Some farmers living on their 
own lands cannot pay their poor-rates, 2282-2284 The farmers expect relief from 
Parliament, 2285, 2286 Capital has been reduced one-half by the low prices, 2287— 
2289 Nature of farming, of the soil, &c., 2291-2302 Produce of witness’s farm in 
1834, in detail ; proportion of wheat, barley, stock, &c., with the amount for which each 
was sold, 2303-2331 Deficient crops of barley, 2331-2336——The farmers complain 
of the price of all agricultural produce except wool, 2337-2341 ——Siuce the withdrawal of 
one-pound notes from circulation there have never been fair prices, except when the crops 
were deficient, 2344-2365. 


The evil of the corn laws consists in making foreign com always ready to come into 
consumption when the price is rising rather than in the actual consumption, 2366-2372 
If foreign corn paid duty on entering the ports it would afford some protection to the 
farmer, 2373-2382 The land is now less cultivated; farmers cannot afford the manure, 
2383-2386—-—Statement of receipts and outgoings upon a farm of 400 acres at Duxford, in 
witness’s occupation, 2388——Corn could be brought to London from Flushing as soon as 
from Lynn, 2388—2390——An expansion of the currency would be a great relief, 2391-2392 
——The repeal of the malt-tax would benefit the farmer to a certain degree, 2393-2396—— 
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Thurnall, William. (Analysis of his Evidence)-—continued. 
The beer-shops have not injured the morals of the people in the manner described, 
2397- 

The shopkeepers are getting into a deplorable state ; the farmers do not buy so much 
and do not pay their debts, 2398-2407——Pigs have sold in the London market at a loss 
of 15 per cent., 2408 Value.of sheep and lambs, including contingencies, 2409-2421 
——Statement of the proceeds and expenses attending the cultivation of an off-land farm 
of 657 acres in the parish of Duxford, from 1831 to 1835, in the occupation of Mr. Peter 
Grain, on a corn rent, 2422-2426. 

Statement of the receipts and outgoings upon a farm of 400 acres at Duxford, in his 
occupation from Michaelmas 1834 to Michaelmas 1835, p. 128. 


Tierney, Mr. Extract from his speech, in 1819, on the removal of distress in 1816, by 
increased issues of bank-notes, Cayley 3630. 


Tithe Bill. Objections to certain parts thereof, Spooner 4512-4514 If the tithe were 
settled on just grounds, it would remove the impediment to the employment of capital on 
agricultural improvements, Grey 4735 Relief which the present Tithe Bill is caleu- 
lated to afford to agriculturists, scott 5008-——Explanations, Escott 5056 Renting- 
farmer would not be benefited; his rent would be increased in proportion to the tithe 
which he would not have to pay, Escott 5008. 


See also Tithes, infra. 


TITHES: 
1. In Kind. 
2. Commutation. 
3. Composition. , 


1. In Kind. 


Are frequently taken in kind near Faversham and Canterbury, Wearne1452 Witness 
knows clergymen who always take their tithes in kind, and who will not give the parish 
a composition, Escott 5015, 5016 Explanations of former evidence as to tithes taken 
in kind, Escott 5056-5059 Generally less rigorously exacted when m the hands of 
the clergy, Escott 5013 Witness knows many instances in which clergymen do not 
get half the value of their tithes, Lscott 5014. 


2. Commutation. 

An equitable commutation will be a relief to farmers, Cayley 4149 ——A commu- 
tation of tithe, that would relieve the farmer from additional charges on improvements, 
would he very valuable, Spooner 4509-4511 If tithes are a tax on consumers, a com- 
mutation will be mpforcing a burthen on the land which it does not now bear, Escoté 
5070. ? 


3. Composition. 


Under composition, in estimating the compensation to be paid in money, the market 
value must be taken into consideration, E’scott 5064. 


Toddington. See Poor Rates. 
Tradesmen. See Shopkeepers. 


Trumper, George. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Lives at Norwood; has been a land- 
surveyor for 25 years, 3113-3117 The state of agriculture is very much depressed in 
all the southern counties, 3118-3120 The farmers on cold clay lands are the most 
distressed ; they pay their rents out of capital, 3121-3125——-Many on the worst heavy 
lands have failed, 3126-3128 Average rent of intermediate and good land, 3129- 
3131 ——It cannot be paid without infringing on capital, 3132, 3133-—— The poor have 
been well employed for three or four years, by the draining which has been done at the 
expense of landlords, 3134-3137 The Jand cannot be cultivated at the present prices, 
and if laid down the poor will be deprived of their labour, 3138, 3139- 

The condition of the land has been improved within the last three years by dry sum- 
mers, 3140-3142 Less labour and manure is employed upon it, 3143-3145 There 
has been a very large growth of wheat for the last four years; land has been too much 
forced, 3146-3149 This was occasioned by the distress of the farmers, and is very 
injurious to the land, 3150-3154 The importation of corn and pork from Ireland 
is one of the main causes of agricultural distress, 3155-3161 The capital of farmers 
is nearly exhausted, but not by imprudence, 3162—3164——-The present race of farmers 
ne) living very economically ; many have not comforts, and certainly not luxuries, 3165= 
3167. 

The labourers, when regularly employed, are better off than they ever were, 3168— 
3170 Many are emigrating ; there would be a less surplus of labour if agriculture were 
in a better state, 3171-3174 Variations in the rate of wages in different counties ; in 
Lincolnshire, when the population is thin, wages are high ; they are very low in Hamp- 
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Trumper, George. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 
shire, 3175-3184. Cottage rents vary very much in different counties, 3185, 3186 


The small farmers are the most distressed ; their families once performed the greater part 
of the work, but the surplus population has discontinued this system, 3187, 3188-—— 
There is rather a disposition to subdivide than consolidate farms, 3189-3192 Rents 
have been reduced, since 1812, from 30 to 40, and in some cases 50 per cent., 3193, 3194. 

Calculation of prices on which rents have been settled, 3195, 3196——- Price of wheat 
and barley at Uxbridge (March), 3197-3199 If prices remain the same, a further 
reduction of 15 per cent. will be necessary, 3200-3202. 3219, 3220 The drainage of 
land has made it capable of producing more corn, 3203-3206——Some of the poorest 
clay lands require a reduction of 100 per cent. in rent, 3207-3212 Little improyement 
has been made in cultivating them, 3213-3215 Some will not produce so much as 
they did in 1793, 3216, 3217—-—On the Hertfordshire side of Essex wages are only 8s., 
3218 Wages are lower where the supply of fuel is cheap, as at the New Forest, 3221- 
3223. 

The repeal of the malt-tax would benefit the farmer, and the labourer still more, 3224, 
3227 No other article, the produce of the farmer, is taxed so highly; the maltster 
will only buy the finest barley, 3228, 3229 The growth of flax would impoverish the 
land, 3230, 3231——-A higher duty on foreign tallow would increase the price of our own 
produce, 3232, 3233 And would not diminish the price of meat, 3234, 3235——The 
graziers have more resources than other farmers, 3236, 3237 Tallow was gd. a pound 
in 1812, and is now only 33d.; the price of hides has also fallen, 3238-3243——-Wages 
must be reduced if there are not better prices, 3244-3246 In some places much wheat 
is on the farmers’ hands, but not more than usual, 3247-3249 Each of the years from 
1832 to 1835 inclusive, have been good years for wheat, 3250-3252. 


Turner, John Beresford. (Analysis of his Evidence.)}—Farms his own estate in Here- 
fordshire, 4097——The state of the farmers is very indifferent; many cannot pay their 
rents, although they have been reduced; some who have been fortunate as traders have 
made a profit, 4098-4104 Those on cold clay lands must have wasted their capital, 
‘4105-4106 ‘Witness cannot let some of his farms at a very low rent, in consequence of 
low prices, 4107-4110. 


Turnips. Evidence as to quantity of turnips grown to an acre, Escott 4868. 
See also Sheep. Stock. 


Twynam, J. T. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—A farmer at Whitchurch, in Hampshire, 
553-561 The state of agriculture is distressed, particularly in strong clay lands, 562- 
564 Rents have been reduced, and the condition of the farmers is better than in other 
counties, but they cannot continue to grow wheat at the present prices, 562-573 The 
poor have been generally employed since 1831, 574-578——-Rick-burnings ceased when 
employment was found, 579, 550—— With the present wages wheat should be Gos. the 
quarter to remunerate the farmer, 581-583 The wages are nearly equal to the rent, 
584, 585——The price of stock is good, by reason of the demand occasioned by the 
prosperity of the manufacturers, 586-591 Fewer labourers are employed on a stock 
farm, 592, 593 Calculation that the produce of wheat in England and Ireland and 

’ jmportations exceed the consumption by two-fifths ; depression of the market attributed to 
this excess, 594-607. 

The capital of farmers has been much diminished ; they are obliged to bring their corn 
to market, and thus depress prices, 608-610 Much business is done with borrowed 
capital, 611-613 There has not been much disposition to speculate in corn until lately, 


614-621 The increased culture of the potato is one cause of the depreciation of wheat, 
622, 623 The allotment system, though beneficial to the labourers, has had the same 
effect, 624 The change in the currency was the commencement of agricultural distress, 
625-630 The withdrawal of paper money restrained speculation, 631-633 Exami- 


nation as to the prices of wheat since 1822, and the effects of the currency thereupon, 
634-664 Effect of the importations of wheat in 1829, 1830 and 1831 upon the present 
prices, 665-671 The five-course system of farming prevails in Hampshire, 672-677 
Great improvements have been made; more corn is grown, 678-681 Wool and 
sheep are both selling well, 682-686 And the price of barley is fair, 687, 688. 

Wages were reduced at Michaelmas from gs. to 8s., 689-C€g0-——The poor-rates are 3s. 
in the pound ; 6d. will be saved by the union under the Poor Law, 691-698 The price 
of wheat has improved 15 per cent., 699-701-——The tithes are paid under composition, 
and are higher than they fairly should be, 702-706 Importations from Ireland and the 
Channel islands in 1834, to the extent of 1,000,000 quarters, will not account for the 
depression of prices, °707, 708 The price of barley will not compensate for that of 
wheat, 709 The present wages cannot be continued, 710 The Poor Law has com- 
pelled the labourers to seek employment, 711-713 They would be all employed, if 
prices were remunerating, 714-716 Witness does not recollect so many good years 
for wheat in succession as there have been since 1828, 717-722 The Poor Law and 
public works have relieved the union of surplus labour, 723-730 The alteration of the 
law of settlement has been very beneficial, 731-737. 
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Jsury Laws. Since the usury laws have been altered, many transactions have taken place at 
73 per cent. interest, Muntz 4586. _ 


United States. See America. Gold Coinage. Interest. 
Upland Farmers. See Farmers, 2. 
Uxbridge. Is a good market, but not so good as it used to be, Sherborne 4801-4802. 


in v. 
Valuations. Nature thereof, taken on a tenant quitting his farm in certain counties, Peyton 
1549-1550. 
Veal. Account of the prices of, at Smithfield and Leadenhall markets, from 1815 to 1835, 
App. p. 400. 


W. 
WAGES: 
1. Generally. 
2. In particular Counties. 
3. In Ireland. 


1. Generally. 


Ayerage 10s. a week in Berkshire, Essex, Middlesex, Surrey, Sussex and Kent, Peyton 
1540-1542 Variations in the rate of wages in different counties; in Lincolnshire, 
where the population is thin, wages are high; they are low in Hampshire, Berkshire and 
Oxfordshire, and in parts of Essex, Trumper 3175-3184. 3218-——Wages are low where 
fuel is cheap, as at the New Forest, Trumper 3221-3223 They must be reduced, 
Trumper 3244-3246 The reduction in the price of labour has borne no proportion 
to the price of wheat; it would not be safe to reduce the one to the level of the other, 
Allnatt 879-884. Danger of a general reduction of wages, Cayley 4187-4188. 


2. In particular Counties. 


In Bedfordshire: they have been reduced 1s. a week; they are now 8s. or gs., Bennett 
389, 390--—This is not more than sufficient to maintain a labourer’s family, but cannot be 
continued with the present prices, Bennett 391, 392 Berkshire: At Wallingford, from 
8s. to 12s. 6d., Alnaté 865-836 Near Windsor they have not been reduced from fear 
of damage to property, Kendall 1114-1122 Cambridgeshire: are 40 per cent. higher in 
Cambridgeshire than can be afforded, but are continued-as a kind of insurance of property, 
Thurnall 2273-2276 In Dorsetshire: the present rate of wages cannot be continued, 
and labourers cannot live upon less, Taylor 3277-3283. 

Glamorganshire : ten shillings in Glamorganshire ; it would be dangerous to reduce them, 
but they cannot be continued, David 1218-1222——In Hampshire: are nearly equal to 
the rent, Twynam 584, 585 Were reduced at Whitchurch, in Hampshire, from gs. to 
8s. at Michaelmas, Twynam 689, 690 The present rate cannot be continued, Twynam 
710——In Hertfordshire, 3873-——Kent: are the same in Kent as they were 45 years 
ago ; it will he impossible to continue them if prices do not improve, Waring 33-35 
Near Canterbury, Mearne 1468-1471 In the Isle of Thanet from 10s. to 12s.; this 
rate cannot be continued, unless prices improve, Cramp 747, 748. 

In Norfolk: are reduced from 10s. 6d. to gs. a week, Carter 2962-2968 The farmers 
are afraid to make further reductions lest their property should be destroyed, Carter 
2970-2074 In Northumberland: the farmers’ servants are paid in; kind; conditions 
upon which Lord Tankerville hires his labourers, Langhorne 3849-3851 This system 
gives the labourer an interest in the produce of the farm, Langhorne 3852-3854——- 
Wages are generally from 10s. to 12s. per week; regularly hired servants are paid in 
kind ; generally have means to keep their families comfortable, Grey 4692 Rate of 
wages: mode of payment, Grey 4691, 4692 The Northumberland system is adyan- 
tageous to the occupier, Cayley 4189 In Suffolk: Lewin 961, 962 In Blythburgh 
(Suffolk), gs. a week, Cooper 2630, 2631 Somersetshire: rate of wages given to 
labourers in Somersetshire about 7s. or 8s. per week, Escott 4885 Wages in Somer- 
setshire low, as compared with other counties, Escott 4889. 

In Sussex: the rate of wages is not influenced by any fear of destruction to property, 
Hudson 3469-3473 In the Weald of Sussex, Hudson 3405, 3406. 3460 In Wilt- 
shire: have been raised since the introduction of the new Poor Law, and are still on the 
increase, Hughes 3021, 3022 The poor would not quietly submit to a reduction, 
which must be made unless prices improve, and then the poor rates would be increased, 
Hughes 3023-3026 Yorkshire: from 10s. to 12s. throughout the year in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, Howard 2152, 2153 They have been reduced, but the price of the 
common necessaries of life has been proportionately diminished, Howard 2159-2165 
Are high in the North Riding of Yorkshire, as much new land has been brought into 
cultivation, Cayley 3579 They must be reduced if prices do not improve, Cayley gob. 
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Wages—continued. 
3. In Ireland. 


Price of labour in Armagh 1s. per diem in summer, and reduced to 10d. in winter, 
Blacker 5612 Lower in the south of Ireland than in the norfhern counties, Blacker 
5613—— Witness last year saw a man breaking stones in the south of Ireland at a price 
which would not realize 6d. per day, Blacker 5614. 

See also Fires. Labourers. 

War Prices. The war did not occasion high prices ; statement, showing tha in all the wars 
of the last century prices rose at the peace, Cayley 3654. 
See also Prices. 


Ward, Mr. Extract from his Evidence in 1832, ou the reduced issues of country banks 
subsequent to the Cash Payments Bill of 1819, Cayley 3630. 


Warehousing System. See Corn Laws, 2. 


Waring, Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—A considerable occupier of land at Chelsfield, 
in Kent, i-4——Has been connected with agriculture 45 years, 5-6——It is impossible 
for a farmer to make much profit by the cultivation of land for corn, 7-g—— Calculation 
of the expense of cultivation and the value of produce, 10-12—— Rota of crops on the 
hill farms, 13 The farmer has no interest for his capital, 14, 15——-Exammation in 
detail as to the expenses and profits of successive crops, 16-32——-Wages are the same 
as they were 45 years ago; it will be impossible to employ labourers long at the present 
prices, 33-35 The poor are now tolerably satisfied, as a new turnpike-road gives 
employment, 36, 37 Many were out of employment, and work was found upon the 
roads, 38-42———At the present prices land cannot be cultivated with profit, even in the 
valleys, 43-47 The average rent is 15s. an acre, 48———Expense per acre of labour, 
ploughing, carting, manure, &c., 49-58 Charge per acre for poor-rates, highway-rates 
and land-tax, 59-64- he distressed state of agriculture is occasioned chiefly by the 
low prices, 65-78——The poor farmers suffer the most ; they are obliged to bring their 
corn to market, which reduces the prices, 79, 80--—Difference in the’ rate of poor-rates 
since 1823, when prices were low, 81-84——The small farmers will not be able to ayail 
themselves of the rise in wheat, 85-87—-—Advantages of keeping sheep, 88-go. 

Witness does not believe that the alteration in the currency affected agriculture, 91 
Either less labour would be employed, or wages reduced, were it not for the fear of fires, 
92-99 The average of rent on hill and low lands is 15s. per acre, 100-107 Produce 
of wheat on lowlands, and quantity of seed, 108-113—-—In Orpington the poor are very 
discontented, and there have been many fires, 114~127—-—The present rents are paid out 
of capital, and not out of profits, 118, 119——-Proportion of sheep to an acre of land ; 
several have been sold, when it was not profitable, for want of food, and because the 
owners. wanted money, 120-127—The farmers are reducing their expenses by dimi- 
nishing the cultivation of corn; witness has reduced his expenses in this manner, 128-131 
—— The consequence of this practice will be the increase of poor-rates ; witness employs 
fewer men, 132-137 The poor farmers have been obliged to reduce the number of their 
labourers, 138 Witness has employed many in planting, 139—-—The effect of ploughing 
less is the necessity of using more artificial food for the sheep in winter, 140, 141. 


Weights and Measures. Manner in which contracts were adjusted when the law regulating 
weights and measures was passed, Attwood 5555- 


WHEAT: 

. Used in feeding Cattle. 

Prices of Wheat at different periods in England, Ireland and France. 
. Remunerating Prices. 

Growth of. 

Supply of. 

. Consumption of. 

. Importation. 

. Stocks in hand. 

. Causes of Low Prices. 


1. Used in feeding Cattle. 

In Berkshire much wheat has been used in feeding cattle, Alinatt 903, 9044—— Cattle 
have been fed upon it in Berks, Essex, Middlesex, Surrey, Sussex and Kent during the 
low prices, Peyton 1558, 1559—-—There has been an unusual consumption of wheat for 
farming purposes as a substitute for other food, Hodgson 2024-2027 Much wheat has 
been used in feeding cattle which would have been warehoused, if speculation had been 
directed to English corn, Sharpe 3926-3928. 


2. Prices of Wheat at different periods. 
Eight years since the price of wheat was as low as in the present year, Green 155—— 
Variations in the price of wheat in different districts is greater in France than in England, 
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Wheat—2. Prices of Wheat at different Periods—continued. 


Jacob 301, 302 The average price for six months has been 38s.; nothing less than 
Gos. would be remunerating, Cramp 744-746—-—Vaniations of price since 1822, Nearne 
1485-1492 In 1822, the price was 7s. 6d. a bushel, and is now 5s.; the former was 
occasioned by a succession of wet seasons, the present is the natural price, Bernard 
1583, 1584 The difference in the price of wheat in the English and Irish markets 
must be the same, taking into consideration the quality, with the expense of carriage, 
Hodgson 1919-1927—— Relative prices of Irish and English wheat ; expense of transport ; 
difference of quality, Sandars 3968-3974 Lowest prices at which foreign corn has 
been imported into Liverpool ; freight from the Baltic, Sandurs 4055, 4056——-Average 
prices of wheat in Mark-lane from 1815 to 1835, both inclusive, App. p. 370-391. 


3. Remunerating Prices. 


Is the staple article of the farmer; good crops of other descriptions of corn will not 
make up any deficiency in it, Bennett 528, 529——With the present rate of wages, 
wheat should be 6os. a quarter to remunerate the farmer, Twynam 581-583——With 
present rents, should be 16/. a load to make a profit; Allnatt 829-831 —— Whether the 
price be remunerating can be best ascertained by taking the average price for 20 years, as 
the article would not have been produced at a loss, Hodgson 1893-1904 In Glamor- 
ganshire cannot be grown for less than 7s. a bushel; and on land cultivated upon the 
fallowing system, no price less than gs. would be remunerating, Bradley 2525-2527—— 
Should be 6os. a quarter for Suffolk farmers to make a profit, Cooper 2659-2665——The 
price is more than one-third less than the remunerating price, while there is one-fourth 
more than the average produce, Hudson 3420-3425 In average seasons 56s. a 
quarter would be a remunerating price, Sharpe 3899—— Should be 7s. 6d. a bushel to 
pay a fair rent, and leave a profit to the farmer, Sherborne 4817-4822. 


4. Growth of. 


Less wheat than usual will now be grown; farmers will try something more profitable, 
Kendall 1180, 1181 Large importations of oats from Ireland have led to the 
increased cultivation of wheat, Hodgson 1878-1884-——Less sown this year in the East 
Riding of York, Howard 2207-2210——In Wiltshire little spring wheat is sown ; it is of 
inferior quality, Hughes 3076-30783——In Dorsetshire there is a loss on the cultivation 
of corn ; on the four-course system the other crops do not compensate for the loss, 
Taylor 3264-3268——In Dorsetshire the quantity of corn land has not been increased 
lately, Taylor 3327, 3328—— In Sussex, with the exception of last season, a greater 
breadth of wheat has been sown and larger crops produced, Hudson 3491, 3492——Less 
has been sown this year, Sandars 4029-4035 In Wiltshire more has been sown in 
order to make up in quantity for the low price, Hughes 3072-3075. 

Causes of wheat being grown cheaper on the Continent than in England, Sandars 
4094-4096——The usual quantity has been sown this year near Hounslow, Sherborne 
4843 Growth of wheat must materially decrease if the prices do not improve, Escott 
4862 Much smaller breadth of wheat this year than formerly, Escott 4864. 
Evidence as to quantity of wheat grown to an acre, Escott 4866. 


5. Supply of. 

The quantity grown cannot safely be diminished; we should pay higher prices for 
foreign corn, Jacob 239-242 For several years we have not grown sufficient for our 
population, Jacob 243-248——The harvest of 1835 was an average crop, and the two 
preceding years rather above the average, Bennett 443-446——The markets are over- 
stocked with wheat of our own growth, and thus the price is low, Allnatt 866-878 
— —The cause of the depression is superabundant production for three or four years, 
Hodgson 1870——Over-production caused the low prices, and less wheat has been sown 
in the present year, Hodges 1912-1918 If there should be another productive 
harvest, and the same quantity of wheat sown, prices must be lower still, Hodgson 1928- 
1930——The spring corn was abundant in 1835, except in some parts of Scotland, 
Sandars 4019-4024 The loss of sheep by rot in 1831 and 1832 obliged the farmers 
to grow more wheat, which has caused over-production, Sandars 4025-4028. 


6. Consumption. 

The inhabitants of the Continent consume very little wheat; it isa drug in their 
markets, Jacob 258-262——In many parts of England the poor have changed their food 
from wheat to potatoes; but wheat has been substituted for barley and rye, Jacob 269- 
282 Estimated average consumption in England, Jacob 283, 284 The quantity 
sold in the markets is no criterion of consumption; speculation causes frequent re-sales, 
the amount of which cannot be estimated, Jacob 334-347 The great bulk of the 
harvest of 1835 has already (February) been sent to market, Bennett 447, 448 Cal- 
culation that the produce of wheat in England and Ireland, and importations, exceed the 
consumption by two-fifths ; depression of the market attributed to this excess, Twynam 
595-607 One-third less wheat has been sold this year, while consumption has 
increased ; this will account for the rise in price, Firehild 1375-13783—— Communication 
from Lord Kenyon to the Committee, as to the consumption of wheat of five families on 
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Wheat—6. Consumption—continued. 


his estate, each having allotments of land; wages of labourers, p. 361 Account of 
foreign wheat brought into consumption in Great Britain trom 1815 to 1835, both inclu- 
sive, App. p. 392 ——Similar return for wheat, not foreign, during the same years, App. 
P- 393-399- 

7. Importation. 

{Imports from the Continent and from Ireland, Jacob 285-287 The introduction of 
Irish corn will reduce the price of our own, and the allotment system and the poor laws 
will make the poor live upon potatoes, Lewin 1052-1058 Much land which erew oats 
was forced by large importations from Ireland to grow wheat; and then wheat was also 
imported from that country, Kendall 1140-1144 Foreign wheat has not reduced the 
price of our own produce, which is rather to be referred to the glut of oats from Ireland, 
Dowling 2841-2843 Importations from [reland and the presence of foreign corn in 
bond, Sharpe 3912-3915——Quantity imported from foreign parts in each of the years 
from 2815 to 1835, both inclusive, App. p. 366, 367. 


8. Stocks in hand. 


Time wheat may be kept without injury; best mode of preservation, Hodgson 1992- 
1996 Effects of keeping wheat, upon its value, Hodgson 2035-2037 ——In Sussex 
the larye farmers have much wheat; the poorer have brought all theirs to market and 
depressed the prices, Kendall 1153-1159——In some places there is much in the farmers’ 
hands, but not more than usual, Trumper 3247-3249 Near Hounslow, there is (March) 
as much wheat as usual in the farmers’ stack-yards, Sherborne 4841, 4842. 


9. Causes of Low Prices. 


Causes of the depression in the price; good erops; increased consumption of potatoes 
and meat, Benneté 539-544 The causes of low prices are excess of cultivation and 
importations from Ireland, Peyton 1512-1526 Explanation of the causes of the low 
price, Muntz 4535. 

See also Allotment System. American Corn and Flour. American Mines. Arable 

Farms. Corn. Corn Laws. Cultivation. Dantzic Wheat. Importations. Lwwer- 
pool. Potatoes. Prices. Spring Wheat. Swansea. 


Wheelwrights. See Artificers. 


Wigstow (Leicestershire). Agricultural and manufacturing population thereof, and unequal 
contribution of the latter to the pogr-rates, /1 ison 1768——Average of each description 
of land in the parish; agricultural and manufacturing population; proportion of rates 
contributed by land and houses ; the land thrown out of cultivation by the rates, p. 155. 

See also Taxation. 


Wilson, H.W. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Resides in the grazing country at Allerton, 
in Leicestershire, 1668—1670——Complaints of the graziers ; low prices of tallow, 1671-1675 
The price of hides has also fallen, 1676——The low price of tallow prevents the 
graziers from getting the same price for his cattle, 1677-1679-——It arises from impor- 
tation from Russia; amount thereof from 1828 to 1835, 1680-1693 The graziers are 
better off than they were some years since, as the price of wool has risen, 1696-1700 —— 
The agricultural counties were never in so much distress as at present, 1701-1703—— 
Improvements in the price of wool since 1828, 1704-1709——Number of pounds toa 
fleece, 1710, 1711——Prices of lean and fat stock, 1712-1719——Prices of meat in the 
London market have not been remunerating, 1720-1725——-Prices of tallow since 1830; 
cattle have been less fat, 1726-1741——Rents have been reduced from 10 to 15 per cent., 
and the farmers still complain, 1742-1752 Many prudent persons have failed, 
1753-1756. 
Unequal preven of poor rates borne by the manufacturers in Leicestershire ; case of 
the parish of Wigston, 1757-1763—-—The land-tax is generally redeemed, 1764, 1765 
A larger proportion of manufacturers are committed to gaol than of agricultural 
labourers, 1766, 1767 The wages of manufacturers have been made up out of poor- 
rates, 1768-——Children are employed ; there is no employment for them in agriculture, 
1769-1771 Machinery has taken away the employment of women ‘and children in 
spinning, 1772-1774 The reduced prices of hides and fat are a positive loss to the 
farmer, 1775-1781—— The price of lean stock is lower than it was some years since, 
1782-1786 Freeholders can get accommodation from their bankers more readily than 
farmers, who are so distressed, that they have no security, 1787-1796-— Evidence as to 
the growth of flax, hemp and rape, 1797-1804 Repeal of the malt duty would be a 
great relief, 1805-1807 Great improvements have taken place in cultivation and 
draining generally, at the expense of the landlord, 1808-1821 Tenants have scourged 
the land, to save themselves from ruin, 1822-1825 Much grass land has been broken 
up, with the consent of landlords, for the payment of rent, 1826-1837 Calculations of 
loss to the grazier upon sheep and bullocks, on account of the low price of tallow, 1839 
Time at which the fat was equal in value to the meat, 1840-1848 Statement as 
to the condition of farmers in Norfolk and Suffolk, 1849. 
464. . he 
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Report, 1837—continued. 


Wilson, H. W. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


[Second Examination.]—Delivers in a paper containing statements of the unequal 
assessment of manufacturing and agricultural property in Leicestershire, 2912, 2913 
Necessity of attending to this injustice, and of revising the duties on foreign tallow, 
hides, &e., 2924. ; 


Wood, Mr. See Scoreby Esiate. 


Wook: : 
1. Prices. 
2. Causes of High Price. 


1. Prices. 


Quantity produced by sheep, Green 220——The prices have been very high during the 
last two years, Green 221-224. Price good, Lewin 1047; Taylor 3299-3302; Hudson 
3447, 3448; Grey 4680-4682—— The price was very low from 1826 to 1830, but is fair 
at present, Cooper 2680-2682 The price has improved about one-third since 1831, 
Bennett 465-475 Improvements in the price since 1828, Wilsox 1704-1709 Num- 
ber of pounds to a fleece, Wilson 4710, 1711. 


2. Causes of High Price. 


The improved price arises from the rot in sheep and the rise in the price of them, 
Bennett 503-506 The high price occasioned by the rot in sheep, Cayley 3620, 3621 
Tabular statement of wool imported, and woollen goods exported, with calculations to 
prove that the prosperity of the woollen trade did not cause the rise in the price of wool, 
Cayley 3647. 

See also Sheep. 


Yeomen. Great numbers of, in East Cumberland, reduced to the greatest distress, owing to 
the pressure of the times, Blamire 5102-5113. 


See also Freeholders. 
Yeovil. Notice of a glove manufactory at Yeovil, Eseott 5048. 


Yorkshire. Statements of the expenses and profits of cultivation of land on the four-course 
and three-course systems of husbandry, Cayley 3534-3560. 
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